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PREFACE. 


Our  labors  for  the  First  Volume  having  terminated,  it  may  not 
here  be  unappropriate  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past  year, 
and  see  what  benefits  have  already  resulted  during  the  short  time 
the  Magazine  has  been  established. 

To  record  the  progressive  advancements  of,  and  improvements  in, 
the  science  of  horticulture,  in  all  its  branches,  has  been  our  first 
and  principal  purpose.  To  do  this,  we,  in  the  commencement  of 
our  labors,  procured  the  assistance  of  many  of  our  friends,  who 
are  interested  in  gardening  throughout  the  country,  knowing  that 
our  own  humble  efforts  would  avail  but  little  compared  with  what 
would  result  from  a  co-operation  of  all. 

How  far  we  have  fulfilled  this,  and  other  objects  stated  in  our  pro- 
spectus, a  single  glance  at  the  contents  will  decide.  A  rich  fund 
of  information  has  been  gathered  together,  and  many  of  the  con- 
tributions are  from  our  first  practical  men.  It  cannot  but  be  grati- 
fying to  every  lover  of  gardening,  to  perceive  that  we  possess  gar- 
deners, who  know  how  to  write  as  well  as  practise,  and  who  can 
thus  impart  their  valuable  knowledge  to  the  public  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  view  that  we  consider  our  Magazine  has  been  eminently  advan- 
tageous to  the  advancement  and  spread  of  a  taste  for  this  pursuit; — 
by  creating  a  greater  love  for  reading;  by  reading,  to  acquire  infor- 
mation which  gives  greater  exercise  to  the  mind,  and  a  desire  for 
other  and  higher  sources  of  gratification — the  possession  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  worthy  of  cultivation. 

In  this  Volume,  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  vine — both  in  the 
garden,  green-house  and  grapery,  is  fully  given  ;  select  lists  of 
pears  and  apples,   important  at  the  present  time,   for  planting  small 
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gardens,  by  individuals  who  are  well  qualified  for  the  purpose;  the 
cultivation  of  many  rare  liowers,  and  the  growth  of  some  valuable 
vegetables.  These  are,  however,  but  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated 
of,  and  which  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  original  contri- 
butions. 

In  the  next  Volume  it  is  intended  to  give  more  engravings,  particu- 
larly plans  of  some  of  the  best  green-houses,  accompanied,  per- 
haps, in  some  instances,  with  the  expense  attending  the  erection  of 
the  same.  These,  we  anticipate,  will  be  of  great  value  not  only  to 
gentlemen  who  wish  to  build,  but  to  all  our  readers.  The  Original 
Communications  we  intend  shall  be  of  the  first  character,  and  will 
treat  of  those  subjects  which  are  considered  of  the  most  importance, 
embracing  every  branch  of  horticulture.  In  the  Reviciv  depart- 
ment we  have  promised  aid,  and  such,  we  hope,  as  will  enable  us  to 
do  justice  to  any  work  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  noticing.  Under 
the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  will  be  collected  together,  no- 
tices of  the  progress  of  horticulture  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Stc. ;  and  also  all  items  of  information  which  may  be  interesting  to 
the  lover  of  gardening.  Great  attention  will  be  given  to  the  literary 
character  of  the  work. 

We  might  enlarge  upon  the  objects  of  our  Magazine,  and  point 
out  many  benefits,  which,  we  believe,  it  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  ;  but  we  have  already  extended  our  limits. 

It  is  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to  know  that  our  zeal 
to  disseminate  a  taste  for  gardening  pursuits,  has  not  been  unat- 
tended with  favorable  results.  Pursuing  the  study  of  Horticulture 
as  much  from  inclination  as  from  interest,  it  will  be  our  greatest  am- 
bition to  promote  its  advancenent,  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  a  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  imparting  knowledge  and  pleasure  to  any 
class  of  individuals,  will  cause  us  to  continue  our  exertions  with 
renewed  vigor.  To  our  friends  who  have  so  liberally  favored  us 
with  communications,  we  return  our  humble,  heartfelt,  thanks;  their 
kindness   will   long   be  remembered  :   we  earnestly   solicit  them  to 

continue  their  valuable  assistance. 

C.  M.  H., 

P.  B.  H.,  Jr. 

Boston,  jyovcmher,  1835. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Besides  those  enumerated  in  pp.  80.  284.  395. 
435,  are  the  annexed.  Tliere  are  a  lew  bot- 
anical names  whicli  are  misspelt ;  but  the 
reader  will  supply  the  corrections  without 
indicating  them  here. 

In  p.  13,  line  4  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Camel- 
lias," read  "Camelleoe." 

In  p.  29,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Erythl- 
na,"  read  "  Erythrina." 

In  p.  30,  line  13  from  the  top,  for  "Pittospd- 
rus,"  read  "  Pittosporums;"  line  7  from  the 
bottom,  for  "  lophanta,"  read  "  lophantha;" 
this  error  occurs  several  times  throughout 
the  volume,  which  should  be  corrected. 

In  p.  31,  line  19  from  the  bottom,  for  "being," 
wliich  occurs  twice  in  the  same  line,  read 
"having  been." 

In  p.  42,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  for  "diameter," 
read  "width." 

In  p.  56,  line  28  from  the  bottom,  for  "varieties," 
read  "species;"  this  error  also  occurs  three  or 
four  times  in  this  and  the  following  page. 

In  p.  68,  line  27  from  the  top,  for  "heat,"  read 
"heated;"  the  same  error  occurs  several  times 
in  the  following  six  pages. 

In  p.  70,  line  15  from  the  top,  for  "Mr.  McLel- 
lan,"  read  "Mr.  McLennan;"  the  error  occurs 
once  or  twice  on  the  same  page. 

In  p.  72,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  for  "Strelitzea," 
read  "Strelitzia;"  occurs  in  one  or  two  other 
places  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume. 

In  p.  74,  line  2  from  the  top,  for  "Enikanthus," 
read  "Enkidnthus;"  line  9  from  the  top,  for 
"Teledpeaspeoclssima,"  read  "Teloiieaspeci- 
osissiina;"  same  line,  for  "diccussdta,"  read 
"decussAta." 

In  p.  80,  line  23  from  the  top,  for  "P^nstemons," 


read  "P^ntstemons;"  this  error  occnrs  seve- 
ral times  in  llie  volume,  which  should  be  so 
corrected. 

In.  p.  338,  line  8  from  the  top,  for  "Chysanthe- 
mums,"  read  "Chrysanthemums;"  this  error 
occurs  in  this  and  the  following  eight  pages 
several  times. 

In  p.  166,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  for  "species," 
read  "specimens." 

In  p.  182,  line  11  from  the  top,  for  "sciber," 
read  "scibra ;"  should  be  corrected  several 
times  in  the  volume. 

In  p.  259,  between  lines  19  and  20  from  the  top, 
add  "Monocotyledonous  plants." 

In  p.  331,  line  4  irom  the  bottom,  for  "Erythrl- 
num,"  read  "Erythrdnium;"  line  20  from  the 
bottom,  for  "anemoneoedes,"  read  "auemo- 
neoides." 

In  p.  341,  line  24  from  the  bottom,  for  "Hart- 
ford," read  "Connecticut." 

In  p.  351,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  for  "its,"  read 
"their." 

In  p.  364,  line  22  from  the  bottom,  for  "Woolna- 
ry,"  read  "  Woolmans." 

In  p.  370,  line  4  from  the  top,  for  "stout,"  read 
"short;"  line  14,  omit  the  word  "terminal;" 
line  13  from  the  bottom,  for  "arrow-like," 
read  "yarrow-like;"  line  11,  for  "having  an 
apricot  leaf  appearance,"  read  and  "resem- 
bling the  leaves  of  the  double  flowering  al- 
mond." 

In  p.  375,  line  15  from  the  top,  for  "Fall,"  read 
"Tall." 

In  p.  376,  line  21  from  the  top,  for  "genus,"  read 
"species;"line  29,  for  "exiensively,"  read  "ex- 
tremely;" line  10  from  the  bottom,  for  "scur- 
date,"  read  "cordate." 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  important  benefits  which  are  derived  from  Gardening,  and 
the  agreeableness  and  pleasure  associated  with  its  pursuit,  are  so  well 
known  and  generally  acknowledsied,  that  a  recapitulation  of  them 
would  be  almost  superfluous.  Horticulture,  among  all  other  sciences 
which  have  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  man,  has  held  a  distin- 
guished rank ;  affording  in  its  productions  all  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  existence;  cheering  the  frugal  board  of  the  cottager  with 
wholesome  vegetables,  and  decorating  the  tables  of  the  affluent  with 
all  the  delicacies  and  luxuries  of  life.  It  was  the  first  art  of  man,  in 
his  primeval  state,  to  till  the  ground  to  gain  nourishment,  subsistence, 
and  supply  wants ;  from  these  wants  arose  desires,  and  from  these 
desires  all  the  refined  enjoyments  and  pleasures  of  society  may  be 
attributed.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  portion  or  class  of  men,  who 
practice  it  in  regard  to  profit  alone,  but  it  is  the  favorite  amusement 
of  individuals  in  every  civilized  part  of  the  globe.  Its  spirit  has  dif- 
fused itself  through  all  grades  of  society : — to  the  merchant,  it  is  a 
source  from  which  his  mind  is  relieved  from  the  bustle  and  confusion 
attendant  upon  a  life  of  business,  confined  to  a  crowded  city ;  to  the 
sedentary,  a  source  of  healthy  and  strengthening  exercise ;  to  the 
gentleman,  a  favorite  recreation,  in  which,  while  devoting  his  leisure 
moments,  he  will  find  endless  gratification  and  dehght,  in  its  varied 
and  ever  varying  character. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  a  periodical  Magazine  on  Gardening, 
it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  particularize  the  various  subjects 
which  will  be  embraced  in  the  work.  Without  occupying  too  much 
time  and  attention,  and  with  the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  we  offer 
a  kw  introductory  remarks. 

The  nature  of  the  Magazine,  we  premise,  is  clearly  expressed  in 
the  title ;  it  will  be  the  principal  purpose  of  the  Conductors,  and 
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they  will  use  their  utmost  endeavors,  to  present  their  readers  with- 
Original  Communications  on  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Botany,  and 
Rural  Affairs ; — Selections,  such  as  they  think  will  afford  useful  and 
valuable  information,  from  forei2;n  and  domestic  works  of  distinguished 
reputation, — Miscellaneous  Notices,  he, — to  promote  and  dissem- 
inate a  taste  for  the  art  among  all  classes  of  society,  and  to  offer  such 
observations  as  will  direct  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not  im- 
partially considered  the  subject,  to  its  interest,  value  and  importance. 

The  very  vast  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  Hcxticul- 
ture,  within  a  few  years,  in  this  country,  are  principally  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  the  various  Horticultural  Societies  throughout  many 
of  the  States.  With  their  rise  and  progress,  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  those  who  had  engaged  in  its  pleasing  pursuits.  An  interchange 
of  feelings  and  sentiments  infused  new  zeal,  and  excited  those  who 
had  hitherto  pursued  it  rather  as  a  solitary  than  a  social  amusement. 
The  spirit  of  emulation  and  improvement,  caused  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  these  societies,  has  produced  what  years  of  individual  ex- 
ertion alone  could  not  achieve.  An  intercourse  has  been  opened, 
and  flattering  attentions  received,  from  similar  societies  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent ;  thus  affording  facilities  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  important  information,  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  produc- 
tions of  all  nations,  and  for  the  introduction  of  plants,  valuable  or 
ornamental,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

That  the  taste  for  Horticulture  has  much  more  rapidly  dissemi- 
nated itself  through  the  public  mind,  than  a  corresponding  know- 
ledge of  skill  necessary  for  the  cultivation  and  management  of  its 
objects,  is  too  apparent  to  insist  upon.  The  natural  love  of  plants 
has  led  to  the  love  of  those  choice  ;  from  those  choice,  to  those  rare, 
tender  exotics  have  been  introduced,  which  require  careful  attention, 
delicate  treatment,  and  the  most  vigilant  skill  to  insure  success  in 
their  cultivation.  New  and  choice  fruits  have  been  planted  in  the 
place  of  those  less  deserving  of  cultivation.  Elegant  ornamental 
shrubs  have  been  added  to  our  already  extensive  stock ;  and  beau- 
tiful flowers,  tender  and  hardy,  have  increased  the  interest  and 
splendor  of  the  green-house  and  parlor,  during  our  dreary  winters, 
and  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure-garden  throughout  our 
brilliant  summers.  In  the  construction  of  buildings  and  edifices  for 
the  reception  of  exotic  plants,  more  attention  is  given  to  the  loftiness 
and  elegance  of  external  structure  than  heretofore;  and  improvements 
introduced,  in  the  internal  arrangements,  by  which  greater  security  is 
given  to  healthy  vegetation,  and  expenses  attending  their  manage- 
ment greatly  reduced. 

Horticulture,  like  every  art,  is  founded  upon  principles  which  will 
not  admit  of  its  being  pursued  vyith  never-failing  success,  if  a  reliance 
be  placed  upon  theoretical  knowledge  alone ;  nor  will  assurance  from 
disappointments  be  secured,  if  theory  be  tin-own  aside,  and  practices 
followed  because  they  once  proved  true,  or  may  have  been  attended 
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Avith  occasional  good  results.  It  is  only  by  the  most  careful  and  per- 
severing attention,  with  unremitting  industry  and  patience,  deducing 
theory  to  the  rules  of  practice,  that  ultimately  successfid  operations 
can  be  permanently  established.  Principles  may  be  acquired,  and 
perhaps  belter  understood,  by  a  long  course  of  experience  alone, — and 
this  may  be  the  natural  method  of  study ; — but  the  science,  complete 
as  it  now  is,  admits  of  being  easier  attained  than  by  a  series  of  years 
of  experiments.  Many  are,  however,  too  unwilling  to  mark  out  a 
new  course,  rather  pursuing  the  same  beaten  track  for  years,  regarding 
every  new  method  or  invention  as  an  innovation  of  former  rights,  yet 
astonished  why  others,  who  apparently  have  no  greater  advantages, 
are  distinguished  for  their  constant  success. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  modern  improvements,  and  to  fill  a 
place  much  wanting, — though,  in  its  near  relations,  useful  information 
is  continually  increasing  and  circulating  by  other  periodicals,— will 
be  the  object  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  Whatever  relates  to 
Horticulture,  and  its  kindred  branches,  it  will  be  our  constant  aim  to 
lay  before  our  readers.  To  put  amateurs  and  gardeners,  residing 
distant  from  each  other,  upon  an  equal  chance  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, in  respect  to  all  the  various  nursery  establishments  and  gardens 
throughout  the  country.  To  gather  such  notices  of  new  and  valua- 
ble fruits,  and  choice  and  rare  plants,  which  may  be  introduced,  that 
they  may  become  immediately  known  to  all  who  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  them.  This,  we  consider,  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  decidedly  interesting  objects  of  the  work.  It  is  many  years  be- 
fore some  plants  become  generally  known  and  cultivated,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  there  is  no  medium  through  which  such  infor- 
mation can  be  given.  But  of  what  value  is  a  newly  introduced  fruit, 
or  rare  flower,  if  the  richness  and  excellence  of  the  one,  or  the  ele- 
gance and  beauty  of  the  other,  are  to  remain  known  only  to  one  or 
a  few  individuals?  Every  new  fruit  or  flower,  deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion, should  be  distributed  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  the  public 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  productions. 

To  furnish  our  readers  with  particular  notices,  if  not  with  exact 
descriptions,  of  everything  new  in  vegetable  culture,  by  frequently 
visiting  all  the  private  residences,  nursery  and  market  gardens,  we 
hope  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  interest  of  our  Magazine.  While 
we  are  recording  our  own  progress  and  success,  the  advancement  of 
gardening,  and  the  introduction  of  plants  into  the  European  and  Con- 
tinental gardens  will  not  escape  our  observation.  Incidental  or  par- 
tial notices  have  only  as  yet  appeared,  and  these  so  tartlily,  that  they 
have  lost  much  of  their  interest.  The  number  of  periodicals  whicii 
are  devoted  to  the  sciences  of  Horticulture  and  Botany,  in  Great 
Britain  aloue,  is  astonishing;  embracing,  among  others,  elegant  and 
costly  works,  with  beautiful  colored  plates  of  fruits  and  flowers,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  most  skilful  artists,  and  already  numbering  many 
volumes.     Their  practical  works,  with  those  of  France,  contain  the 
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most  valuable  and  desirable  information,  of  real  improvements  and 
discoveries,  connected  with  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  plants. 
A  great  portion  of  these  are  very  expensive,  which  precludes  the  pos- 
sessing of  them  by  many  who  would  be  glad  to  protit  by  their  advice. 
To  them,  however,  we  shall  frequently  give  our  attention,  and  select 
such  useful  and  entertaining  matter  as  will  give  additional  value  to 
our  pages. 

One  of  the  most  decidedly  important  subjects,  and  one  which  we 
think  cannot  be  too  often  noticed,  is  the  diffusion  of  such  information  as 
will  tend  to  eradicate  the  prejudices  which  exist  among  many  persons, 
in  relation  to  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  new  varieties  of  fruits. 
There  are  some,  who,  in  their  zeal  and  eagerness  to  enlarge  and  en- 
rich their  collection,  go  too  far;  and,  with  a  greater  desire  for  novelty 
than  for  quality,  often  set  aside  good  old  kinds  to  make  room  for  those 
new,  or,  at  least,  with  new  names :  others,  with  a  determuiation  not 
to  adopt  any  measures  for  their  introduction,  still  adhere  to  their  own 
opinions,  regardless  of  all  that  has  been  urged  in  their  favor,  unwil- 
ling to  hazard  the  least  risk  of  exterminating  an  old  variety,  for  a  new 
and  choice  one.  These  may  both,  however,  be  considered  as  the 
two  extren)es,  and  not  either  of  them  often  pursued.  Yet  there  are 
many  who  concur  too  readily  with  the  opinions  of  the  latter  course, 
and  urge,  as  one  reason,  the  high  prices  which  are  affixed  to  the  new 
varieties,  and  the  numerous  opinions  which  exist,  even  among  prac- 
tical and  scientific  men,  in  regard  to  their  good  qualities  and  celebrated 
character.  When  the  sorts  become  generally  known,  such  preju- 
dices will  undoubtedly  be  done  away  with;  but  it  will  be  long  ere 
they  will  be  spread  and  cultivated  more  extensively,  in  the  interior; 
especially,  when  there  is  not  an  opportunity  of  their  value  being 
more  certainly  ascertained.  There  are  many  gardens  which  abound 
with  old  and  worn-out  vaiieties  of  fruit,  but  which,  if  the  owners 
were  aware  of  the  faeilities,  might  be  engrafted  or  renovated,  so  as  to 
supply  them  v^ith  all  those  that  are  rich  and  luscious. 

The  raising  of  new  varieties  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  from  seeds, 
is  now  attracting  great  attention.  And  the  time  is  probably  not  far 
distant,  when  we  shall  be  supplied  with  choice  fruits,  the  results  of 
the  experiments  pursued  by  the  amateurs  and  scientific  gardeners  of 
our  own  country.  It  would  be  indeed  strange,  that  with  the  energy 
and  zeal  characteristic  of  the  American  citizen,  we  should  suffer  our 
gardens  alone  to  be  stocked  with  foreign  productions ;  when  our 
country,  rich  as  it  naturally  is  in  horticulture  and  botany,  and  with 
a  genial  climate,  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  every  fruit,  flower 
and  vegetable,  presents  such  facilities  for  originating  new  and  im- 
proved varieties.  Who  would  detect,  in  the  delicious  Seckle,  the 
Heathcot,  the  Johonnot,  or  the  Dix  pears,  the  hard  and  stony  fruits, 
growing  spontaneously  in  our  woods  and  fields,  and  which  even 
animals,  unless  in  a  state  of  starvation,  refuse  to  devour.  But  the 
hand  of  man  has  ameliorated  even  these  to  the  rich  fruits  abounding  in 
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•our  gardens.  Since  the  success  has  been  made  kno\vn  which  attended 
the  experiments  of  the  Enghsh  and  Frencli  horticuhurists,  in  raising 
new  fruits  by  cross-fertiHzation,  there  has  constantly  been  annual  ac- 
cessions to  our  esteemed  kinds;  and  if  occasionally  there  has  been 
attached  to  one  variety  too  many  synonymous  terms,  tlie  fault  has 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  value  which  all  have  been  to  the  hor- 
ticulturist. We  shall  use  our  ex(  rtions  to  obtain  such  connnunications 
as  will  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  practical  gardener  the  importance 
of  more  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  ornamental  department  of  Gardening,  there  is  room  for 
many  and  great  improvements.  The  immense  number  of  indigen- 
ous trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  which  are  scattered  so  ])rofusely  through- 
out the  woods  and  forests  of  the  country,  aftbrd  fecihties  for  the 
beautifying  and  decoration  of  the  pleasure-garden,  which  are  too 
often  overlooked.  In  the  desire  for  exotics,  many  of  which  require 
constant  care  and  attention,  the  humble  flowers  which  adorn  and 
enliven  the  appearance  of  the  fields  and  pastures,  the  splendid  and 
brilliant  shrubs,  and  the  lofty  and  noble  trees,  which  add  picturesque 
beauty  and  grandeur  to  our  woodland  scenery,  seem  to  be  too  much 
neglected.  If  they  had  but  rarity  to  recommend  them,  they  would 
be  sought  after  and  procured,  though  attended  with  much  difficulty 
and  expense.  Many  plants  introduced  into  our  gardens,  which  have 
heretofore  been  considered  as  tender,  have,  by  repeated  trials,  be- 
come so  acclimated  as  to  stand  the  rigors  of  our  long  and  dreary 
winters;  and  every  such  addition  to  our  hardy  shrubs,  should  be 
viewed  as  an  important  and  valuable  acquisition.  But  while  such 
attention  is  lavished  upon  them  to  acquire  the  desired  end,  it  is  almost 
forgotten  that  hundreds,  of  our  own  clime,  vieing  in  beauty,  if  not 
far  excelling  these  oriental  productions,  are  blooming  and  shedding 
their  lovely  and  spicy  blossoms  to  the  desert  air. 

While  devoting  our  attention  to  the  advancement  of  Horticulture, 
we  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  the  important  improvements  which  are 
continually  made  in  Agiiculture,  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts.  It 
will  not  be  our  purpose  to  discuss  it  in  its  practical  character  of  farm- 
ing, etc.,  as  these  are  now  so  ably  and  beneficially  treated,  in  many 
excellent  works,  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject ;  but  to 
glean  such  information  as  may  be  interesting,  and  to  notice  its  useful 
operations  and  utility,  as  connected  with  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  all  classes  of  society,  domestic  economy,  and  rural  alfairs. 

We  pass  over  the  two  subjects  of  Botany  and  Landscape  Gardening, 
though  of  almost  paramount  importance  to  those  we  have  mentioned, 
more  particularly,  because  of  the  impossibility  to  do  them  full  justice, 
in  the  short  space  of  a  k\v  introductory  remarks ;  but  we  hope  to 
favor  our  readers  with  communications  in  relation  to  their  more  gen- 
eral study  and  practice.  The  science  of  Botany  is  almost  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  great  utility.  Botanists  have  been 
attached  to  expeditions  and  surveys  of  different  countries,  and  have 
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enriched  the  collections  of  plants  by  the  many  rare  and  choice  spec- 
imens which  they  have  discovered.  In  Great  Britain,  the  aid  of 
government  has  been  s;iven  to  its  pursuit;  and  by  the  wealth  and  ex- 
ertions of  private  persons,  it  has  acquired  a  higher  state  of  perfection 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  this  country,  it  has  received 
the  attention  of  many  native  individuals,  who  have  highly  distin- 
guished themselves  for  their  perseverance  and  exertions  in  botanical 
knowledge.  Landscape  Gardening  has,  as  yet,  received  but  little 
attention,  and  may  be  considered  in  its  infancy.  But  we  intend  our 
Magazine  shall  embrace  such  selections  and  communications  as  will 
call  the  attention  of  owners  of  country  residences  to  its  practice,  as  a 
species  of  improvement,  more  grand,  beautiful  and  refined,  than  any 
in  which  they  can  display  wealth. 

Having  thus  given  some  account  of  the  objects  of  the  American 
Gardener's  Magazine,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  how  far  our  inten- 
tions have  been  fulfilled,  by  presenting  them  with  the  communica- 
tions we  have  already  received.  We  have  had  such  assurances  from 
our  friends  as  to  leave  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  make  each  suc- 
ceeding number  of  increasing  interest:  and  we  respectfully  invite  all 
who  feel  the  want  of  a  work  like  this,  to  encourage  us  by  freely  sending 
us  communications.  To  the  practical  gardener  the  public  look  for  in- 
formation and  instruction,  in  those  minute  things  which  escape  general 
observation,  and  without  which,  the  successful  cultivation  of  many 
plants  may  be  considered  precarious.  We  sincerely  hope  no  one 
will  offer,  as  an  excuse,  his  inability  to  become  a  contributor.  With 
respect  to  ourselves,  Gardening  is  a  pursuit  to  which  we  have  ever 
been  zealously  devoted,  and  in  which  we  have  ever  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest. We  hope  our  humble  efforts,  in  our  new  avocation,  will  not 
be  unavailing,  in  disseminating  a  taste  for  Horticulture ;  and  if  our 
endeavors  receive  the  approbation  of  a  liberal  public,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  exert  ourselves  to  merit  a  continuance  of  their  support. 
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Art.  I.     On  the  Vine. 
By  William  Kenrick,  Newton. 

The  vine  is  a  native  of  tlie  temperate  regions.  Its  history  is 
traced  to  a  very  ancient  date  in  Persia.  It  is  cultivated  most  exten- 
sively, for  wine,  in  every  part  of  Europe  favorable  to  its  growth. 
Also,  in  South  Africa,  and  the  African  Isles  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
Greece.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  Barbaryand  Egypt,  and  in  all  those 
parts  of  Asia  which  are  possessed  of  a  suitable  climate ;  but  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  for  wine,  its  use  being  forbidden  to  the  disciples  of 
Mohammed.  It  does  not  flourish  within  the  tropics  ;  it  may,  indeed, 
grow  there,  but  produces  but  little  fruit,  except  in  the  mountainous 
elevations.  Yet,  in  some  tropical  countries,  as  at  Bombay,  they 
give  to  their  vines  an  artificial  winter,  by  arresting  at  once  their 
growth,  that  the  wood  may  thus  be  ripened,  and  become  productive. 

The  vine  is  extremely  long-lived  :  it  is  stated  that  some  have  lived 
six  hundred  years ;  and  that  there  are  vines  in  Burgundy  four  hun- 
dred years  old.  The  native  vines  of  America,  as  of  other  countries, 
ascend  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest ;  growing, 
sometimes,  of  enormous  dimensions.  And  vine  timber  is  stated  to  be 
of  very  great  durability  :  of  this  fact,  the  long  life  to  which  the  vine 
tree  will  attain,  might  alone  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence.  It  is 
too  valuable  to  be  applied  to  common  purposes,  its  use  being  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  furniture,  statues,  etc. 

The  grape  has  been  highly  prized,  in  all  ages,  as  a  delicious  and 
wholesome  dessert  fruit.  They  are  used  as  preserves  and  in  cook- 
ery. Sugar  is  also  made  from  the  juice  of  the  grape,  good,  but  coarse 
grained;  and  the  imfermented  juice,  when  boiled  to  the  consistence 
of  honey,  is  esteemed  a  delicious  article  of  food,  being  used,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Mohammedan  countries,  either  with  or  without 
sugar,  as  butter  or  honey  is  used. 

Raisins  are  prepared  from  the  matured  fruit  of  the  grape.  The 
clusters,  without  being  separated  from  the  branches,  are  dipped  in  a 
ley  of  wood  ashes,  containing  a  small  portion  of  sweet  oil,  and  then 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  By  another  mode,  though  not  so  good, 
they  are  dried  in  a  oven.  Raisins  are  deemed  a  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious food,  when  used  in  moderation.  They  are  of  extensive  use, 
both  for  the  dessert  and  in  cookery.  A  good  wine  may  also  be  pre- 
pared from  them. 
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The  grapes  which  are  exported  from  France  and  Spain,  are  packed' 
in  ahernate  layers  of  saw-dust,  which  has  been  thoroughly  dried  in 
an  oven:  and  we  are  assured  that  grapes  may  be  preserved  a  year, 
by  being  gathered  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dry  day,  and  enclosed  in  a 
dry,  tight  cask,  being  laid  singly  and  in  layers,  between  alternate 
layers  of  thoroughly  kiln-dried  bran. 

Sherbet  constitutes  a  cooling  and  wholesome  drink  of  the  Moham- 
medans. It  consists  of  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  mixed 
with  water,  sugar  and  spices. 

The  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  which  constitutes  the  essen- 
tial element  of  wine,  are  1st,  water;  2d,  sugar;  3d,  tartaric  acid ; 
4th,  mucilage  ;  each  in  different  proportions.  But  after  fermenta- 
tion, wine  contains,  by  chemical  analysis,  1st,  water;  2d,  alcohol ; 
3d,  sugar ;  4th,  tartaric,  carbonic  and  malic  acids.  It  also  contains 
tannin,  a  coloring  matter,  and  a  volatile  oil. 

Gross  or  watery  wines  are  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  and 
manage.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  those  which  contain  a  suitable  pro- 
portion of  the  essential  elements ;  these  being  comparatively  of  very 
easy  management.  Where  the  elementary  principles  are  deficient, 
they  should  be  added  at  once,  in  the  beginning,  and  before  the  fer- 
mentation has  commenced. 

In  Modern  France,  sugar  is  now  added,  when  its  presence  is 
essentially  wanting ;  and  vineyards  which  before  would  never  make 
any,  or  but  poor  wine,  are  now,  by  this  addition  alone,  rendered  pro- 
ductive in  good  wine  ;  and  the  sugar  produced  from  the  potato  is 
now,  it  is  said,  much  used  for  this  purpose  in  that  country  ;  and  for 
this  use  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted,  its  taste  being  intermediate 
between  the  sugar  of  the  cane  and  the  sugar  produced  from  the 
grape. 

From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  potato  starch,  one  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  crystalline  brown  sugar  has  been  obtained.  And  starch,  according 
to  Davy,  is  converted  into  sugar,  by  the  very  simple  process  of  boil- 
ing in  very  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  100  parts  of  starch,  400  )>arts  of 
water,  and  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  weight,  are  kept  boiling  for 
forty  hours  ;  the  loss  of  water,  by  evaporation,  being  supplied  by  new 
quantities.  The  acid  is  to  be  neutralized,  by  lime,  precisely  as  the 
acid  which  is  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  neutralized, 
and  the  sugar  is  crystallized  by  cooling. 

The  moderate  use  of  good  wine  is  deemed  wholesome,  especially 
to  convalescents  recovering  from  malignant  fevers,  and  to  those  of 
debilitated  habits,  as  it  accelerates  the  circulation.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  too  liberal  or  immoderate  use  undermines  the  constitution, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  train  of  diseases.  It  paralyses  the  men- 
tal faculties,  and  induces  those  disorders  of  body,  which  not  uncom- 
monly terminate  in  death. 

The  vine  is  propagated  by  layers,  also  by  cuttings,  which  should 
be  cut  with  two  or  three  eyes,  and  cut  close  below  the  lowest  eye. 
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and  set  In  a  humid  soil,  with  but  a  single  eye  above  the  surface ;  or 
is  raised  even  from  the  cuttings  of  a  single  eye. 

The  vine  requires  a  deep,  light  soil,  and  a  warm  exposition,  to 
produce  fruit  of  superior  quality.  In  cold,  moist,  and  strong  soils,  the 
ii'uit  is  gross  and  watery,  and  later  in  the  season  of  its  maturity. 

The  foreign  as  well  as  native  vines  succeed  admirably  in  our 
cities:  and  especially  so,  when  planted  beneath  pavements,  and  in  the 
paved  court-yards.  Their  growth,  in  such  situations,  becoming  more 
moderate  and  regular,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  excessive 
moisture,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  becomes  proportionabiy  im- 
proved ;  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun  from  the  pavement,  augment- 
ing both  the  size  and  the  flavor,  and  hastening  its  maturity. 

Vines  trained  to  vertical  walls,  and  growing  in  confined  or  humid 
situations,  are  often  subject  to  mildew:  and  on  the  walls  of  this  de- 
scription, which  face  due  south,  the  sun,  during  mid-summer,  never 
shines  till  an  advanced  hour  in  the  morning ;  and  the  benefits  are 
never  but  partial,  from  the  oblique  rays  of  a  sun  which  at  noon-day 
are  nearly  verucal. 

In  our  own  latitude,  or  the  latitude  of  Boston,  where,  during  mid- 
summer, the  sun  at  mid-day  is  nearly  at  the  zenith,  an  inclined  plane, 
or  roof,  or  wall,  sloping,  and  literally  facing  the  noon-day  sun,  will 
afford  an  exposition  more  flivorable  than  vertical  walls  ;  or  at  that 
angle  which  will  face  the  sun  at  the  time  when  his  rays  are  most 
needed,  or  towards  the  autumnal  equinox.  Over  this,  and  at  suitable 
distance,  the  trellis  may  be  elevated  ;  and  upon  this,  the  vines  dis- 
played, whether  they  arise  at  the  foot  of  the  plane,  or  are  brought 
up  from  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  by  a  single  stem,  from  the 
roots  below.  In  such  a  favored  situation,  they  will  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  morning  sun,  and  the  more  effectual  advantage  of  the 
noon-day  sun,  both  by  his  direct  rays  and  by  reflection.  The  excess 
of  moisture,  tlie  nightly  dews,  and  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  the 
combined  causes  of  mildew,  will  be  dissipated  by  the  morning  sun, 
or  by  the  direct  influence  of  southerly  winds,  or  by  the  indirect  in- 
fluences of  soutlierly  winds,  in  the  eddies  and  counter-currents. 

The  inclined  planes,  or  roofs,  or  walls  of  wooden  structure,  by 
being  shaded  with  a  vegetable  covering,  are  liable  to  speedy  decay. 
But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  those  with  a  covering  of  slate ; 
or  to  the  cheap,  enduring  and  admirable  coverings  which  are  now 
formed  of  zinc 

From  the  late  experiments  of  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  of  Scotland,  in 
his  statement  recorded  by  Mr.  Loudon,  it  even  appears  that  when  the 
vines  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
were  trained  at  suitable  distance  above  the  sloping  roofs  of  glass,  and 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  the 
heat  caused  by  the  rays  of  reflection,  that  the  fruit  ripened  equally  as 
well,  and  nearly  as  early,  as  did  the  fruit  of  those  which  were  train- 
ed beneath  its  surface.     And  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  at  a  certain 
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angle  of  obliquity,  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  pass  through  common 
glass  at  all,  or  but  partially,  but  are  mostly  reflected  from  its  surface. 

With  respect  to  vineyard  culture,  and  for  wine,  the  American 
grapes  have  obtained  a  decided  preference  over  the  foreign  varieties^ 
by  those  who  have  tried  both.  William  Kenrick. 

Newton,  Dec.  16,  1834. 


Art.  II.     Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine. 
By  Pemberton. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  track  the  practical  gardener,  nor  to  write 
a  treatise  on  the  raising  of  the  vine ;  but  simply  to  record  a  few 
observations  and  experiments  made  while  amusing  myself  in  cul- 
tivating a  few  varieties  in  my  own  garden,  in  the  open  air :  and 
this,  1  think,  is  the  only  method  of  understanding  the  successful 
management,  and  obtaining  a  true  knowledge  of  growing  to  per- 
fection, one  of  the  most  delicious  and  excellent  fruits;  and  one 
which  may  be  had,  with  little  care  and  attention,  by  every  family 
in  the  city  or  country. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  approve  of  the  practice  of  purchasing 
old  plants,  and  of  uncertain  kinds,  of  the  vine.  I  much  prefer  to 
procure  cuttings  of  such  as  I  am  very  confident  are  true  to  the 
name ;  for,  if  properly  attended  to,  they  will  come  into  a  bearing 
state  almost  as  soon  as  those  set  out  with  roots.  I  take  the  cut- 
tings and  prepare  them  by  pruning  them  to  the  length  of  eight  or 
nine  inches,  leaving  three  eyes  to  each,  put  them  down  where  I 
intend  to  have  my  standard  vines,  and  mark  the  name  on  some 
kind  of  a  label  that  will  retain  the  same  for  as  great  a  length  of 
time  as  possible  ;  when  likely  to  become  obliterated,  I  have  it 
renewed.  A  new  method  of  writing  on  zinc  labels,  with  a  chem- 
ical ink,  has  lately  been  discovered,  obviating  all  the  difficulties 
which  have  heretofore  existed;  they  having  the  property  of  re- 
taining the  name  for  many  years.  I  have  lately  tried  them,  and 
would  highly  recommend  them.  They  may  be  had  at  any  of  the 
seed-stores. 

I  put  two  cuttings  in  each  place ;  if  they  both  grow,  I  remove 
one,  so  as  not  to  have  it  interfere  with  the  intended  standard. 
They  must  be  put  rather  deep  in  the  ground,  leaving  only  one  eye 
(the  third)  above  it,  and  rubbing  off  the  others.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year,  the  vine,  after  it  has  made  its  annual  growth,  if  a  foreign 
variety,  should  be  laid  down  and  protected  with  a  little  straw  or 
leaves.  The  Isabella,  and  all  native  grapes,  will  bear  the  winter, 
unprotected,  in  all  common  seasons,  if  they  are  not  pruned  till 
February.     In  the  latter  part  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March, 
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they  should  he  pruned  down  to  three  eyes,  cutting  off  within  about 
an  inch  of  a  stroni;-  and  prominent  bud.  When  the  vine  pushes  its 
shoots  in  the  spring,  and  they  have  attained  tb.e  height  of  eight  or 
ten  inches,  select  out  the  strongest  one,  (rubbing  off  all  others) 
which  should  be  trained  to  a  single,  strong  stake,  which  will  not 
be  likely  to  be  broken  by  the  wind:  it  should  be  encouraged  in 
its  growth,  as  much  as  possible,  by  plucking  off  all  useless  side 
shoots  every  fortnight,  so  as  to  throw  the  whole  strength  into  the 
main  one,  and  regularly  tying  the  vine  to  the  stake.  In  the 
autumn,  the  vine  will  have  made  a  fine  shoot,  six  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  nearly  half  an  inch.  They  should 
be  shortened  to  about  four  feet,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  winter, 
should  again  be  laid  down  and  covered  with  any  light  substance, 
so  as  to  keep  them  from  the  sun.  The  object  of  protection  is  to 
prevent  the  cu'culation  of  the  sap  in  the  vine  during  sunshine,  and 
at  night  from  closing  up  the  pores  by  freezing.  It  is  not  the  cold, 
as  many  imagine,  that  injures  the  vine,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun 
during  the  months  of  February,  March  and  April ;  the  warm  days 
inducing  the  sap  to  flow  into  the  buds  very  rapidly,  and  when  in 
that  state,  freezing  in  cold  nights,  so  as  to  burst  or  rupture  the  in- 
ner bark  (or  albumen),  which  is  composed  of  small  vessels,  corres- 
ponding to  the  outer  cuticle  of  the  animal  creation.  If  the  vines 
could  be  kept  entirely  cold  until  April,  no  injury  would  occur  to 
them,  if  they  were  not  covered  at  all.  I  have  put  this  to  the  test 
sev^eral  times.  But  if  the  sun  is  suffered  to  shine  on  them  during 
February  and  March,  continually  freezing  and  thawing,  it  is  almost 
sure  death  to  them. 

In  training  vines,  1  greatly  prefer  a  horizontal  direction  to  any 
other.  I  also  prefer  to  train  them  all  one  way,  when  convenient. 
Any  method  of  training,  however,  provided  it  be  done  judiciously, 
will  answer  the  same  end.  The  trellis  shovdd  run  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  so  as  not  to  have  the  morning  sun  on  both  sides  of 
the  vine.  In  training,  leave  the  wood  long  on  the  north-east  side, 
so  as  to  shelter  the  grapes  from  the  chilling  east  winds  and  morn- 
ing sun,  which,  in  my  opinion,  chills  the  fruit,  and  weakens  both 
the  wood  and  fruit,  and  by  that  means,  brings  on  the  mildew  from 
debility.  On  the  south-west,  1  prune  off  all  the  laterals,  tendrils, 
or  useless  wood,  so  that  by  this,  a  vinous  hedge  will  be  formed, 
that  protects  the  fruit  from  the  north-east,  and  gives  a  warm,  soft 
heat  on  the  south-west.  This  method  I  have  tried  for  several 
years,  and  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  good  crop,  while  all  other 
methods  and  positions  have  failed.  Grapes  are  injured  materially 
by  late  prunings,  when  the  wood  is  scarcely  done  growing;  it 
weakens  the  vine,  by  destroying  the  return  of  the  sap,  and  the 
fruit  stops  growing,  becomes  soft,  sour,  and  wholly  unfit  for  use. 
Vines  ought  not  to  be  pruned  much  after  July ;  the  fruit  needs  the 
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protection  of  the  leaves  as  the  nights  grow  colder;  they  were 
formed  for  that  purpose,  and  act  as  a  covering  to  modify  the  air, 
keep  off  the  cold  at  night,  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  during  the 
day,  and  to  protect  the  fruit  from  heavy  rains  and  other  injuries. 

These  are  a  very  few  hasty  remarks,  which  1  have  thrown  together : 
if  you  deem  them  worthy  an  insertion  in  your  forthcoming  maga- 
zine, you  are  at  Hherty  to  make  use  of  them.  In  a  future  number, 
I  shall  continue  them  further.  Yours,        Pemberton. 

Boston,  Dec.  16,  1834. 


Art.  III.      On  the  Preservation   and  Cultivation  of  the  indigenous 
Plants  of  North  America.     By  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Esq. 

Many  of  the  plants  which  decorate  the  woods  and  fields  of  this 
region,  are  with  justice  considered  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
pleasure-garden  in  Europe,  and  only  require  to  be  known,  in  order 
to  rise  to  the  same  estimation  here.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that 
plants  of  difficult  cultivation,  like  the  more  timid  wild  animals,  seem 
to  recede  as  civilization  and  agriculture  advance ;  so  that  many,  which 
no  doubt  grew  plentifully  in  this  neighborhood,  are  now  only  to  be 
found  in  sequestered  spots,  and  at  considerable  distances. 

A  short  notice  of  a  k\x  of  the  most  showy,  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  many  of  your  readers;  and  may,  perhaps,  introduce  into  no- 
tice plants,  the  pursuit  and  discovery  of  which,  in  their  native  soil 
and  situations,  have  afforded,  to  the  writer  of  this,  unalloyed  pleasure. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  I  would  place 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  the  Cardinal  flower,  the  brilliant  scarlet  spikes 
of  which  ornament  the  sides  of  brooks  and  watery  places,  in  July  and 
August.  Although  these  are  its  native  habitats,  yet  cultivation  has 
shown  that  constant  moisture  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  it 
will  flourish  in  almost  any  part  of  the  garden,  if  not  too  arid.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  either  after  flowering  or 
very  early  in  the  spring.  In  Europe,  where  the  taste  prevails  of 
planting  flowers  in  masses,  the  splendid  color  of  this  plant  causes  it 
to  be  thus  abundantly  employed. 

Gerardia — three  varieties  of  yellow,  and  three  of  rose  color.  I 
have  placed  this  plant  second  on  the  list,  with  a  view  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  experimental  horticulturists  to  its  habits,  which  are  sin- 
gular and  render  it  very  difficult  of  cultivation.  Its  great  beauty  and 
elegance  would,  however,  amply  repay  any  trouble  that  might  be 
taken  to  make  it  common  in  our  gardens.  It  grows  in  woods  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brighton  and  Dorchester;  and  all  three  varieties  of  the 
yellow,  which  are  very  distinct  in  foliage,  are  abundantly  found  in 
the  woods  about  Hingham.  On  lacerating  very  slightly  any  part  of 
the  plant,  either  stem,  leaf  or  flower,  it  immediately  turns  black  and 
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is  destroyed.  I  imagine  tliat  tlie  tender  fibrils  and  spongioles  of  the 
root  partake  of  this  great  susceptibiHty,  probably  have  it  in  a  higher 
degree;  hence  any  attempts  at  removal,  and  1  have  made  above 
twenty,  at  almost  every  period  of  the  year,  prove  abortive,  from  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  vessels  on  which  the  life  of  the  plants  de- 
pend. I  have  hitberto  failed  in  raising  plants  from  seed,  but  this  has 
no  doubt  been  from  want  of  proper  care.  The  plant  is  rare  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  often  only  necessary  to  state  difficulties  in  order  to 
engage  persons  in  undertaking  to  overcome  them.  1  shall  be  happy 
if  this  be  the  result  with  this  charming  plant,  which  flowers  from 
August  to  September. 

The  third  and  last  plant  I  shall  name  on  this  occasion  is 
Bartsia  Coccinea,  or  the  Scarlet  Bartsia.  The  great  beauty  of 
this  plant  does  not  consist  in  the  flower,  which  is  inconspicuous,  but 
in  the  bright  orange-scarlet  color  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves,  (or 
bractes)  from  the  axil  of  which  the  flower  proceeds.  It  is  an  annual, 
flowering  in  April  and  May,  hence  a  desirable  plant,  and  in  a  mass 
presents  a  most  splendid  appearance.  The  nearest  situation  I  know 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Dedham. —  [It  may  be 
found  near  Fresh  Pond,  Watertown. —  Conds.] 

In  a  future  paper,  I  may  probably  offer  some  remarks  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  orchideous  plants  which  are  found  in  this  vicinity,  and 
which,  when  better  known,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
lover  of  horticulture. 

n    ,        n      n   i-^o^  Yours,       J.  E.  Teschemacher. 

Boston,  Dec.  6,  lo34.  ' 

We  are  highly  gratified  to  find  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  us,  in  our  intro- 
ductory remarks,  in  relation  to  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  indigenous  plants 
of  our  country,  are  the  same  as  those  of  so  enthusiastic  an  amateur  and  lover  of 
botany,  as  Mr.  Teschemacher.  He  has  collected  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  wild 
plants  around  Boston  ;  and  no  one,  we  are  assured,  is  better  able  to  desciibe  their 
beauties,  the  situations  where  they  may  be  found,  or  the  most  successful  method 
of  their  cultivation  when  removed  from  their  native  habitats  to  the  pleasure-garden. 
Gerard/a  /^edicularis  grows  in  abundance  at  Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  flower- 
ing during  July  and  August. —  Conds. 


Art.  IV.  Ohicrtmtions  on  the  Camellia  and  its  Varieties,  with  some 
Account  of  its  Introdnctiun  into  Great  Britain  and  this  Country. 
By  M.  P.  WiLDEij,  Esq. 

In  the  whole  range  of  splendid  exotics  which  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  combine  so  much  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  either  as  it  regards  the  dark,  shining  evergreen  of 
their  foliage,  or  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  their  flowers,  as  those  con- 
stituting the  natural  order  Camellia. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  unrivalled  for  the  richness  of  its 
foliage,  but  in  the  dreary  months  of  winter,  when  almost  all  the 
attractions  of  the  floral  kingdom  are  wrapt  in  slumber,  it  stands  forth 
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with  peculiar  splendor,  displaying  its  showy  blossoms  of  varied  hue, 
and  reigninsj^  at  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  green-house. 

It  is  not  known  that  they  are  indigenous  to  any  other  countries 
than  China,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  islands  of  Japan. 

The  order  is  divided  by  botanists  into  two  genera,  Thea  and  Ca- 
mellia ;  the  latter  being  named  in  honor  of  George  Joseph  Kamel, 
and  the  former  the  plant  wliich  produces  our  tea,  so  universally 
known  and  used  as  a  luxury,  and  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  of 
vast  importance;  there  having  been,  during  nine  months  of  the  past 
year,  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  chests,  or  upwards 
of  sixteen  millions  of  pounds,  imported  into  the  United  States  alone. 

There  exists  much  difference  of  opinion  among  botanists,  as  to  the 
order;  some  connecting  Thea  with  Camellia,  and  others  separating 
them.  Linnjeus  considered  them  as  two  distinct  genera,  while  Pro- 
fessor Lindley  doubts  the  propriety  of  such  division,  and  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany,  (London,  8vo.  1832) 
has  arranged  both  Thea  and  Camellia,  under  the  natural  order  Tern- 
stroemiacae.  The  genus  Thea  is  divided  into  two  species,  Thea 
viridis,  the  green,  and  Thea  bohea,  the  black  tea.  The  genus 
Camellia  is  by  Loudon,  in  his  Hortus  Britannicus,  divided  into  six 
species,  viz.  Camellia  euroyides,  oleifera,  Kissi,  Sasanqua  reticu- 
lata and  japonica.  Camellia  euroyides,  being  considered  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  genera,  Thea  and  Camellia,  and  closely 
allied  to  the  Theas ;  and  Camellia  japwuica,  the  type  of  the  genus, 
and  from  which  species  has  originated  almost,  if  not  all,  of  the  double 
varieties  now  extant.  There  are,  however,  two  other  doubtful  species, 
viz.  Camellia  axillaris,  of  Dr.  Sims,  and  Camellia  Drupifera,  of  i/OM- 
reiro.  Camellia  axillaris  being  described,  by  the  Messrs.  Baumann, 
in  their  "Camellias  de  BoUwiller,"  (France, folio,  1833-34)  a  work 
of  great  merit,  as  belonging  to  the  genus  Gordonia  ;  and  in  Loudon's 
Hortus  Britannicus,  as  Polyspora  axillaris,  both  of  which  are  arranged 
under  the  natural  order  Ternstroemiacea^.  Camellia  Dmpifera  has  not 
yet  been  imported  into  Great  Britain  or  this  country, and  is  thus  spoken 
of  in  Chandler  &.  Booth's  Illustrations  of  the  Camellia: — "Judging 
from  Loureiro's  description,  we  think  it  a  very  doubtful  species,  and 
apparently  distinct  from  Camellia." 

The  Camellia  japonica,  or  the  old  Single  Red,  was  first  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  about  the  year  1739,  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century  remained  a  very  scarce  plant ;  and  we  may  infer,  but  little 
known,  not  being  mentioned  in  the  eighth  edition  of  Miller's  Dic- 
tionary, published  in  1768.  Neither  do  we  hear  of  any  farther  im- 
portations into  the  kingdom,  until  1792,  when  the  old  Double  White 
and  Double  Striped  were  iDrought  out,  followed,  in  1794,  by  the 
Double  Red. 

It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  about  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  The  most  particular  information  I  have  on 
the  subject,  is  from  M.  Floy,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who  informs  me 
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that  he  brought  over  with  him,  from  Eni^hind,  in  July,  1800,  a  plant  of 
the  Double  White,  for  Jolm  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
who  had  two  or  three  years  previously  imported  the  Sina;le  Red.  Tlie 
precise  time  of  its  introduction  into  New  England  is  not  known;  but 
it  must  have  been  soon  after,  as  in  1806,  John  Prince,  Esq.  received 
of  the  late  Joseph  Barrell,  of  Charlestown,  a  small  plant  of  the 
Double  White. 

The  Camellia  japonica  became  now  more  generally  known  and 
admired;  and  between  this  time  and  1812,  accessions  were  made,  by 
importations  from  China,  into  Great  Britain,  of  the  Lady  Hume's 
Blush,  anemoneflora,  myrtifolia,  atrorubens,  Pomponia,  pa;onifl6ra 
and  most  of  what  are  now  called  common  varieties.  Since  1812,  the 
importations  into  England  have  been  small,  compared  with  the  number 
of  seedling  varieties,  which  have  been  raised  by  cross-impregnation. 
The  first  seedling  exliibited  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Stoke  Newington,  in  1824,  and  was  con- 
sidered so  much  of  a  curiosity,  that  a  medal  was  awarded  him  for  his 
success,  and  is  the  Camellia  now  known  as  Camellia  japonica  Rossi. 
Since  which,  there  have  been  a  great  number  of  seedling  varieties 
raised,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  France,  Germany,  and  some  few 
in  the  United  States.  So  well  is  the  art  now  understood,  that  a 
writer,  in  a  late  tour  on  the  continent,  observes,  that  there  are  large 
houses,  in  the  vicinhy  of  Ghent,  devoted  entirely  to  Camellias,  with 
extensive  collections  not  yet  named.  Indeed,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
seedlings  that  may  be  raised  by  cross-impregnation,  and  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  Camellia  japonica  will  rival  the  far  famed 
Rose,  in  the  number  of  its  varieties. 

There  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  numerous  exhibitions  of  new 
kinds  at  the  meetings  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  to 
which  the  Messrs.  Chandler,  of  the  Vauxhall  nursery,  have  been 
large  contributors  ;  having  shown,  of  their  own  raising,  within  a  few 
years,  eleven  varieties,  of  first  rate  excellence.  Mr.  Press,  of  Horn- 
sey,  has  also  produced  several  of  unparalleled  beauty;  and  his  name 
will  be  long  associated  with  the  Eclipse,  invincible,  and  Rose  of  the 
World.  In  France,  great  success  has  been  realized  in  raising  seed- 
lings, if  we  may  judge  by  the  catalogues,  some  of  them  enumerating 
more  than  two  hundred  varieties  of  the  Camellia  japonica. 

The  Camellia  will  succeed  tolerably  well  in  any  good,  rich  soil. 
But  that  more  generally  used  at  the  present  day,  in  England,  is  com- 
posed of  one  part  peat,  or  bog  earth,  and  two  parts  a  strong  yellow 
loam.  The  compost  I  have  used,  and  in  which  my  Camellias  have 
grown  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  consists  of  two  parts 
peat,  two  parts  rich  maiden  loam,  from  an  old  pasture,  and  one  part 
each  of  leaf  soil  and  sand  ;  the  whole  of  which  should  be  well  mixed, 
and  turned  over  several  times  before  usinu,  but  not  sifted.  Should 
it  be  desirable  to  increase  the  growth  rapidly,  a  larger  proportion  of 
peat  may  be  used  ;  but  in  this  compost  they  will  not  be  so  prolific  in 
their  flower  buds. 
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The  best  season  for  shiftiii'j;  the  plants  is  about  the  first  of  March  ; 
and  wliich  should  be  done  by  turning  them  out  of  the  pots,  carefully 
pricking,  with  a  sharp  stick,  a  little  of  tlie  soil  from  the  old  ball,  and 
repotting  them  in  a  pot  a  size  larger  than  the  one  from  which  they 
were  removed  ;  especial  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  young 
fibres  of  the  roots,  and  also  to  give  the  pots  good  drainage.  There 
are  various  methods  of  increasing  the  Camellia,  such  as  by  seeds, 
layers,  inarching,  grafting,  budding  and  cuttings.  The  surest  and 
most  expeditious  of  which  is  by  inarching,  aud  should  be  performed 
earlv  in  March,  just  before  the  plants  commence  making  their  spring 
grow'th,  in  the  following  manner: — Select  a  healthy  young  plant,  of 
the  Single  Red,  or  any  free  growing  variety,  as  near  the  size  of  the 
scion  you  intend  to  affix  to  it  as  possible  ;  next,  find  a  smooth  place, 
and  free  from  leaves  in  both,  and  adjust  the  plants  so  that  they  may 
approach  each  other  at  the  point  desired  ;  then,  pare  away  the  half 
of  eitlier  stock,  fitting  them  together  so  exactly,  that  the  inner  rinds 
of  both  the  barks  may  meet ;  bind  them  firmly  together  with  bass 
matting,  or  coarse  woollen  yarn;  cover  the  wounded  parts  with  a 
coating  of  clay,  and  over  this  another  of  moss,  to  exclude  the  air  ;  for 
on  this,  I  have  found,  depends  in  a  great  measiu'e  the  success  of  the 
operation.  In  ten  or  twelve  weeks  the  inarching  may  be  cut  from 
the  parent  plant,  and  the  union,  if  ever,  will  have  taken  place  ;  at 
which  time,  the  stock  must  be  cut  down  to  where  the  parts  unite, 
and  the  plants,  for  a  few  days  placed  in  a  close  frame. 

Grafting  or  budding  are  seldom  resorted  to  in  this  country  or  else- 
where, and  never  except  to  increase  new  and  high  cost  varieties;  the 
process  being  at  best  but  a  tedious  one,  requiring  a  long  time  to  make 
good  plants. 

The  increasing  by  layers  is  not  at  all  convenient,  as  the  plant  must 
be  placed  in  a  frame  for  the  purpose,  and  protected  from  the  frost 
during  the  winter,  it  requiring  more  than  one  season  for  them  to  root 
sufficiently  to  be  separated  from  the  stool.  The  Camellia  may  be 
grown  from  cuttings,  the  Single  Red  and  Middlemist  being  the  easiest 
to  strike,  and  the  Double  Wjiite  and  Myrtle-leaved  the  most  difficult;, 
but  the  plants  procured  in  this  manner  are  much  more  beautiful  in 
their  shape,  and  prolific  in  their  blossoms.  As  an  example,  I  might 
mention  a  Double  White,  raised  about  fifteen  years  since,  from  a 
cutting,  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Dixwell,  of  this  city,  upon;  which 
I  counted,  the  last  season,  more  than  two  hundred,  and  the  present, 
more  than  three  hundred  flower  buds.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  when  the  plants  are  not  in  a  growing  state ; 
but  the  best  time  is  in  the  autumn,  when  the  young  wood  is  becom- 
ing ripe,  and  should  be  performed  in  the  following  manner: — Cut 
them  smoothly  across  at  the  joint,  between  the  old  and  new  wood, 
and  plant  them  firmly  in  pots,  well  drained,  of  pure  river  sand  ;  cov- 
■ering  them  with  bell-glasses,  keeping  them  moderately  moist,  and 
placing  them  in  the  shade.     In  from  four  to  six  months,  they  usually 
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commence  taking  root,  at  which  time  they  will  be  materially  assisted 
in  their  growth  by  being  placed  in  a  mild  hot-bed.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  have  sufficient  roots,  which  will  probably  be  in 
about  one  year,  they  may  be  repotted,  singly,  into  small  pots,  giving 
them  the  compost  used  for  established  plants. 

The  Camellia  may  be  easily  made  to  produce  seed,  but  rarely 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  impregnation.  When  it  is  ripe,  which 
will  be  in  October  or  November,  it  should  be  sown  in  small  pots, 
placed  in  the  green-house,  and  kept  moderately  moist  during  the 
winter.  In  the  spring,  the  plants  will  be  up,  and  the  following  autumn 
they  may  be  separated,  with  small  balls  of  earth,  and  potted  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Having,  gentlemen,  completed  the  observations  intended  for  this 
communication,  1  may,  if  leisure  should  permit,  offer  some  further 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  this  beautiful  genus,  together  with  a  brief 
description  of  such  named  varieties  as  are  known  to  be  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. Yours,         M.  P.  Wilder. 

Boston,  Dec.  16,  1834. 

If  our  Magazine  contained  only  the  above  communication  from  Mr.  Wilder,  we' 
should  then  consider  it  as  worth  double  its  stated  price.  The  Camellia  has  now 
become  so  popular  a  flower,  that  no  collection  of  plants  can  be  called  perfect  un- 
less they  contain  some  of  its  choice  and  beautiful  varieties.  We  visited  most  of 
the  gardens  around  New  York,  last  spring,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  more 
acquainted  with  this  favorite  flower.  Among  others,  were  those  of  Messrs.  Prince, 
Hogg,  Floy  and  Harrison  ;  the  two  latter  gentlemen  have  raised  many  splen- 
did varieties  ;  indeed,  some  of  them  are  held  at  very  high  prices  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  London  nurserymen.  Mr.  Floy  has  raised  one,  which  we  observed  in 
bloom,  that  as  far  excels  all  the  plants,  descriptions  or  plates  of  any  Camellias  we 
have  ever  seen,  as  can  be  imagined  ;  he  has  named  it  Floyii.  Mr.  Harrison  has 
also  raised  a  lovely  Double  White,  which  almost  equals  the  old  White;  he  has 
also  raised  many  others.  Among  all  their  numerous  varieties,  we  observed  none 
which  surpassed,  in  the  beauty  and  health  of  the  plants,  the  elegance  of  their  rich, 
dark  green,  shining  foliage,  or  the  splendor  of  their  magnificent  flowers,  those  of 
Mr.  Wilder.  He  has,  we  believe,  nearly  one  hundred  varieties,  some  of  which 
are  of  late  introduction,  and  are  very  rare  in  European  collections.  Many  of 
these  will  produce  their  blossoms  this  winter. when  our  readers  may  expect  from  him 
a  description  of  them.  We  presume  many  recollect  tiie  plant  of  Camellia  Chand- 
lerii,  one  of  the  finest  kinds,  which  Mr.  Wilder  presented  at  the  Horticultural 
Society's  room,  last  season,  with  other  varieties.  Those  wlio  do.  will  not  forget  its 
gorgeous  appearance.  The  above  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Wilder's  experience, 
and  we  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  his  practice. — Conds. 


Art.  V.      On  the    History   and   Cultivation    of  the    Viola    tricolor, 
Pansy  violet,  or  HcarV s-casc.     By  S.  Walker. 

"  The  daughters  of  the  flood  have  search'd  the  mead 
For  violets  pale,  and  cropped  the  poppy's  head  ; 
Punsies  to  please  the  sight,  and  cassia  sweet  to  smell." — Drydcn. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  has  been  the  care  of  the  tasteful,  in 
every  age  and  in  every  climate.  While  it  affords  an  innocent  and 
interesting  occupation  for  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  happy,  it  may 
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be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest  advantage,  as  a  solace  under  the  per- 
plexities and  troubles  of  life. 

In  the  warm  and  balmy  breezes  which  are  wafted  over  the  plains 
of  Persia,  and  the  still  farther  East,  the  youths  and  maidens  of  those 
climes,  assisted  by  their  poets,  invented  a  language  of  flowers,  ex- 
pressive of  every  emotion  of  the  heart,  and  spoke  every  shade  of 
affection,  from  the  first  spark  of  passion  to  the  brightest  kindling  of 
love.  Our  distinguished  poet,  Percival,  has  noticed  this  most 
beautifully  in  one  of  his  poems : — 

"  In  eastern  lands  they  talk  in  flowers, 
And  they  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and  cares ; 
Each  blossom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowers 
On  its  leaves  a  mystic  language  bears." 

It  would  be  delightful  to  wander  long  in  Nature's  garden  of  flowers ; 
but  the  cultivator,  perhaps,  should  never  generalize  until  his  labor  is 
over,  but  should  take  special  care  of  each  individual  plant  as  it  comes 
under  his  hand,  to  be  cherished  by  his  care  and  skill.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  hard  rule,  and  in  a  work  of  taste  may,  perhaps,  be  broken 
with  forgiveness. 

I  ask  the  reader, — ^if  he  has  ever  been  delighted  by  a  rose  of 
Sharon,  or  stopped  to  gaze  on  a  lilt/  of  the  valley, — to  view  with 
me  that  little,  delicate  flower,  the  tricolored  violet,  which,  by  many 
English  authors,  is  called  the  pansy,  or  hear fs-ease.  The  history  of 
this  flower  goes  back  to  the  days  of  fable ;  and,  what  is  most  extraor- 
dinary, it  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  revolutions  of  taste  and 
attachments,  so  common  in  respect  to  the  productions  of  the  flower- 
garden.  Some  florists  trace  the  name  and  origin  of  this  flower  to  lo, 
daughter  of  Midas,  who,  as  the  early  poets  say,  was  changed  by 
Diana,  the  protector  of  chastity,  to  a  violet,  to  hide  her  from  Apollo, 
who  had  become  enamored  of  this  earth-born  beauty.  It  is  a  lovely 
allegory ;  for  this  modest  blossom,  after  many  centuries  have  passed 
away,  still  retains  the  bashful  timidity  of  the  nymph,  partially  con- 
cealing itself  in  its  own  foliage  and  that  of  other  neighboring  shrubs 
and  plants,  and  shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  the  Sun,  in  his  vernal  and 
autumnal  search  for  his  long-lost  lo,  the  object  of  his  love. 

In  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  all  their  works  of  taste,  upon 
natural  scenery,  they  embroider  their  productions  with  some  allusion 
to  this  lovely  flower.  In  the  Floral  Games,  of  the  Romans,  the 
violet  was  the  beau-ideal  of  Flora,  as  the  prize  consisted  of  a  golden 
violet. 

That  great  master,  as  well  as  lover  of  nature,  the  Bard  of  Avon, 
has  mingled  the  perfume  of  this  flower  with  the  sweet  and  delicate 
thoughts  of  the  fair  Ophelia,  who,  in  her  morbid  state  of  sensibility, 
when  Reason  was  shaken  on  her  throne  by  Grief,  "turned  every- 
thing to  prettyness.''  She  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  language 
of  flowers,  and  makes  some  beautiful  discriminations  between  the 
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different  kinds  of  violets,  even  in  that  state  of  mind.  One  species, 
it  seems,  was  "dedicate'^  to  love,  meaning  the  passion  of  youthful 
hearts ;  and  the  other,  to  that  feeling  of  reverence  and  affection  which 
the  child  entertains  for  a  parent  or  benefactor : — 

'^Oph. — There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance; 

Praj  you,  love,  remember;  and  there  is  punsles, 
That's  for  thoughts. 
Laer. — A  document  in  machiess ;  thoughts  and 

Remembrance  fitted. 
Oph. — Tiiere's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines; — 

There's  rue  for  you  ;  and  here's  some  for  me; — 

We  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o'Sundays  ; — 

You  may  wear  your  rue  with  a  ditference. — 

There's  a  daisy  : — I  would  give  you  some 

Violets  ;  but  they  withered  all  tulun  my  father  died." 

The  immortal  Milton,  who  saw  the  worlds  beyond  us  "with  an 
angel's  ken,"  and  was  familiar  with  every  maze  of  science;  who  de- 
scribed with  equal  accuracy  a  constellation  or  a  flower,  has  also  made 
some  distinction  in  the  violets; — ■ 

-flowers  were  the  couch, 


Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 

And  hyacinths,  earth's  freshest,  softest  lap." 

The  bard,  who  saw  all  things  as  Nature  made  them,  has  carpeted 
the  bowers  of  paradise  with  the  richest  and  sweetest  flowers,  among 
which  the  violet  is  first  named : — 

"  Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand,  alone  they  passed 
On  to  their  blissful  bower ;  it  was  a  place 
Chosen  by  the  sov'reign  l^lanter,  when  lie  framed 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use  ;  the  roof, 
Of  thickest  covert,  was  interwoven  shade, 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf:  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall :  each  beauteous  flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine. 

Reared  high  their  flourished  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic :  underfoot  the  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacintli,  with  rich  inlay 
Broidered  the  ground,  more  colored  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem." 

The  generic  term,  violet,  is  derived  from  the  Romans,  yet  the  tri- 
colored  violet  has,  perhaps,  alone  received  the  English  names  of  ^^a??sj/ 
and  hearfs-ease.  By  modem  florists,  this  beautiful  flower  is  called  the 
viola  grandijlora,  orihe  great-Jioivcred  jjausi/  violet;  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  of  late,  by  way  of  great  distinction,  it  has  been  called  "the 
Jlorisfs  Jlower.'^  There  are  now,  in  the  gardens  in  England,  more 
than  three  hundred  varieties  of  this  plant,  and  the  cultivators  are 
every  year  repaid  for  their  attention  to  this  little  gem  of  their  love, 
by  new  varieties.  Some  beautiful  ones  have  been  exhibited  in  this 
country,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  purpurea.     It  has  been  suggested, 
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with  much  propriety,  that  this  variety  should  be  called  unimaculata, 
as  the  petals  are  entirely  purple,  with  the  exception  of  the  eye  of  the 
flower,  which  is  small,  and  of  a  bright  yellow.  Other  varieties,  from 
tricolor  to  pure  yellow,  and  from  nearly  black  to  white,  are  to  be 
found  in  some  collections  in  this  vicinity. 

This  violet  should  have  but  one  name,  "hearfs-ease;"  for  its  cul- 
tivation delights  the  heart  of  the  florist,  if  he  has  any  love  of  nature 
in  him.  It  blooms  while  "the  coming  frosts  of  later  autumn"  have 
put  most  other  plants  in  the  garden  to  sleep  for  the  winter;  it  remains, 
as  if  unwilling  to  leave  the  sight  of  man;  and  sometimes,  in  a  mod- 
erate winter,  it  is  seen,  partially  covered  with  snow,  with  buds  ready 
formed  to  usher  in  "young  spring."  The  appearance  of  this  flower 
keeps  alive  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator,  and  as  he  turns  his  eye,  for 
a  moment,  from  his  favorite  violet,  to  look  for  the  crocus,  with  its 
"cloth  of  gold;"  and  the  anemone  hepatica,  clothed  in  its  white, 
pink  or  blue  mantle,  he  is  led  at  once  to  exclaim,  with  a  bosom 
heaving  with  joy,  "summer  is  coming,  cold  winter  awa'."  In  some 
climates  the  violet  is  perpetually  in  flower,  and  there  it  received  the 
name  of  "forget-me-not J' 

It  is  a  fact,  as  before  remarked,  that  the  violet  has  never  suffered 
from  the  caprice  of  fashion.  Ever  since  it  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  its 
mother  earth,  it  has  been  the  favorite  of  the  cottage  and  the  palace ; 
children  have  plucked  it  with  delight,  and  the  most  tasteful  have  watch- 
ed it  in  all  its  progress,  to  its  present  high  state  ofcultivation.  In  1832, 
it  was  one  of  five  flowers  selected  for  show  at  the  London  Metropol- 
itan Exhibition  of  Flowers,  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  birth  day ;  and 
it  will  never  lose  a  particle  of  its  attraction. 

Perhaps  those  who  are  absorbed  in  politics,  or  governed  by  ambi- 
tion, to  whom  nothing  is  sweet  but  the  sounds  of  the  comitia  or  the 
eloquence  of  the  halls  of  legislation,  would  take  but  little  pleasure  in 
repeating  with  me  the  lines  on  the  culture  of  this  little  flower,  by  that 
"simple-minded  peasant-poet,"  Clare: — 

"  Violets,  sweet  tenants  of  the  shade, 
In  purple's  richest  pride  arrayed, 

Your  errand  here  fulfil; 
Go,  bid  the  artist's  simple  strain 
Your  lustre  imitate  in  vain, 

And  match  your  Maker's  skill." 

While  I,  bending  over  the  first  vernal  violet  that  rears  its  head  in 
my  garden,  shall  join  with  Wordsworth  in  praise  of  his  favorite 
flower,  the  celandine: — 

"Let,  with  bold,  advent'rous  skill, 
Others  thrid  the  polar  sea; 
Build  a  p3'ramid  who  will; 
Praise  it  is  enough  for  me, 
If  there  be  but  three  or  four 
Who  will  love  my  little  flower." 
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This  beautiful  flower  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  Japan,  and  many  parts, 
of  Europe.  The  infinity  of  provincial  names  which  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  it,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  a  general 
favorite.  It  has  been  called,  in  addition  to  the  names  already  given, 
Love  in  Idleness,  Live  in  Idleness,  Call  me  to  you,  Three  faces 
under  a  Hood,  Herb  Trinity,  Flower  of  Jove,  Ladies^  Delight, 
Sj)arkler,  Flamy,  with  many  others. 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  very  simple :  it  may  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  the  spring  or  falL  and  also  by  layers  and 
pipings.  To  obtain  new  varieties,  the  seeds  from  the  best  sorts  should 
be  gathered  as  they  become  ripe,  and  sown  directly.  The  plants 
will  appear  in  about  fourteen  days :  those  of  the  spring  sowing,  will 
bloom  in  autumn,  and  the  autumn  plants  in  the  spring ;  and  if  they 
are  protected  from  the  summer's  sun,  after  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  they 
will  continue  to  bloom  until  the  frost  becomes  severe. 

The  best  sorts  are  the  purpurea,  alba,  and  Carter^s  Prince  of 
Orange,  ihe  latter  raised  from  seed,  in  1832,  by  Mr.  William  Carter, 
at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge;  to  these  add  Perfection,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Mary  (^ueen  of  Scots,  Luna,  Admiral,  and  some  other 
choice  varieties,  to  be  found  in  every  good  collection. 

Roxbury,  Dec.  1834.  S.  Walker. 


Art.  VI.     Cultivation  of  the  Mimulus  lilteus,  var.  rivuldris. 
By  the  Conductors. 

This  little  beauty  of  the  flower-garden  and  green-house,  is  easily 
raised  from  cuttings,  or  from  seeds,  which  it  produces  in  great  abun- 
dance. There  are  three  or  four  fine  new  varieties,  originated 
in  the  English  gardens,  during  the  last  two  years,  and  which  are, 
from  the  colored  plates  and  descriptions,  much  more  beautiful  than 
the  luteus  rivularis.  They  will  probably  be  introduced  into  our 
gardens  before  another  season.  The  seed,  if  sown  during  Janu- 
ary, February  or  March,  should  be  placed  in  the  green-house;  it 
will  be  up  in  a  few  days,  and  the  plants  should  be  potted  off"  into 
the  smallest  size  pots.  When  they  are  rooted,  they  should  be 
kept  constantly  watered,  and  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  shift  them  into  the  next  size,  in  which  tlicy  will  flower  freely. 
Cuttings  should  be  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  they  will 
root  without  difficulty. 

Put  five  or  six  cuttings  in  each  pot.  The  soil  for  them  should 
be,  about  two  thirds  loam,  and  one  third  leaf  mould,  or  peat  earth. 
Mimulus  moschatus,  (musk-scented)  and  punctatus,  are  very  pretty 
plants,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  They  may  all  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  into  the  border,  during  summer. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Jin  .^ddyrss  dcliverul  hifore  the  Massachusetts  HortiniJtnral  Socictij,  nt 
their  Sixth  Auniccrsary,  Sept.  17,  18:34.  By  J.  C.  Gray,  Esq.  To  which  is 
appended  tlie  Committee's  Reports  of  the  Fruits  and  Flowers  e.xhibited  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  a  List  of  the  Members  of  the  Society.  Pamphlet.  Svo. 
pp.  40.     Boston,  1834. 

This  excellent  and  interesting  address,  as  well  as  all  the  previous  ones  delivered 
before  the  Society  at  its  annual  festivals,  should  be  read  by  every  lover  of  horti- 
culture. They  all  contain  much  pleasing,  as  well  as  useful  information.  We  do 
not  know  how  the  Massacliusetts  Horticultural  Society,  as  one  means,  could 
better  brino-  about  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  than  to  publish  an 
extra  number  of  copies  of  every  anniversary  address,  and  distribute  them  gratu- 
itously, or  have  them  sold  at  cost  by  all  the  principal  booksellers.  Now,  they  are 
confined  to  the  members  of  the  society,  many  of  whom,  perhaps,  do  not  feel  as 
interested  as  individuals  not  having  any  connection  with  it,  and  who  aie  thus  de- 
prived of  the  gratification  of  reading  the  address.  The  society  has  done  wonders 
towards  disseminating  a  taste  for  gardening  pursuits,  and  this  would  be  taking  one 
more  useful  step  to  further  its  designs  of  circulating  among  the  public,  interesting 
and  valuable  intormation. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Gray,  and  are  happy  to  state  that  he  was 
listened  to  by  a  large  and  respectable  audience.  As  our  Magazine  may  be  read 
by  many  who  will  not  see  his  address,  we  do  not  know  in  what  manner  we  can 
render  our  pages  more  interesting,  than  by  making  a  few  extracts.  In  relation  to 
horticultute,  as  an  amusement,  Mr.  Gray  says, — 

'•This  art  may  be  recommended,  in  the  first  place,  as  an  innocent  and  salutary 
amusement.  In  bestowing  upon  it  these  titles,  I  have  said  very  much  in  its  favor. 
The  topic  of  amusements  has  ever  been  a  most  perplexing  and  difficult  one  to  the 
moral  casuist.  I  suppose  that  no  one  would  proscribe  all  relaxation.  All  admit 
that  the  most  industrious  individual  must  have  his  intervals  either  of  recreation 
or  of  idleness.  But  what  amusements  should  be  recommended,  or  tolerated,  is  a 
question  on  which  there  is  far  less  unanimity  of  sentiment.  In  this  country,  there 
is,  I  believe,  both  a  small  amount  and  a  smaller  variety  of  relaxation,  than  in 
most  others.  We  are,  at  least  in  New  England,  emjjhatically,  a  grave  people. 
The  simple  manners  and  rigid  morals  which  have  descended  to  us  from  our  Pu- 
ritan ancestors,  our  rigorous  climate  and  stubborn  soil,  the  equal  distribution  of 
property  by  descent  and  its  necessary  consequence,  the  small  number  of  men  of 
wealth  and  leisure,  have  rendered  us,  though  certainly  not  a  gloomy,  yet  a  seri- 
ous and  practical  community.  Many  amusements,  which  have  prevailed  in  other 
countries,  never  have,  and  we  trust  never  will  take  root  in  our  land.  Of  those 
which  are  fashionable  among  us,  there  are  several  which  are  denounced,  either 
as  deleterious,  or  at  least  perilous  to  our  morals,  by  a  large  and  respectable  por- 
tion of  our  population.  Tliis  is  not  the  occasion  to  inquire  how  far  such  senti- 
ments are  correct.  It  is  more  to  my  purpose  to  observe  that  there  is,  I  will  not 
say  no  ground,  but  no  pretext,  for  such  objections  against  the  pursuit  of  horticul- 
ture. He  must  be  a  stern  and  astute  casuist  indeed,  who  can  detect  anything  in 
this  occupation  tending  to  inflame,  to  debase,  or  to  enfeeble  the  mind.  You  are 
well  aware,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  garden  has  been  selected  by  all  ])nets  of  all 
nations,  as  the  abode  of  the  virtuous  in  a  future  state ;  that  horticulture  has  often 
been  recommended  by  the  strictest  moralists,  not  only  as  a  soothing,  but  as  a 
most  refining  occupation;  and  that  the  wonders  of  creative  power,  with  which  it 
renders  us  conveisant,  have  furnished  the  natural  theologian  with  some  of  his 
most  powerful  and  impressive  arguments." 

Mr.  Gray  thus  speaks  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  horticulture  : — 

"This  art  is,  however,  something  more  than  a  mere  passing  amusement.  It 
well  deserves  to  be  cherished  in  our  country,  for  the  auspicious  influence  which 
it  must  exert  on  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  community,  should  a  taste  for 
its  splendid  productions  become  a  prevalent  one.  Mankind  have  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  contemplation  of  what  is  graceful  or  beautiful,  serves  to  correct 
and  refine  the  taste,  to  expand  and  elevate  the  understanding,  to  soften  and  purify 
the  heart.     How  these  results  are  produced,  it  is  for  tiie  metaphysician  to  explain, 
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if  he  can;  the  results  tlicnist'lves  arc  not  the  less  real,  nor  the  less  manifest.  It 
is  on  tliis  princij)le,  that  the  fine  arts  liave  been  so  carefully  cherished  by  the 
ablest  statesmen  of  older  conununities.  No  one,  acquainted  with  the  history  or 
condition  of  those  communities,  can  doubt  that  those  arts  have  done  much  to 
counteract  the  evils  of  defective  systems  of  oovernment,  and  to  supply  the  want 
of  general  education.  With  us,  their  progress  nuist  be  for  a  long  tin»e,  for  obvi- 
ous and  cogent  reasons,  extremely  limited, — at  least,  this  must  bi;  said  of  those 
two  most  delicate  arts,  painting  uiid  sculpture. 

'•  If,  however,  the  productions  of  the  gardener's  labors  are  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  rank  vv'ith  the  works  of  the  painter  or  sculptor,  they  possess  what  in  our 
country  is  a  most  important  advantage  over  them,  viz.  that  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  our  community.  Pictures  and  statues  are,  even  iu 
older  nations,  confined  to  the  precincts  of  cities,  or  the  villas  of  the  opulent.  Not 
so  with  fine  flowers.  The  proprietor  of  the  smallest  farm  in  the  country,  or  the 
inhabitant  of  the  humblest  tenement  in  the  city,  may  decorate  his  house  with  or- 
naments, surpassing  in  richness  and  delicacy,  the  most  costly  produ';tions  of  the 
upholsterer.  The  furnishing  of  a  single  apartment  in  a  style  of  very  moderate 
splendor,  involves  a  greater  expense  tlian  many  florists  incur  at  seed-stores  and 
nurseries  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  Well,  tiien,  does  this  art  deserve 
encouragement  in  our  republican  and  economical  country." 

Mr.  Gray  thus  alludes  to  the  too  frequent  practice  of  many  of  our  farmers  and 
agriculturists,  in  cultivating  large  tracts  of  land: — 

"In  our  country,  where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  high,  our  farmers  are  strongly 
induced  to  spread  their  eftbrts  over  a  large  surface,  to  cultivate  a  great  extent  of 
ground  superficially,  rather  than  a  snriller  portion  thoroughly.  This  practice,  if 
justified  to  some  degree  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  has  been  carried 
quite  too  far  for  good  taste,  or  even  good  economy.  Nothmg  would  tend  more  to 
check  the  evils  consequent  on  such  a  system  than  the  general  practice  of  gardtn- 
ing.  It  is  in  a  garden  that  we  should  learn  those  principles  of  neatness  and  order, 
that  thoroughness  in  subdividing  and  enriching  the  soil,  that  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  weeds  and  insects,  and,  above  all,  that  vigilance  in  embracing  pre- 
cious and  fleeting  opportunities,  which  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
thriving  farmer.  It  is  by  this  cultivation  in  miniature,  so  to  speak,  that  we  should 
be  kept  from  despising  those  little  things  which,  in  agriculture  as  in  every  thing 
else,  must  ever  be  duly  regarded  by  all  who  aspire  to  great  results.  If  every  far- 
mer among  us  were,  also,  a  florist, — and  every  farmer  may  be  one  to  a  consider- 
able degree, — the  neatness  and  precision  of  his  gardening  operations  would  soon 
extend  itself, — if  not  already  existing  there, — to  his  field  cultivation,  and  our  vil- 
lages would  exhibit  much  of  that  exa(;tness  and  elegance,  so  conspicuous  and  so 
pleasing  in  our  Shaker  settlements." 

The  following  just  tribute  is  given  to  the  excellent  and  venerable  president  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society : — 

"How  ^evf  can  hope  for  a  reputation  so  extensive,  so  enduring,  and  so  enviable 
as  that  which  will  be  awarded,  both  in  his  country  and  ours,  to  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight.  How  long  and  how  highly  shall  we  honor  this  high-minded  Englishman, 
as  the  disinterested  and  unwearied  benefactor  of  our  infimt  horticulture.^  How 
nobly  has  he  exemplified  the  great  truths,  that  the  firmest  loyalty  to  our  own 
country  is  compatible  with  the  utmost  liberality  towards  others;  and,  that  when 
the  culture  of  the  soil  is  in  question,  our  views  should  know  no  other  bounds  than 
those  of  the  great  family  of  man.  A  k\v  years,  I  trust,  will  show  that  there  are 
those  among  us  who  emulate  his  achievements,  as  I  am  sure  there  are  many  who 
partake  of  his  spirit.  I  speak  from  high  authority,  when  I  say  that  tlie  friends  of 
horticulture  in  Europe  are  turning  their  eyes  anxiously  to  our  country.  They 
are  looking  to  our  bright  skies  and  fresh  soil  for  new  varieties  of  delicious  fruits, 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  which,  after  centuries  of  existence,  are  at  last  passing 
away.     Hopes  so  just  and  reasonable,  are  surely  not  destined  to  return  void." 

To  the  valuable  and  important  labors  of  the  late  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Gray  thus,  very  justly,  alhides: — 

"Of  most  of  those  individuals  to  whom  \  refer,  I  am  forbidden  to  speak  as  I 
could  wish,  by  the  delicacy  we  owe  to  all  within  the  circle  of  our  personal  inter- 
course. I  must  be  permitted,  liowevcr,  to  allude  particularly  to  one,  who  has 
lately  retired  from  that  circle;  I  mean  the  gentleman  who  has  pri'sided  over  our 
society  ever  since  its  formation,  but  who  for  many  years  previous,  had  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  tlioughts  to  agriculture  and  horticulture.  You  well  know, 
my  friends,  how  he  has  labored  in  our  cause.     You  are  all  aware  of  the  aid  which 
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it  has  dorived  from  his  powerful  and  accomplished  mind,  his  unwearied  industry, 
and  his  elevated  character.  His  services  will  long  be  respectfully  and  gratefully 
remembered,  and  I  am  sure  that  1  speak  in  the  name  not  only  of  all  who  hear  me, 
but  of  all  who  know  him,  when  I  express  the  best  wishes  for  his  health  and  hap- 
piness. Wherever  he  may  go,  though  no  longer  among  us,  he  will  never  cease 
to  be  of  IIS." 

AVe  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  rcmaik  that  "  New  York,  a  city  which 
has  added  to  its  other  liigh  claims  to  distinction,  thatof  taking  the  lead  in  Ameri- 
can horticulture."  Their  nurseries  and  gardens  may  enumerate  in  their  large 
collections,  many  choice  varieties  of  fruits  and  plants.  But  the  successful  and 
scientific  management  of  such,  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection 
by  the  amateurs  and  gardeners  in  our  own  vicinity. 

Mr.  Gray  concludes  with  an  appeal  to  the  merits  and  beauty  of  the  exhibition, 
as  evidence  of  the  success,  which  has  attended  the  exertions  of  the  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 


Art.  n.     RevieiDS  and  Extracts  of  Works  on  Horticulture. 

1.  The  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  Register  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Improvement. 
Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.  S.  H.  S.  &c.  In  monthly  numbers,  8vo. 
Is.  Gd.  each.     London.    1834. 

2.  The  Horticultural  Register,  and  General  Magazine  of  all  useful  and  interesting 
Discoveries  connected  vnth  JVatural  History  and  Rural  Subjects.  Conducted  by 
Joseph  Paxton,  F.  L.  S.  H.  S.  Li  monthly  numbers,  8vo.  Is.  each.  London. 
1834. 

Li  our  reviews  and  extracts  from  these  excellent  works,  (especially  that  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Loudon)  we  commence  with  the  volumes  for  the  last  year.  We 
find  in  them  a  number  of  articles,  containing  much  and  valuable  information, 
which  we  shall,  if  possible,  present  to  our  readers.  These  will  be  followed  up 
with  extracts  of  everything  useful  from  each  successive  number,  as  received. 
We  hope  thus  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of  all  improvements  in  horticulture 
which  may  be  made  by  our  transatlantic  friends. 

On  growing  Ftrm  and  other  Plants  in  Glass  Cases,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Smoke  of  London ;  and  on  transplanting  Plants  from  one  Country  to  another, 
by  similar  means. 

I  was  accidentally  led,  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  to  make  some  experi- 
ments on  the  growth  of  ferns,  &c.,  in  closely  glazed  vessels,  from  the  following 
circumstance.  I  had  buried  the  chrysalis  of  a  sphinx,  in  some  moist  mould,  in 
a  large  bottle  covered  with  a  lid.  Tlie  insect  attained  its  perfect  form  in  about 
a  month,  when  I  observed  one  or  two  minute  specks  of  vegetation  U[Jon  the 
surface  of  the  mo\dd.  Curious  to  oI»serve  the  developement  of  plants  in  so 
confined  a  situation,  I  placed  the  bottle  outside  one  of  my  windows  with  a 
northern  aspect.  The  plants  proved  to  be  one  of  Poa  annua,  and  one  of  Ne- 
j)hr6dium  [Aspidium  Swz.]  FiWx  mas.  In  this  situation  they  lived  more  than 
three  years,  din-ing  which  time  no  fresh  water  was  given  to  them,  nor  was  the  lid 
removed.  The  fern  produced  four  or  five  new  fronds  every  year ;  and  the  Poa 
flowered  the  second  year,  but  did  not  ripen  its  seeds.  Both  plants  ultimately 
perished  from  the  admission  of  rain  water,  in  consequence  of  the  rusting  of  the 
lid.  I  have  re|)eated  this  experiment,  with  uniform  success,  upon  more  than 
sixty  species  of  ferns,  belonging  to  the  following  genera: — ^splenium,  Aspid- 
ium, ^diantum,i?lechnum,  Cheilanthes,  Dav:ilh'a,  Dicksonia,  Doodia,  Gram- 
mitis,  Hymenophyllum,  Lycopodium,  Nephrodium,  Nipliobolus,  Polypodium, 
Pteris,  and  Trichomanes.  Various  other  plants,  vascular  as  well  as  celluLir,  and 
more  particularly  those  which  delight  in  humid  situations,  succeed  as  well 
as  the  ferns.  Among  others  may  be  enumerated  : — Oxalis  Acetosella,  Ane- 
mone nemorusa,   Dentaria  bulbifera,   Paris  quadrifolia,    Veronica  montana, 
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Listera  (Neouiii)  Nidus  avis,  &c.  Tlio  nictliod  of  proceeding  is  veiy  simple. 
The  ferns,  &c.,  may  be  planted  in  hoxes  of  any  size  or  shape,  fnniislied  with 
glazed  sides,  and  a  glazed  lid.  The  hottom  of  the  box  should  he  tilled  with 
nearly  equal  |)ortions  othog  moss,  vegetabU;  mould,  and  sand;  and  I  he  ferns, 
after  planting,  should  be  most  copiously  watered,  and  the  superfhious  water 
allowed  to  drain  olf  through  a  j)lug-liole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box:  the  l)lug 
is  then  to  be  put  in  tight,  the  glazed  lid  applied,  and  no  fariher  care  is  requi- 
site, than  that  of  keeping  the  box  in  the  light.  Jii  this  way  many  jjlants  will 
grow  for  years,  without  requiring  any  fresh  su|>])ly  of  water.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  this  plan  (subject  to  some  modi- 
fications, according  to  the  nature  of  the  enclosed  plants)  offers  to  the  horti- 
culturist, and  to  the  physiological  botanist.  To  the  one,  it  furnishes  a  ready 
mode  of  im|)orting  most  plants,  without  risk,  from  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  globe;  and,  to  the  other,  :he  oppornmify  of  making  more  accurate  exper- 
iments than  have  hitherto  been  practicable,  on  many  important  jjoints  con- 
nected with  vegetable  economy  ;  such  as  on  the  germination  of  seeds,  and 
the  developement-of  plants  in  various  kinds  of  air,  and  soil,  &c. ;  but  upon 
this  part  of  my  subject  I  need  not  here  enlarge.  I1ie  nmnerous  exj)eriments 
I  have  alreatly  made  have,  I  think,  established  one  im|)ortant  tact — that  the 
air  of  London,  when  treeil  from  adventitious  matter,  is  as  fitted  to  support 
vegetable  life  as  the  air  of  the  country.  1  cannot  conclude  this  short  account, 
without  expressing  my  warmest  acknowledgments  to  the  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
who  have  at  all  times  furnished  me  with  every  |)lant  I  required  from  their 
invaluable  collection. — N.  13.  Ward,  JVelldose  Square,  London.  jVarch  (J, 
1834.— Gard.  Mag.  for  May. 

On  the  Management  of  the  Vinery.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  damp,  (an  evil  so  often  complained  of  in  vineries) 
the  young  wood  shonkl  always  be  kept  thin,  by  taking  the  tops  irom  the 
shoots,  three  or  four  joints  above  the  fruit;  and  not  allowing  them  to  ramble 
through  the  house,  shading  the  fruit  from  the  sun,  and  preventing  the  free 
circulation  of  air  among  the  bunches  and  bori'ies.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
lateral  shoots,  which  push  from  the  young  wood,  should  be  cut  or  pinched 
off  at  the  first  or  second  joint,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  bursting  of  the  bud 
on  the  main  shoot. 

It  is  well  known,  that  every  place  from  which  the  sun  and  air  are  partially 
excluded,  is  sure  to  be  damp:  the  walls  of  a  house,  for  instance,  which  are 
covered  with  ivy,  if  it  is  not  in  a  very  dry  situation,  will  be  found  wet  and 
uncomfortable  in  the  inside.  When  this  is  considered,  it  will  a])[)ear  evident 
that,  upon  the  same  principle,  the  vinery  in  which  the  wood  is  not  properly 
thinned,  nuist  suffer  in  the  same  manner,  tliough  in  a  less  degree.  Particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  thinning  of  the  fruit ;  taking  out  most  berries 
in  the  heart  of  the  bunch  ;  leaving  those  towards  the  extremities ;  and  making 
the  whole  very  thin.  Those  kinds  of  gra|)es  the  bunches  of  which  are  of  a 
branchy  nature,  such  as  the  black  Hamburgh,  the  Syrian  or  white  Nice,  &c. 
should  always  be  stretched  out  a  little,  and  tied  up  with  a  small  piece  of  mat- 
ting, that  they  may  have  room  to  swell,  and  be  kept  from  crowding  each 
other.  This  is  not  only  a  means  of  preserving  the  bunches  from  damp,  but 
also  of  having  better-swelled  and  tiner-flavored  berries.  It  is  a  common 
practice  with  those  who  have  fruit  in  their  vineries,  when  the  season  is  far 
advanced,  to  keej)  u[)  the  temi)erature  of  the  .house  throughout  the  night,  with 
artificial  heat,  and  to  let  their  fires  go  nearly  out  when  the  morning  dawns. 
I  do  not,  however,  approve  altoj>ether  of  this  plan.  Let  any  person  go  into 
a  vinery  in  the  morning,  before  it  is  aired,  and  when  the  sun  is  shining  ujioii 
it,  he  will  feel  the  atmosphcn;  moist;  and  on  examining  the  fruit,  will  |)cr- 
ceive  that  it  is  covered  with  dew.  Now,  if  this  moistine  be  allowed  to  re- 
main for  any  length  of  time,  it  certainly  must  jirove  injurious;  and  to  remedy 
the  evil  seems  to  be  an  object  worth  attention. 
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A  very  small  degree  of  artificial  heat  will  be  found  sufficient  throughout 
the  night;  but,  as  soon  as  the  sun  arises  in  the  morning,  and  shines  upon  the 
house,  by  increasing  tiie  temjierature,  and  giving  a  sutficient  quantity  of  air, 
the  moisture  will  be  exjielled,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  will  become 
dry.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the  fruit  should  be  often  ex- 
amined ;  and,  if  there  are  any  of  the  berries  on  whicli  the  damp  has  taken 
effect,  they  should  be  carefully  picked  off;  as,  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain, 
the  damp  will  soon  spread  over  the  whole  buncii. — A  Young  GARDErJER, 
Mid-Lothian,  Sept.  18,  1834.— Garrf.  Mag.  for  May. 

The  Cereits  speciosissimus  at  Woodhall  gardens,  in  Renfrewshire,  attains 
an  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  Tiie  late  excellent  Mr.  Henderson,  gar- 
dener there,  used  soil  composed  of  two  parts  of  ricli  loam,  three  of  decom- 
posed manure,  and  one  consisting  of  equal  quantities  of  |teat,  sand,  and  broken 
tiles.  The  plant  is  placed  in  a  large  pot,  and  trained  to  the  back  trellis  of  a 
pine  stove;  wliere,  in  July,  1833,  when  I  saw  it,  it  occupied  a  surface  of 
eighty-four  square  feet,  and  hail  three  hundred  flowers  ail  open  at  the  same 
time.  3Ir.  Deiiholm,  the  j)resent  gardener,  gives  this  and  other  species  of 
the  Cactus  family  a  more  ample  supply  of  water  than  is  usually  done,  while 
they  are  maturing  their  flower-buds;  and  to  this  he  attributes,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  vigor  of  the  bloom.  In  winter,  wiien  the  plant  is  in  a  state  of 
rest,  little  or  no  water  is  given. — Juvems,  Glasgow,  March  7,  1834. —  Card. 
Mag.  for  May. 

Jin  Orchard  in  Pots.  Take  some  large  pots,  eights  or  twelves  of  the  Lon- 
don potteries,  some  strong  yellow  loam,  mixed  with  one  third  of  good  rotten 
dung  in  lumps;  well  drain  the  pots  with  large  pieces  of  t'les  or  broken  pots, 
and  in  this  compost,  plant  selected  small  dwarfs  of  Hawthorndean,  courtpen- 
du  plat,  Kerry  pippin,  golden  Harvey,  Cole's  golden  drop,  Keswick  codlin, 
and  scarlet  nonpareil  ap])les;  Passe  Colmar,  sickle,  Beurre  de  Cainaumont, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Esister  beurre  pears;  also  two  or  three  dwarf  jM-olific  nuts. 
Let  the  jiots  stand  in  the  centre,  if  a  confined  garden  ;  and  by  all  means  keep 
on  their  surface,  all  sunnner,  lum[)S  of  rotten  manure.  Thus  treated,  it  is 
astonishing  how  they  will  flourish  ;  and,  if  well  supplied  with  water,  (if  ma- 
nured wpier,  the  better)  they  will  bear  plentifully.  In  very  severe  winters, 
a  little  straw  should  be  jnit  over  the  pots,  to  prevent  the  roots  being  injured 
by  the  extreme  frost.  This  may  certainly  be  called  a  cockney  orchard  ;  but 
I  know,  that  if  it  is  not  profitable,  it  is  very  pretty. — J.  Rivers,  Jr.,  Saw- 
bridgeivorth  JVursery,  Feb.  1834. —  Gard.  Mag.  for  July. 

Culture  of  the  Ranunculus.  Reiriove  twelve  inches  of  the  surface  earth 
from  yoiu-  beds,  taking  the  level  fi-om  your  walks,  then  have  the  earth  at  bot- 
tom well  dug,  or  broken  U[)  eighteen  inches;  or,  if  it  will  admit  of  it,  two  feet 
more  in  depth.  Then  lay  in  manure  seven  inches  in  thickness  over  this,  say 
three  parts  of  cow-dung,  six  months  old,  and  a  fourth  part  of  sand,  or  mud, 
obtained,  if  possible,  from  the  bank  of  a  river,  well  mixed  together.  If  this 
manure  be  prepared  a  few  months  before  it  is  used,  and  occasionally  turned, 
the  better;  over  this,  place  a  compost  of  five  inches  of  the  following  mate- 
rials : — Cow-dung  moidd,  three  years  old,  if  possible,  one  sixth  ;  sea  sand, 
one  eighth;  tuif  mould,  one  eighth  ;  leaf  mould,  well  reduced,  one  eighth  ; 
fresh,  sound  earth,  one  third.  Your  beds  will  now  be  some  inches  above  the 
level  of  your  walks,  but  in  a  week  or  ten  days  they  will  sink  down  consider- 
ably ;  you  might  give  the  beds  a  slight  fall,  say  one  fourth  inch  to  a  foot ;  but 
as  the  ranunculus  requires  a  continual  supply  of  moisture,  a  greater  fidl  than 
this  would  be  injudicious.  When  your  beds  are  in  a  proper  state,  make  im- 
pressions or  drills  across  them  with  the  handle  of  a  hoe,  liy  pressure,  about 
one  and  one  fourth  inches  deep,  and  five  inches  asunder,  and  plant  your 
roots  at  four  inches  distance  from  each  other ;  then  fill  up  your  drills  with 
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the  same  compost.  The  ramincnliis  should  never  be  planted  deeper  than 
one  inch  undf  r  the  surface,  as^  li^'ht  and  air  seem  to  be  essential  to  their  very 
existence.  By  adopting  the  |ilan  laid  down  above,  your  roots  will  be  about 
four  inches  from  the  manure,  at  which  distance  sufficient  nourishment  will 
be  obtained  ;  but  if  the  roots  come  at  all  in  contact  with  manure,  they  will 
be  inevitably  lost.  It  would  he  well  to  remark,  that  cold,  or  naturally  wet 
ground,  is  unfit  for  this  jilant,  for  although  the  ranunculus  likes  moisture,  it 
prefers  partaking  of  it  passing — fortius  reason,  the  bottom  of  the  beds  should 
have  a  quantity  of  gravel  thrown  in,  if  at  all  wet  or  cold;  indeed,  such 
ground  ought  to  have  sewers  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water.  An  eastern  as- 
pect is  the  best ;  but  a  southern  one  will  anssver  very  well,  provided  it  is  a 
<listance  from  the  garden  wall.  Ranunculuses  should  never  be  planted 
within  twelve  feet  of  a  wall  or  hedge.  Anemones  may  be  treated  in  a  sim- 
ilar maimer. — Hort.  Uegw/er. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.      General  JS'otices. 

The  many-stemmed  Mulberry,  (Morus  multicaulis)  is  said  to  be  greatly  supe- 
rior to  all  other  sjiecies  and  varieties  in  the  number  of  leaves  it  produces,  as 
well  as  in  the  quantity  of  nutriment  which  these  leaves  contain.  [Plants,  we 
believe,  may  be  readily  obtained  at  any  of  the  various  nurseries  throughout 
the  country. —  Conds.'] 

Lifluence  of  Color  on  Heat,  the  Deposition  of  Dew,  and  of  Odors.  Dr.  Stark, 
in  a  pa[)er  in  Jameson''s  Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  65,  has  shown,  by  experiment, 
that  one  princijile  operates  in  the  production  of  all  the  above  results.  A 
black  color,  whether  in  solids  or  fluids,  absorbs  heat  most  rapidly,  and  parts 
with  it  most  rapidly;  dew  is  also  d(  posited  more  rapidly  on  tiiis  color  than 
on  any  other,  and  with  proportionate  rapidity  evaporated  fiom  it.  Odors, 
whether  agreeable,  ollensivf,  or  of  infectious  <lisi  ases,  are,  in  like  manner, 
absorbed  with  greater  rapidity,  and  in  grtater  quantity,  in  a  given  time,  by- 
black  colors;  and  discharged  liy  these  colors  \\  ith  jiroporiioiiate  quickness. 
The  other  colors  are  next  eflictive  to  lihick  in  the  order  of  bh;e,  brown, 
green,  red,  yellow,  and  lastly  white;  which  la.<t  absorbs  and  gives  out  iieat, 
dew,  and  odor  more  slowly  than  any  other  color.  These  fiicts  will  afliml 
valuable  hints  to  gardeners  for  the  colors  of  walls,  of  walks,  of  rook  work,  of 
soils,  of  coverings  for  prelection,  and  even  of  thuir  dresses. — Card.  Mag. 


Art.  II.     Domestic  A'otices. 


A  ^reat  Yield.  Caleb  Chase  writes  the  editor  of  the  Portland  Courier,  in 
illustration  of  the  advantages  of  high  cultivation  of  land,  that  he  raised  in 
a  garden,  from  four  grains  of  wheat,  eighty  head.<,  one  of  which  measured  six 
and  a  half  inches  in  length.  From  these  eighty  heads,  he  obtained  /b!/r//iO!<- 
sandfive  hundred  and  thirty-six  grains  ofwhmt,  measuring  little  sliort  of  half 
a  pint,  being  one  thousand  one  hundr<'d  and  thirty-four  fold.  This  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  farmers  who  are  oidy  desirous  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  acres  on  their  farms,  without  imjiroving  the  quality  of  the  soil. — jV.  IL 
Farmer. 


28  Queries,  Criticisms,  &fc. 

A  great  establishment  for  the  product  and  maniifadure  of  silk,  is  in  progress 
near  Olneyville,  Rliode  Island.  On  a  most  beautiful  spot,  au  association  has 
planted  many  mulberry  trees,  and  int(;nd  soon  to  bave  fifteen  tliousand  of 
them  ready  lor  use — large  num!)ers  l)eing  already  four  years  old.  They  have 
also  some  newly  invented  niacdiinery  at  work,  by  way  of  experiment,  wbieh 
succeeds  well  in  reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoons — a  very  difficult  and  deli- 
cate operation. — jYiles^  Register. 

Superior  Squash.  Mr.  S.  Thayer,  of  Braintree,  has  favored  us  with  a  squash 
of  surpassing  magnitude  and  line  form,  which  he  denominates  J fTiig  squash. 
It  weighed,  when  taken  from  the  vine,  forty-two  pounds,  and  is  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  ins[)ection  ol  the  curious  connoisseur  in  prime  produc- 
tions.— JV*.  E.  Farmer. 

We  find  the  following  description  of  a  new  squash,  whicli  was  presented  at 
the  exhibition  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  September  last,  l)y  ]Mr.  J.  M.  Ives,  of  Salem 
in  the  New  England  Farmer.  In  a  communication  from  Mr.  Ives,  he  calls  it 
the  Autumnal  Marrow.  We  have  hati  the  promise  of  one  from  Mr.  Ives,  as 
also  from  another  gentleman  in  Salem,  who  raised  it  in  great  perfection,  the 
last  season.  If  either  of  them  see  this,  it  may  remind  them  of  their  favor. 
When  we  have  tested  its  qualities,  wo  shall  not  forget  to  speak  of  its  merits. 
—  Conds. 

"Fruit  obovate:  depressed  on  one  side:  stem  very  large,  and  inclined  up- 
wanfs,  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  fruit:  a  small  truncate  callosity  at  the 
other  extremity.  Color  reddish  cream,  wiili  spots  or  dashes  of  bright  ochre, 
■when  in  maturity.  Flesh  orange:  seeds  large,  pure  vviiite,  with  an  elevated 
margin.     Average  weiglit,  eight  pounds. 

The  above  new  variety  of  squash,  Cucurbita  Melopepo  var.  has  been  lately 
brought  into  notice  in  this  vicinity,  on  account  of  tiie  delicacy  of  its  grain, 
and  excellence  of  flavor.  We  have  called  it  "Autumnal  Marrow,"  as  it  comes 
in  succession  to  the  summer  varieties,  but  may  be  kept  throughout  the 
winter. 

A  peculiarity  in  this  variety  is  the  extreme  thinness  of  its  skin,  being  of  the 
consistency  of  the  inner  envelope  of  an  i^g\^. 

We  recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  this  vegetable,  for  its  many  excellent 
qualities:  we  speak  thus  confidently,  from  the  testimony  in  its  favor  of  those 
who  have  used  it  at  their  tables." 


Art.  III.      Qiierirs,  Criticisms,  S,'C. 


Wo  received  the  following  letter,  a  few  weeks  since,  which  we  insert  at 
lenijTh  : — 

Gentlemen, — You  will,  I  trust,  excuse  the  trouble  which  this  communica- 
tion niay  give  you.  I  was  much  interested  with  the  account  of  your  grape, 
ndtiyated  in  a  pot,  and  mentioned  in  the  committee's  report,  published  in  the 
N.  E.  Fcirmer  of  Octol)er  15th.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  such 
information  as  may  enable  me  to  repeat  the  experiment  ?  Among  other  par- 
ticidars,— was  the  cutting  of  one  year's  growth,  without  any  of  the  wood  of 
the  previous  year  attached  ?  What  length  ?  How  many  eyes  left  above  the 
soil.?  What  time  of  year  ])lanted.'  What  size  the  pot?  Was  any  artificial 
heat  sipj)lied?  Any  tiling  [»eculiar  in  the  soil.?  Did  you  water  it  fre- 
(piently  ?  &c.— Yours,  F.  C,  Brunswick,  Me.,  Abv.  10,  1834. 

In  our  next  number,  we  hope  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  article  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  pots.— Conds. 
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Art.  IV.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

We  cnmiiience  otir  reports  of  tlio  Ilortioiiltnrnl  Society,  vvliicli  we  intend 
to  follow  up  witli  llie  utmost  acciinicy,  willi  liio  exliibitioii  ^'iv(  ii  at  Faiieiiil 
Hall,  on  the  17tli,  It^ili,  and  19ili  of  t?i;i)lcnilicr  la*t:  it  beinir  ilie  ssixtli  anni- 
versary of  tlie  Soeiety.  We  had  the  jilcasinc,  as  chairman  of  the  coinnjilU'o 
for  the  |)urj)ose  of  arranging  and  labelling  the  plants  and  Howers,  on  ihat  oc- 
casion, to  draw  np  the  report  appended  to  ihe  pitmphlet,  containing  Mr. 
Gray's  address.  ^Ve  took  a  few  notes  l()r  the  express  pur|)ose,  some  of  which 
were  in;ide  in  that  rejwrt;  but  not  wishing  to  extend  it  to  too  great  a  length, 
they  were  partly  omitted.     We  have  here  added  some  of  them. 

We  cannot  here  omit  to  mention  tiie  importance  which  such  exhibitions 
would  have  in  disseminating  a  taste  for  horticulture  and  floricnltiu-e,  il'  they 
were  given  annually.  It  is  only  by  presenting  to  the  eye,  in  such  profusion, 
all  the  rich  beauties  of  Flora  and  Pomona,  that  the  'asle,  which  in  many  in- 
dividuals would  perhaps  remain  dormant  for  years,  can  be  called  forth.  The 
rose,  or  the  modest  violet  viewed  singly,  would  present  liut  small  attractions 
to  an  inattentive  observer;  wiiile  masses  of  them,  in  all  their  v;,rious  colors, 
woidd  strike  with  wonder  and  astoni>hment.  To  the  amateur  and  gardener, 
such  exhibitions  are  of  incalcidable  benefit.  All  are  apt  to  place  too  much 
belief  in  their  own  methods  of  cultivation  and  practice,  and  some  even  think 
that  their  productions  are  not  equalled,  or  certainly  not  surpassed,  by  any. 
But  when  viewed  and  com|)ared  with  those  of  others,  they  see  they  have  let 
their  own  judgment  mislead  them,  and  that  they  may  yet  add  much  towards 
perfection.  We  liope  another  season  will  find  every  horticulturist  ready  to 
aid  in  increasing  the  character  of  an  exhibition,  as  useful,  and  we  may  say 
])rofitable,  to  the  interests  of  society,  as  the  last. 

"The  display  of  the  various  plants  and  flowers  which  decorated  the  Hall, 
was  S[)lendid  beyond  description,  and  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  committee.  Although  the  proper  season  to  show  hot-house 
and  green-house  plants  to  advantage  is  during  the  spring  months,  w  hen  they 
are  in  fell  bloom  and  beauty,  yet  many  varieties,  especially  those  with  ever- 
green foliage,  are  pleasing  and  interesting  objects  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Many  of  the  species  presented  were  very  choice  and  rare.  There  might  be 
seen  the  Banana  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Fig,  from  Persia,  the  Coflee,  from 
Aral)ia,  the  Lemon,  Orange,  Pomegranate  and  Sago-Palm,  with  many  other 
interesting  plants,  natives  of  a  tropical  clime.  Among  those  ornamental,  as 
well  as  useful,  were  the  variegated  Holly,  Myrtle,  Laurel,  Magnolia,  Acuba, 
Box-tree,  Aloes,  and  the  elegant  India-rubber  tree.  Some  were  remarkable 
for  either  their  curious  foliage  or  flowers,  as  the  Arum,  Pourretia,  Eucalyp- 
tus, Nandina,  Cactus,  etc.  Others  for  their  delightful  and  agreeable  odor,  as  the 
Hedychium  gardnerianum,  Polyanthes  tuberosa.  Pancratium  Funkia,  Jas- 
rainum,  etc.  Those  conspicuous  for  the  splendor  of  their  rich  and  brilliant 
colors,  were  the  Erythrina  picta,  near  eight  feet  in  height;  tJie  Vallota  pur- 
purea (once  Amaryllis),  with  six  ex|)an(le(l  flowers  ;  the  Gladiolus  natalensis, 
with  three  tall  spikes,  and  numbering  near  twentj'  open  flowers,  which,  for 
magnificence  of  bloom  can  be  ecl'psed  but  by  few  plants  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Among  the  various  flowers  and  charming  bouquets  which  a(l(>rned 
the  tables,  was  a  large  collection  of  the  su])erbly  s|)lendid  Georgina  (Dahlia), 
amounting,  in  all,  to  nearly  five  huiKlred  flowers.  There  was  also  a  beautiful 
collection  of  the  lovely  China  and  (German  Asters." 

From  .John  Lowell,  Es(].  Roxbiny.  Finespecimens  of  the  Erythina  plcta 
and  Justiida  |)icta,  plants  very  rare  in  our  gardens  and  green-houses,  but 
which  shoidd  be  in  every  collection.  Two  elegant  plants  of  the  Citrus  de- 
cumana,  with  eight  or  ten  ripe  fruit,  some  of  which  measured  five  inches  in 
diameter.  These  attracted  nutch  attention,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
decoration  of  the  Hall.  ]\Iany  other  ran;  plants  were  sent  from  Mr.  Lowell, 
among  which  was  the  I\Iusa  Sapientium,  (a  Banana  tree).     J.  P.  Gushing, 
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Esq.,  of  Watertown,  sent  some  fine  plants  of  the  Lemon  and  Orange,  and 
many  otlitrs,  among  vvliicli  was  the  Laurus  nubilis,  a  fine  specimen.  J, 
Lemist.  Esq.,  of  Roxl)my,  contributed,  among  otliers,  some  fine  plants  of  the 
Agave  americanu  and  A.  americana  var.  variegata,  and  Cycas  revoluta,  (Sa- 
go Pahn). 

J.  T.  Wheelwright,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Charles  Senior  sent  numerous  plants,  as 
fi-llovvs: — Egg-plants,  China  Asters,  Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Myrtles^ 
Cactuses,  etc.  William  E.  Payne,  Esq.,  Waltliam,  some  fine  Orange  and 
Lemon  trees.  Some  beautifid  plants  of  the  Variegated  Holly,  (Ilex  varie- 
gata) Justicia  [)icta  and  (-itrus  aiu'antiiim,  var.  variegata,  from  William  Pratt, 
Esq.  Watertovvn.  Agave  americana,  from  N.  Davenport,  Milton.  Sotne 
fine  plants  from  the  choice  collection  of  J.  P.  Bradlee,  Esq.,  Boston,  con.sist- 
ingof  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Myrtles,  Pittosporus,  etc.  A  magnificent 
plant  of  the  Fiscus  elastica,  (India-rubber  tree)  nearly  ten  feet  in  height,  from 
S.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Boston.  A  fine  Broad-leaved  Myrtle,  in  full  bloom,  (a 
most  beautiful  sight!)  from  T.  Dowse,  Esq.,  Cambridgeport.  From  Samuel 
Sweetser,  Esq.,  Cambridgeport,  some  fine  plants,  among  which  were  Ilex 
variegata,  Diosma  alba.  Ericas,  Myrtles,  etc. 

Mr.  Sweetser  presented  a  most  superb  specimen  of  the  rare  Gladiolus  na- 
talensis  (called  by  some  psittacinus).  This  plant  is  of  late  introduction  into 
this  country,  never  flowering  here  (about  Boston)  till  this  season.  It  was 
pictured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  (London,  ta.  1442)  for  October,  1831,  and 
is  there  described  as  follows: — "Stem  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  well  fm- 
nished  with  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  spike,  a  foot  in  length,  of  large 
blossoms,  yellow  spotted,  striped,  and  marginated  with  scarlet.  Tlie  colors 
are  indeed  splendid  beyond  any  thing  thai  can  be  expressed,  except  by  the 
most  elaborate  miniature  painting."  The  specimen  above  mentioned,  as 
Well  as  one  exhibited  at  the  Society's  room  by  Messrs.Winship,  and  one  which 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  the  country  residence  of  T.  Lee,  Esq.  Brook- 
line,  surpassed  even  this  most  seemingly  exaggerated  description.  The  plant 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Sweetser,  was  exceedingly  strong,  having  four  s|)ikes  in  full 
bloom  at  once.  It  is  quite  easy  of  cultivation,  and  is  propagated  very 
readily. 

A  fine  large  plant  of  Hydrangea  hortensis,  from  I.  Livermore,  Esq.,  Cam- 
bridgeport. Messrs.  Hovey,  Cambridgeport,  plants  of  Fuclisia,  Gomphrena, 
Maurandia,  etc.  A  Black  Hamburgh  Grape-vine,  growing  in  a  pot,  and  bear- 
,'ing  twenty  fine  clusters  of  grapes,  weighing  nearly  half  a  pound  each.  This 
vine  was  but  eighteen  months  from  a  cutting,  and  may  be  considered  a  re- 
markable crop  from  so  young  a  plant.  The  experiment  shows  what  can  be 
done  in  pot  culture ;  and  to  what  further  success  it  may  be  carried,  remains 
to  be  discovered  by  repeated  trials. 

The  plants  from  the  Botanic  Garden  added  much  to  the  intere.«t  of  the  ex- 
hibition. Among  many  very  rare,  were  the  Astraptea  Walllchii,  Ilakea 
saligna,  Pourretia  spinosa,  Coftaea  arabica  (Coffee  tree),  Vallota  jnupuroa 
(formerly  Amaryllis  purpurea),  Melastoma,  Jambusa,  Naiidina,  Eucah  ptus, 
Ardisia,  Banksia,  Melaleuca,  Leucadeiidron  arg6ntea  (silver  tree),  Fuchsia 
Thomsitnia,  etc.  The  Vallota  was  splendidly  in  bloom;  the  Banksia,  with 
its  brush-like  spike  of  flowers,  attracted  much  observation;  the  Silver  tree 
was  beautiful,  but  too  small  a  plant  to  be  observed,  as  it  should  be,  among  so 
numerous  a  collection.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  contributed  some 
magnificent  s|)ecimens  of  the  Camellia  (double  white),  Jambosa  vulgaris,  and 
Acacia  lophanta,  the  latter  of  which,  with  its  graceful  foliage,  towering  above 
other  plants,  had  an  admirable  ap|)earance.  Mr.  Wihhr  also  sent  a  fine  Or- 
ange tree,  an  Agave,  Echium,  Ilex,  Cycas  revoluta,  Acuba,  Arum,  etc. 

From  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq.  Plumbago,  Begonia,  and  a  Pancratium,  (very 
beautifid).  From  Charles  Taylor,  Esq.,  Dorchester,  Acacia,  Gardenia,  Cas- 
sia, Orange  trees,  etc.  From  Madame  Eustis,  some  fine  Orange  and  Lemon 
.<trees,  and  other  plants.    A  Yucca  gloriosa,  which,  with  its  rigid  spiny  leaves 
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and  elegant  pyramidal,  terminal  sj)ike  nf  white  flowers,  had  a  grand  efllect.. 
Some  fine  Brown  Beurre  and  Broia's  Hcrgamot  Dwarf  Pear  trees,  in  |>ots,. 
bearing  the  fruit,  were  sent,  witli  other  tine  plants,  from  E.  Breed,  E.scj.. 
Charlestown.  From  Messrs.  Win^^hip,  of  Brijjshton,  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
beautiful  Fern  (Aspidium  exaltatum).  l'i;uits  of  Corra?a,  Metrosideros,  Aca- 
cia, Iledychium,  and  a  brancli  of  tiie  Biitialo  lierry,  with  rijie  fruit. 

J.  G.  Joy,  Esq.,  Boston,  sent  two  line  Orange  trees.  From  Mr.  Tlionias 
Willott,  plants  of  Nerium,  Cactus,  A(;uba,  Crassida,  etc.  From  W.  Upham, 
Esq.,  two  Orange  trees,  a  Jasminum,  and  Myrtle.  D.  S.  Townsend,  Esq.,, 
various  plants.  Orange  trees,  etc.  Thomas  Mason,  Charlestown,  Acacia  ar- 
mata  and  lophantii,  Aloysia,  Dajdme,  Erica,  3  var.  Rhododendron,  Gardenia, 
Diusma,  IMagnolia  grandiflora,  etc.  31.  Burrage,  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.. 
Bigelow,  Medford,  sent  an  elegant  plant  of  the  Citrus  myrtifolia,  loaded  with 
ripe  fruit.  Pots  of  Isabella  and  Sweet  Water  Grapes,  from  A.  D.  Williams, 
Roxbury. 

The  (iisi)lay  of  Georginas,  on  the  centre  table,  was  gorgeous  and  imposing. 
Mr.  E.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  sent  about  fifty  beautiful,  distinct  varieties,  some- 
of  which  were  shaded,  sj)ottod  and  striped.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  exhibited 
about  twenty  varieties;  among  which  were  Picta,  Burleigh's  VVilliam  IV,. 
Brewer's,  Sul|»hureum,  Majestiun,  and  many  other  new  and  fine  varieties;, 
ten  or  twelve  varieties  Irom  S.  Walker,  Roxbury;  about  twenty-five  from 
the  Botanic  Garden,  by  William  Carter;  ten  or  twelve  varieties  from  William 
Kenrick,  Newton  ;  and  numerous  varieties  from  other  contributors.  The 
China  and  German  Asters  were  finer  than  any  we  have  ever  seen;  almost 
equal  in  beauty  to  the  deservedly  admired  Georgina.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
the  varieties  will,  in  a  {aw  years,  be  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  latter  flower. 
Twelve  distinct  and  elegant  varieties,  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Hovey,  as 
follows — red,  blue,  white,  asli-colored,  blush,  grey,  red  and  white,  blue  and 
white,  grey  and  white,  white  with  red  centre,  blue  with  light  centre,  and 
pink  and  white.  Mr.  E.  Putnam  exhibited  a  very  large  variety ;  Mr.  Put- 
nam also  sent  a  flower  of  the  beautiful  new  yellow  Noisette  Rose,  which  we 
consider  one  of  the  finest  of  the  yellows.  A  beautiful  bouquet  of  white  and 
yellow  Tea,  and  other  Roses,  from  3Ir.  Wales,  of  Dorchester.  Various  flow- 
ers and  bouquets  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Sweetser,  Wilder,  Hovey,  Rich- 
ardson, Gardner,  Worthington,  PhippSj  Kenrick,  Walker,  Perkins,  Russell, 
Mason,  Leathe,  and  John  Kenrick. 

The  exhibition,  on  the  whole,  argues  well  for  the  success  of  horticulture  ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  plants  was  not  exactly  such  as  lo  show  them  to  the 
most  advantage,  many  of  those  which  require  to  be  seen  close  to  the  eye  to 
admire  their  beauties,  being  hidden  by  large  plants  ;  but,  being  rather  hastily 
done,  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The  pendant  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
evergreen,  which  festooned  the  ceiling  and  galleries,  had  a  rich  and  tasty  ap- 
pearance. Part  of  these  were  furnished  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Mount 
Auburn.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  committees,  for  their  exertions  to  procure 
every  thing  which  would  add  an  interest  to  the  exhibition. 

We  have  not  room  to  notice  the  Avhole  of  the  report  of  the  Fruit  Commit- 
tee; we  mention  a  few  of  the  ne\v  and  most  valuable  varieties  which  were 
presented. 

From  J.  Lowell,  Esq.,  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Pitrnaston  White  Clus- 
ter Grape;  this  is  a  seedling,  raised  in  Pitmaston,  England,  by  J.  Williams, 
Esq.,  in  1812;  but  has  not  found  its  way  into  tliis  country,  till  imported  by 
Mr.  Lowell,  two  years  since.  It  is  a  grape  highly  deserving  of  extensive 
cultivation  ;  being  a  great  bearer,  earlier  than  the  old  Sweetwater,  and  of 
excellent  flavor.  We  think  it  will  prove  a  desirable  variety  to  grow  in  pots. 
Mr.  Jacob  Tidd,  Roxbury,  sent  some  extraordinary  large  clusters  of  the 
White  Nice,  two,  weighing  eleven  and  a  half  ])Ounds. 

R.  Manning,  Esq.,  Salem,  exhibited  a  collection  of  upwards  of  forty  new 
and  choice  varieties  of  pears ;  some  of  them,  though  premature  fruit,  wer& 
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of  the  more  recently  introduced  kiiui.-!.  ]Mr.  Manning  is  ze;donsly  devoted 
to  tlie  cnltivation  of  pears,  and  has  used  great  exertions  to  collect  together  al! 
those  that  are  truly  valualile. 

The  liartlett,  Seckle,  Capiauniont  and  other  Pears  exhihited  were  very 
fine.  Some  lloyal  Charlotte  Peaches,  from  Mrs.  Bigelow,  of  Medford,  were 
jrreatly  admired,  as  also  the  rich  baskets  of  fruit  contributed  by  S.  G.  Perkins 
iind  T.  li.  Perkins,  Esqrs.  A  plate  of  Figs,  from  .John  Lowell,  Esq.,  in  |)er- 
fect  maturity,  had  a  rich  appearance.  The  Fig  is  much  more  deserving  of 
cultivation  than  many  other  fruits,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  ere  long,  they  will 
be  grown  in  houses  erected,  exclusively  for  their  management. 

The  exhibitions  at  the  Society's  rooms,  since  the  anniversary,  have  not 
been  very  attractive ;  we  give  them  in  order,  naming,  however,  only  those 
fruits  and  other  ])roductions,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

September  27th.  Erhibiteil. — Washington  and  Bourre  Knox  Pears,  by 
Hon.  John  Lowell;  Morris's  Luscious  White  Peach,  by  Mr.  E.  Vose,  (tine 
specimens  ofwiiich  have  been  exhibited  several  seasonsin  succession,  by  the 
same  gentleman).  Washington,  Bezi  Montignyand  Raymond  Pears;  Royal 
George  Clingstone  Peaches;  Yellow  Ingestre,  Ramliuur  Franc  and  Api 
Noir  Ap|)les  ;  Italian  Prune  and  Late  Green  Plums,  by  R.  Manning,  Esq., 
Salem.  Bezy  Vaet,  ]5eurre  Knox,  Rnshmore  Bon  chretien,  Beurre  Diel, 
Lowell,  lleailicot,  Fulton  and  Andrews  Pears,  l)y  Mr.  Samuel  Downer,  Dor- 
chester. Some  fine  Jaques  Peaches,  by  E.  M.  Richards,  Dedliam.  A  large 
Peach,  from  Messrs.  Winship,  accompanied  with  oi>e  of  Mr.  Knight's  new 
pears  (name  urd<.iio\vn).  This  exhibition  was  the  finest  at  the  Society's  room 
this  season. 

The  display  of  flowers,  especially  Georginas,  was  by  far  the  most  rich  and 
profuse,  we  have  observed  at  any  ])revious  exhibition.  Mr.  E.  Putnam,  ol 
Sakm,  |)resented  fitly-three  varieties  of  the  Georgina ;  the  most  beautiful 
were  Belladona,  Maculata  and  Amanda;  fifteen  varieties  from  M.P.  Wilder, 
Esq.,  among  which  was  Siilphureum  majestuin,  Pictaand  Burleigh's  William 
IV;  a  large  variety  of  new  and  choice  ones  from  th(!  Botanic  Garden;  fifteen 
varieties  from  S.  Walker,  Roxbury;  the  most  prominent  were  Matilda,  King 
of  the  Whites,  and  Earl  Grey;  Mr.  Walker  i)resented  a  number  of  pretty 
seedlings  of  tlie  Viola,  which  is  now  becoming  a  favorite  flower.  Messrs. 
Hovey  exhibited  some  new  and  rare,  beautiful  j)lants,  among  wl:ich  were 
Lopiiosperum  erubescens,  Calampelis  scabra,  and  Rlaiaandia  semperfloreus, 
(elegant  annual  climbers).     Flowers,  in  variety,  from  Messrs.  Winship. 

October  4th.  Exhibited.— RonvUle,  Beurre  Knox,  Heathcot,  and  Buffain 
Pears;  New  York  White  Clingstone  and  Melacoton  Peaches,  from  R.  Man- 
ning, Esq.,  Salem.  Fine  Ca])iaumont  Pears,  from  S.  Downer.  Pears  from 
Messrs.  Pond,  Heard,  and  others.  Reinette  Baumann  Ajiples,  from  William 
Kenrick.  From  Thomas  Hastings,  East  Cambridge,  a  seedling  Peach,  very 
fine;  (the  committee  named  this  iriiit  Hastings  Clingstone).  Fine  Peaches 
and  Grajjcs,  ti-om  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  Brookline.  Plums  and  Quinces,  from  S. 
Pond,  Cambridgeport.     Some  new  Pears,  from  the  Hon.  John  Lowell. 

Presented. — Some  specimens  of  Arrow  Root,  (Maranta  arundinacea) 
brought  from  St.  Helena, — where  it  is  cultivated  in  great  })erfection, — and 
presented  to  the  Society  by  J.  L.  Russell,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany.  They 
were  accom|)anied  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Russell,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract : — 

"The  value  of  this  ])lant,  as  an  article  of  medicine  and  of  commerce,  is 
well  known.  I  am  informed  that  successful  attempts  have  heretofore  been 
made  in  the  Southern  States,  towards  its  cultivation.  As  to  the  particular 
species,  which  I  present  you,  J  camir>t  decide,  there  being  four  used  in  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  as  articles  of  food  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  as  to  its  quality,  it 
is  equal  to  the  very  best  cultivated.     I  presume  that  by  preserving  the  roots 
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through  the  whiter  in  a  dry  and  warm  place,  and  forcing  it  in  the  spring,  the 
usual  hot  weather  of  our  summers  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  good 
crop.  If  this  were  (lone,  the  trouble  would  be  no  greater  than  we  take  for 
the  sweet  potato  ;  but  as  to  real  profit,  taking  into  consideration  the  expense 
and  time  employed,  an  experiment  can  only  decide.  Its  very  great  increase 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at  St.  Helena,  from  two  small  tubers,  were 
produced,  in  two  seasons,  twelve  bushels  fit  for  manufacturing  the  article 
technically  called  Arrow  Root. 

October  11th.  Exhibited. — Surpasse  Virgalieu  and  Henri  Quatre  Pears; 
Boxford  Apples  and  Franklin  Golden  Pippins,  from  R.  Manning,  Esq.,  Sa- 
lem. Capiaumont  and  Piatt's  Bergamotte,  from  3Ir.  S.  Downer.  Henri 
Quatre,  Beurre  Colmar  d'Automne,  and  B»urre  d'Aremberg,  from  William 
Kenrick.    Apples,  from  E.  M.  Richards.     Late  Peaches,  from  S.  Walker. 

October  18th.  Exhibited. — Fulton  and  Rushmore's  Bon  Chretien  Pears, 
Harvey  A|)ples,  and  Japan  Quince  (Cydonia  japonica),  from  S.  Pond.  Or- 
pheline.  Green  Sugar  and  Beurr6  Rose  Pears,  trom  R.  Manning,  Esq.,  Salem. 

October  25th.  Exhibited. — Beurr6  Knox,  (received  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.) 
and  Marie  Louise  Pears,  from  the  original  tree  received  from  Mr.  Knight ; 
also,  Nos.  4  and  10,  as  numbered  by  Mr.  Knight  in  his  last  donation, 
(accompanied  with  a  letter)  from  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  Roxbury.  Henri 
Quatre  Pears,  from  William  Kenrick.  Beurre  Diel,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  and 
Urbaniste  Pears,  and  Beauty  of  Kent  Apples,  from  R.  Manning,  Esq.,  Salem. 
Beurre  de  Roi  Pears,  from  J.  Prince,  Esq.,  Roxbury.  Apples,  fiom  the  Hon. 
John  Welles.     Ribstone  Pippins  and  White  Calville  Apples. 

JVovember  1st.  Exhibited. — Green  Sugar  and  Moorfowl-egg  Pears,  (sup- 
posed identical,  by  the  committee,  with  the  Swanks-egg)  from  R.  Manning, 
Esq.,  Salem.  Bezy  Vaet,  Forelle,  Lewis  and  Chaumoutelle  Pears,  from  S. 
Downer. 

JVbvember  8th.  Exhibited. — Pears,  (from  an  imported  French  tree)  by  Mr. 
Ward,  Roxbury.  Apples,  from  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Esq.  A  new  native  Pear, 
by  B.  V.  French,  (which  the  committee  called  Wilbur's  Late)  from  Fall  River. 

JVovemAer  22d.  Exhibited. — Passe  Colmar,  Doyenne  Gris,  Sabine,  Pas- 
torale, Princesse  d'Orange  and  Dutchess  d'Angouleme  Pears,  (a  fine  specimen) 
from  R.  Manning,  Esq.,  Salem.  Two  new  varieties  of  Pears,  received  from 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  presented  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell.  Apples,  from  S. 
Pond. 

jYovember  29f/i.  Exhibited. — Bezy  Vaet  Pears,  by  S.  Downer.  Moor'bwl- 
egg,  by  William  Oliver,  Esq.  The  Foxley  Pear,  from  the  second  donation 
of  Mr.  Knight.  Seven  varieties  of  Apples,  from  William  Kenrick,  received 
from  E.  J.  Ford,  Esq.,  of  Alna,  Me. 

December  6th.  Exhibited. — Passe  Colmar  and  Lewis  Pears,  from  E.  Vose, 
Esq.,  Dorchester.  The  Passe  Colmar  were  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation, 
and  were  the  finest  specimens  ever  exhibited.  Brown  St.  Germain,  from 
William  Oliver,  Esq. 

December  ISth.  Exhibited. — A  beautiful  Apple,  by  Thomas  Whitmarsh, 
Esq.,  Brookline  (name  unknown).  This  Apple  was  received  by  Mr.  Whit» 
marsh  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Andrews,  Salem. 
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Quincy  Market. 


Art.  VL     Quincy  Market. 


lioots,  Tubers,  fyc. 


per  barrel,., 
per  bushel,, 
per  barrel,.. 
'  per  bushel,, 
per  barrel,., 
per  bushel,, 
per  barrel,., 
per  bushel,. 


Potatoes : 
Common, 

Chenangoes, 

Eaetport, 

Nova  Scotia, 

Turnips : 

^  I  per  barrel, 

Common,  |  ^^^  ^^^^^\  (washed) 

French,  per  bushel, 

{  per  barrel, 

Onions,  ?  per  bushel, 

(per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  dozen, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  beads : 

Red, 

Savoy, 

Drumhead, 

Brocoli,  per  head : 

White, 

Purple, 

Cauliflower,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 


From 

To 

$cts. 

$  cts. 

1  00 

1  25 

33 

40 

]  25 

1  50 

37 

50 

2  00 

225 

60 

80 

1  25 

1  50 

40 

50 

75 

1  00 

40 

50 

50 

1  37 

1  50 

70 

80 

4 

5 

70 

80 

70 

80 

40 

50 

25 

37 

none. 

10 

12 

15 

20 

75 

80 

40 

50 

62 

75 

25 

20 

25 

20 

25 

(i 

10 

6 

10 

33 

37 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada,  per  cwt 

Common  crook-neck, ...   . 

Lima, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley, 

Sage, 

Marjoram, 

Savory,.. 

Spearmint, 

Fruits. 
Apples : 

Baldwins, 


Pearmains, 
Russetts, 


per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  barrel,..., 
Pears : 
Iron  white,  for  baking, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

Sweet  baking,  per  bushel,. . . . , 

Old  St.  Germain,  per  dozen,,. 

(iuinces,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  <"      ,'    ,    ! 

'  /  per  bushel, 

Grapes,  foreign,  per  pound,. . . . , 

Pine  Apples,  each, , 

Oranges,  per  hundred, 

Lemons,  per  hundred, , 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, , 

Walnuts,     SP"  barrel, 

'     I  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana,  per  pound, 


From 

Sets. 

1  75 

1  2.1 

3  50 

25 

3  00 

1  50 

3  00 

1  50 

2  75 

1  50 

3  00 

4  00 

1  75 

1  50 

75 

4  00 

G  00 

2  12 

50 

20 

3  00 

4  50 

1  52 

13 

6 

4 

To 
$  cts, 
2  00 
1  50 
4  00 
30 


2  00 

1  62 

87 

6  50 

2  25 


3  25 

4  ti2 
1  75 

15 


Remarks. — Potatoes  have  come  in  considerably  plenty,  and  generally  very 
good;  the  supplies  from  the  eastward,  this  fall,  have  been  uncommonly  large,  and 
still  continue  so.  Tliose  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  not  quite  as  good  as  in 
some  seasons.  Radishes  have  not  yet  come  to  hand.  Lettuce  has  come  in  some, 
but  not  very  plenty  yet;  the  prices  are,  however,  moderate.  Brocoli  and  cauli- 
flower are  very  scarce,  and  much  sought  after;  these  delicious  vegetables  are  now 
much  more  used  than  heretofore,  and  are  likely  to  become  universal  favorites. 
Onions  have  come  in  abundantly,  and  in  most  excellent  order;  the  prices  are  very 
low  this  season,  though,  for  the  last  two  or  three  they  have  been  uncommonly 
high.  Cabbages  are  very  large  and  good.  Turnips  are  very  fine,  and  prices  mod- 
erate; those  washed  and  cleaned  command  higher  prices.  Squashes  are  poor, 
owing  to  the  very  early  frosts,  and  consequently  not  ripened  well ;  the  market  has 
been  supplied  with  them  in  great  abundance,  but  they  are  now  becoming  quite 
scarce.  Probably  before  spring,  unless  some  imported  ones  are  received,  tliose 
remaining  on  hand  will  be  in  great  demand.  Apples  are  very  scarce,  and  those 
fair  and  in  fine  order,  much  wanted.  All  kinds  keep  uncommonly  well  tliis  sea- 
son, owing,  undoubtedly  to  the  moderate  crop.  Very  few  Pearmains  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  Greenings  have  been  the  most  plentiful,  and  Russetts  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. Pears  for  baking  are  tolerably  plenty,  but  contmue  to  bring  good  prices. 
Choice  varieties  are  very  scarce  :  we  observed  a  few  very  fine  old  St.  Germains, 
which  readily  brought  the  prices  named  in  our  quotations.  Chestnuts  are  in  good 
demand,  scarce,  and  are  very  high.     Other  kinds  of  nuts  are  very  plenty. 

Boston,  Dec.  20, 1834.  M,  T, 


MONTHLY  CALENDER 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR   JANUARY. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  offer  a  few  observations  and  re- 
marks, which  we  intend  to  continue  every  month,  on  such  horticultural  and 
floricultural  memoranda,  as  may  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  generality  of 
our  readers.  We  do  not  do  this  with  the  intention  of  extending  the  pages  of 
the  work,  at  the  expense  of  excluding  other  matter,  but  because  we  think  it 
will  be  found  extremely  interesting,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  objects  of  our 
Magazine.  It  will  remind  the  amateur  or  practical  gardener,  of  some  of  the 
most  important  operations,  which  should  be  performed  in  every  month  in  the 
year,  in  every  garden  where  any  considerable  collection  of  fruits,  flowers,  or 
vegetables  are  grown.  Very  often,  various  ex|)eriments  and  operations, 
which  the  industrious  gardener  is  looking  forward  with  anxiety  for  the  proper 
season  to  execute  them,  escape  tlie  memory ;  especially  if  there  happens  to 
be  an  accumulation  of  labor.  But  if  his  eye  glances  over  a  calender,  it  would 
undoubtedly  light  upon  some  subject,  which  would  immediately  recal  to  mind 
something,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  forgotten,  and  a  whole  year 
lost,  in  waiting  for  the  return  of  another  season. 

During  this  month,  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  garden,  unless  the  weather 
be  uncommonly  mild ;  preparations  may,  however,  be  made  for  the  forcing 
of  cucumbers,  melons,  asparagus,  lettuces,  radishes,  &c.,  in  such  gardens  and 
establishments  as  it  is  desired  to  have  them  very  early.  The  time  generally 
allowed,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  for  fruiting  the  cucumber,  is  from  eight  to 
ten  weeks.  If  the  seed-beds  are  made  about  the  middle  or  end  of  this 
month,  the  fruit  may  be  cut  about  the  first  of  April.  Radishes  and  lettuces 
come  to  perfection  much  earlier.  The  dung  for  cucumber  beds  should  be 
collected  in  a  heap,  and,  if  the  weather  is  very  cold,  should  be  covered  on 
the  north  side  with  straw,  leaves,  corn-stalks  or  mats,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  heat,  when  it  begins  to  ferment.  When  the  whole  becomes 
heated,  (which  maybe  easily  discovered  by  plunging  a  sharp  stick  into  it, 
and  then  holding  to  the  hand)  it  should  be  turned  over,  and  layabout  ten 
days,  before  it  is  made  into  the  beds;  this  preparation  is  necessary  to  destroy 
the  rank  heat,  which  would  be  apt  to  burn  the  jdants. 

liCttuces  in  frames,  must  be  kept  clear  of  all  rotten  leaves,  till  removed  to 
the  beds  in  which  they  are  to  head. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

The  beauties  of  the  flower-garden  sometimes,  in  favorable  seasons,  linger 
even  into  the  "bosom  of  winter,"  and  the  last,  fading,  frost-bitten  chrysanthe- 
mums seem  unwilling  to  cease  their  efibrts,  to  expand  their  smitten  flowers. 
Even  from  among  the  old  haulm  and  stubble  collected  in  the  flower-border,  as 
late  as  this  month,  may  be  seen  the  pansy,  peeping  out  its  head,  in  its  gay 
colors,  defying  even  the  rigor  of  our  stern  winters;  but  the  cold  and  north- 
erly blasts  exhaust  and  overpower  the  efforts  of  the  vegetable  world,  and 
they  remain  dorraant,  until  the  return  of  vernal  spring. 
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In  gardens  where  there  are  green-houses  and  frames,  they  will  require, 
during  this  monfh,  considerable  attention.  Fires  should  be  made  in  the 
green-house  during  all  damp,  as  well  as  cold  weather ;  plants  often  suffer 
more  from  dampness,  than  from  frost.  The  plants  in  frames  should  be  kept 
very  dry,  as  this  will  aid  them  much  in  standing  the  winter.  All  decayed  or 
yellow  leaves  should  he  picked  from  the  plants,  to  give  them  a  clean  and 
liealtliy  appearance.  Air  should  be  given  every  favorable  opportunity,  for 
long  confinement  to  an  impure  atmosphere  is  extremely  injurious. 

Ranuncxdus,  Auricula,  and  Polyanthos  seed  should  be  sown  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  and  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  green-house. 

Cuttiiigs  of  many  species  of  green-house  plants,  may  now  be  successfully 
put  in. 

Georginas  may  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  to  forward  them 
so  as  to  flower  early. 

Mignonette  and  Ten-ioeek  Stock  may  be  sown  in  pots,  about  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  and  placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the  green-house,  or  in  a  hot-bed  ; 
care  should  be  taken,  when  they  are  up,  that  they  are  not  injured  by  too  much 
moisture,  causing  them  to  decay  off.  The  mignonette  should  be  sown  in  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  the  stocks  in  any  rather  rich  mould. 

Schizanilms  seed,  of  the  different  varieties,  should  be  now  sown,  if  wanted  to 
flower  early.  There  are  five  or  six  varieties,  in  the  English  nurseries,  of  great 
beauty;  two  of  which,  only,  we  have  ever  observed  in  our  gardens.  These 
are,  the  Schizanthus  pinnatus  and  S.  porrigens:  they  are  rather  difficult  of 
cultivation  in  pots,  being  rather  impatient  of  too  much  heat  or  moisture ;  and 
often,  very  suddenly,  when  in  full  bloom,  die  off,  by  decay,  at  the  base  of  the 
stem.  No  plant  will,  however,  more  amply  repay  all  the  care  and  trouble 
that  may  be  bestowed  on  them,  than  the  elegant  genus  Schizanthus.  The 
best  soil  for  them  is  loam,  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand.  They 
should  be  repotted,  as  often  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  till  they  come 
into  full  flower.  We  observed,  in  the  elegant  new  conservatory  lately  erected 
by  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Watertown,  under  the  care  of  his  most  intelligent 
gardener,  some  plants  in  bloom,  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  on  which  we 
numbered  at  least _^i;e  ^imrfret?  flowers ;  some  of  the  spikes  were  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  and  profusely  covered  from  the  top  to  bottom. 


PLANTS    IN    BLOOM    THIS    MONTH. 

In  the  green-house,  during  the  month  of  January,  there  are  not  many 
plants  to  be  seen  in  bloom :  those,  however,  which  are  the  most  beautiful,  and 
contribute  to  its  decoration,  are  the  Camellia  japonica  and  its  numerous 
varieties. 

In  the  different  gardens  and  nurseries,  the  following  will  be  in  flower: — 
Camellia  ja[)6nica,  C.  alba  plena,  C.  anemoneflora,  C.  anemoneflora  alba,  C. 
dianthiflora,  C.  pensillata,  C.  fimbriata,  C  piEoniflora,  C.  variegata,  C.  rubro 
plena,  and  other  choice  kinds :  Primula  praenitens,  alba  and  purpurea :  Daphne 
odora :  Salvia  splendens,  fulgens  and  mexicana :  difierent  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Oxalis,  Roses,  Stocks,  &c.  &c. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.   I.      Observations  on  the   Cultivation  and  Management  of  tTie 
Grape  Vine  in  Pots.     By  the  Conductors. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  cuhivation  of  the  vine  in 
pots  has  attracted  considerable  attention  among  the  English  horticul- 
turists. Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  by  some  of  their 
best  practical  and  scientific  gardeners — various  methods  and  experi- 
ments pursued — different  systems  adopted — and  repeated  trials  made, 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  can  be  followed  with  benefit  and  suc- 
cess. Some  have  asserted  that  the  practice  will  almost  preclude  the 
necessity  of  the  simpler  and  more  common  modes  of  growing  the 
vine  in  an  estabhshed  grapery.  Others,  that  not  much  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  this  plan  of  cultivation,  for  a  good  crop,  and  that,  if 
pursued,  it  will  only  end  in  disappointment.  Some,  again,  have  been 
so  sanguine  of  the  superiority  of  pot  culture,  over  all  other  methods, 
that  they  have,  with  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  maintained  that 
grapes  in  greater  abundance,  and  of  richer  flavor,  can  be  produced 
from  vines  thus  treated,  than  from  those  established  in  the  border. 
Others  have  given  much  attention  to  this  method,  and  have  only 
been  enabled  to  raise  a  very  few  bunches — the  grapes  of  small 
size,  inferior  flavor,  without  color,  and  altogether  unfit  for  the  use  of 
the  table. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  above 
results,  (the  success  of  one,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  other)  we 
are  not  enabled  to  say;  but  that  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
practice,  we  may  infer  from  reading  the  communications  which  have 
appeared  in  the  English  gardening  magazines.  As  regards  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  pots  may  be  carried, 
and  the  great  benefits  which  may  result  from  pursuing  the  practice, 
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we  are  not  yet  fully  aware;  repeated  experiments  will  only  decide 
this.  It  certainly  will  never  take  the  place  of  the  old  method  of 
cultivating  and  raising  the  vine  in  borders,  either  as  a  saving  of  room, 
expense,  or  for  procuring  a  more  abundant  and  richer  crop.  The 
vine  naturally  loves  a  deep,  rich,  nourishing  soil,  and  its  strong  and 
very  rapid  growth  requires  that  its  roots  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
small  space  of  earth  contained  in  a  common  garden  flower-pot.  But 
as  a  source  of  facilitating  and  accelerating  the  ripening  of  the  fruit — 
as  affording  a  means  by  which  grapes  may  be  produced  from  a  mere 
cutting,  in  the  very  short  space  of  eighteen  months — as  offering  a 
substitute  for  standard  vines,  in  a  green-house  or  grapery,  which  it 
may  not  be  desirable  to  fruit  till  they  have  acquired  strength  and 
size,  and  thus  saving  a  loss  of  time  to  the  cultivator — and,  especially, 
as  being  within  the  power  of  any  one  who  has  not  a  proper  or  suitable 
place  for  raising  grapes  by  the  common  methods — we  think  that  the 
system  will  be  of  much  utility ;  and,  if  their  management  is  per- 
fectly understood,  it  will  afford  to  the  gentleman,  the  amateur,  or  the 
practical  gardener,  a  pleasing  source  of  gratification  and  delight,  in 
thus  producing  this  most  refreshing  and  delicious  fruit.  For  what 
can  be  more  beautiful,  or  more  convenient,  and  above  all,  more  agree- 
able to  our  friends  or  ourselves,  than  to  place  upon  our  tables  a  vine 
loaded  with  its  rich  and  blushing  fruit,  to  be  plucked  fresh  from  the 
branch,  while  growing  in  its  full  vigor,  luxuriance  and  health. 

The  vine  has  been  cultivated  in  pots  for  many  years,  and  the 
method  was  adopted  by  some  of  the  first  writers  and  practitioners. 
Nicol  mentions  it,  in  his  Calender,  very  particularly ;  Abercrombie 
and  others  recommend  the  trial ;  but  we  find  very  little  information, 
as  respects  the  practice,  till  the  experiment  was  pursued  with  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  philosophical  president  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society.  In  a  paper,  upon  early  forcing,  read  before  the 
Society,  in  June,  1817,  and  published  in  their  Transactions  (Vol.  II. 
p.  369 — 373),  we  find  the  following  statement: — "A  pot  containing 
two  cubic  feet  of  very  rich  mould,  with  proper  subsequent  attention, 
is  fully  adequate  to  nourish  a  vine,  which,  after  being  pruned  in  au- 
tumn, occupies  twenty  square  feet  of  the  roof  of  the  hot-house  ;  and 
I  have  constantly  found  that  vines,  in  such  pots,  being  abundantly 
supplied  with  food  and  water,  have  produced  more  vigorous  wood, 
when  forced  very  early,  than  those  of  the  same  varieties,  whose  roots 
were  permitted  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  house."  Mr. 
Knight  does  not  state  how  large  a  crop  of  grapes  such  a  vine  would 
bear,  thus  treated ;  and  we  may  infer,  that,  as  no  other  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  has  appeared,  the  method  was  not  extensively 
practised  by  him. 

Since  tliat  time,  however,  many  have  attempted  this  method  of 
cultivation ;  and  among  others,  who  have  been  very  successful,  are 
Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Mearns.  The  two  latter  gentle- 
men have  written  much  upon  the  subject,  in  Paxton's  Horticultural 
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Register,  and  the  accounts  of  their  very  excellent  management  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  amateurs  and  gardeners,  who  have 
added  their  experience  to  the  practice.  The  late  discovery  of  Mr. 
Mearns,  called  the  coiling  system,  which  was  read  before  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  also  communicated  as  above,  and  in  Lou- 
don's Magazine,  has  revived  attention  to  the  subject.  Various  exper- 
iments will  be  tried,  the  coming  spring,  in  this  vicinity,  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  method.  We  are  acquainted  with  several  gentlemen, 
eminent  in  horticulture,  who  have  already  coiled  their  vines  in  the 
pots,  and  are  only  waiting  the  return  of  the  proper  season,  to  proceed 
with  the  system.  The  results  of  their  experiments,  together  with 
those  which  we  shall  make,  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  com- 
municating in  our  Magazine,  the  ensuing  season.  We  have  copied 
two  of  Mr.  Mearns'  communications,  for  the  use  of  our  readers,  who 
may  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  his  method.  They  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  Reviews,  in  the  present  number. 

We  may  be  allowed,  before  we  proceed  to  give  the  particulars  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  pots,  as  practised  by  us  the  last  season, 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  two  systems, 
and  to  compare  their  value.  The  great  advantages  of  coiling  vines, 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Mearns  to  be,  the  extraordinary  space  of  time 
gained  over  the  single  eye  system,  and  also  to  be  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  the  greater  number  of  feeders  or  fibrous  roots  that  are 
produced,  the  more  vigorous  and  fruitful  will  be  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  This  principle  we  know  to  be  founded  on  a  law  of  nature, 
but  how  far  it  can  be  applied,  in  all  cases,  is  to  be  determined.  The 
transplanting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vegetables,  proceeds  from  the  de- 
sire to  increase  the  fibrous  roots,  check  rapid  growth,  and  induce 
fruitfulness ;  and  hence  we  see,  that  any  plant,  were  it  to  remain  in 
one  situation,  from  its  first  springing  from  the  seed,  or  layer,  or  cut- 
ting, that  its  age  of  maturity  would  be  proportionably  slow,  to  one 
which  had  been  frequently  transplanted.  But  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  bring  into  action  this  vegetative  principle:  a  plant  removed 
with  its  leaves  or  buds  ready  to  expand,  contains  within  itself  sufficient 
nourishment  to  produce  and  support  roots;  but  it  is  only  by  artificial 
means  that  grape  cuttings  can  be  made  to  produce  roots  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  nourish  a  crop  of  fruit,  the  first  season  of  their  growth  ; 
and  this,  probably,  will  not  be  accomplished,  unless  they  are  kept 
continually  excited. 

The  vines,  when  coiled,  must  be  put  in  large  pots,  and  plunged  in 
a  strong  bottom  heat,  which  will  occupy  much  room,  and  the  top  of 
the  branch  will  require  to  be  wrapped  up  in  moss,  and  always  kept 
moist ;  this  will  be  a  constant  source  of  care  and  perplexity  to  the 
gardener,  who  must  give  his  whole  attention  till  the  grapes  are  set. 
With  the  method  of  propagating  from  single  eyes,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention,  without  being  too  expli::it,  but  a  few  of  the  advantages 
it  has,  in  our  opinion,  over  that  of  coiling.     In  the  first  place,  a  com- 
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mon  hot-bed  is  all  the  bottom  heat  that  will  be  required  ;  secondly, 
they  will  require  but  little  care,  compared  with  the  above  method ; 
thirdly,  they  will  make  as  strong  vines  as  can  be  wished,  the  first 
season — some  of  ours  being  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  fourthly,  they 
have  produced,  with  us,  more  grapes  than  has  been  obtained  (as 
has  been  stated),  by  the  coiling  system  ;  and  lastly,  they  require  much 
less  expense,  and  by  judicious  management,  grapes  may  be  produced 
almost  every  month  in  the  year. 

The  conductor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  (J.  C,  Loudon,  Esq.), 
in  a  late  visit  through  the  northern  parts  of  England,  has  noticed, 
among  other  things,  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  pots,  as  practised 
at  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon's.  The  vines  were  raised  fi-om  eyes,  and 
treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner  we  have  adopted ;  and  from 
seventy  pots  were  produced  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  grapes ; 
the  vines  were  only  eighteen  months  from  the  eye.  "  This,"  says 
the  conductor,  "  may  be  considered  as  the  extraordinary  result  of  ex- 
traordinary skill,  attention  and  perseverance."  We  merely  mention 
this  to  show  that  we  have  been  as  successful  in  our  practice  as  some 
of  the  English  gardeners;  having  raised  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
bunches  of  grapes,  which  would  average  nearly  half  a  pound  each, 
on  one  vine. 

The  particulars  of  cultivation,  which  we  have  pursued,  are  made 
from  memoranda  taken  during  the  time  of  their  growth,  from  the 
first  insertion  of  the  eye  in  the  soil,  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

March  9th,  1833. — Shoots  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  White 
Chasselas  grapes  were  selected,  and  formed  into  cuttings  of  single 
eyes  or  buds ;  this  operation  was  performed  by  cutting  off  the  wood 
in  a  sloping  direction,  one  inch  above  the  eye  or  bud,  and  two  inches 
below.  By  this  method  of  raising  vines  from  single  eyes,  they  pro- 
duce a  greater  number  of  fibrous  roots,  which  enables  them  to  absorb 
an  abundant  supply  of  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  their  growth 
becomes  proportionably  vigorous  and  strong.  It  is  of  importance,  in 
selecting  shoots  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  cuttings,  to  make 
choice  of  wood  that  is  well  ripened,  short-jointed,  sound,  and  with 
very  little  pith;  such  w'ood  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
middle  or  lower  parts  of  branches  of  healthy  vines,  than  near  the  ex- 
tremities. 

After  the  cuttings  were  prepared,  pots  of  three  or  four  inches  di- 
ameter were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  third  light  sandy  loam, 
and  two  thirds  leaf  soil,  in  which  the  cuttings  were  inserted  in  a 
slanting  position,  and  each  eye  covered  about  half  an  inch  in  depth, 
finishing  off  with  a  gentle  watering,  and  the  pots  plunged  to  their 
rims  in  a  moderate  hot-bed. 

At  the  commencement,  strict  attention  was  paid  to  the  heat  of  the 
bed,  as  it  frequently  happens,  if  the  heat  is  too  powerful,  the  eyes 
will  shoot  up  before  any  roots  have  protruded,  and  are  very  liable  to 
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be  destroyed,  either  by  a  powerful  sunshine,  or  from  too  damp  an 
atmosphere. 

The  cuttings  were  watered  very  sparingly  until  the  buds  appeared 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  air  was  freely  admitted  during  the  day, 
and  the  bed  covered  at  night,  in  order  to  preserve  an  equal  temper- 
ature as  possible. 

March  24, — being  fifteen  days  from  the  time  the  cuttings  were 
put  in  the  pots,  they  made  their  appearance  above  tiie  surface,  were 
shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  until  they  were 
well  furnished  with  roots  and  the  leaves  began  to  expand  ;  water  was 
then  regularly  supplied,  and  plenty  of  air  allowed,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  drawn  up  weak. 

By  the  9th  of  May  the  vines  had  grown  to  the  height  of  from 
eight  to  twelv'e  inches,  and  were  shifted  into  pots  of  six  inches  in 
diameter,  making  use  of  th.e  same  kind  of  soil  as  the  cuttings  were 
put  in,  at  the  commencement.  In  repotting  such  young  vines,  they 
should  be  handled  with  great  care,  as  the  points  of  the  roots,  or  spon- 
gioles,  are  exceedingly  tender,  and  susceptible  of  injury  ;  the  leading 
shoots  should  also  be  carefully  protected,  and  all  laterals  removed  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  The  success  depends  much  upon  keeping  up 
the  temperature  of  the  bed,  which  should  rather  increase  than  de- 
crease as  the  vines  acquire  strength  ;  and,  as  the  least  check  is  very 
injurious  in  this  early  stage  of  their  growth,  should  the  heat  begin  to 
decline,  it  must  be  renewed  by  linings ;  for  it  is  an  essential  point, 
that  they  be  continually  kept  in  a  vigorous  and  rapidly  growing  state, 
the  object  in  view  being  to  produce  one  strong  shoot  for  bearing 
fruit  the  following  year. 

June  '2oth, — the  vines  were  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and 
were  again  repotted  into  pots  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen 
inches  in  depth  ;  the  soil  used,  was  composed  of  equal  parts  of  light 
loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  the  addition  of  about  an  eighth  part  of  the 
whole  of  very  rotten  manure.  After  potting  they  were  removed 
into  the  green-house,  and  placed  over  the  front  flue;  the  shoots  were 
trained  upward  in  a  direction  corresponding  with  the  slope  of  the 
roof,  and  ten  inches  from  the  glass ;  water  was  supplied  frequently, 
and  occasionally  hquid  manure,  till  the  wood  began  to  ripen;  all  lat- 
eral shoots  were  stopped  just  above  the  first  bud,  which  bud,  was  re- 
tained to  prevent  the  main  eyes  from  starting  prematurel\'. 

July  21th, — the  vines  had  attained  the  length  of  six  feet;  and,  as 
a  sufficient  length  of  wood  was  now  obtained,  each  shoot  was  stopped, 
by  pinching  off  the  point ;  this  caused  one  or  two  of  the  uppermost 
eyes  to  start,  and  these  were  also  stopped  when  they  had  grown  two 
or  three  joints.  By  thus  continually  stopping  the  upper  laterals,  as 
often  as  they  were  produced,  the  rapid  flow  of  sap  upward  was 
checked,  and  the  shoots  acquired  greater  strength  and  size.  When 
the  wood  had  become  perfectly  ripened,  each  vine  was  cut  to  the 
length  of  five  feet,  and  all  the  laterals,  which  had  been  suffered  ta 
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grow  (luring  summer  in  order  to  preserve  tlie  main  eyes,  were  cut 
in  close,  leaving  a  straight,  clean  shoot. 

In  November,  the  vines  were  placed  under  the  stage  of  the  green- 
house, where  they  remained  till  the  first  week  in  March  following, 
and  were  then  placed  in  their  former  situation. 

March  I5th,  1834, — the  buds  began  to  open,  and  by  the  30th, 
the  fruit-buds  were  distinctly  visible ;  two  to  four  bunches  appearing 
from  every  eye,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  lowest. 
When  the  fruit  was  fairly  developed,  the  shoots  were  stopped  at  the 
second  bud  above  the  upper  bunch  ;  and  one  bunch  only  was  retained 
on  eacli  shoot,  with  the  exception  of  two  vines ;  on  these,  two  bunches 
to  each  shoot  were  allowed  to  remain,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
more  fully,  to  what  extent  vines  in  pots  could  support  and  ripen  a 
crop  of  fruit.  The  two  last  mentioned  vines  were  Black  Ham- 
burghs.  One  of  them  produced  twenty-eight,  and  the  other  thirty 
bunches;  but  it  ultimately  proved  to  be  too  large  a  number  for  them 
to  ripen  perfectly.  Water  was  plentifully  supplied,  as  often  as  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  became  dry,  and  the  foliage  was  syr- 
inged frequently.  No  other  care  was  necessary  throughout  the 
season,  than  occasionally  to  tie  up  the  bearing  shoots,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 

Five  of  the  vines,  viz.  three  White  Chasselas  and  two  Hamburghs, 
produced  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  bunches  each,  or  one  hundred 
and  six  collectively ;  and  on  the  30th  of  July,  the  Chasselas  grapes 
were  perfectly  ripe;  the  Hamburghs  had  changed  color,  but  did  not 
arrive  at  maturity  till  about  the  25th  of  August.  Although  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  bunches  are  considered  by  the  English  cultivators 
as  a  good  crop  for  one  vine,  yet,  from  the  experience  which  we  have 
had,  thus  far,  in  the  culture  of  vines  in  pots,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  thirty  bunches  and  upwards,  of  the  small  growing  kinds,  as  the 
Sweetwater,  Muscadine,  &ic.,  may  be  obtained  from  each  vine,  equal 
in  excellence  to  those  grown  by  any  other  method.  Mr.  Stafford, 
one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators,  says,  that  all  the  most  delicate 
sorts  are  superior,  when  grown  in  pots,  to  any  he  ever  saw  grown  on 
the  rafters ;  and  he  further  states,  that  he  has  often  proved,  that  a 
pot  placed  in  the  house,  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  same  species 
trained  up  the  rafter,  and  subjected  to  the  same  heat, — the  former 
will  ripen  its  fruit  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  the  latter. 

The  annexed  plan  is  one  we  would  suggest  to  those  who  wish  to 
erect  a  small  house,  which  would  answer  the  purpose  of  growing 
grapes  in  pots  without  great  expense. 

Fig.  1,  is  a  section  of  the  house,  which  is  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
eight  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  four  feet  in  front ;  it  is  sunk  two  feet 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  at  {a  a),  if  the  situation  is  dry — 
otherwise  it  should  be  on  a  level ;  (b)  is  a  flue  which  may  commence 
at  either  end  of  the  house,  as  convenient,  and  should  be  carried 
across  the  end,  along  the  front,  and  out  at  the  back ;  (c)  is  a  pit  in 
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the  centre,  which  may  be  used  for  many  purposes;  such  as  raising 

lettuces,  radishes,  &:c.,  or  for  starting  annual  flowers,  early  cabbae:es, 

cauliflowers,  &ic.,  to  be  transplanted  out  in  the  garden;  as  it  will  not 

be  shaded   till  the   vines  have 

made  considerable   growth;    or 

vines    on    the    coiling    system, 

which  will  require  bottom  heat 

to  grow  them,  might  be  plunged. 

The    pit    is    intended    to    be 

filled   with   leaves   mixed   with 

manure,  or  with  leaves  alone,  as        £i 

at    (f/).      The   back   and    ends  .   <^ 

may  be  made  of  common  boards,    ^ 

placed  eight  inches  apart,  filled 

in  between  the  two,  with  leaves^ 

hay,  sea-weed,  or  dry  tan  (e  e); 

the  front  may  be  of  thick  four 

inch  plank.     (/)  is  a  shelf,  on 

the   back,    four   feet    from   the 

bottom;     it    should    be    about 

fourteen  inches  wide,  and  made 

very  strong;    on  this    and    the 

flue,  all  round,  should  be  placed 

the  pots  of  vines;  those  on  the 

flue  to  be  trained  up  half  way 

the  roof  of  the  house,  and  those 

on  the  back  shelf  to  be  trained 

down  to  meet  them,  at  the  same 

slope  of  the  glass,  at  the  dis-        , 

tance  of  ten  inches.     The  trellis 

may    be    made   of  wire    or   of 

wood. 

Fig.  2,  is  the  ground  pjlan. 
Such  a  house  is  not  intended 
for  forcing  in  January  or  Febru- 
ary; as  it  would  require  more 
length  of  flue,  and  fires  to  be 
continually  kept  burning,  which 
would  be  attended  with  consid- 
erable expense  and  attention. 
One  could,  how^ever,  easily  be 
made  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
house  it  is  supposed  that,  if  the 
vines  commenced  growins  about 


the  first  of  March,  ripe  fruit 
would  be  obtained  from  the  first 
of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 


! 
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tember,  accordino;  to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  variety.  If  the 
lower  sashes  are  covered  during  night,  with  mats  or  hay,  in  March, 
very  little  fire  would  be  required  to  keep  up  the  requisite  temper- 
ature, which  should  not  be  on  an  average,  more  than  fifty-five  de- 
grees the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  The  expense  of  erecting  such 
a  house  would  not  be  great,  and  it  would  contain  about  fifty  pots 
of  vines,  which  would  ripen  at  least,  three  hundred  pounds  of  grapes. 


AiiT.  II.      On  the  future  Progress  of  Gardening  in  America. 
By  Grant  Thorburn,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

The  improvement  of  gardening,  like  that  of  every  art  or  com- 
modity, necessarily  depends  on  demand  and  production;  these  causes 
operate  reciprocally  on  each  other.  A  nicety  of  taste  in  the  pur- 
chase of  vegetables  and  fruits,  exposed  in  our  public  markets,  will 
occasion  articles  of  better  quality  being  brought  there ;  and  articles 
of  a  superior  quality,  by  improving  and  rendering  more  fastidious  the 
taste  of  the  purchaser,  will  ensure  the  continuance  of  their  produc- 
tion. In  like  manner,  if  those  who  have  private  gardens,  were  a 
little  more  difficult  to  please,  in  selecting  a  gardener,  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  produce  sent  to  table,  the  consequence  would  be,  an 
improvement  in  that  produce,  and  more  scientific  gardeners;  and 
thus,  the  more  scientific  gardeners  would  surprise  and  delight,  by 
their  superior  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  greater  order,  beauty,  and 
high  keeping  of  their  gardens;  and  the  habits  of  both  parties,  accom- 
modating themselves  to  this  improved  state  of  things,  would  be  the 
ground  on  which  to  rely  for  its  continuance.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  future  progress  of  gardening  depends  on  two  causes,  viz. 
the  improvement  of  the  taste  of  the  patrons  of  gardening,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  science  and  art  of  practical  gardeners. 

Improvement  is  the  characteristic  of  civilized  man,  and  implies 
progressive  advances.  Men  rest  satisfied  with  what  they  have,  w  hen 
they  know  of  nothing  better;  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  sources 
of  improvement,  in  the  taste  of  the  patrons  of  gardening, — whether 
of  the  tradesman,  who  has  recourse  to  the  public  market,  or  the  pri- 
vate gentleman,  who  is  in  possession  of  a  garden, — is  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  The  wealthy  tradesmen  of  our  villages  should  look  into 
the  markets  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia;  and,  not  to 
mention  fruits  and  forced  or  exotic  productions,  let  them  compare 
the  cauliflowers  and  salading  of  the  three  markets.  Those  who  have 
once  acquired  a  taste  for  such  salads  of  endive,  as  are  sold  in  said 
markets  throughout  the  winter,  would  hardly  content  themselves 
with  barely  a  supply  of  turnips  and  potatoes  only. 
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The  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  cooking  vegetables,  and 
especially  of  dressing  salads,  which  exists  among  the  middling  classes, 
is  another  retarding  cause.  A  French  laborer,  out  of  a  few  leaves 
of  dandelion  and  wild  sorrel, — which  may  be  gathered  by  the  hedge- 
sides,  any  where,  and  almost  at  any  time, — will  produce,  merely  by 
the  aid  of  the  common  condiments,  what  the  wives  of  the  greater 
number  of  respectable  American  farmers  and  tradesmen  have  no  idea 
of.  There  can  be  no  great  demand  for  a  thing,  of  which  the  use  is 
not  thoroughly  understood  ;  and,  therefore,  an  improvement  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  cooking  must  take  place,  among  a  certain 
class,  before  much  can  be  expected  in  the  quantity,  kind,  or  quality 
of  the  gardening  articles  which  they  commonly  consume. 

Yours,  Grant  Thorbukn. 

Hallefs  Cove,  Long  Island,  Dec.  23,  1834. 

The  above  communication  from  Mr.  Thorburn,  is  the  first  of  a  series  which 
he  intends  to  furnish  us,  as  his  leisure  permits.  We  are  sure  they  will  not  be  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  our  original  contributions.  The  subject  which  Mr. 
Thorburn  has  touched  upon,  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  one  which  requires 
more  attention  than  many  are  aware  of.  It  is,  as  he  observes,  that  the  rise  and 
progress  of  gardening  necessarily  depend  upon  the  improvements  and  discoveries 
which  are  made  in  cooking  the  various  articles,  which  are  the  production  of  a  good 
garden.  The  art  of  cooking  vegetables  must  certainly  take  precedence  of  the  in- 
troduction ot  them  into  our  markets,  to  any  degree  of  plenty ;  for  until  the  wants 
of  the  public  call  for  them,  there  is  no  sale  for  any  new  or  rare  varieties,  however 
useful  in  the  culinary  department.  We  presume,  that  as  long  as  Mr.  Thorburn 
has  been  acquainted  and  concerned  in  the  business  of  the  seedsman,  he  has  had  the 
pleasure,  among  others,  to  introduce  some  of  the  most  excellent  vegetables  which 
are  to  be  found  in  our  gardens.  We  cannot  recal  to  mind  all  the  kinds  which 
have  been  brought  to  notice  within  a  few  years,but  we  would  mention  one  or  two,  to 
substantiate  his  remarks.  The  tomato,  or  love-apple,  (Lycopersicum  esculentum), 
was,  for  two  or  three  years,  found  in  our  markets  in  abundance,  and  could  be 
procured  at  almost  any  price, even  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  But  few  knew 
the  method  of  cooking  them  so  successfully  as  to  be  made  one  of  the  finest  sauces 
which  can  be  produced  from  the  garden.  From  these  few,  however,  the  know- 
ledge of  their  value  became  generally  known,  and  the  desire  to  procure  them  con- 
sequently increased;  till  now,  they  are  not  to  be  had,  in  tlie  first  part  of  the  season, 
in  our  markets,  only  at  a  higli  price  ;  and  well  repaying  the  gardener  for  his 
trouble  in  growing  them  throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  cauliflower  and 
broccoli,  and  especially  the  salsify,  or  vegetable  oyster,  (Tragopogon  porrifolius), 
and  egg-plant  (Solanum  ovigerum),  are  not  held  so  much  in  esteem  as  they  de- 
serve to  be ;  the  last,  particularly,  being  one  of  the  richest  vegetables  (we  might 
almost  say  fruits)  we  have  ever  tasted.  They  are  easy  of  cultivation,  and  may  be 
raised  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  the  tomato  ;  and  when  the  proper  manner 
of  cooking  them,  so  as  to  render  them  agreeable  and  palatable  to  the  taste,  shall 
become  as  generally  known  as  that  of  the  tomato,  they  will  be  one  of  the  first  veg- 
etables sought  after  in  our  markets.  The  salsify  is  also  a  fine  vegetable,  being 
much  superior  to  the  parsnip,  which  it  will  probably,  some  time  take  the  place  of. 
Broccoli  and  cauliflowers  have  been  rather  plentiful  in  our  markets  till  lately  ;  but 
now,  the  art  of  cooking  them  properly  having  been  acquired,  there  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  supply  the  market.  This  is  owing  to  a  better  acqtiaintance  with 
the  methods  of  dressing  vegetables  for  the  table,  which  has  created  a  desire  for 
nicer  and  more  excellent  productions.  In  proportion  as  the  culinary  art  becomes 
more  complete,  choice  things  will  be  de.sired,  and  the  productions  of  the  market 
garden  will  be  greatly  improved,  in  striving  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  more  refined 
and  discriminating  comnmnity. — Conds. 

VOL.  I. NO.   II.  G 
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Art.  III.  On  the  Propagation  of  the  Grape  Vine;  with  Observa- 
tions on  its  Management,  Pruning,  S^^e.,  in  the  Green-hojise  and 
Grapery,  and  the  Formation  of  Vine  Borders.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  grape  into  Great  Britain,  it  has 
been  highly  esteemed,  and  extensively  cultivated.  Large  vineyards 
were  formerly  existing  in  many  places,  and  wine  equal  to  that  of 
Burgundy,  was  prepared  from  grapes  growing  in  the  unfavorable 
climate  of  England.  Its  first  introduction  into  the  forcing  depart- 
ment, was  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and 
this  was  done  by  fires,  kept  burning  in  hollow  walls,  upon  which  the 
vines  were  trained.  Since  this  period,  houses  for  its  cultivation  alone 
have  been  erected,  and  scarcely  a  garden  can  be  called  complete, 
unless  grapes  are  one  of  its  principal  productions;  and  it  has  at  once 
been  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  English  gardener,  to  raise  to  perfec- 
tion this  excellent  fruit.  Various  methods  and  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested, for  the  proper  construction  of  houses  to  facilitate  their  culti- 
vation; and  numberless  opinions  advanced,  in  regard  to  propagation, 
pruning,  training  and  management:  but  perhaps,  after  all,  not  so 
much  depends  upon  any  one  method  of  proceeding,  as  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  an  artificial  climate.  As  the  grape 
vine  is  now  becoming  extensively  grown,  in  green-houses  and 
graperies,  in  this  country,  and  as  some  observations  to  aid  its  success- 
ful cultivation  may  be  useful  to  your  readers,  I  here  offer  such  prac- 
tical remarks  as  are  the  results  of  a  method  I  have  pursued,  with 
scarcely  an  instance  of  disappointment. 

The  vine  is  propagated  from  a  single  eye  (or  bud)  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  preceding  year's  wood ;  this  method  I  prefer  to 
any  other  as  yet  known  by  me,  for  the  following  reasons:  they  pro- 
duce more  abundant  roots, — grow  shorter  jointed, — and  will,  if  judi- 
ciously treated,  come  into  bearing  the  second  year.  Those  who 
wish  to  propagate  the  vine  from  eyes,  must  prepare  for  making  a  hot- 
bed to  forward  their  growth :  I  should  recommend  the  bed  to  be 
made  about  the  first  week  in  April,  rather  than  earlier  in  the  season ; 
nothing  is  gained  by  beginning  sooner,  as  there  will  be  more  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with,  and  the  vine,  when  checked  in  its  infancy, 
rarely,  if  ever  recovers.  An  equal  portion  of  oak  leaves  and  stable 
manure,  well  blended  together,  makes  the  best  hot-bed;  if  oak  leaves 
cannot  be  obtained,  any  hard-wood  leaves  will  answer  as  a  substitute. 
It  would  forward  the  work,  by  mixing  the  compost  intended  to  make 
the  bed  of,  a  week  or  ten  days  before  it  is  wanted  for  use,  into  a 
round  heap  in  some  sheltered  place.  If  the  ground  is  level  where 
the  bed  is  to  be  made,  I  should  recommend  as  a  preventive  against 
water  after  heavy  rains  chilling  it  through,  brush-wood  or  the  prun- 
ings  of  trees,  laid  about  a  foot  in  depth,  which  will  remedy  the  evil. 
Take  the  dimensions  of  the  frame  proposed  to  be  used,  and  measure 
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the  ground  about  eighteen  inches  larger  than  the  frame,  driving  a 
stake  down  at  each  corner,  as  a  guide  to  go  by  ;  adjust  the  brush- 
wood accordingly,  and  commence  making  the  bed,  shaking  the  whole 
of  the  manure  well  together,  and  beating  it  pretty  solid  with  the  fork 
as  you  advance ;  being  mindful  to  build  the  bed  up  square  with  the 
stakes,  to  the  height  of  two  and  a  half,  or  three  feet:  this  done, 
place  the  frame  on  the  bed,  and  shut  up  close  for  a  few  days  until 
the  heat  rises;  then  give  a  httle  air,  by  tilting  up  the  light  a  few 
inches  at  the  back,  to  let  the  steam  escape.  By  thrusting  a  stick  or 
two  down  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  it  will  enable  you  to  ascertain  the 
heat,  by  taking  them  out  at  intervals,  and  examining  them;  or,  it 
will  be  immediately  perceived  when  the  rank  heat  has  escaped,  by 
no  steam  arising  from  the  bed. 

The  bed  should  be  now  covered  over,  three  or  four  inches  deep 
with  soil,  still  keeping  the  sticks  in  the  bed,  as  a  guide;  as  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  well-doing  of  the  eyes,  to  be  certain  that  the  burning 
heat  is  over,  before  plunging  the  pots :  the  strong  heat  starts  the  eyes 
before  any  roots  are  protruded,  and  they  frequently  will  advance  in 
growth,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches,  before  the  roots  are  formed. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  against  them,  if  they 
start  thus  prematurely  :  as  soon  as  air  is  given,  the  plants  that  appa- 
rently looked  so  flourishing,  wilt  down,  to  rise  no  more ;  this  is  what 
is  generally  called  damping  off.  The  above  items,  as  regards  the 
temperature  of  the  bed,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  forcing  of 
cucumbers  and  melons. 

It  will  now  be  time  to  begin  to  prepare  the  eyes  (or  buds);  this 
done,  select  some  compost  of  light  vegetable  mould,  and  have  at  hand 
as  many  pots  of  the  first  and  second  size,  as  there  are  buds :  it  will 
be  found  to  be  far  the  best  plan  to  plant  only  one  eye  in  a  pot,  cov- 
ering it  with  the  mould,  about  an  inch ;  giving  them  when 
finished,  a  gentle  watering  with  a  water-pot,  through  a  fine  rose. 
Now  begin  to  plunge  the  pots  down  to  the  rim,  in  regular  order, 
being  careful  to  keep  them  as  near  level  as  possible  ;  attention 
must  be  paid  to  watering,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  moist. 
Too  much  moisture,  or  too  much  drought  is  equally  injurious ;  the 
cultivator  must  take  into  consideration  the  two  extremes,  and  en- 
deavor to  aA'oid  them,  to  be  successful.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  neces- 
sary in  a  fortnight  after  plunging  the  pots  in  the  frame  (or  less  time, 
as  it  depends  greatly  upon  the  weather)  to  add  more  heat  to  the 
bed ;  this  must  be  done  by  lining  it  all  round,  with  a  similar  mixture 
of  manure  and  leaves,  as  the  bed  was  made  of  If  leaves  cannot  be 
easily  obtained,  stable  manure  alone,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Take 
off  the  manure  from  the  sides  of  the  bed,  all  round,  with  a  sharp 
spade,  as  close  as  possible,  and  be  careful  to  leave  the  frame  secure; 
then  commence  lining  the  beds,  mixing  the  manure  that  is  taken 
from  the  sides  with  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  readiness :  then 
begin  to  place  the  lining,  about  two  feet  in  width,  all  round  the 
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frame,  beating  it  well  with  the  fork  as  you  go  on,  whilst  the  manure 
is  brought  half  way  up  the  sides  and  ends ;  then  finish  off  with  some 
long  coarse  stable  litter,  or  leaves  alone,  to  the  level  with  the  top  of 
the  frame,  leaving  no  part  of  it  in  sight  but  the  sashes. 

When  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  neglect  giving  air,  every  day,  when  the  weather  will  admit  of  it ; 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  wind  is  sharp  and  piercing,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  fine,  bright  sun-shine,  air  must  be  given,  either  at  the 
front  or  back  of  the  frame,  making  use  of  a  single  or  double  bass  mat 
laid  over  that  part  where  air  is  given;  this  will  be  a  means  of  check- 
ing the  cold  air,  meliorating  it  in  some  measure,  and  rendering  it  more 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  young  plants.  Covering  up  the  whole 
surface  of  the  frame  with  double  bass  mats,  every  night  after  the 
plants  make  their  appearance,  must  also  be  attended  to,  as  long  as 
the  nights  are  cold;  covering  up  when  the  sun  leaves  the  frame  at 
night,  and  uncovering  when  the  sun  shines  on  it  again  in  the  morn- 
ing. Some  days  will  be  dull  and  cloudy,  with  no  sun-shine  ;  never- 
theless, the  frame  must  be  uncovered  at  the  regular  time  in  the 
morning,  as  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  plants  to  keep  them 
shaded  over,  during  the  day ;  for  light  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
their  well  doing.  When  the  plants  are  four  or  five  inches  high,  they 
should  be  repotted,  into  pots  of  the  fourth  size  (about  seven  inches 
in  diameter).  A  similar  compost  recommended  for  the  eyes  will 
answer ;  and  care  must  be  taken  when  the  plants  are  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  to  keep  the  ball  entire. 

Take  off  the  frame  from  the  bed,  and  also  the  soil,  and  fork  it  up, 
and  level  it;  then  put  on  the  frame,  and  also  the  soil  on  the  surface, 
plunge  the  pots  down  to  the  rim,  and  give  them  a  gentle  watering. 
The  plants  should  be  shaded  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  for  a  few 
days  after  repotting,  viz. — from  about  ten  in  the  morning,  to  two  or 
three  in  the  afternoon.  In  about  a  week,  the  plants  will,  if  well 
managed,  begin  to  grow  freely ;  give  a  copious  supply  of  air  every 
day,  or  the  plants  will  grow  weak,  and  of  course  be  much  injured ; 
a  little  manure  water,  three  or  four  times  a  week  will  make  them 
grow  luxuriantly.  If  the  plants  begin  to  touch  the  sashes,  the  frame 
must  be  raised,  to  allow  them  to  extend  their  growth,  by  propping 
it  up  with  a  few  blocks  of  wood.  About  the  second  week  in  June, 
the  plants  should  be  repotted  again,  for  the  last  time,  into  pots  of 
the  sixth  size,  and  plunged  out  in  the  open  air,  under  a  south  fence 
or  wall ;  the  pots  to  be  mulched  over  with  some  old  hot-bed  manure, 
and  a  stake  placed  to  each  plant,  about  eight  feet  high,  to  secure 
the  plants  to,  as  they  proceed  in  their  growth. 

Yours,  J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  Dec.  27,  1834. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Art.  IV.     Some,  Remarks  on  the  Difficnltij  of  identifying  the  Vari- 
eties of  Fruits.     By  11.  Manning,  Esq. 

In  examining  the  different  pomological  autliorities,  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  our  fruits,  we  immediately  perceive  that  their  descrip- 
tions are  so  much  at  variance,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
different  names  and  synonimes  with  each  other.  The  writers  of 
these  descriptions,  indeed,  have  in  most  cases  seen  only  the  fruits, 
sent  to  them,  perhaps  from  a  distance,  and  by  persons  unacquainted 
with  pomology :  whereas,  no  one  should  attempt  a  description,  with- 
out having  seen  the  bearing  trees,  and  critically  examined  the  leaf, 
the  wood,  and  the  peculiar  growth  of  each  tree. 

The  French,  the  German,  and  the  English  languages  are  enriched 
with  many  books  on  fruits,  some  of  them  of  high  excellence.  For 
deep  research,  and  accuracy  of  observation,  the  old  edition  of  Duha- 
mel  is  certainly  unrivalled  among  French  works  on  this  subject ;  and 
by  all  who  have  bestowed  an}-  attention  upon  horticulture,  has  inva- 
riably been  acknowledged  as  the  standard  authority.  But  it  is  sup- 
posed that  many  of  the  fruits  described  by  Duhamel,  differ  from 
those  of  Germany  and  of  the  old  English  authors.  A  new  edition  of 
Duhamel,  which  should  include  all  the  latter  acquisitions  to  this  de- 
lightful science,  was  therefore  anticipated  with  much  gratification 
by  the  lovers  of  pomology.  I  fear  that  their  hopes  have  been,  in 
some  measure,  disappointed.  The  new  edition  (which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society)  is  certainly  a 
superb  work  in  external  appearance,  and  especially  superb  in  price. 
It  is  elegantly  printed,  and  the  figures  are  executed  with  great  splen- 
dor. But  I  regret  to  observe,  that  in  many  instances,  the  editors 
have  deviated  from  the  first  edition,  to  which,  on  the  contrary,  they 
should  have  strictly  adhered,  except  in  the  case  of  fruits  which  have 
been  brought  into  notice  since  its  publication.  The  high  and  long 
established  character  of  the  original  work,  should  have  preserved  it 
sacred  from  all  interpolations,  or  supposed  amendments,  however 
specious.  The  new  fruits  should  have  been  added  separately  ;  and 
in  describing  them,  as  well  as  the  wood,  the  leaves,  &;c.,  the  editors 
should  have  emulated  the  critical  accuracy  and  precision  of  the  great 
author,  whose  labors  they  were  endeavoring  to  render  more  exten- 
sively useful  to  the  modern  public.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  many  of  the  fruits  appear  to  have  been  sent  from  distant 
departments,  and  are  sometimes  described,  and  the  names  affixed,  by 
those  who  sent  them ;  and  sometimes,  being  deemed  by  the  editors 
other  and  distinct  varieties,  have  received  new  names.  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  as  no  one  is  ignorant  of  the  bewildering  variety  of 
shapes  and  colors  frequently  assumed  by  the  same  fruit,  in  different 
soils  and  expositions.  By  a  little  caution,  all  these  errors  might  have 
been  avoided ;  but  caution  seems  to  be  no  attribute  of  the  French 
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character;  and  they  seldom  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  mere  avoid- 
ance of  error,  when  their  inventive  genius  can  be  gratified  with  nov- 
elty, though  only  in  a  name. 

Compared  with  the  same  set  of  men  in  England,  the  French  nur- 
serymen and  growers  of  fruit  appear  but  inipeifectly  acquainted  with 
horticulture,  as  a  science ;  and  they  have,  besides,  been  guilty  of  great 
negligence,  in  sending  trees  to  this  country  ;  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  three  fourths  of  all  we  have  received,  have  come  to  us  under 
wrong  names,  though  generally  ordered  as  specimen  trees.  The 
consequences  of  these  errors  have  been  extremely  annoying  and  vex- 
atious, and  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  frequent  failure  of 
our  own  nurserymen  to  afford  satisfaction.  Innumerable  instances  of 
this  nature  have  been  reported,  but  1  will  only  mention  two.  Eight 
specimen  trees  were  ordered,  each  one  of  which  was  to  be  a  distinct 
sort,  by  name ;  and  in  name,  it  is  true,  tliey  were  distinct ;  but  the 
fruit  of  each,  when  it  appeared,  proved  to  be  the  old  and  well  known 
St.  Michael.  The  writer  of  this,  among  many  other  trees  from 
France,  has  seven  of  the  same  worthless  pear,  all  of  which  were 
marked,  when  received,  as  distinct  varieties.  Propagating  from  trees 
thus  received,  without  a  suspicion  of  their  being  other  than  genuine, 
is  it  wonderful  or  censurable  that  our  nurserymen  should  fall  into 
occasional  errors?  But  let  our  experience  teach  us  a  salutary  dis- 
trust of  new  and  high-sounding  appellations;  embellishments  consid- 
ered by  our  French  friends  doubly  essential  to  fruits,  which  have 
nothing  else  to  recommend  them. 

The  superiority  of  the  Englisli  nurserymen,  arises  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, from  the  impulse  imparted  by  their  horticultural  society.  This 
society  was  established  many  years  since,  with  a  view,  among  other 
important  objects,  to  correct  the  nomenclature  of  their  fruits,  and  to 
test  their  different  qualities.  For  this  purpose,  an  immense  collection 
has  been  formed,  comprising  all  the  different  varieties  of  fruits,  from 
€very  part  of  the  world :  specimen  trees  of  each  sort  have  been 
planted  out,  and  descriptions  given  only  from  an  accurate  examina- 
tion of  the  ripe  fruit.  This  society  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in 
diffjsing  correct  ideas  upon  this  subject,  and  in  giving  to  pomological 
information  a  precision  and  method  which  it  had  not  hitherto  pos- 
sessed. The  associated  exertions  of  its  members,  have  naturally 
■effected  much  more  than  the  solitary  labors  of  preceding  writers. 
Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  head  gardener  of  the  fruit  department, 
in  the  garden  of  this  society,  having  studied  the  French,  the  German, 
and  other  languages,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  every 
book  of  merit  relating  to  his  profession ;  and  having,  besides,  the  ad- 
vantage of  so  vast  a  collection  of  trees,  as  a  field  of  comparison  and 
research,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  accumulated  propor- 
tionate treasures  of  pomological  knowledge ; — to  surpass,  not  any, 
but  all  other  individuals  in  these  attainments.  Now,  precisely  what 
we  have  long  wanted,  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  Catalogues  of  the 
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London  Horticultural  Society  :  they  constitute  a  standard  work  for 
reference ;  a  complete  text-book,  wliich,  beginning  in  the  only  way 
to  insure  correctness,  and  continuing  with  the  extension  of  knowledge, 
may  be  consulted  w-ith  perfect  confidence  by  the  growers  of  fruits. 
In  this  publication  (the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1831, 
and  of  which  a  volume  for  1835  is  understood  now  to  be  preparing  for 
the  press),  all  the  varieties  of  fruits  are  described  in  columns,  as  fast 
as  the  fruit  is  proved.  The  first-rate  fruits  are  already  numerous 
enough  for  any  nursery  catalogue ;  and,  if  w'e  add  those  of  second- 
rate  merit,  some  of  which,  in  our  climate,  have  already  proved  very 
fine,  it  will  afford  a  collection  adequate  to  the  wants  of  any  part  of 
our  country.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  that  every  nurseiyman, 
who  has  in  view  the  reputation  of  his  garden,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
his  patrons,  should  correct  his  catalogue  by  that  of  Mr.  Robert 
Thompson.  Grafts,  of  every  different  variety,  are  sent  by  this  gen- 
tleman, with  the  most  praiseworthy  liberality,  to  all  who  apply.  Let 
our  nurserymen  procure  these  grafts,  and  establish  a  specimen  tree 
of  each  sort;  by  this  simple  method,  we  shall  escaj)e  all  danger  of 
mistake.  In  our  exhibitions  of  fruits,  instead  of  a  wearisome  enu- 
meration of  authorities, — instead  of  saying,  this  is  the  apple  or  the 
pear  described  by  the  old  or  the  new  Duhamel,  by  Cox,  or  any 
other  author,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  this  is  the  fruit,  the  grafts  of 
which  were  received  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and 
which  is  described  in  their  catalogue,  under  its  proper  number  :  for 
so  vexatious  are  the  errors,  no  doubt  unintentionally  committed,  that 
it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purchasers  of  trees  to 
ascertain  the  source  from  which  the  original  scion  was  obtained, — to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  pedigree  of  the  tree.  The  new  fruits,, 
which  have  originated  in  this  country,  can  be  obtained  at  most  of  the 
nurseries,  true  to  their  names.  The  mistakes  of  which  we  complain 
are  in  the  collections  of  European  fruits;  and  have  arisen,  not  from 
any  neglect  of  our  own,  but  from  that  of  the  European  gardeners, 
from  whom  we  have  procured  our  specimen  trees.  If  we  should 
disregard  all  other  authorities,  and  adopt  the  catalogues  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society  as  our  sole  standard,  any  person  desirous 
of  making  a  collection  of  fruits,  would  do  it  with  perfect  confidence 
that  his  trees  would  be  not  only  true,  but  precisely  the  same  which 
are  known  and  cultivated  in  Europe,  under  the  same  names  by  which 
he  receives  them  ;  and  the  same  fruit  would  no  longer  be  distinguished 
by  one  name  in  New  England,  by  a  second  in  New  York,  and  by  a 
third  in  Pennsylvania. 

R.  Manning. 
Salem,  Jan.  lOth,  1835. 
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Art.  V.  Observations  on  some  of  the  Inserts  which  infest  Trees 
and  Plants ;  with  Hints  on  a  Method  of  their  Destruction.  By 
B.  Hale  Ives. 

Natural  History,  and  particularly  that  branch  of  it  relating  to 
the  insect  world  is  so  closely  allied  to  horticulture  and  rural  affairs, 
that  your  Magazine  would  be  considered  incomplete,  and  not  true  to 
its  title,  did  it  not  occasionally  treat  on  the  benefits  or  inconveniences 
we  experience  from  these  minute,  yet  important  animals  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature. 

During  the  three  past  years,  I  have  paid  some  little  attention  to 
the  science  of  entomology,  and  studied  the  habits  and  economy  of 
many  of  these  little  "pilgrims  of  summer;"  more  particularly  those 
which  are  the  bane  of  the  fruit  and  flower  garden,  and  on  which  man 
places  his  foot  without  compunction. 

All  must  be  familiar  with  the  common  garden  caterpillar,  and  the 
injury  done  by  it  to  our  fruit  trees ;  yet  few  are  aware  that  it  is  in 
their  power  to  annihilate  them,  and  with  little  labor,  even  in  the 
dreary  months  of  winter.  Many  plans  have  been  suggested  and  put 
in  execution,  for  the  destruction  of  the  worms  after  they  have  left  the 
egg  and  commenced  their  ravages.  They  are  then  brought  into  no- 
tice by  a  web-like  covering,  which  they  spin  in  a  fork  of  the  trees, 
to  protect  them  from  rains,  and  the  dews  of  night.  The  most  efficient 
plan  yet  invented,  is  that  of  our  late  townsman,  the  Hon.  Timothy- 
Pickering,  which  consists  of  a  spiral  brush,  attached  to  a  pole,  by 
which  they  are  dislodged,  after  they  are  colonized  upon  the  tree. 

The  following,  which  I  extract  from  my  journal  of  1832,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  pestiferous  caterpillar,  with  a  kw  subsequent  observations, 
may  possibly  prove  of  use  to  some  reader  of  your  highly  useful  Mag- 
azine. 

"February  26. — In  a  walk  this  morning,  I  found  two  heavy  co- 
coons of  the  Phalc^na  gcntia,  upon  the  common  alder  (Alnus  glu- 
tinosa),  and  a  fine  live  specimen  of  the  v^'inter  moth  (^Cheimatobia 

vulgaris).     On  returning  through  the  apple  orchard  of U , 

Esq.,  I  perceived  nearly  all  the  trees  speckled  with  occasional  dead 
leaves,  adhering  to  the  branches  so  firmly  as  to  require  considerable 
force  to  dislodge  them.  Each  leaf  covered  a  small  patch  of  from 
one  to  two  hundred  eggs,  united  together,  as  well  as  to  the  leaf,  by 
a  gummy  and  silken  filare,  peculiar  to  the  moth.  I  gathered  a  few 
bunches  of  these  eggs  for  a  more  careful  examination,  and  deposited 
them  in  my  cage  of  cocoons." 

These  eggs  proved  to  be  those  of  the  moth  of  the  orchard,  or  gar- 
den caterpillar,  so  well  known  to  gardeners,  and  which  are  hatched 
soon  after  the  leaf  buds  expand.  In  March,  1833,  I  visited  the 
above  named  orchard,  and,  as  an  experiment,  cleared  three  trees, 
from  which  I  took  twenty-one  bunches  of  eggs,  which  would  have 
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produced  as  many  colonies  of  worms.  The  remainder  of  the  trees  I 
left  untouched  until  the  10th  of  May,  when  I  found  tlie  worms  were 
hatched  from  the  egg,  and  had  commenced  their  slow,  but  sure  rav- 
ages. I  watched  them,  from  time  to  time,  until  many  branches  had 
been  spoiled  of  their  leaves,  and  in  the  autumn  were  entirely  destitute 
of  fruit;  while  the  three  trees  which  had  been  stripped  of  their  eggs, 
were  flush  with  foliage,  each  limb  without  exception,  ripening  its  fruit. 

My  observations  and  experiments  were  not  confined  to  the  apple  ; 
many  other  trees  are  attacked  by  a  caterpillar  whose  habits  are 
similar  to  the  one  above  named.  From  a  small  butternut  tree  in  my 
own  garden,  I  took  seven  bunches  of  eggs,  in  the  spring,  and  the 
subsequent  season  my  tree  was  wholly  exempt  from  the  worm  which 
had  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  leaves,  the  two  previous  summers. 

These  observations  may  not  be  new,  yet  I  have  never  seen  in- 
structions from  the  pen  of  any  one,  for  destroying  them  in  the  egg, 
but  always  after  they  were  hatched,  and  had  commenced  their  dep- 
redations. 

Now  I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief,  that  a  garden  or  orchard  can  be 
cleared  of  these  deposites  of  eggs,  in  one  tenth  part  of  the  time  usu- 
ally taken  to  clear  them  of  the  worm,  by  the  brush  method ;  for  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  these  deposites  are  always  made  visible  to 
the  eye,  by  the  natural  covering  of  a  leaf;  never  in  one  instance, 
have  1  found  them  otherwise. 

Small  trees  can  be  kept  clean  by  the  hands,  while  those  upon  the 
larger  trees,  out  of  reach  of  the  hand,  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  a 
httle  straw  or  flax,  tied  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  then  set  on  fire,  and 
applied  to  the  eggs,  which  instantly  expand  and  burst  with  a  consid- 
erable crackling  noise.  These  eggs  are  not  affected  by  a  cold  of 
forty  or  fifty  degrees  below  zero,  while  an  application  of  heat  as 
before  named  instantly  destroys  them. 

1  do  not  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  this  common  worm, 
as  being  anything  new  to  them,  l3ut  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  rav- 
ages of  this  caterpillar  can  be  prevented  in  the  above  mentioned 
simple  manner,  and  at  a  period  too,  when  time  can  be  better  spared 
for  the  purpose,  than  in  the  busy  month  of  May. 

There  are  other  noxious  insects,  whose  habits  ought  to  be  better 
known  by  all  who  have  a  fruit  garden,  particularly  the  peach  borer 
{JEgeria  exitiosa),  and  the  Curculio  of  the  apple,  green  gage,  he, 
which  does  such  incalculable  injury  to  our  good  fruit. 

Should  you  consider  the  few  hints  given  of  service,  and  meet  your 

approbation,  you  may  possibly  hear  from  me  again  on  the   best 

method  of  preventing  the  premature  decay  of  our  peach  trees  by  the 

insidious  borer.  -.^  -d    tj         t      ' 

Yours,  B.  Hale  Ives. 

Salem,  Jan.  10,  183.5. 

We  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  receive  a  continuation  of  such  very  valuable 
remarks,  for  we  have  long  been  aware  tiiat  not  sufTicient  attention  iias  been  given 
by  horticulturists,  to  that  branch  of  natural  history  which  relates  to  those  insects 
VOL.  I. NO.   II.  H 
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which  cause  the  gardener  so  much  vexation,  trouble,  and  disappointment,  sea- 
son after  season.  Merely  destroying  the  larvae  every  summer,  so  imperfectly  as 
is  generally  done,  will  never  much  lessen  the  innumerable  quantities  which  swarm 
on  almost  every  tree  and  shrub.  The  manner  of  picking  off  the  eggs  as  hinted 
by  Mr.  Ives,  is  undoubtedly  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  we  hope  that  the  ex- 
periment will  be  further  tried,  and  the  results  of  the  success  communicated  through 
our  Magazine.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  communications  on  tlie  subject  from 
any  of  our  friends.  Mr.  Ives  has  paid  nmch  attention  to  entomology,  and  has  a 
large  collection  of  insects:  he  has  even  succeeded  in  raising  some  species  of  in- 
sects for  his  cabinet,  which  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  our  gardens. — Conds. 


Art.  VI      Remarks  on  the  3Ianagement  of  the  Gladiolus  natalensis, 
(called  by  some  psittacinus.)     By  S.  Svveetser. 

Gentlemen, 

You  having  requested  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  I  treated  the  Gladiolus  natalensis,  which  I  presented  at  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  grand  exhibition  last  Septem- 
ber, and  mentioned  particularly  in  your  report  in  your  last  number, 
I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  solicitation.  Although  not  much  of 
an  adept  in  the  delightful  and  agreeable  art  of  horticulture  and  flori- 
culture, and  especially,  not  much  used  to  communicating  the  results 
of  my  experiments  to  paper,  yet,  knowing  your  great  desire  to  pro- 
cure all  information  possible  that  may  be  useful  or  interesting,  I 
willingly  contribute  my  mite  towards  advancing  the  pursuit  of  this 
favorite  science. 

This  species  of  Gladiolus  I  think  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
which  have  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  it  certainly  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable,  because  it  is  decidedly  of  easy 
and  simple  cultivation ; — It  also  increases  very  fast,  anJ  it  will  un- 
doubtedly, before  long,  not  only  be  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
greenhouse  and  parlor,  but  will  become  as  common  in  the  garden 
parterre,  as  the  rich  Georgina. 

The  offsets  from  the  bulb  which  I  flowered  last  season,  large  and 
small,  amounted  to  nearly  fifty  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
may  be  all  grown  so  strong  this  year,  as  to  flower  vigorously  the 
next.  The  other  species  of  the  Gladiolus  which  are  generally 
grown,  I  have  not  given  much  attention  to,  but  I  have  now  planted 
from  two  to  three  dozen  of  each  ;  and  should  you  wish,  may  com- 
municate to  your  numerous  readers  the  coming  season,  some  obser- 
vations on  the  success  of  my  management. 

As  I  have  observed  above,  the  culture  is  very  simple  and  will 
require  but  a  few  words  to  detail  the  method.  In  the  month  of 
April  I  purchased  two  bulbs,  and  set  them  in  small  pots  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  a  prepared  compost,  consist- 
ing of  about  one  half  peat,  and  one   half  loam,  with  a  small  por- 
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tion  of  sand,  and  placed  them  in  the  greenhouse.  (I  have  no  doubt 
a  warm  room,  or  a  hot-bed,  in  which  the  heat  is  nearly  exhausted, 
would  answer  the  same  purpose.)  They  remained  in  this  situation, 
making  apparently  very  little  progress  in  their  growth,  till  all  danger 
of  spring  frosts  and  chilling  winds  were  over,  when  one  was  turned 
out  of  the  pot  and  plunged  in  the  border ;  the  other  remained  in  the 
pot,  which  however,  was  shifted  once  or  twice  during  the  season. 
The  latter  did  not  flower,  owing  undoubtedly  to  being  confined  in 
too  small  a  pot.  The  former,  a  few  days  after  its  removal  grew 
astonishingly  fast,  and  by  the  first  of  September  it  had  thrown  up 
four  flower  spikes,  to  the  height  of  nearly  four  feet.  About  the 
twelfth  of  the  month  it  began  to  open  its  gorgeous  blossoms,  and  at 
one  time,  I  counted  seven  fully  expanded,  on  one  spike.  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  society  being  near  at  hand,  and  knowing  that  the  com- 
mittee wished  to  collect  every  thing  beautiful,  and  more  particularly 
every  thing  new  and  rare,  and  fearing  that  mutilating  the  plant  would 
destroy  its  elegance,  I  took  it  up,  placed  it  in  a  large  pot  about  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  set  it  in  a  shady  situation  until  the  seven- 
teenth, when  it  was  sent  to  the  exhibition,  with  a  few  other  varieties 
of  plants.  Its  removal  to  the  pot  contrary  to  my  expectations,  did 
not  injure  the  blooming  in  the  least,  every  bud  opening  in  full  per- 
fection. The  soil,  where  it  was  turned  out  of  the  pot  in  the  spring, 
was  a  light  sandy  loam,  without  having  been  enriched  ;  the  exposure 
of  the  plant  to  the  sun  w^as  only  until  mid-day,  it  standing  partly 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree ;  and  on  a  sandy  bottom,  I  gave  it 
large  quantities  of  water  every  eve  succeeding  the  hot  days  of  the 
season  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  of  its  situation,  I  infer  that  it  loves 
a  loamy  rather  than  a  peat  soil,  as  is  generally  recommended  in  the 
English  publications.  The  bulb  was  set  only  an  inch  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  the  flower  stems  as  they  advanced,  were  tied  to 
to  small  neat  sticks,  painted  green.  After  the  flower  stems  had 
withered  away,  they  were  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  a  warm  aspect, 
placed  upon  their  sides  (to  prevent  wet  from  penetrating  the  heart)  four 
inches  under  the  soil,  where  they  remained  till  the  approach  of  hard 
frosts  ;  when  they  were  taken  up,  cleaned  of  their  old  dead  leaves 
and  fibres,  wrapt  up  in  papers,  and  put  away  in  a  dry  room. 

Yours,  S.    SWEETSER. 

Cambridgeport,  Jan.  8ih,  1835- 

We  place  much  value  upon  th?  atove  communication  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  as  it  is 
the  actual  result  of  the  piactice  pursued  by  him  in  flowering  tliis  species,  spoke  :i 
of  in  our  last.  We  think  the  Gladiolus  one  of  the  most  beautiful  genus  of  thf 
whole  natural  family  of  Irideas,  and  we  beheve,  that  when  the  c\iltivation  of  all 
the  species  is  better  understood,  they  will  become  equally  common  with  the  Tulip, 
the  Hyacintli,  and  the  Narcissus,  to  which  they  will  not  yield  in  the  elegance, 
and  diversity  of  their  colors.  In  England,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert 
has  given  the  whole  family  of  Iridere  frreat  attention,  and  particu  arly  the  genus 
Gladioli  ;  he  has  raised  many  beautiful  hybrids,  which  are  now  to  be  found  in 
every  collection,  where  choice  kinds  are  desired  ;  and  so  much  have  they  been 
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admired,  that  the  old  species,  from  which  they  were  originated,  have  ahrtost 
ceased  to  be  cultivated.  The  byzantinus,  cardinalis,  and  communis,  with  its 
varieties,  are  the  only  kinds  we  have  ever  observed  in  the  gardens  around  Boston, 
and  we  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  others  at  present  in  the  country.  Next 
season  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  some  of  the  new  varieties  raised 
by  Mr.  Herbert;  we  are  expecting  some  before  long,  and  perhaps  many  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  they  are  likely  to  become  denizens  of  our  own  greenhouses  and 
flower  gardens. 

The  accompanying  plate  is  one  we  have  copied  from  a  painting  we  executed 
last  autumn  from  the  very  plant  which  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Sweetser's  communi- 
cation. It  represents  only  the  top  of  a  spike,  which  numbered  seven  ex- 
panded flowers.  Having  seen  a  description  of  this  species  in  the  English  flori- 
cultural  publications,  we  intended  importing  some  of  the  bulbs  ;  butbemg  at  Mr. 
Thorburns  in  New  York,  last  spring,  he  informed  us  that  he  expected  a  small 
quantity,  though  very  rare  ;  we  engaged  one  or  two  dozen  of  them,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  it  into  this  vicinity.  We  received  a  few  months  since 
several  dozen  bulbs  of  this  species,  with  others,  and  expect  a  large  quantity  in  a 
few  weeks. — Conds. 


Art.  VII.      On  the  Cultivation  of  Lohclia  cardinalis,  ftilgens,  splen- 
clens,  syphilitica,  and  speciosa.     By  the  Conductors. 

These  five  varieties  of  the  showy  genus  Lobeha,  we  succeeded 
in  growing  very  beautifully  last  season.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
five  feet  in  height,  and  were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  their  rich 
and  brilliant  flowers.  They  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  garden,  as 
they  can  be  placed  when  grown  in  pots,  in  any  situation,  and  in 
some  parts  where  no  other  species  of  plants  will  flourish  to  any  de- 
gree of  beauty.  Under  the  shade  of  shrubs  or  trees,  we  have  found 
them  to  preserve  the  elegance  of  their  blossoms  for  a  much  greater 
length  of  time,  than  when  set  in  sunny  places.  And  we  may  sup- 
pose that  their  natural  habitats  would  he  in  the  shade,  as  our  native 
species  are  mostly  found  growing  in  low,  damp,  and  sheltered  sit- 
uations. 

When  the  fulgens  was  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  it  sold 
at  a  guinea  a  plant:  it  may  now  be  bought  for  two  or  three  shillings. 
The  common  cardinalis  which  flourishes  by  the  sides  of  little  brooks 
and  in  wet  places  in  our  vicinity,  throwing  up  its  glittering  spikes  of 
flowers,  was  thought  by  Justice,  an  old  and  celebrated  florist,  as  "a 
flower  of  most  handsome  appearance,  which  should  not  be  wanting 
in  curious  gardens,  as  it  excels  all  other  flowers  I  ever  knew,  in  the 
richness  of  its  color." 

The  fulgens  and  splendens  are  natives  of  Mexico,  and  are  not  yet 
very  common,  though  it  seems  astonishing  that  their  great  beauty 
should  not  have  found  them  a  place  in  every  flower  border  where  it 
is  desirable  to  gather  all  that  is  choice  and  rare.  They  are  tender 
plants,  and  require  the  protection  of  a  frame  or  green-house  during 
the  winter,  which  may  be  perhaps,  one  reason  that  they  are  not  to 
be  seen  more  plentifully  in  our  gardens.  The  speciosa  is  a  new  and 
very  late  introduced  variety ;  it  was  found  growing  among  the  other 
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varieties  in  a  flower  border  in  Scotland,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  hy- 
brid between  syphilitica,  and  either  iulgens,  or  cardinalis.  It  has 
never  flowered  in  this  vicinity  till  last  season;  and  its  rich,  purple- 
tinted  blossoms  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  bright  scarlet  ones  of 
the  other  varieties.  The  syphilitica  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  with 
flowers  of  a  vivid  sky  blue;  and  when  all  five  varieties  are  grown 
strong  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  border  in  separate  masses,  they  form 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects  to  be  seen  among  the  whole 
rantre  of  herbaceous  perennials. 

The  manner  in  which  we  treated  them  to  flowei-  in  pots,  was  as 
follows: — During  February  (about  the  middle  of  the  month)  we 
took  young  plants,  that  had  been  potted  off  in  small  pots  (JNo.  2, 
about  four  inches  in  diameter)  the  preceding  autumn,  and  had  been 
protected  in  a  cool  part  of  the  green-house,  and  placed  them  where 
they  received  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  light,  in  a  warmer  situa- 
tion. After  they  had  remained  there  a  few  days,  we  removed  them 
to  a  hot-bed,  where  the  temperature  was  kept  to  about  seventy-five 
degrees  during  the  day,  and  sixty-five  degrees  through  the  night; 
the  pots  were  plunged  in  the  back  part  of  the  bed  up  to  the  rims, 
and  the  plants  were  constantly  watered.  Air  was  given  in  consid- 
erable quantity  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weakly,  which  would 
have  materially  injured  them.  In  this  situation  they  grew  very  rap- 
idly, and  formed  strong  plants ;  as  soon  as  the  pots  were  filled  with 
the  roots,  which  was  in  about  six  weeks  (the  first  of  April)  after 
they  had  been  placed  in  the  hot-bed,  they  were  repotted  into  pots 
of  the  third  size,  about  five  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  again 
plunged  in  the  soil  of  the  bed,  somewhat  nearer  the  glass  than 
before,  that  they  might  receive  the  full  influence  of  the  air  that  was 
admitted.  They  were  now  watered  more  freely,  with  water  warmed 
to  the  temperature  of  the  bed.  In  four  or  five  weeks  (about  the 
10th  of  May),  they  were  again  shifted  into  pots  of  the  fourth  size, 
about  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  replaced  in  the  hot- 
bed. The  plants  were  now  very  strong,  with  large,  broad,  deep 
green,  vigorous  looking  leaves,  and  with  roots  thrown  out  above  the 
soil,  all  round  the  base  of  the  stem,  eager  to  get  nourishment  and 
food.  The  flower  stalks  also  began  to  appear,  and  soon  reached 
nearly  to  the  glass.  As  soon  as  they  were  thoroughly  rooted  after 
the  last  shifting,  they  were  taken  from  their  situation,  and  removed 
to  the  warmest  part  of  the  green-house.  If  there  is  no  green-house, 
they  should  be  placed  under  a  south  wall  during  the  day,  and  shel- 
tered during  the  night.  The  flower  stems  advancing  rapidly,  and 
the  pots  becoming  full  of  roots,  they  were  shifted  for  the  last  time 
into  large  pots,  of  about  ten  inches  diameter  (sixth  size),  in  which 
they  were  intended  to  flower.  They  now  required  large  quantities 
of  w^ater,  and  when  they  began  to  open  their  blossoms,  pans  were 
placed  under  each  pot  and  kept  constantly  filled.  They  were  also 
removed  to  a  rather  shady  and  cool  situation,  where  they  displayed 
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their  rich  and  brilhant  blossoms,  till  the  late  frosts  of  autumn  checked 
and  retarded  their  growth.  The  soil  we  found  best  suited  for  thein, 
was  composed  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  bog  earth,  or  leaf  mould,  to 
which  was  added  river  or  pit  sand  in  the  proportion  of  one  fourth. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained  with  pieces  of  old  broken  pots  or 
brick-bats  so  as  to  admit  of  tlieir  being  more  easily  repotted. 


Art.  VIII.     A  few  Kemarhs  on  the  best  Method  of  obtaining  double 
Floiocrs  of  the  Stock  and  Gillifower.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

Perhaps  there  are  but  very  few  plants  more  universally  admired 
than  the  Stock,  and  Gilliflower;  as  an  annual  plant,  there  is 
scarcely  any  that  is  more  worthy  of  a  situation  in  the  flower-garden 
than  the  Ten-week  Stock.  I  suppose  there  are  but  very  few  persons, 
who  have  not  noticed  in  gardens  generally,  a  plant  with  double 
flowers  set  between  two  single  flowering  ones.  If  the  observer  should 
have  had  curiosity  enough  to  inquire  the  reason  why  the  double 
flowering  plant  was  thus  set  between  the  single  ones,  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  answer  would  be,  this  is  the  system  I  take  to  procure 
good  seed ;  what  is  meant  by  good  seed  is,  seed  that  will  produce 
plants  with  double  flowers.  This  idea  is  an  old  one,  and  of  course 
will  have  prejudice  in  its  favor,  which  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 
I  know  of  no  other  way  to  convince  those  who  have  any  faith  in  this 
process,  than  to  show  them  plainly  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  it 
whatsoever.  If  any  person  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  a  flower 
of  the  double  stock,  they  will  I  think  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  not  any  part  of  fructification  to 
be  found,  in  a  flower  of  the  double  stock,  that  could  be  of  any  use  in 
the  fecundating  of  the  single  flower.  The  fact  is,  the  single  flowering 
■plant  is  perfect  of  itself,  and  needs  not  tlie  aid  of  any  other  plant  to 
produce  good  seeds.  A  plant  of  the  single  white  and  red  may  be 
planted  near  together,  and  by  so  doing,  the  pollen  of  each  plant  will 
very  probably  get  mixed,  and  the  cultivator  may  reasonably  expect 
to  have  an  intermediate  variety ;  then,  by  planting  the  intermediate 
variety  with  the  white,  or  red,  &;c.,  an  endless  variety  could  be  ob- 
tained. By  following  this  process  five  or  six  years,  every  interme- 
diate color  between  black  and  white  could  be  procured.  Those  who 
wish  to  get  those  varieties  of  color  in  the  Stock,  must  not  expect  to 
succeed  without  paying  great  attention  to  the  colors  of  the  flowers 
that  are  intended  to  be  mixed;  for  the  greater  the  contrast  in  the 
color  of  the  flowers  intended  to  produce  seed,  the  greater  is  the  hope 
of  success. 

I  should  recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  procure  good  seed,  to 
thin  out  the  flower  stems  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  not  less 
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than  one  half,  heing  careful  to  leave  the  strongest  for  seed.  Where 
it  is  the  practice  to  sow  the  Ten-week  Stock  annually,  in  beds  in 
the  open  ground,  either  in  drills  or  at  broad-cast,  I  shall  recommend 
a  process  which  is  rarely  if  ever  attended  to:  when  the  plants  are 
two  or  three  inches  in  height,  cut  under  them  with  a  sharp  spade 
about  three  inches  deep,  so  as  to  raise  them  up  a  little ;  this  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  plants.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  Stock  is  very  deficient  of  fibrous  roots,  and  a  great  many  plants 
are  lost,  especially  if  the  season  is  dry  at  the  time  of  transplanting. 
By  cutting  the  tap  roots,  it  will  remedy  the  evil ;  it  being  a  means 
of  making  the  plants  protrude  a  large  quantity  of  mouths  or  feeders, 
and  consequently  grow  more  stocky  and  bushy.  By  raising  the 
plants  carefully  with  a  trowel  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  and  this 
judiciously  done,  there  is  but  little  fear  of  success. 

J.  W.  Russell. 
Mt.  Auburn,  Cambridge,  Jan.  13,  1834. 


Art.  IX.     Cultivation  of  the  Salvia  splmdms,  fulgcns  and  mnicana. 
By  the  Conductors. 

These  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  flower-garden  (particularly  that 
old  inhabitant  the  splendens),  are  of  the  easiest  cultivation.  The 
fulgens  is  of  late  introduction,  flowering  we  believe  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  for  the  first  time,  last  season.  The  mexicana  has  been  also 
lately  introduced.  They  are  equally  ornamental  in  the  green-house, 
as  well  as  the  pleasure-ground.  The  fulgens  is  not  so  free  a  bloomer 
as  the  splendens,  it  requiring  more  heat:  the  mexicana  is  of  very  strong 
and  tall  growth.  They  should  all  be  propagated  as  follows: — take 
off"  the  cuttings  at  a  joint,  about  four  inches  in  length;  trim  off"  the 
lower  leaves,  and  insert  them  in  good  rich  soil,  composed  of  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  equal  parts,  in  pots  of  about  six  inches  diameter, 
ten  or  twelve  in  a  pot.  If  this  is  done  during  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary, March  or  April,  they  will  require  the  aid  of  a  hot-bed  to  make 
them  strike  freely.  After  they  are  rooted,  which  will  in  general 
be  in  about  a  fortnight,  they  should  be  potted  oft'  into  pots  called 
No.  1  (about  three  inches  in  diameter),  and  again  plunged  into  the 
bed  till  they  are  well  established.  When  the  roots  fih  the  pots, 
they  should  be  shifted  into  the  next  size;  this  should  be  repeated 
till  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  turn  them  into  the  border.  They 
should  then,  as  they  grow,  be  tied  to  a  stake,  as  they  are  very  brittle, 
and  hable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind.  They  will  thus  treated,  bloom 
finely  during  the  autumn ;  the  splendens  with  its  long  spikes  of  glit- 
tering scarlet,  the  fulgens  with  its  dazzling  crimson,  and  the  mexi- 
cana  with  its  rich  blue  flowers. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.     RevieiDS  and  Extracts  of  Works  on  Horticulttire. 

1.  The  Horticultural  Reo-ister,  and  General  Ma  (ratine  of  all  useful  and,  interesting 
Discoveries  connected  loith  JVatural  Histori/  and  Rural  Subjects.  Conducted  by 
Joseph  Paxton,  F.  L.  S.  H.  S.  In  monthly  numbers,  8vo.  Is.  each.  London. 
1834. 

On  the  Culture  of  Vines  in  Pots.  By  John  Mearns,  Gardener  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck,  Notts. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  so  liberal  a  spirit  evinced,  in  imparting  to  the  world  the 
results  of  attentive  observation  and  long  practice,  in  papers  on  the  cultivation 
of  gra|)es  in  pots;  by  which  means,  u|>on  a  very  small  scale,  and  at  a  trifling 
expense,  a  succession  of  fine  fruit  can  be  preserved  nearly  the  year  ronnd. 

Any  of  wliat  are  termed  Dutch  pils,  with  convenience  to  manage  them 
inside  are  very  suitable,  and  most  economical  for  forcing  the  grape  in  pots. 
For  early  forcing,  I  recommend  such  as  Fig.  3  and  4.  Such  can  be  con- 
structed of  posts,  or  bricks  if  something  more  substantial  be  required.  Fig. 
3  has  a  lining  of  liot  dung  in  front,  and  under  the  stage.  Fig.  4  has  a  lining 
all  round  the  boarding.  Tbe  grapes  are  to  be  trained  to  a  trellis,  either  of 
wire,  laths  or  osier  rods,  twelve  inches  from  the  glass ;  it  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose as  well  as  the  most  expensive  pit. 


Flo-.  3 


Fiff.  4. 


Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  T  first  witnessed  grapes  success- 
fully cultivated  "in"  pots,  by  a  most  enterprising  horticulturist,  Mr.  Buck,  gar- 
dener to  tbe  Hon.  Grev"ille  Howard,  Esq.,  llford,  near  Litchfiel^d.  Tiiey 
were,  indeed,  very  fine,  and  very  young  vines,  in  small  pots.  Ever  since 
tliat  time,  I  have  more  or  less  practised  it,  and  never  found  itdiflicult  to  have 
plenty  of  fine  bunches  and  fine  grai)es;  besides  being  the  best  tasted  I  ever 
met  with.  1  have  annually  produced  three  dozen  fine  bunches  of  grapes, 
and  in  their  early  stage,  have  picked  oft"  four  times  the  number,  from  White 
Muscadines;  and  those  growing  only  in  fourteen  inch  jiots  tov  eight  years. 
They  were  six  years  old  when  first  potted,  and  during  the  eight  years  they  nei- 
ther received  fresh  soil,  nor  what  is  called  manured  water.  They  were  watered 
as  required,  with  soft  pond  water,  such  as  is  supplied  from  the  watering,  or 
fioaling  of  meadows.  After  it  has  passed  off",  it  holds,  in  solution,  and  in  its 
most  limpid  state,  all  the  fijod  which  most  plants  require,  and  is  only  such 
food  as  they  are  capable  of  taking  up  by  their  spongioles,  or  digesting  by  the 
system.     They  are  neither  stone  nor  earth  eaters ;  they  are  much  more  pure 
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feeders  tlian  animals.  It  is  ohvious  tliat  water,  in  its  meanderings  alonp  the 
rich  surface  of  meadows,  and  whilst  depositing  iis  grosser  sediment,  as  it  is 
filtering  through  the  herhage,  takes  np  in  its  progress,  all  the  food  that  vege- 
tahles  need.  It  hecomes  strongly  impregnated  with  the  fertilizing  exhala- 
tions from  the  earth,  and  with  the  various  important  gases  evolved  by  the  con- 
stant [)rogress  of  decomjiosition  constantly  going  on  at  the  surface,  as  well  as  by 
those  subtile  nutritious  |)articles  contimially  afloat  in  the  atmosphere  and  which 
are  borne  down  by  attraction,  gravitation,  wind,  rains,  and  by  dews;  where 
they  lie  upon  the  surface  till  dissolved  and  taken  np  by  the  fluids  .is  fcwd  for 
vegetation,  and  are  borne  along  in  abundance  by  the  surface  waters,  where  it 
is  fitted  for  our  important  purposes.  With  such  water  I  supply  my  vines 
plentifully  at  a  time,  but  never  more  than  once  a  day,  and  then,  not  unless 
they  stand  in  need  of  it,  which  is  obvious  from  the  plants  inclining  to  flag 
for  want  of  food.  I  have  then  a  sure  criterion  that  I  can  give  them  plenty 
without  danger.  In  the  last  stage  of  swelling,  they  take  up  much,  and  if  ju- 
diciously snp|)lied,  will  swell  ofi"  to  a  fine  size,  provided  plenty  of  air  l>e  jii- 
dicously  admitted  to  them,  and  a  due  vapor  be  kept  np  whilst  the  j)it  is  closed. 
It  is  very  important  to  give  large  jiortions  of  air  to  every  ])lant  under  forcing; 
nearly  taking  the  lights  ofl'  in  fine  weather,  and  closing  them  early  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  at  bed  time,  admit  a  circulation  of  night  air,  and  keep  up  the  re- 
quired temperature  by  a  little  fire,  or  a  stronger  lining.  Early  in  tlie  morning 
close  up  leaving  only  sufiicient  at  the  top  to  allow  the  condensing  vapor  to  ])ass 
ofl';  let  it  thus  remain  till  the  glass  rises  from  seventy  to  eighty  degrees,  before 
more  air  be  given.  Then  give  it  at  two  or  three  difierent  times,  if  the  day 
be  fine,  till  the  pit  or  house  is  as  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tJie  atmos- 
pheric air  as  it  conveniently  and  safely  can  be. 

I  think  it  novel  and  of  much  importance  to  those  who  have  sweet  water 
vines,  Miller^s  Burgundy, Muscadines  or  others  which  are  common  upon  walls, 
to  know  that  they  can  cut  oft' branches  from  them,  and  have  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  the  first  year  in  pots.  'I'ake  a  cutting  of  any  length,  from  five  to  twenty 
feet;  no  matter  if  at  the  extremity,  it  be  five  or  six  years  old;  drain 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  well,  coil  the  branch  round  and  round  \\\e  \\\sii\e  of  it, 
from  two  to  five  or  six  times,  according  to  the  length  of  the  branch  ;  and 
leave  above  the  pot  a  length  of  stem  suitable  for  the  accommodation.  Then 
fill  np  the  pot  firmly,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  with  a  good  mellow  com- 
post, and  place  a  neat  stake  to  steady  tiie  shoot  in  the  direction  most  suitable; 
<ind  to  prevent  tvaporation,  and  to  encouraii-e  roots  all  over  the  stem,  wrap  it  up 
neatly  with  moss,  and  keep  it  constantly  moist,  till  the  grapes  are  safely  set. 
Then  clear  oft"  the  moss  and  roots,  and  encourage  those  in  the  jiots  by  proper 
warmth  and  shifting;  and,  if  it  caii  be  dojie,  tliey  should  be  ]»lace-d  in  a  bot- 
tom heat  till  the  grapes  are  set,  at  least.  1  have  had  fine  and  well  perfected 
grapes  from  a  Muscat  cutting  this  season,  treated  as  I  have  descril)ed,  and 
those  from  a  cutting  ten  feet  long ;  as  well  as  from  a  Ulack  Damascus  and 
Black  Trijmli,  the  berries  of  all  being  finely  swelled,  and  of  fine  flavor. 

The  vines  are  now  extremely  fine,  and  the  wood  well  prepared  for  a  plen- 
tifid  crop  next  season.  The  eyes  are  as  fine  as  I  could  wish  them  ;  tlie  wood 
is  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  girth.  I  have  one  vine  coiled 
into  a  pot,  but  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  at)ove  it,  which  has  got  a 
young  shoot,  twice  stopped,  eight  feet  long,  and  is  one  inch  and  a  tpiarter  in 
girth  ;  if  I  had  not  stopped  it,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  from  twenty  to 
tliirty  feet  long;  but  should  not  so  certaiidy  have  accomplished  my  object, 
in  having  it  a  fine  bearing  shoot  for  next  season,  which  it  now  {)romises  to 
be. 

It  is  known  to  the  experienc«;d  grape-grower,  that  his  only  certainty  of 
fruit  buds  depends  upon  such  shoot  springing  from  an  eye  of  the  previous 
year;  if  that  be  not  attended  to,  and  it  spring  direct  from  old  wood,  without 
«  previously  prepared  eye,  however  fine  tlie  shoot  may  be.  it  is  generally 
abortive.     This  can  be  obviated,  and  a  year  may  be  gained  by  culling  thei 
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shoot  back,  after  it  has  made  six  or  eight  eyes,  to  the  second  or  third.  Pull 
off  the  laterals  as  soon  as  they  a])pear,  and  encourage  tjje  uppermost  main 
eye  to  break;  by  such  an  act,  fine  bearing  wood  will  be  produced  for  the 
following  season  ;  but  if  weak,  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  run  to  too  great  a 
length  till  its  top  is  pinclied  off,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  wood  and  eyes  for 
next  year,  but  not  so  as  to  excite  such  eyes  into  action,  unless  desired.  For, 
if  so,  such  as  the  Verdelho  and  others  of  the  small  and  free  bearing  sorts  can 
be  made  to  fruit  the  same  season,  when  the  main  eyes  are  excited,  and  yet 
not  affect  them  for  another  year's  fruiting.  I  have  at  this  time  two  crops  of 
grapes  upon  what  was  this  spring  an  old  sickly  stump  of  a  Verdelho  vine  in 
a  small  pot;  it  had  neither  roots  nor  wood  younger  than  three  years;  and  I 
think  if  I  were  to  excite  some  more  eyes  to  spring,  by  toping,  I  might  have 
a  third  and  even  a  fourth  shew  of  fruit;  and  yet  ensure  a  good  crop  next 
season. — Hurt.  Reg.  for  JVov.  1833. 

Propagalion  of  Tines  on  the  Coiling  System.     By  John  Mearns. 

I  am  anxious  that  the  season  for  procuring  plenty  of  grape  vine  branches, 
for  coiling  into  j)ots,  as  1  reconunended  in  vol.  ii.  may  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
by.  It  is  a  most  important  thing  to  be  able  to  put  in  a  rootless  cutting  at  this 
time,  and  so  on  till  March  or  June  ;  and  to  insure  a  fine  crop  of  grapes  the 
same  season  ;  even  to  twenty  or  thirty  bunches  on  one  vine  in  a  pot,  as  the  sorts 
may  be.  Although  the  sliouts  which  I  have  yet  put  into  action  are  taken  from 
very  weak  vines,  1  have  some  with  from  ten  to  twenty  bunches  upon  them; 
and  am  not  in  the  least  ap])rehensive  but  they  will  all  set,  and  swell  oft'  to  a 
fine  size,  and  ripen  very  superior  to  those  ])roduced  by  any  other  method. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  will  ripen  better  than  if  upon  a  previously 
rooted  vine,  if  well  prepared  ;  I  only  mean  so  far  as  the  bottom  heat  is  con- 
cerned. The  great  advantage  of  the  coiled  branch,  is  the  extraordinary 
space  of  time  gained  over  the  single  eye  system,  or  the  usual  cuttings,  or  even 
the  usual  layer. 

It  may  suit  the  nurseryman,  who  wishes  to  obtain  as  many  plants  as  he 
can  from  a  single  shoot;  but  that  is  not  what  the  grape-grower  desires:  his 
object  is  very  different;  he  aims  at  producing  the  greatest  quantity  of  fine 
grapes;  and  und<;r  the  most  disadvautageoirs  as  well  as  advantiigeous  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  least  possible  time.  By  my  method  I  shall  introduce 
vines  into  any  farmer's  garden  in  the  kingdom,  where  none  had  previously 
been;  and  at  the  ex|)euse  of  little  besides  ten  or  twelve  lights  of  glass,  will 
insure  him  from  500  to  1000  fine  bimches  of  good  grapes  the  first  season! 
If  any  one  can  boast  the  same,  the  fact  has  never  been  laid  before  the  public, 
else  it  is  likely  1  should  have  seen  it.  I  go  thus  far,  on  purpose  to  raise  a 
curiosity,  and  to  excite  every  degree  of  emulation,  knowing,  that  if  such  can 
be  excited,  the  system  will  very  soon  discover  itself  to  be  most  imi)ortant  to 
the  country.  The  successful  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  certainly  one  of  the 
simplest  branches  of  the  art,  both  in  pots  and  in  borders;  if  a  vine  be  left  to 
itself,  it  will  soon  become  fiuctiferons,  after  having  been  for  years  under  the 
most  rigid  discipline  to  little  purpose.  A  vine  excited  to  a  high  degree  of 
luxuriance,  is  neither  the  most  fruitful,  nor  produces  the  finest  or  best  grapes. 
I  have  seen  Ilamburghs,  from  three  to  six  and  eight  pounds  weight  each 
bunch !  the  vines  comparatively  weak,  and  vine  border  very  shallow,  and 
by  no  means  rich  ! 

As  cmiosity  will  be  created  by  such  a  remark,  I  beg  to  state,  that  such 
grai)es  were  repeatedly  jiroduced  by  a  Mr.  Minnctt,  formerly  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Powes,  Berwick  House,  near  Shrewsbiuy. 

I  have  there  seen  bunches  of  Hamburghs,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  across  the  shoulders;  the  berries  all  of  a 
perfect  black,  as  close  as  they  could  grow  together,  and  the  size  of  a  boy's 
large  marbles. 

1  have  coiled  into  pots  this  season  upwards  of  a  hundred  branches;  forty 
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«n(l  more  of  which  I  liave  got  into  action.  I  shall  continue  to  introduce 
others  till  the  middle  of  Juno;  if  lean  starve  them  into  dornianoy  by  cold 
b\rnk  exposure,  or  by  burying-  them  in  clay-cold  murkey  graves  or  caves!  or 
by  being  sunk  under  a  wall  on  a  north  aspect.  I  am  beggingof  all  my  friends, 
the  long  brandies  winch  they  cut  out  in  prtming;  and  as  fin- as  Somerset- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  &.c.  &c.,  so  that  I  expect,  in  a  short 
time,  to  have  a  stock  of  {)lants  sufficient  to  produce  one  thousand  bunches 
the  first  season. 

I  should  not  have  sent  this  account  to  you  at  this  time,  had  it  not  been  my 
anxious  desire  that  the  public  should  be  in  possession  of  it,  ere  tlie  season 
for  finishing  vine  pruning  is  ])ast.  It  is  certain  it  soon  will  be,  and  then  one 
year's  enjoyment  is  lost ;  ancl  tliat  I  am  sure  would  be  a  year  of  vexiition  to 
many  of  your  amateur  readers.  Tiiat  such  may  not  be  the  case,  I  most  anx- 
iously beg  of  you  not  to  lose  a  month  ;  but,  if  it  can  be  inserted  in  no  other 
place  of  next  Register,  let  it  be  inserted  as  a  postscript. 

Postscript. — More  about  coiling  Vines.    By  Mr.  Mearns. 

I  hope  to  see  a  postscript  attached  to  the  February  number  of  the  Register, 
upon  the  coilingsystem  of  grape  vines,  as  I  should  indeed  be  sorry  if  your  read- 
ers were  to  lose  a  season  so  important  in  the  cultivation  of  that  desirable  ob- 
ject. Put  in  your  cuttings  of  young  wood,  in  coils  of  three,  four,  to  five  feet, 
blinding  all  the  eyes  except  the  two  uppermost.  I  choose  to  leave  two  eyes 
till  the  finest  gets  the  lead,  and  is  safe,  for  fear  of  accident  to  one  alone  ;  I  then 
slip  tlie  weakest  off".  If  placed  into  a  bottom  heat,  and  the  eyes  be  buried  about 
&i\  inch  or  two  in  the  pots,  in  the  course  of  coiling,  by  tlie  time  the  best  ey« 
appears  above  the  soil,  as  strong  as  the  bud  of  a  fine  asparagusl  The  whole 
coils  beneath  will  be  completely  occupied  with  young  active  roots;  and  by 
the  time  the  shoots  are  four  feet  long,  the  pot  will  be  a  perfect  mat  of  those 
eager  feeders.  Then  shift  and  top  the  shoot,  and  never  leave  on  any  laterals ; 
plunge  as  before  into  a  fine  bottom  lieat ;  and  encourage  the  main  topmost 
eye  alone  to  push,  and  lead  it  on,  but  without  laterals,  till  it  is  again  four  feet 
long;  when,  if  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  shift,  top  it  as  before;  and  encourage 
again  the  uppermost  eye  only  to  start ;  and  by  the  time  it  is  another  four  feet, 
if  not  over-potted  before,  it  will  require  a  tliirfl  shifting.  If  required,  you 
may  stop  at  every  four  feet,  five  or  six  times  ;  but  three  shiftiiigs  will  be  found 
enough  for  the  season  ;  and  you  had  best  not  suffer  it  to  reach  above  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  clear  bearing  wood.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  you 
will  have  shoots  one  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  and  with  fine  bold  eyes,  and 
full  of  fine  set  bunches  for  the  next  season ! 

You  will  readily  jjerceive,  that  by  such  an  early  and  abundant  accu- 
mulation of  young  vigorous  roots,  and  by  such  a  toj)  and  bottom  maiia<rement, 
it  is  no  extraordinary  miracle  to  have  every  cutting  a  fruit  bearing  shoot  at 
one  season's  growth  ;  and  by  a  jiroportional  coi!  of  large  older  wood,  it  will 
be  equally  obvious  to  you  how  readily  such  will  produce  a  fine  crop  the  first 
season  ! 

I  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  you  soon,  when  I  fimcy  you 
will  be  gratified  as  well  as  satisfied  with  its  success,  and  extraordinary  sim- 
plicity. I  think  you  must  be  well  aware  of  its  great  importance  to  the  world  ; 
and  if  ever  such  a  method  had  been  ])reviously  adopted,  it  would  have  been 
noticed  long  ere  this,  and  its  importance  would  have  caused  it  to  be  generally 
ado[)ted.  As  such  has  not  been  the  case,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  to  orig- 
inate from  me. 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  my  grapes  upon  the  coiled  vines,  ])Iaccd  in 
a  bottom  lieat,  astonishes  everyone.  In  aiioihcr  season,  when  1  have  got 
my  wood  early  ri])ened,  I  intend  to  start  som<!  in  October,  ami  to  have  [)lenty 
of  fine  ri[)e  grapes  by  the  middle  of  February.  I  have  some  at  this  time  half 
grown,  the  brancli  being  only  cut  from  the  vine,  and  placed  in  bottom  heat 
20th  of  November!     "Can  such  things  be?"  yes,  easily  and  simply  so.     I 
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intend  to  keep  some  coilers  as  late  as  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  before  ihej 
are  excited,  and  then  to  plaee  them  in  a  bottom  heat.  The  fruit,  by  doing  so,. 
will  be  perfectly  ripe  before  the  dull  weather  of  autumn  sets  in,  hut  not  so 
with  the  wood  :  by  which  circumstance  they  will  retain  the  leaves  vigorously 
through  the  winter,  and  consequently  the  fruit  will  retain  its  plumi)ness  tilt 
April  or  May  ! 

You  will  now  say  this  is  going  too  far,  but  it  undoubtedly  may  be  done.. 
New  ripe  grapes  in  February,  and  plenty  of  old  grapes  till  the  end  of  June  I 
[January].  There  is  little  beyond  the  power  of  man,  if  he  will  but  exert 
those  faculties  with  which  God  has  endowed  him. 

It  has  been  stated^  by  a  contemporary  author,  lliat  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we 
do  not  make  ourselves  kings,  however  low  our  rank  in  society.  To  a  certain 
extent,  he  is  riglit,  although  at  a  transient  glance,  it  may  appear  a  wild  ex- 
pression, and  a  moral  impossibility ;  but  such  things  have  been  and  still  are  ! 
I  adtnire  those  apparently  wild  rhapsodies;  for  I  am  sure,  however  extrav- 
agant they  may  ajjpear,  a  young  man  camiot  read  them  without  reflecting  on 
them,  and  if  he  does  reflect,  he  cannot  help  being  the  better  for  it.  If  he 
has  energy  in  him,  all  his  powers  will  be  aroused  into  action,  while  he  says 
to  himself,  "are  such  things  possible,  and  am  I,  drone-like,  lying  a  burden, 
rather  than  an  useful  member  of  society  ?  I  feel  that  I  have  connnon  sense  ; 
then  let  me  arouse  those  inert  powers,  and  if  I  do  not  rise  to  be  a  king,  I  will 
strive  to  be  a  man,  and  fill  up  that  blank  in  creation  for  which  I  was  intended^ 
by  being  an  useful  member  of  society. 

If  we  strive  to  be  useful  and  to  please,  and  this  is  all  that  is  exacted  of  us, 
we  shall  add  to  the  comfort  of  those  around  us,  as  well  as  our  own. — Hort. 
Reg.  for  March,  1834. 


Aftt.  II.     BarretCs  JJorticultural  Register  and  Gardener's  Magazine.     Edited  by 
T.  G.  Fkssenden,  Esq.     In  monthly  numbers.     8vo.     No.  I,  for  January,  1835. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  work  we  have  received,  and  which  appeared  about 
the  same  time  of  our  Magazine.  We  mention  the  contents  of  this  number,, 
and  shall  at  some  future  time,  notice  the  woik  more  particularly. 

"  We  have  commenced,  and  hope  to  estaijiish  the  present  work,  to  serve 
as  an  accampaimnent  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  that  the  two  publications 
might  embrace  the  topics  of  most  interest,  as  well  to  field  cultivators  as  to 
those  whose  tillage  is  mostly  or  exclusively  limited  to  gardens." — hitrodudion. 

Contents.  Introduction.  Importance  of  Cultivating  good  Fruit — (con- 
sisting of  an  extract  of  an  article,  translated  by  Gen.  Dearborn,  from  the  Ah- 
nales  de  Uinstitut  Royale  Horticole  de  Fromont,  and  published  in  the  N.  E. 
Farmer,  vol.  ix.  p.  189,  and  a  List  of  Fruits,  by  the  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Honicultural  Society,  also  published  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  xii. 
p.  250).  New  Fruits.  Cultivation  and  Protection  of  Plants.  On  the  Grape 
Vine — (this  is  from  our  excellent  and  valuable  correspondent  Wm.  Kenrick, 
Esq.,  but  the  substance  of  the  communication  has  been  published  in  the  N. 
E.  Farmer — translated  from  a  French  work  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell — vol. 
vi.  pp.  73,  118,  and  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  useful  work,  the  New  Ainericart 
Orchardist).  Eschscholtzia  californica.  Hyacinths,  and  other  Flower  Roots. 
Ch'irkia  pulcht^lla.     Kalmia  latifblia.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Celery. 

£j"/mc<s— (consisting  often  articles  from  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine), 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LNTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  J.     General  J\"utices. 

Action  of  Tannin,  and  some  other  Suhstances,  on  the  Roots  of  Plants.  By 
M.  Payeii.  It  lias  been  repeatedly  stated  iliat  trees  soon  die  when  tlie  roots 
come  into  contact  with  the  remains  of  the  n)ols  of  oak  trees  cut  down  near 
them.  This  was  snpposed  to  be  owinfj  to  the  action  ol  the  taiuiin  in  tlie  oak 
roots.  ]M.  Payen,  after  makinfj  a  iuiml)er  of  exi)eriments  on  the  subject,  ar- 
rived at  the  following  conclusions: — 1st,  Tainiin,  even  in  small  (inanlity,  a<;ts 
deleteriously  on  the  roots  of  certain  i)lants;  2dly,  Acids,  in  small  proportions, 
are  hnrtfid  to  germination;  3illy,  Alkalies,  in  small  quantity,  are  favorable  to 
the  progress  of  vegetation  ;  4tlily,  The  neutralization  of  the  acidity  develo|)ed 
during  germination  hastens  its  progress,  and  favors  the  ulterior  develojiement 
of  the  plant.  These  e.\[)erlments  account  (or  one  of  the  useful  eftects  of 
lime  or  vegetable  ashes,  and  of  calcareous  marl ;  and  also  for  the  unfavorable 
influence  of  alkalies  used  in  too  great  quantity,  or  unequally  distributed. — 
{Journal  de  Chimie  Medicate,  April,  1834,  as  quoted  in  the  Loud,  and  Edin. 
Phil.  Mag.  for  August,  1834.) 


Art.  it.     Foreign  J^otices. 
ENGLAND. 


Tlie  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs  had  their  grand  show  of 
georginas,  roses,  flowers,  flowering  plants,  &c.,  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, on  August  13  and  14.  The  assemblage  of  company  was  most  numer- 
ous, not  less  than  10,000  or  12,000  persons,  it  is  stated  in  the  newsjiaper 
reports,  having  entered  the  gardens  in  the  course  of  the  first  day.  The  show 
of  flowers  was  more  than  usually  magnificent.  Silver  cups,  and  volumes  on 
the  science  of  horticulture,  were  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates by  whom  the  best  flowers  had  been  reared.  The  names  of  the  nursery- 
men to  whom  the  cups  were  adjudged  were: — 3Iessr&.  Chandler,  VVidnall,. 
Harding  and  Wilmore,  whose  georginas  were  preeminent  in  magnificence  and 
splendor  of  color.  Mr.  Brown  was  also  the  winner  of  a  silver  cup ;  and, 
among  the  amateurs,  Messrs.  Shepherd,  Crowder,  Lee,  Alexander  and  Salter 
obtained  prizes.  The  prizes  for  the  best  pelargoniums  were  given  to  Mr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Gains;  and  Mr.  Hopwood,  Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Redding  were  par- 
ticularly suecessful  in  obtaining  the  prizes  for  collections  of  cut  flowers  and 
hot-house  and  green-house  plants.  There  were  many  other  florists  and  am- 
ateurs to  whom  prizes  were  distributed,  but  the  above  were  the  principal 
winners;  and,  indeed,  so  nearly  equal  were  the  merits  of  many  of  the  com- 
petitors, that  the  judges  had  considerable  difficulty  in  making  their  award. 
The  animals  in  the  gardens  were  in  the  highest  condition  ;  and  were,  of  course, 
second  only  to  the  flowers  in  attracting  the  curiosity  of  the  company.  The 
rhinoceros  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  visiters  of  all  ages;  and  the  mon- 
keys, parrots,  elephants,  &c.,  also  came  in  for  their  share  of  attention.  The 
very  greatest  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Cross,  the  principal  proprietor  of  this  estab- 
lishment, who  not  only  gave  the  use  of  his  grounds,  for  two  days,  gratis,  but, 
as  we  were  informed,  was  also  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  numerous  tents  and 
the  band  of  music;  and,  besides,  subscribed  50/.  to  the  Society. — Gard.  Mag. 
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The  London  Horticultural  Society  held  its  tliird  sliow  for  the  year  1834,  on 
the  13th  of  Sei)teiiiher  last.  The  display  of  j,'eor^nnas  was  inost  splendid; 
but  it  was  greatly  injured  in  effect  by  tlie  want  of  cia<sitication  of  the  kinds. 
Only  two  attempts  were  made  at  classifieation  ;  and  though  confessedly  done 
in  great  haste,  yet  the  result  to  us  was  very  satisfactory.  One  of  these  at- 
temi)ts  was  made  by  Mr.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  but  the  name  of  the  party  who 
made  the  other  we  could  not  learn.  Had  reading  gardeners  been  the  princi- 
pal exhibitors  of  these  georginas,  we  are  persuaded  that  what  we  have  before 
said  on  the  subject  of  classification  would  not  have  been  lost  on  them;  but 
practical  men,  we  shall  be  told,  are  not  to  be  taught  their  business  by  books, 
or  bookmakers.  So  much  the  worse  for  them.  Among  the  plants  exhibited, 
was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Anigozanthos  rufa,  from  the  Swan  River,  from 
seed  sent  to  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  by  Sir  James  Stirling,  sown  in  August, 
1833.  It  is  a  half-hardy  haemodoraceous  plant,  with  leaves  like  an  iris, 
al)out  2  ft.  high  ;  a  free  grower  and  flowerer,  and  likely  to  ripen  abundance 
of  seeds.  Its  tubidar  corollas  are  of  adeep  crimson  color,  runningatthe  base 
into  a  deep  velvet-like  bluish  green,  which  gives  the  whole  a  parrot-like  as- 
pect, and  harmonises  well  with  the  trees  and  paroquets  of  Australia.  A 
beantifid  silver-leaved  Quercus  /lex  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Veitch.  A  dried 
specimen  of  a  new  hardy  climber,  Physianthus  undulatus,  which  flowers 
from  August  to  winter,  was  shown  us,  and,  when  plants  can  be  obtained  in  the 
nurseries,  it  will  probably  be  found  as  great  an  acquisition  as  Lophospermuni 
or  Calampelis.  Among  the  fine  specimens  of  old  plants  were  Oncldum  pa- 
pllio,  (of  which  we  recently  received  a  drawing  and  dried  specimen  from  Dr. 
Hamilton  at  Plymouth)  a  very  handsome  Brugmansia  suaveolens,  numerous 
fuschias,  &c.  Among  the  fruits  were  very  fine  melons,  pine-apples  and 
grapes.  Among  the  articles  shown  incidentally,  was  an  improved  orange 
tub  of  slate,  which  we  shall  hereafter  figure  and  describe.  The  following 
prizes  were  awarded : — 

The  gold  Banksian  medal:  1.  To  Mr.  C.  Dowding^  gardener  to  Lady 
Clarke,  for  miscellaneous  fruit ;  2.  To  Mr.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
ryat,  F.  H.  S.,  for  miscellaneous  plants;  3.  To  Mr.  C.  Brown,  F.  11.  S.,  for 
a  collection  of  100  georginas;  4.  To  Mr.  Glenny,  F.  H.  S.,  for  a  collection 
of  100  georginas. 

The  large  silver  medal :  1.  To  i\Ir.  Atlee,  gardener  to  T.  Farmer,  Esq., 
F.  H.  S.,  for  gra|)es;  2.  To  Mr.  R.  Buck,  of  Blackheath,  F.  II.  S.,  for  Mus- 
cat grapes;  3.  To  Mr.  Fletcher,  gardener  to  George  Smith,  Esq.,  for  a  queen 
pine  ;  4.  To  Mr.  Wm.  Bridden,  gardener  to  Mrs.  IMyddleton  Biddidph,  for 
a  New  Providence  pine  ;  5.  To  Mr.  J.  Loudon,  gardener  to  Samuel  Gurney, 
Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  for  green-fleshed  melons ;  6.  To  Mr.  Wm.  Lindsay,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  F.  H.  S.,  for  Gansel's  bergamot  pears;  7.  To 
Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Turnham  Green,  for  beurree  Diel  pears ;  8.  To  Mr.  Joseph 
Kirke,  F.  H.  S.,  for  a  collection  of  apples ;  9.  To  Mr.  Upright,  of  Morden,  lor 
miscellaneous  plants  ;  10.  To  Mr.  George  Mills,  F.  H.  S.,  for  miscellaneous 
plants;  11.  To  IMessrs.  Rollison,  of  Tooting,  for  Epidendron  cuspidatum; 
12.  To  Mr.  Stej)hen  Hooker,  F.  II.  S.,  for  Ciiina  and  perpetual  roses;  13.  To 
Messrs.  Rollison,  for  nfiscellaneous  roses  ;  14.  To  Mr.  Widnall,  of  Cambridge, 
for  a  collection  of  100  georgmas;  15.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Surrey  Lane,  Bat- 
tersea,  for  a  collection  of  100  georginas;  IG.  To  iMr.  C.  Brown,  of  Slough, 
F.  H.  S.,  fur  a  collection  of  25  georginas ;  17.  To  Mr.  Widnall,  of  Cambridge, 
for  a  collection  of  25  georginas. 

The  silver  Banksian  medal:  1.  To  3Ir.  Clews,  F.  H.  S.,  for  black  Ham- 
burgh 2ra[)es;  2.  To  Mr.  Spong,  gardener  to  Robert  Gordon,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
F.  H.S",  for  melons  ;  3.  To  Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Turnham  Green,  for  apples  ;  4. 
To  Mr.  Boone,  gardener  to  S.  Warner,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  for  citrons  ;  5.  To  Mr. 
Cuthill,  gardener  to  Lawrence  Sullivan,  Esq.  F.  H.S.,  for  cucutnbers;  6.  To 
George  Robins,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  for  Yucca  aloifjlia ;  7.  To  Mr.  Spence,  gar- 
dener to  R,  Durant,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  for  Brugmansm  arborea ;    8.  To  Mr. 
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Mountjoy  of  Ealiiif?,  forlieartsease;  9.  To  Rlr.  C.  Brown,  ofSIoiifjIi,  F.II.S. 
for  tuiscellaiieous  lieartsoase ;  10.  To  i\lr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbndgt.'wortli,  for 
China  asters;  11.  To  Mr.  lirevver,  of  CnMil»ridjiro,i()r  seedling  georpinas  ;  12. 
To  Mr.  Henderson,  gardener  to  Captain  Foster,  F.  11.  S.,  for  see<lling  gcor- 
ginas  ;  13.  To  Mr.  W'ilner,  of  Snnbury,  lor  25  varieties  of  georgina  ;  14.  To 
Sir.  Molier,of  Fifield,  Berlss,  for  25  varieties  of  georgina ;  15.  To  Mr.  Catlengh, 
of  Hans  street,  Sloane  street,  for  a  collection  of  100  georgina  pots. —  Gard.M. 

INDIA. 

A  Plant-honse  for  excluding  Heat,  and  growing  British  Plants,  Mr.  G. 
Porter,  lately  returned  from  Penang,  informs  ns  that  theMarehiones.s  of  Hast- 
ings, when  resident  in  Calcutta,  as  the  wife  of  the  governor,  had  an  immense 
conservatory  built,  for  the  pin-|)ose  of  growing  British  plants  and  trees;  the 
intention  bei)ig  to  shut  out  the  heat.  Mr.  Porter  mentioned  to  the  marchion- 
ess, tiiat  instead  of  shutting  out  the  Jieat,  it  would  rather  increase  it;  and,  in 
consequence  of  experiencing  this  lo  be  the  case,  the  house,  afier  costing  an 
enormous  sum,  was  applied  to  contain  a  few  conmion  articles  that  heat  couM 
not  injure.  After  similar  instances  of  extravagance  and  folly,  it  is  not  greatly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  East  India  Com|)any  liave,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceased  to  patronise  botanic  gardens. —  Gard.  Mag. 
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The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  which 
was  incorporated  by  Acts  fulditional  to  an  Act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture in  1831,  has  lately  agreed  by  an  unanimous  vote,  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nexion. The  proprietors  of  lots  in  the  Cemetery,  in  belialf  of  the  Society, 
are  to  ap])ly  to  the  Legislature  for  a  new  Act,  "establishing  them  and  their 
associates  or  assigns  a  corjjoration  with  all  proper  powers  and  authorities,  to 
be  called  the  3Iounl  Auburn  Cemetery,  or  by  any  other  appropriate  name  or 
expressive  designation."  A  petition  will  be  presented  to  the  present  Legis- 
lature, by  a  joint  committee  of  tlie  jjroprietors  of  lots  in  the  Cemetery  and 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  appointed  for  the  jjurpose. — Conds. 

The  Country  Seat  of  the  late  Gov.  Gore,  at  Waltham,  has  recently  been 
pnrch;ised  by  the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  of  this  city.  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Lyman  contemplates  many  and  important  iin|)rovements  in  the  grounds 
and  garden,  which  latterly  have  not  received  much  atteniion.  We  anticipate 
that  Mr.  Lyman's  alterations  will  make  his  .seat  at  Waltham  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  in  tlie  vicinity. — lb. 

The  Green-house  of  Thomas  Brewer,  Esq.,  Roxbvry,  was  consumed  by  fire 
during  one  of  the  severe  cold  nights  the  first  part  of  last  month.  We  unrler- 
stood  Mr.  Brewer  to  say  he  lost  quite  a  valuable  collection  of  ])lants;  those 
that  were  saved  from  the  flames,  were  only  saved  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
frost,  before  they  could  be  placed  in  a  warm  and  ])roper  situation.  M  r.  Brewer 
had  a  considerable  number  of  Camellias,  which  he  prized  very  highly. — lb. 

The  Plants  of  the  late  Dr.  Dixwell,  consisting  principally  of  C;unellias,  were 
lately  disposed  of  at  auction.  The  Camellias  were  mostly  common  kinds, 
but  were  grown  from  cuttings  without  being  inarched,  i)y  which  means  the 
plants  were  much  more  beautiful  in  form.  Dr.  Dixwell  was  very  successful 
in  this  method  of  cultivation,  so  rarely  if  ever  pursued  by  practical  garden- 
ers.— lb. 
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Art.  IV.     Calls  at  Gardens  and  JVurseries. 

Aguekably  to  the  remarks  mado  in  our  introduction,  we  now  present  our 
readers  with  a  few  notes,  very  hastily  taken,  upon  a  few  of  the  gardens  and 
resiliences  we  have  visited  (hu-ing  the  last  month.  From  jiressureof  other  en- 
gagements, we  liave  not  done  this  so  fully  as  we  should  have  wished,  either 
to  do  justice  to  some  of  the  beautiful  i)laces  we  liave  visited — to  the  many 
new,  rare  and  elegant  plants  we  have  unexpectedly  observed  in  bloom — or 
to  gratify  ourselves  in  our  own  descriptions.  We  hope  however,  our  next 
visits  will  be  made  with  less  haste,  that  we  may  give  a  more  detailed  account 
of  some  of  the  improvements  which  have  been,  and  are  now  making,  at 
many  places.  The  greenhouse  generally  [)resents  less  attraction  in  the 
month  of  January,  than  in  any  other  of  the  winter  months,  unless  we  except 
December;  and  we  are  not  certain  that  the  latter  will  yield  to  the  former, 
unless  in  such  seasons  when  the  early  frosts  destroy  the  various  plants, 
which  the  zealous  gardener  would  transfer  to  the  greenhouse,  to  adorn  it, 
while  the  pKasiu'e  ground  presents  a  wasK;  and  dreary  aspect.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  December  last,  we  visited  some  of  the  same  places  we  have  the  lest, 
month,  one  or  two  of  vvliicli  we  believe  we  mentioned.  We  found  but  liiw  ad- 
ditional jilants  in  bloom;  but  in  February,  we  may  anticipate  a  rich  and 
varied  treat.  The  very  severe  cold  the  lirst  part  of  last  month,  we  are  happy 
to  learn,  has  not  caused  any  injury  to  the  various  greeidiouses.  But  it  was 
found  necessary  to  keep  up  a  very  strong  heat  during  some  of  the  coldest 
nights. — One  thing  the  severity  of  the  weather  has  certainly  proved,  that  the 
largest  and  loftiest  greenhouses  or  conservatories  in  our  vicinity,  may  be 
kept  at  a  proper  temperature — and  that  too,  with  less  trouble  to  the  garden- 
er, and  less  expense  to  the  owner,  heated  upon  the  hot  water  system,  than  by 
the  old  iTiethod  of  brick  Hues.  We  were  astonished  to  find  there  was  so 
much  difference  in  the  (piality  of  the  heat:  the  air  in  the  houses  heat  by  hot 
water  being  mild,  bland,  and  humid,  while  those  heated  by  brick  flues  were 
dry  and  uncongenial.  We  shall  mention  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  the 
different  places  which  are  heat  by  hot  water,  and  the  temperature  at  which 
the  houses  were  kept  during  the  late  severe  weather. — 

Belmont  Place,  Walertoivn,  J.  P.  Cushing,Esq. — January  13</(.  This  beau- 
tiful residence  was  formerly  known  and  termed  the  "  Preble  Place,"  but 
since  it  has  [)asse(l  into  the  hands  of  the  present  liberal  owner,  it  has  been 
known  by  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.  It  is  an  excellent  situa- 
tion ;  the  whole  grounds  contain  about  one  Inuidred  acres,  consisting  of  a 
lawn,  garden,  and  [deasure  grounds.  The  garden,  of  late  years,  had  suffered 
from  neglect;  and  many  of  the  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  which  were  planted  at 
great  expense  by  Mr.  Preble,  had  become  old  and  decayed.  They  were  all 
rooted  out  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gushing,  and  the  situation  of  llie  garden 
altered  from  its  former  position.  It  has  now  become  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  and  will  |)robably  before  long,  vie  with  the  famous  English  gardens 
of  Sion  House  and  White  Knights. 

The  first  objects  which  struck  us  on  entering  the  forcing  grounds,  was  a 
new  range  of  pits,  we  believe  twelve  in  number, — six  of  which  were  built  of 
brick,  solid,  coped  with  plank,  and  sank  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
these  we  presume  were  for  late  forcing.  We  observed  that  they  were  al- 
ready filled  with  dry  leaves,  and  i)robably  intended  for  lettuces,  radishes,  &c. 
The  other  six  were  built  on  the  plan  (or  very  similar)  recommended  by  Mc- 
Phail,  in  his  Gardeners' Remembrancer,  and  maybe  found  illustrated  with 
a  wood  cut  in  Loudon's  Encyclopajdia  of  gardening,  p.  302.  §  1.551. 

They  are  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  will  probably  last 
many  years;  we  believe  that  none  were  ever  erected  on  this  plan  in  the 
country,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  their  value  will  now  be  easily  ascer- 
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tained  ;  for  we  are  sure  no  person  is  more  capable  of  making;  tlio  niost  of 
them  than  Mr.  Cupliing's  gardener,  i\lr.  Hagirerstoii ;  we  found  him  making 
preparations  for  forcing  vines,  on  the  coiling  system,  as  recommended  hy  Mr. 
Mearns,  an  account  of  which  will  be  ii)nnd  at  page  GO  of  tlie  present  nundier. 
Mr,  Haggerston  has  already  coiled  a  large  quantity  wliich  we  observed  in  the 
back  shed  of  the  greeii-iionse,  we  should  say  lifty  pots  or  more.  Some  of 
the  pots  are  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  some  tifteen.  Mr.  Mearns  re- 
commends shifting,  but  iMr.  HaggiTston  agrees  with  us  in  thinking  it  impossi- 
ble to  do  so,  as  a  vine  that  is  coiled  round  .1  i)ot  six  or  eight  times,  must 
be  done  so  with  considerable  pressure  against  the  sides, and  it  certainly  would 
uncoil  when  the  pots  were  taken  away,  and  the  hall  of  earth  left  unprotected. 
Mr.  Haggerston  has  however,  very  kindly  j)ron]ised  to  conmiunicate  to  us 
any  information  in  relation  to  his  practice. 

From  the  forcing  ground  we  now  entered  the  large  conservatory,  in  the 
centre  of  the  extensive  range  of  houses,  by  passing  through  a  grapery — the 
peach  house,  and  then  another  grapery,  of  larger  size  than  the  first  named. 
All  three  of  tlie  latter  are  yet  unplanted,  and  of  course  present  nothing  wor- 
thy of  note.  They  are  noAv  used  to  protect  clnysanthcmunis,  roses,  pinks,  &.c. 
&c.  The  first  oliject  which  rivetted  our  attention,  as  we  opened  the  door, 
■was  a  magnificent  plant  of  the  Double  White  Camellia,  ui)wards  of  eight 
feet  in  height.  The  flowers  had  not  yet  began  to  expand  ;  A  few  only  just 
showing  their  color.  Passing  round  the  back  stage,  which  fijrms  a  semi- 
circle against  the  wall  on  our  rigiit,  we  next  observed  a  beautiful  plant  of 
the  Acacia  lophanta,  ten  feet  in  height,  in  full  bloom  ;  its  graceful  and  wav- 
ing foliage,  together  with  its  clustered  heads  of  straw-colored  blossoms,  form- 
ing a  conspicuous  object.  In  the  centre  of  the  stage  stood  a  grand  specimen 
of  the  Pandiinus  sfiiralis  (screw  pine)  the  finest,  we  believe,  in  the  country. 
Further  on  was  another  splendid  ])laKt  of  the  double  white  camellia,  cor- 
responding in  its  situation,  with  the  one  first  named  on  the  other  end  of  the 
stage;  this  jjlant,  Mr.  Haggerston  infiirmed  us,  had  open  at  one  time 
a  few  days  previous  to  our  visit,  sixty  liill  blown  flowers;  we  counted,  our- 
selves, twenly-five,  and  we  cannot  in  language  do  justice  to  the  delicacy  and 
loveliness  of  its  snow-hued  blossoms.  The  Red  varieties  may  dazzle — the 
variegated  excite  astonishment — the  Blush  gratify  our  admiration  — but  the 
old  double  White  alone  will  maintain  its  richness  and  attraction,  when  all 
the  other  varieties  now  existing  sliall  become  extinct.  The  two  Camellias, 
the  Acacia,  and  the  Pandanus  were  the  princi|)al  objects  on  the  back  stage; 
but  we  observed  a  Ppeonia  papaveracea,  showing-  two  large  and  prominent 
buds  which  will  probably  be  o|)en  in  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  this  will  be  a  grand 
sight.  The  Schizanthus  mentioned  in  our  last  were  still  blooming  in  great 
profusion.  A  warratah  Camellia  was  just  opening  a  bud  ;  and  a  few 
of  the  doid)le  Striped  were  just  shedding  their  petals.  A  number  of  sn)all 
plants  of  the  Double  White  were  blooming  finely.  We  observed  an  Aza- 
lea ledifolia  and  A.  indica  phoenicea,  just  showing  buds:  A.  indica  varie- 
gata  had  opened  one  or  two  flowers,  hut  we  do  not  think  they  are  of  very 
great  beauty;  they  are  not  to  be  comj)ared  with  the  white.  Mr.  Cushing 
has  some  fine  ])lants  of  T^eatifurtia  decuss;\ta  and  Kpucris  paludosa  ;  he  has 
also,  a  small,  but  very  healthy  jilant  of  the  siilendid  Ribes  speciosum,  which 
has  been  so  eagerly  sought  alter  in  the  English  nurseries.  Those  invaluable 
ornaments,  the  White  and  Purple  Primulas,  intermixed  Nvith  the  Salvia 
fulgens,  splendens  and  other  plants  gave  tl  e  whole  stage  a  gay  and  sum- 
rnerlike  ajipearance.  Continuing  round  th  ■  house,  on  our  right  we  found 
the  front  shelf  filled  with  Mignonette,  Hyacinths,  a  number  ot  beautiful  Ox- 
alis's,  some  very  pretty  ])lants  of  the  Iloiiza  coccinea,  Primulas,  Sec.  The 
Mignonette  and  Hyacinths  filled  the  house  with  their  agreeable  odors.  On 
the  two  front  stages  which  are  separated  by  a  walk,  the  i)lantsare  ranged  up 
on  either  side,  and  exhibit  the  same  appearance  from  the  centre  ;is  I'rom  the 
front  walk  of  the  house.     They  were  stocked  with  Salvias,  Primulas,  jmd  a 
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number  of  plants  of  the  Alonsoa  incisifolia,  tlieir  rich  color  and  singular 
shaped  flovvei-s  contrasting  very  finely  with  the  jjale  lilac  and  various  shades 
of  color  of  the  Schizanthus,  no  two  of  which  seemed  to  be  alike.  Four  or 
five  pots  of  the  Antholyza  ajthopica,  will  be  in  flower  in  a  few  weeks..  We 
now  passed  on  throu^di  another  grapery, — winch  was  tilled  with  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  Roses,  Pinks,  &c.  to  be  laken  into  the  house  when  wanted  to 
bloom, — into  the  two  stoves.  Here  we  observed  a  magiiiticent  plant  of  the 
genus  Euphorbia,  called  in  New  York  E.  Poinsettii,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Poinsett, 
late  minister  to  Mexico,  who,  it  was  said,  introduced  it  into  the  coun- 
try. It  is  not,  however,  a  new  species,  several  gentlemen  having  inform- 
ed us  that  they  had  seen  it  in  flower  in  the  London  nurseries  some  years 
since.  We  looked  over  Loudon's  Hortiis  Britannicits,  and  the  Encyclopedia 
of  plants,  with  Mr.  Haggerston,  but  could  not  find  any  species  registered, 
which  answered  the  description  of  the  plant;  upon  our  retmn,  however, 
we  again  looked  into  the  subject,  and  find  in  the  first  sui)plement  to  the  Hor- 
tus  Britanvicus  n  species  called  splendens,  figured  in  the  Jiotanical  Magazine, 
t.  2902,  which  we  think  answers  nearly  to  the  descrii)tion.  Whatever  spe- 
cies it  may  be,  it  is  certainly  a  splendid  plant;  the  l)eauty  does  not  consist  in 
the  flower,  but  in  the  large  bractes  that  surround  it,  wliich  are  of  a  deep 
crimson  scarlet,  and  measure  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  We  saw  a  plant 
in  New  York  last  spring,  but  the  bractes  were  not  more  than  half  as  large. 
On  the  back  wall,  close  by  the  door,  was  a  fine  Passiflora  quadrangularis,  full 
of  buds  and  with  one  or  two  of  its  curious  an<l  superbly  elegant  blossoms, 
expanded.  Ruellia  speciosa  had  been  in  flower;  a  species  of  Justicia  was 
beautiful;  Ardisia  (crenulata  we  believe)  was  beautiful  with  its  umbels  of 
glossy  bright  red  berries;  the  Salvias  bad  ])assed  the  zenith  of  their  splendor. 
That  little  floral  gem  the  Verbena  chanipedrifolia  was  blooming  in  all 
the  vividness  of  its  summer  beauty.  Thunbergia  fragrans,  a  delicate  plant, 
had  been  prettily  in  bloom.  There  were  many  other  plants,  but  haste  i)re- 
vented  our  noticing  them  particularl)'.  Returning  through  the  conservatory 
the  thermometer  caught  our  eye,  which  reminded  us  to  inquire  of  Mr.  IJag- 
gerston,  the  temjjerature  of  the  house  during  the  severe  cold  nights  the  first 
of  the  month;  he  iidbrmed  us  that  when  the  house  was  shut  up  at  night  the 
temperatiu'e  was  48  (leg. — and  at  seven  the  next  morning  50  (leg.  The  hot 
water  |)ipes  are  led  under  the  walk  the  heat  ascending  througli  the  open 
iron  grates,  between  the  marble.  Mr.  Haggerston  preserves  the  utmost 
order  and  neatness  in  the  stoves  and  conservatory. 

Oakley  Place,  Jf'ni.  Pratt,  Esq. — January  \Wi.  The  two  entrance  gates 
to  Mr.  Pratt's  groiuids  are  nearly  o|>posile  to  those  of  Mr.  Cushi:ig's.  'i'he 
situation  of  the  house  is  a  little  higher; — and  the  views  from  it  em- 
brace rather  more  extent  of  <listance  than  from  Mr.  Cushing's.  They  are 
both  however,  eminent  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Pratt  resides  in  the  ci*y  during 
the  winter,  and  the  house  remains  shut  up  till  S|>ring.  Mr.  BIcLellan,  the 
gardener,  is  a  very  industrious  and  obliging  man,  ;tnd  kindly  oflt-red  to  com- 
municate to  us  some  of  his  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  plants.  It  being 
very  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  visited  him,  we  were  not  enabled  to  see 
the  beauty  of  many  plants  that  were  in  fidl  bloom,  es|)ecially  several  large 
Ericas,  and  a  specimen  of  the  Polygala  grandiflora,  which  Mr.  McLellan 
informed  us,  was  splendidlv  in  flower;  be  however  gave  us  a  small  branch, 
with  three  or  four  ex])anded  flowers,  which  we  took  home  with  us.  The 
plant  was  imported  finu-  or  five  years  since  by  Mr.  Pratt,  but  has  not 
flewered  till  this  year ;  the  P.  speciosa,  ai)out  the  same  size,  will  be  out  in  a 
few  days.  Collomia  grandiflora,  a  pretty  annual,  introduced  last  year,  Mr. 
McLelian  has  finely  in  flower;  he  took  it  up  out  of  the  border,  upon  the 
ap|iroach  of  fi-ost,  and  set  it  in  a  |)ot  in  the  green-house.  We  observed  two 
very  large  plants  of  Azalea  jedifolia,  and  A.  indica  phoenicea,  which  will  be 
in  bloom  in  three  or  four  weeks.     We  recollect  of  seeing  the  A.  ledifoiia  at 
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the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  rooms  hust  spriui^  in  full  I)Ioom  ;  it 
was  couiplotcly  covered  with  its  snow-white  blossoms  ;  it  has  now  sixty  buds. 
Three  or  four  plants  of  the  Corraia  virens  were  displaying  their  heauteous 
liell-shaped  pendulous  flowers.  Jlhododendron  arhjreum  hyhridum,  with 
six  or  eight  flower  buds,  will  make  a  tine  show  during  the  s|)ring.  Mr.  Pratt 
has  made  some  accessions  to  his  collodion,  among  which  are  a  number  of 
choice  varieties  of  the  Camellia  japonicn,  which  look  in  good  health. 

Mr.  Pratt's  greenhouse  is  entirely  new,  having  been  erected  the  last  sum- 
iner;  it  is  heat  wiih  two  brick  flues,  one  only  of  which  is  used  unless  in 
very  severe  weather.  The  stage  consists  of  one  range  running  the  whole 
length,  with  two  tiers  of  shelves;  one  running  up  very  steep  from  tlie  walk, 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  hack  wall,  and  the  oth(  r  from  the  front  walk, 
about  the  same  slope  as  the  surfiice  of  the  glass.  Mr.  McLellan  keeps  his 
Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  and  other  [jlants  which  do  not  need  much  snn, 
on  the  back  stage ;  the  Camellias  remain  much  longer  in  bloom  than  when 
placed  in  front;  the  Cactuses  Sta[)elias,  &c.  on  shelves  at  the  end  of  the 
house.     Every  thing  denoted  cleanliness  and  attention. 

Roxbury,  J.  Le7nist,  Esq. — Jan.  15//;.  It  is  about  two  years  since  we  visi- 
ted the  garden  of  Mr.  Lemist;  it  was  then  under  the  management  of  our 
valuable  correspondent,  J.  AV.  Kussell,  now  at  Mount  Auburn.  When  Mr. 
Russell  left  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Murphy,  who  had  the  care  for  some 
time.  It  is  now  kept  in  ils  former  beauty  under  the  direction  of  INIr.  T.  Wil- 
lott.  Considering  the  disadvantages  which  Mr.  Willoit  labors  under,  (a  leaky 
and  damp  house)  the  plants  look  in  excellent  condition,  and  we  tliink  Mr. 
Lemist  must  feel  highly  gratified  in  being  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  his  assis- 
tance. Considerable  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
disjiosition  of  the  plants  since  we  were  here  bel'ore  ;  they  were  then  set  out 
in  the  soil  in  the  back  border;  lint  they  grew  too  luxuriant  in  this  situation, 
and  the  Camidlias  and  Rhododendrons  did  not  form  any  flower  buds.  Last 
season,  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lemist,  the  jilants  were  taken  up  and  a  stage 
erected,  upon  vvhich  they  are  now  placed.  In  the  centre  of  the  house,  be- 
tween the  walk  and  the  front  wall,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  an  or- 
ange tree  we  have  ever  seen  ;  we  counted  on  it  upwards  of  eighty  ripe  fruit, 
some  of  which  measured  five  inches  in  diameter.  Opposite  to  this,  on  the 
back  stage,  is  a  plant  of  the  Double  White  Camellia,  with  twenty  expanded 
flowers,  nearly  as  beautiful  as  the  one  we  saw  at  Mr.  Cushing's  the  13th  ; — on 
one  i)lant  of  the  Double  Striped  we  counted  sixteen  full  blown  ;  it  is  singular 
what  a  difference  there  is  in  some  plants  of  this  variety;  sometimes  they 
open  almost  red  (which  was  the  case  with  the  one  above),  and  again  they 
are  as  perfectly  striped  every  petal,  as  a  carnation  ;  we  have  some  in  bloom 
in  our  own  garden,  which  almost  reseml)le  the  York  and  Lancashire  Rose  ; 
a  Single  While  and  Lady  Hume's  Bhish  had  one  or  two  flowers  just  ex- 
panded on  each  ;  how  beautiful  is  ti\e  latter  !  Among  nimierous  large  plants 
is  the  Ficus  elasticus  ten  feet  high;  a  Rhododendron  arboreimi  hybriduin 
with  nearly  twenty-five  promising  buds  ;  Strelitzia  regin;',  and  Cvcas  revo- 
hjta;  a  fine  plant  of  Acacia  armata,  with  hundreds  of  buds,  will  be  soon  in 
flower;  some  Eneas  of  the  common  kinds  are  displaying  their  delicate 
little  pendulous  blossoms,  and  a  large  rpiantity  of  plants  of  the  Daphne  odora 
are  filling  the  house  with  their  fragrance. 

We  now,  quilting  the  greeidiouse,  ])assed  round  to  a  small  house  used  for 
forcing.  In  this  is  a  ])it,  nearly  eighty  feet  hi  length,  filled  with  lettuces  and 
radishes,  vvhich  will  be  reiidy  for  pulling  in  a  few  days;  we  never  observed 
any  look  more  green  and  healthy;  some  of  the  heads  of  lettuce  being  as 
large  and  solid  as  a  cabbage.  They  were  set  out  in  the  pit  about  the  15th  of 
October  ;  and  Mr.  Willott  has  not  lost  a  |)lanl  from  damjiness,  which  is  very 
remarkable  at  this  season.  The  wood  of  the  vines,  which  are  planted  on  the 
front  borrler,  is  very  fine,  and  will  produce  a  good  crop.     We  understood  Mr. 
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Willott  tliat  they  did  not  gather  a  bunch  from  the  whole  house  last  year — but 
he  hopes  this  season  to  make  up  the  loss;  he  lias  had  good  success  in  grow- 
ing grapes,  liaviiig  raised  some  that  weighed  21  Ihs.  tlie  bunch,  at  Mr.  Breed's, 
two  or  three  years  since.  There  is  a  stage  at  the  back  ofthepit,  which  is  filled 
wi;h  geraniums,  grown  exceedingly  well.  Mr.  Willott  found  some  plants  in 
a  very  unhealthy  state,  and  in  need  of  immediate  renovation,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  place. 

Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq. — Jan.  15lh.  This  place, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Wilder  throughout  the  year,  consists  of  about  fifteen 
acres;  most  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  orchard  and  the  garden, 
is  now  occu[)ie(l  by  him  as  grass  land.  The  house  is  very  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, and  partly  surrounded  with  evergreens.  We  hope  however  Mr.  Wilder 
will  make  some  improvements,  by  cutting  away  a  few  of  the  tallest,  as  they 
obscure  the  house  from  view,  especially  in  the  summer,  when  the  other  de- 
ciduous trees  intermixed  with  the  spruces,  &.c.  are  in  full  foliage.  Mr.  Wild- 
er contemplates  making  alterations  and  additions,  one  of  which  will  be,  to 
build  a  new  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  present  greenhouse  is  very 
old,  and  the  situation  rather  damp,  which  greatly  injures  the  plants;  and  a 
collection  as  choice  as  he  has  gathered  together,  deserves  a  more  healthy  at- 
mosphere than  they  at  present  enjoy.  Nor  can  their  beauty  be  truly  rated 
when  placed  in  such  a  iiouse;  for  in  those  where  lightness  and  elegance  of 
structure  are  predominant,  it  contributes  much  to  set  otT  the  splendor  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Mr.  Wilder  may  in  truth  be  considered  an  amateur;  his  plants  are  under 
his  own  management  and  care,  and  they  will  certainly  not  suffer  by  compari- 
son with  those  under  the  eye  of  experienced  gardeners.  We  have  spoken 
before  of  the  vigor  and  healtli  of  some  of  his  plants,  and  it  is  mmecessary 
to  say  they  all  partake  of  this  character.  Among  the  Camellias  that  will  be 
in  flower  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  are  the  following, — Camellia  japonica, 
Russii,  C.  Elphinstonia,  C.  Welbankii,  C.  maliflura,  C.  Dorsettn,  C.  spe- 
ciosa,  C  grandlssinia,  C.  inslgnis,  and  C.  pra^gnans,  the  five  latter  of 
which  (we  believe)  have  never  flowered  in  the  country.  Mr.  Wilder 
shew  us  a  colored  plate  of  Dorsettii,  and  we  should  think  if  the  flower 
will  at  all  resemble  the  plate,  it  must  indeed  be  splendid  ;  elphinstonia  we 
saw  last  year,  it  is  a  little  like  the  doulile  striped,  but  less  beautiful :  speciosa 
has  a  superb  leaf;  we  think  we  never  saw  a  more  bold  and  promising  bud 
than  that  upon  the  variety  called  grandissima;  it  is  indeed  grand.  Mr. 
Wilder  has  a  seedling  coming  into  I)!oom  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  beauty  ; 
pensdiata,  piBonifl.ira,  doid)le  white,  single  white,  and  fimbriata  are  ele- 
gantly in  bloom;  the  fimhriuta  with  its  fine  fringed  snowy  petals  is  just  in 
its  prime  ;  we  never  saw  a  finer  or  lietter  shaped  flower ;  for  although  an  old 
variety,  from  some  cause  or  other,  it  is  but  seldom  seen  in  our  greenhouses. 
The  large  i)lant  of  double  white  has  a  tew  exjianded  flowers. 

Mr.  Wilder  has  a  large  plant  of  the  Acacia  longifulia  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  which  will  be  one  mass  of  bloom  in  February  or  March;  A.  lo- 
phata  is  now  in  flower;  Jambusa  vulgaris  is  showing  its  fruit,  and  if  placed 
in  a  hot-house  would  probably  ripen  ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  is 
there  called  tlie  Rose-Apple  ;  it  is  an  eminently  beautiful  shrub  ;  its  clusters  of 
delicate  white  tassel-shaped  flowers,  contrasted  with  the  dark  green  foliage, 
and  cinnamon  colored  shoots,  has  a  lovely  appearance  ;  its  fruit  is  said  to  be  so 
powerfully  perfumed  witli  rose  water,  that  but  one  or  two  can  be  eaten. 
There  is  here  also  two  plants  of  the  Strelitzea  rapidly  pushing  into  bloom. 
Those  pretty  little  plants  the  double  wliite,  j)urple  and  pink  Primroses  are 
beginning  to  throw  out  their  buds.  But  among  the  whole  of  the  plants 
nothing  so  much  gratified  us  as  one  or  two  varieties  of  the  all-beautiful  and 
fragrant  tea  rose — one  in  particular  called  the  Anemone  was  delightful ;  the 
color  is  of  the  richest  pink,  the  flower  very  double  and  somewhat  resembling 
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in  form  wlien  fully  open,  some  kinds  of  the  province  rose  (only  more  ane- 
mone shaped).  Tlic  petals  have  tlie  appcar.uice  of  the  finest  crai)e,  and  are 
so  thin  and  delicate  tiiat  they  seem  almost  npthereal,  the  least  l)reath  setting 
all  the  petals  in  motion.  The  plant  is  of  vi^iorons  girowth,  a  character  not 
applicahle  to  the  Teas  in  fifcneral.  It  vvas  introdnced  hy  jMr.  Wilder,  and  is 
now  flovverin«^  for  the  first  time.  Ife  has  a  yellow  which  is  also  of  very  strong 
growth,  a  fanit  with  the  common  yellow  Tea  whiidi  makes  it  at  ])rcsent  so 
scarce.  A  ])lant  or  two  of  the  Iris  chineiisis  will  he  open  in  a  few  days. 
Daphne  delphina  (supposed  to  he  colUna)  is  flowering  heantilidly  for  the 
first  time  ;  it  is  of  a  ri('h  lively  purple  color,  and  a  very  desirable  plant. 
Some  new  Azaleas  are  budded,  hut  we  leave  iheni  till  our  next  visit. 

Brookliyie,  T.  H.  Perliins,  Esq. — Jnmian/  20t'i.  This  is  an  elegant  resi- 
dei>ce  ;  the  large  specimens  ofPiiuis  Strohus,  Allies  canadensis,  halsamifera, 
and  aiha,  with  others  of  their  speci  s,  j^ive  the  groimds  a  gay  and  lively  ap- 
pearance even  at  this  dreary  season  of  the  year.  There  are  several  laige 
clumps  of  the  above  which  serve  to  break  the  view  of  the  garden  from 
the  mansion  ;  and  the  ride  to  the  pleasure  grounds  winds  away  ti-om  the  left 
of  the  garden  through  a  grove,  so  dense  that  you  but  now  and  then  catch  a 
glimpse  of  its  zig-zag  direction.  The  garden  has  two  extensive  ranges  of 
houses,  efich  three  hundred  fi?et  in  length  ;  one  range  is  divided  into  four 
coini>artments  for  forcing  grapes  and  peaches;  the  other,  which  has  been 
built  within  a  few  years,  is  divided  into  five  compartments  of  sixty  feet  each, 
— the  centre  one  of  which  is  the  greeidiouse,  and  is  considerably  more  ele- 
vated than  the  others.  Two  on  the  east  side  are  for  Peaches,  and  two  on 
the  west  for  grapes.  We  entered  the  greenhouse  from  the  g;irden  by  passing 
through  the  back  shed  ;  the  other  entrance  being  closed  tip  till  open  weather 
in  the  spring,  except  on  some  particular  occasions  when  company  is  ex|)ecte(l. 
The  entrance  into  the  greenhouse  then  is  by  the  avenue  leading  from  the 
house  under  a  grove  of  Pines,  Cedars  and  Hemlocks,  into  and  through  the 
two  jjcacheries.  The  peach  bouses  are  not  built  for  the  puri)oses  of  early 
forcing;  those  in  the  ok!  range  being  brought  forward  first,  and  these  only 
accelerated  by  the  natural  lieat  of  the  sun,  without  fire.  Mr.  Cowan,  the 
gardener,  was  very  attentive  and  obliging,  and  showed  us  round,  giving  us 
all  the  information  we  wished  in  relation  to  the  healing  of  the  houses,  &c. 
and  pointing  out  to  us  all  the  new  and  rare  plants  contained  in  Col.  Perkins' 
very  large  and  choice  collection. 

In  the  greenhouse  we  found  Mr.  Cowan  rearranging  and  cleaning  up  the 
plants,  as  they  often  need  it  during  the  winter:  this  did  not  however  prevent 
our  obtaining  the  names  of  the  various  species.  The  first  object  which 
struck  us,  as  in  Mr.  Cushing's,  Mr.  Lemisi's,  and  Mr.  Wilder's  green- 
house, was  a  magifificent  plant  of  the  Double  White  Camellia — with  above 
twenty  fully  expanded  flowers;  we  did  not  know  till  we  had  made  these 
visits,  that  there  were  so  many  large  specimens  of  this  beautiful  plant  in  our 
vicinity  ;  but  we  even  find  them  as  plenty  as  the  common  China  rose. 
This  plant  was  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  large 
number  of  new  and  valuable  varieties,  which  for  vigorous  growth  and 
healthy  appearance  we  have  not  seen  surpassed.  Among  those  new  which 
now  show  the  color  of  their  buds  and  will  open  in  a  few  days,  are  Camel- 
lia japonica,  imbricata,  eclipsis,  rosa  sinensis  and  gloriosa  ;  a  new  varietv  from 
China  without  name,  has  a  fine  bud  and  will  undoubtedly  be  a  fine  flower; 
the  foliage  is  very  dark  green  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
Double  Striped  ;  the  imbricata  will  be  superb  ;  rosa  sinf'Misis  will  be  a  beau- 
tiful rosy  red.  Those  new  and  nearly  expanded  are  Egertonia,  and  Ane- 
moneflura  striata  variabilis  ;  the  former  is  of  a  very  dark  velvet  red,  resem- 
bles the  warratah  in  shape,  and  has  a  few  faint  touches  of  white  ;  the  latter 
is  a  charming  variety  which  we  believe  is  in  no  other  collection  ;  the  color  is 
a  fine  rich  pink;  Rossii,  Pressii  and  many  others  have  fine  buds  ;  Mr.  Cow- 
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an  has  ii])wanl.s  of  two  Imndrcd  seedliiiijs  two  or  throe  years  oid,  TJiereis 
here  a  plant  ot'  tlie  P_]nikanthus  quiiiqiirflara  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Ericete  ;  it  w;;s  imported  by  Col.  Perkins  three  years  since  from  the  ceit^brated 
establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Loddigos,  and  is  the  only  specinjen  in  the  country ; 
k  cost  six  guineas.  It  is  just  showing  its  pink  buds  which  hang  in  |jendu- 
lous  umbels,  and  will  be  open  in  few  days.  A  large  speci'p.en  of  Sirelitzea 
augusta,  also  very  rare,  is  growing  finely.  Eriostemon  cuspidatus  is  throw- 
ing out  its  spikes  of  Itiids.  There  are  tine  plants  of  Edwardsia  grandiflora, 
Teleupea  speosissima,  Beaumontia  deccuss:'ita,  &c.  Large  plants  of  Azalea 
ledifolia  and  indica  phsenicea  are  covered  with  flower  buds;  Vallhelmia  viri- 
diflura  is  coming  in  flower;  three  or  four  varieties  of  the  Acacia  are  fidl  of 
buds;  the  finest  s|>ecinien  of  Daphne  hybrida  we  have  seen  is  in  Col.  Per- 
kins' collection.  The  odor  of  the  flowers,  with  which  every  branch  was 
covered,  is  very  similar  to  the  Lilac  ;  it  is  a  plant  which  should  be  seen  in 
every  greenhouse. 

We  entered  the  Peachery,  and  we  should  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Cowan,  did 
we  not  mention  his  method  of  training  and  pruning  the  Peach. — ^. 

The  trees  are  trained  on  the  back  wall,  on  a  wire  trellis  under  the  glass, 
and  on  a  trellis  raised  half  way  between  the  ground  and  glass.  Those  lui- 
der  the  glass  were  trained  as  if  the  shoots  of  the  peach  were  as  |)lial)le  as 
the  vine.  One  stem  was  brought  \\\)  ])erpendicidarly  to  the  top  of  the  front 
wall  ;  it  here  divided  oft'  into  two  shoots  and  each  ran  along  horizontally, 
being  niade  stationary  by  fastening  with  shreds  ;  from  these  horizontal 
shoots  two  or  three  branches  were  carried  up  the  trellis  under  each  rafter  of 
the  house,  leaving  a  distance  of  about  two  feet  between  the  brandies  under 
the  centre  of  each  light,  that  the  sun  may  have  considerable  influence  on 
those  trained  below.  The  young  shoots  were  full  of  blossom  buds,  and  we 
did  not  observe  scarcely  a  s[)eck  of  gum  or  cruiker  on  either  tree.  We 
intend  at  some  future  time  to  give  a  plate,  descriptive  of  his  method  of 
training. 

From  the  Peach  house  we  passed  into  the  grapery,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  greenhouse.  This  comjjartnient  is  heat  with  a  hot  water  a|)paratus  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Perkins  of  London,  and  is  the  oidy  one  of  the  kind  we  be- 
lieve which  has  been  in  oj)eration  in  the  country.  Accidents  have  however 
happened  to  it  several  times,  and  once  tlie  ex])ansion  tube  has  burst;  it  prob- 
ably may  be  owing  to  not  understanding  their  management ;  the  pipes  are  iron 
antl  only  an  inch  bore,  and  run  rountl  the  house  several  times.  During  the 
severe  cold  nights  of  the  first  of  the  month  when  the  thermometer  was  18 
deg.  below  zero,  the  house  was  kejit  up  to  sfre?!77/^ue  deg.  during  night, 
and  all  through  the  cold  weather  it  ranged  from  65  to  80  degrees.  Mr.  Cow- 
an had  tied  his  vines  up  to  the  trellis,  and  the  eyes  had  begun  to  swell,  when 
an  unlucky  accident  happened — one  of  the  |)ipes  burst;  Mr.  Cowan  had  to 
take  the  vines  down  immediately  and  tie  them  up  in  straw  and  mats,  where 
they  now  remain, — the  pi[)es  not  yet  having  been  repaired.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  it  is  the  best  method  of  heating  forcing  houses  yet  discovered ; 
but  they  require  much  attention  and  the  gardener  some  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  heat,  to  manage  them  free  from  accidents.. 

From  the  graj)ery  we  visited  the  forcing  ground,  where  many  improve- 
ments and  additions  have  been  made  since  last  season.  Four  new  pits  have 
been  erected  on  a  plan  similar  to  those  mentioned  at  Mr.  Cushing's;  but 
instead  of  a  double  wall  they  have  only  a  single  one  ;  the  ])its  are  not  iit  a 
range,  but  are  front  of  one  another,  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  between  each  ; 
this  is  to  leav-^  room  to  throw  in  dung  all  aromid,  the  heat  to  enter  the  bed 
through  pigeon  holes  in  the  wall.  They  are  fourteen  tifct  in  length,  and  are  for 
cucumbers  and  melons,  and  for  grapes  on  the  coiling  system.  Mr.  CovvSn  has 
cucumbers  in  the  seed  leaf,  which  look  very  healthy.  Jn  a  small  house  in  the 
garden  heat  by  a  brick  flue,  some  vines  have  now  broke  ;  and  will  show  fruit 
in  a  few  weeks ;  the  roots  are  outside  in  the  border,  which  is  covered  eighteen 
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iiiclies  with  manure.  Mr.  Cowan  will  begin  to  force  in  the  old  range  of 
houses  in  a  week  or  two.  The  greenhouse  is  iieat  with  hot  water  on  tlie 
sanii"  principle  as  Mr.  Ciishiiig's,  and  no  difficulty  occurred  in  keeping  it  up 
to  45  deg.  tlie  coldest  nights. 

Somerset  Place.,  R.  Rogcrson,  Esq. — Jan.  17lh.  Mr.  Rogerson  has  a  green- 
house very  conveniently  attaehdd  to  his  (luciling.  It  is  heat  hy  hot  water, 
and  he  fiuds  no  ditlieulty  in  keeping  up  a  proper  temperature  with  very  little 
fuel.  Mr.  [log(^rson  lias  erected  a  pit  in  tiic  hack  i)art  of  the  house,  against 
the  wall,  in  which  is  plunged  vines  in  pots,  upon  the  coiling  system. 
They  have  already  hurst  some  of  their  buds  ;  the  part  of  the  shoots  above  the 
soil  are  wrapt  up  in  moss,  and  syriugi.'d  every  few  days  to  keep  them  moist; 
the  pit  is  about  2^  feet  in  width,  18  inches  deep,  and  runs  tiie  whole  length  of 
the  house  ;  it  is  filled  with  epinmon  tanner's  bark,  in  which  the  pots  are  plung- 
ed ;  through  the  tan  near  tiie  bottom  of  the  jjit  one  of  the  pi|)es  is  conducted 
from  the  boiler  at  one  (md  of  the  house  to  the  reservoir  at  the  other.  The 
pipes  are  of  copper,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter ;  along  the 
front  of  the  house  is  another  pit,  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  for- 
mer, though  nnich  smaller  ;  another  of  the  pipes  runs  through  this  to  another 
reservoir  at  the  same  end  of  the  house  at  which  the  boiler  is  jjlaced;  in  this 
pit  Mr.  Rogerson  raises  fine  lettuces,  radishes,  &c.  &c.  The  heat  imparted 
lo  the  two  j)its  from  the  hot  water  circulating  through  the  pipes  was  about 
70  tleg.  and  very  even  ;  Mr.  Rogerson  raised  some  of  the  pots  that  were 
plungeil,  and  placing  our  hand  upon  the  bottom  of  them,  we  found  the  heat 
very  moist  and  genial.  We  are  confident  that  this  method  of  lieating  green- 
houses, graperies,  &c.  will  be  generally  adopted  in  a  few  years.  31  r.  Rog- 
erson has  some  fine  large  peach  trees  in  pots,  which  he  intends  to  take  into 
the  greenhouse  in  a  few  days  to  force  them  ;  they  arc  full  of  very  ])roniinent 
blossom  buds,  winch  would  soon  expand  if  placed  in  a  proj»er  tempera'ure  ; 
he  has  also  some  very  fine  Cheri'j'  and  Fig  trees  in  pots,  which  promise 
finely:  on  the  stage  between  the  two  pits  mentioned  above,  31  r.  Rogerson 
has  several  ])lants,  among  which  is  a  fine  Orange  full  of  ripe  fruit ;  several 
Gladioli  in  a  forward  state,  almost  ready  for  fiovveriug,  look  strong  and 
healthy.  Some  variegated  Camellias  were  just  sliedding  the  petals  of  some 
fa<le(l  flowers. 

At  some  future  time  we  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  further  of 
the  hot  water  system  as  adopted  by  31r.  Rogerson,  wliich  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  others  we  have  seen. 

In  our  garden  at  Camhridgeport,  we  have  now  coming  in  bloom  Iris  chi- 
nensis ;  it  has  ibrovvn  up  a  spike  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  high,  and  shows 
sevftu  or  eight  buds;  Camellia  japonica  speciusa  (Rawe's  Striped  VVarratah) 
is  now  oi)en,  the  first  time  of  ils  fiowering  abwut  Boston,  and  we  believe  in 
the  country  ;  it  is  a  superb  flower;  the  color  is  of  a  dark  crimson-velvet  red, 
with  occasional  daslies  of  white  on  many  of  the  inner  petals.  We  have  hu- 
niilis,  anemonefiijra  alba,  crassinervis,  and  some  (uher  choice  varieties  with 
fine  buds.  Priuuda  prfciiitens,  alba,  and  pm'purea,  have  several  weeks  dis- 
played, and  continue  to  display  their  und)ella:ed  heads  of  snowy  and  pnrjile 
blcjssoms.  Cnllomia  grauditiura  which  we  took  up  from  the  flower-border 
last  aiUumn  is  now  showing  some  of  its  delicate  buff-colored  flowers.  We 
observed  this  in  flower  at  Mr.  I'ratt's;  it  is  ail  annual,  but  the  seed  should  be 
sown  very  early  to  have  the  i)lants  bloom  before  fi'ost. 

Many  of  our  annual  plants  if  sown  late  in  autumn  and  trans|)lanfed  into 
small  pots,  would  be  liigi  ly  ornamental  in  the  green-house.  Among  others 
that  we  have  tried,  are  Ageratum  mexicana,  and  Cilia  capitala;  the  latter 
throwing  out  its  heads  of  sky-blue  flowers  througliout  the  whole  winter  sea- 
son ;  the  })lants  are  very  hardy,  and  require  luit  little  care  to  preserve  them. 
Stevia  serrata  and  purpurea  are  also  very  beautiful  ;  we  saw  a  plant  of  the 
purpCa-ea  at  Mr.  Lowell's  a  tijvv  weeks  since  which  had  open  a  fine  cyme  of 
flowers;  it  is  a  valuable  hanly  perennial. 
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Thoughls  on  Floicers. — "Are  not,"  asks  tlie  aiitlior  of  Atherton,  "flowers 
the  stars  ofeRrtli,  ami  are  not  stars  the  flowers  of  heaven  ?  Flowers  are  the 
teachers  of  gentle  thoughts,  promoters  of  kindly  emotion.  One  cannot  look 
closely  at  the  strncture  of  a  flower  witliout  loving  it.  They  are  emblems  and 
manifestations  of  God's  love  to  the  creation,  and  they  are  the  means  and 
ministrations  of  man's  love  to  his  fellovv-creatnres  ;  for  they  flrst  awaken  in 
the  mind  a  sense  of  the  beantifid  and  the  good.  Light  is  beantifiil  and  good  ; 
but  on  its  niidivided  beanty,  and  on  the  glorions  intensity  of  its  full  strength, 
man  cannot  gaze  ;  he  can  comprehend  it  best  when  prisniati(;ally  separated, 
and  dispersed  in  the  many-colored  beauty  of  flowers;  and  thus  he  reads  the 
elements  of  beanty,  the  alphabet  of  visible  gracefulness.  The  very  inutility 
of  flowers  is  their  excellence  and  great  beauty;  lor,  by  having  a  delightful- 
ness  in  their  very  form  and  color,  they  lead  us  to  thoughts  of  generosity  and 
moral  beauty  detached  from,  and  superior  to,  all  selfishness;  so  that  they  are 
l)retty  lessons  in  Nature's  book  of  instruction,  teaching  man  that  he  liveth 
not  by  bread  or  fiir  bread  alone,  but  thai  he  hath  another  than  an  animal 
]ife."_(A  Chajiter  on  Flowers,  in  the  Amuld  fur  1832.) 
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I  am  ha|)ity  to  see  that  you  intend  to  devote  a  column  or  two  in  your  Rlag- 
azine  to  small  items,  queries,  criticisms,  &c.  This,  in  my  opinion,  gives  ad- 
ditional interest  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  much  enhances  its  value. 

Yours,  truly,  1>.  Hale  Ives. 

Salem,  Jan.  \7th,  1835. 

Gentlemen, 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  starJed  your  Magazine  with  the  aid  of 
such  able  contrii)ufors.  The  articles  are  all  excellent,  and  augur  well  for 
the  continuance  of  a  work  so  much  needed  by  all  lovers  of  horiiculture  and 
floriculture.  We  hope  iu  your  next,  or  in  some  future  nund)ers,  you  will 
give  descriptions  for  erecting  small  jiits  for  forcing  cucumbers,  &c.,  and  for 
building  green-iiouses  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  garden  structures, 
accom])anied  wiih  wood  cuts,  if  it  can  be  done  without  incurring  too  much 
expense.  Such  engravings  would  be  far  more  valuable  to  the  generality 
of  your  readers  than  cuts  of  flowers,  which  cannot  be  tolerably  well  done 
without  being  at  great  exjjeuse;  and  then  they  are  not  desirable  in  a  work 
unless  exclusively  devoted  to  Botany  and  flowers.  If  they  are  not  colored, 
which  it  is  not  supposed  they  can  be  at  the  low  price  of  your  Magazine,  they 
are  still  more  objectionable;  as  the  form  of  a  flower  is  no  better  than  a  de- 
scription. Many  gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  plants  would  erect  green-houses 
if  they  could  but  see  plans  to  guide  them  in  so  doing,  without  leaving  the 
business  (;ntirely  to  the  builder. 

The  accentuations  of  all  botanical  terms  will  add  exceedingly  to  its  value, 
as  it  wdl  serve  as  a  book  of  reference  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
names  incorrectly.  I  believe  your  Magazine,  the  first  of  the  kind  exclusively 
devoted  to  horticultiu'e  in  our  country,  is  also  the  first  to  attempt  the  accen- 
tuation of  names.  At  a  future  time,  1  have  other  suggestions  to  make,  and 
jou  will  please  excuse  my  freefloin. 

Yours,  L. 

Cambridge,  Jan.  ^ith,  1835. 


(^uincy  Martcetj 
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Art.  VI.     Quincij  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  ^x. 

Potatoes : 

I  per  Imivcl, 

(.oimnoii,         jj^.rbushol, 

„,  \  por  barrel, 

Chenangoes,  |  j.er  bushel, 

■c     .       .  s  per  barrel, 

Eastport,         j  J,^^  busbel, 

Nova  fc^cotia,  M''-''^  |'"7'' 

'  (  por  bushel, 

Turnips : 

^  (  per  barrel, 

'  (  per  bushel  (washed) 

French,  per  hush(;l, 

I  piM-  barrel, 

Onions,  ?  per  busliel, 

(  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  busliel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  dozen, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  l^'C. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  heads : 

Bed, 

Savoy, 

Drumhead, 

Brocoli,  per  head : 

White, 

Purple, 

Cauliflower,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 


From 

To 

$cts. 

$  cts. 

1  00 

1  25 

:i3 

40 

]  2') 

1  5U 

37 

50 

2  00 

2  25 

CO 

80 

1  25 

1  50 

40 

50 

75 

1  00 

40 

50 

.'■>0 

1  37 

1  50 

70 

80 

4 

5 

70 

80 

70 

80 

40 

50 

2o 

37 

25 

10 

12 

15 

20 

75 

80 

40 

50 

02 

75 

25 

20 

25 

37 

50 

6 

10 

12 

33 

37 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada,  per  cwt 

Common  crook-neck, 

Lima, 

Pumpkins,  each, 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley, 

Sage, 

Marjoram, 

>?avbry, 

t^pearmint, .■ 

Fruits. 
Apples : 

,,  ,  .    .         i  per  barrel,.. . . . . 

Baldwms,    Pp^.^  bushel, 

_  .        \  per  barrel, 

Pearmains,  |j,^^^^^,,^,;^_   __ 

„         ..        \  perbarrel, 

Russetts,     I  f,er bushel,.... 

N.  Y.  Pippins,  i)er  barrel,.. 
Pears : 

Iron  Avhite,  for  baking, 

per  barrel, 

per  busliel, 

Sweet  baking,  per  bushel,... 

Old  St.  Germain,  per  dozen, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

„       .       .        I  per  barrel, 

Cranberries,  j  |,er  bushel,.. .. 
Grapes,  foreign,  per  pound,... 

Pine  Apples,  each,, 

Oranges,  per  hundred, 

Lemons,  per  hundred, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

nr  1     .        (  per  barrel, 

Walnuts,    I 'p„  bushel, 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana,  per  pound, 


From 

$cts. 

2  50 

2  00 

2  00 

25 

3  00 

1  50 

3  00 

1  50 

2  75 

1  50 

3  00 

To 

$  cts. 
3  00 
2  50 
2  50 
30 


4  00 
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37 

20 
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1  62 

13 

6 

4 

3  00 

3  50 


2  00 
1  62 


6  50 
3  00 

37 
1  50 

3  25 

4  62 
1  75 
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Remarks.  Since  our  last,  the  severe  cold  weather  has  frozen  large  quan-' 
titles  of  Potatoes;  it  has  also  prevented  the  arrival  of  supplies  from  the  east- 
ward ;  many  tliat  have  been  touched  with  the  frost  are  thrown  into  the 
market,  and  sold  low,  but  prime  and  choice  varieties  still  remain  at  our  quo- 
tations. Turnips,  Onions,  Beets,  &c.,  are  brought  in  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
sufiply  the  demand,  at  the  same  rates  as  our  last.  Radishes,  the  first  this 
season,  were  brought  in  this  week  ;  they  were  the  Scarlet  Short-top  variety, 
handsome  growth  and  good  size.  Cauliflowers  are  still  very  scarce,  and 
command  higher  prices ;  a  few  have  been  sold  as  high  as  fifty  cents.  Some 
fine  heads  of  Lettuce,  of  the  Hardy  Green  Hammersmith  variety,  have  come 
in  this  week ;  they  were  quickly  taken.  Squashes  are  very  scarce,  many 
having  been  frozen  ;  and  ahhough  tlie  demand  is  not  large,  prices  have  in- 
creased considerably  since  our  former  report.  Apjilcs  yet  remain  at  high 
prices  ;  Baldwins  have  advanced  a  shade.  Pears  of  common  baking  kinds 
are  yet  tolerably  plentiful,  but  of  choice  varieties  for  the  table  there  are  none 
in  market  If  the  St.  Germains,  or  any  of  the  new  ])ears  could  be  ])rocured, 
they  would  bring  very  great  prices.  No  Quinces  to  be  had.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  Cranberries  have  been  frozen,  and  the  })ricc  of  tho.se  of  good  quality 
has  advanced  considerably.  By  the  arrivals  this  week,  large  quantities  of 
Malaga  grapes  have  been  received,  which  has  caused  a  slight  depression. 
Chestnuts  and  Walnuts  are  still  in  good  demand.  M.  T. 

Boston,  Jan.  20th,  1835. 
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December  20th — Exhibited. — Bezi  de  Chaumontelle  (Chaumontel)  Newton 
Virgoulouse  and  Winter  Orange  (of  Coxe)  pears  ;  tlie  latter  a  green  tiiiit  of 
medium  size  and  good  flavor;  the  Newton  Virgoulouse  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  highly  deserving  of  cultivation,  it  being  an  enormous  bearer; 
it  keeps  well,  is  excellent  for  baking,  but  will  be  of  no  use  as  a  dessert  jieur. 
These  were  from  R.  Manning,  Esq.  From  Mr.  C.  Weston,  Boston, — speci- 
mens of  the  Holmes  apple,  from  Manstield  ;  round  fruit,  medium  size,  rich 
yellow  color,  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  flavor  good. 

December  27th. — Exhibited. — Conway,  IMalcarle,  [Mda  carlaofthe  Pomona 
Italiana)  and  Wine  apples.  The  Malcarle  is  a  beautiful  apple  ;  the  flesh 
white,  of  a  delicate  ])erfume  much  resembling  rose-water.  Passe  Colmar 
pears,  from  R.  Manning,  Esq.  Russett  apjjles,  from  Messrs.  Hovey  ;  the  or- 
igin of  this  apple  is  unknown,  it  being  received  from  the  country  ;  the  flavor 
was  very  rich  and  highly  perfumed. 

January  5th. — Exhibited. — Hardenpont  de  printemps  pears;  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  S.  Downer,  accompanied  by  the  tollowing  letter: — 

JVeio  Bedford,  Jan.  5th,  1835. 

Samuel  Downer,  Esq.  Sir, — By  your  request  made  last  summer,  I  now 
send  you  a  small  sample  of  Hardenpont  de  Printemps  pears,  not  now  in  eat- 
ing; when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  you  will  please  to  examine  the  qualities, 

and  vou  will  oblige  your  friend,  -.-.r  <-< 

•'  '=    ■^  '  William  Swift. 

Not  being  at  maturit}',  Mr.  Downer  retains  the  pears,  and  will  present  them 
again  when  flt  for  eating.  Isabella  grapes,  from  T.  Hastings,  East  Cambridge ; 
these  were  excellently  preserved,  not  a  berry  being  the  least  decayed  on  six 
or  eight  clusters  which  were  presented.  We  intend  to  give  an  article  on  Mr. 
Hastings'  method  of  preserving  them. 

January  17th. — Exhibited. — By  R.  Manning,  Esq.,  White  Calville,  Belle- 
flower,  and  Michael  Henry  Pippin  ajiples  ;  the  latter  variety  was  received 
from  New  Jersey,  but  its  name  was  considered  doubtful  by  the  committee. 
Cork  Russett  a|)ples,  from  Mr.  Ruggles,  of  Fall  River;  a  large  oblong  fruit, 
russetted  all  over,  the  flesh  spongy,  inclined  to  shrivel,  not  juicy  or  high 
flavored,  but  sweet,  considered  a  valuable  fruit  for  drying. 

A  bouquet  of  flowers  from  Messrs.  W^inship,  Brighton,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  : — Camellia  alba  plena.  Erica  mediterrania.  Calendula  hybri- 
da,  Geraniums,  Oxalis,  Roses,  Stocks,  Myrtle,  Diosma  alba,  Erica  arborea, 
Salvia  fulgens  and  splendens,  Ageratum  mexicana,  Schizanthus  pinnatus, 
Primula  prsenitens,  purpurea  and  alba,  Hoitzia  coccinea,  &c. 


In  our  report  in  our  last  number,  of  the  plants  exhibited  at  Faneuil  Hall  in 
September  last,  we  accidentally  omitted  to  mention  those  presented  by  John 
Prince,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbiny.  The  plants  were  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  showy  that  ornamented  the  Hall,  and  we  cheerfully  cor- 
rect the  mistake. 

From  John  Prince,  Esq. — Large  specimens  of  Lemon  and  Orange  trees;  a 
fine  plant  of  Cycas  revoluta  (Sago  Palm) ;  a  very  large  Agave  americana  ;  two 
plants  of  Diosma  alba  ;  Hedychium  Gardnerianwrn,  very  fragrant;  Hoya  car- 
nosa,  Acuba  japouica,  &c. 
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FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 


Grapes — in  forcing  houses  will  now,  with  light  fires,  begin  to  swell  their 
buds.  Where  there  are  good  strong  vines  in  pots,  they  may  be  brought  into 
the  green-house  to  forward  them.  They  should  be  set  on  the  front  flue,  and 
the  shoot  trained  up  under  the  centre  of  the  sashes.  Cuttings  and  eyes 
should  now  be  put  in. 

Straivberries. — Where  pots  of  Strawberries  were  taken  up  in  the  fall,  they 
may  now  be  put  in  the  green-house  or  hot-bed. 

Lemons  and  Oranges. — Where  these  are  wanted  for  stocks,  to  graft  or  in- 
arch, the  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  rich  mould  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed. 


VEGETABLE     DEPARTMENT. 

Radishes  should  now  be  sown  in  hot-beds  and  frames,  with  a  gentle  bot- 
tom heat. 

Caulifiower  plants  that  have  been  protected  in  frames  during  winter,  should 
have  plenty  of  air  and  light.  Seed  may  now  be  sown  in  hot-beds  for  a  sum- 
mer crop. 

Cucumbers  may  now  be  planted  with  safety,  as  the  days  have  become  con- 
siderably longer,  and  consequently  more  sunshine.  Prepare  a  hot-bed  as 
directed  in  page  46  of  the  present  number,  in  the  communication  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Russell,  for  propagating  grape  eyes.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots 
four  inches  diameter,  and  when  the  plants  are  up,  they  should  have  plenty 
of  air,  to  prevent  their  drawing;  when  they  have  thrown  out  two  or  three 
rough  leaves,  they  should  be  hilled  out ;  the  soil  best  for  them  is  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  principally  the  latter,  till  the  plants  get  strong. 


FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Tender  annual  flower  seeds  may  now  be  sovm  in  hot-beds.  Use  light  rich 
soil,  and  cover  the  seeds  very  lightly.  Those  sown  last  month  should  now 
be  potted  off"  into  small  pots. 

Georginas  (Dahlias)  may  be  plunged  in  the  hot-bed  to  forward  them,  and 
afterwards  potted  in  large  pots  and  placed  in  the  green-house. 

Cuttings  of  Salvia  splendens,  fulgens  and  mexicana  should  now  be  put  in, 
six  or  eight  cuttings  in  each  pot,  and  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat,  or  in  a  very 
warm  part  of  the  green-house. 
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Hyacinths,  J^arcissus  and  other  bulbs  in  glasses,  must,  have  the  water 
shitted  every  week ;  soft  rain  water  is  the  best ;  if  the  points  of  the  roots  have 
au\'  dirt  attached  to  tlieni,  take  them  out  of  the  glass,  and  brush  them  very 
gently  with  a  feather.  The  glasses  should  he  thoroughly  washed  every  two 
or  three  weeks. 

Ranunculus  roots  may  be  safely  planted  about  the  20th  of  this  month. 
Select  aspot  of  ground  of  the  size  wanted  fur  tiie  nuniber  of  roots,  and  if  the 
frost  is  not  yet  all  out,  procure  an  old  hot-bed  lianie,  and  place  it  over  the  sit- 
uation selected  ;  bank  up  all  round  the  frame  with  leaves,  hay,  or  connnon 
garden  soil,  put  on  the  sashes,  and  kee])  tiiem  shut  every  cold  day,  only 
opening  them  when  the  sun  shines  and  the  air  is  very  mild.  Cover  up  the 
frame  every  night  with  mats  or  hay.  When  the  frost  is  all  out  and  the  soil 
tolerably  dry,  commence  iilauiing  the  roots,  at  the  depth  of  one  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  crown,  and  four  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  tlie  rows  five 
inches  from  each  other. 

Tuberoses  and  Tiger-flowers.  Those  V4  lio  wish  to  flower  these  very  early, 
shoulil,  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  plant  them  in  small  pots  and  place 
them  in  a  hot-bed. 

Camellias  and  other  green-house  ])lants  will  now  begin  to  grow  more  rap- 
idly' ;  they  will  require  more  air  and  water  as  the  days  become  warmer. 

Calceolarias  in  small  pots,  should  now  be  potted  into  a  larger  size  filled 
with  a  compost  of  rotten  leaves  and  light  loam. 

Cultivation  of  Penstemons.  It  was  asserted  in  the  Botanical  Register,  t. 
1309,  that  seeds  of  the  rare  penstemons  cannot  be  raised  in  heat.  Part  of  the 
remark  is  in  these  words: — "  It  is  indispensable  that  the  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  a  cold  frame,  or  all  endeavor  to  raise  them  will  prove  fruitless."  Mr.  Maund 
in  figuring  P.  pulchellus,  remarks  that  to  prove  or  disj)rove  this  assertion,  he 
sowed  seeds  in  a  pot  and  placed  them  "  in  a  rather  warm  hot-bed,"  where 
many  seeds  vegetated  freely ;  and  the  plants  so  raised  flowered  well  in  the 
autumn.  [Sowing  them  in  a  cold  frame  is,  notwithstanding,  doubtless  pre- 
ferable, as  being  more  congenial  to  the  natural  mode.  In  natural  dissemina- 
tion, seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  ;  in  gardening,  they  are  often  kept  out  of 
the  soil  until  their  vital  energy  is  considerably  weakened,  and  theli  artificial 
stimuli  may  be  necessary  to  rouse  it  into  action.] — Gard.  Mag. 


PLANTS    IN    BLOOM    THIS    MONTH. 


Cam^dlia  japonica,  C.  alba  plena,  C.  rubra  plena,  C.  anemoneflora,  C.  ane- 
moncflora  alba,  C.  atrorubens,  C.  rubricaiilis,  C.  fimbriata,  C.  speciosa,  C. 
maliflora,  C.  imbricata,  C.  eclipsis,  C.  rosa  sinensis,  C.  Egertonia,  C.  gloriosa, 
C.  Rawsiana,  C.  variegata,  C.  pensillata,  C.  incarnata,  and  other  new  kinds. 
Erica  mediterrania  and  arborea,  Diosma  alba,  Polygala  speciosa  and  grandi- 
flora.  Daphne  hybrida  and  odora,  Enkiunthus  quinqueflora,  Pseonia  papaver- 
acea,  Iris  chinensis.  Acacia  lophanta,  Strelitzia  regina,  Hoitzia  coccinea,  Cor- 
rsea  viridis.  Cineraria  cruenta,  Magnolia  conspicua,  Viburnum  lauristinus, 
and  many  others. 


Errata  in  our  last. 

Page  9,  line  34 — for  "  indirect  influences  of  southerly  winds,"  read  "north- 
erly tvinds." 
Same  page,  2d  line  from  bottom — for  "nearly"  read  "equally." 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Notices  of  several  of  the  most  liighly-esteemed  Flemish  and 
other  Eiiropcnn  Pears  which  have  produced  Fruit  i:i  this  Vicinity, 
together  t/uih  the  History  and  Description  of  those  Varieties  which 
have  originated  in  this  Country  ;  accompanied  icith  Observations 
on  their  Cultivation.     By  S.  Downer,  Esq. 

For  the  information  of  our  horticultural  friends,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  you  in  your  endeavors  to  render  your  Magazine  inter- 
esting to  your  numerous  readers,  I  offer  a  few  observations  and  facts, 
on  the  cultivation  and  developement  of  several  of  the  new  Flemish 
and  other  European  pears,  that  have  been  received  in  this  country 
within  a  few  years,  from  different  sources,  and  from  various  eminent 
fruit-growers  and  nurserymen,  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent. 

Many  of  these  varieties  have  been,  with  praiseworthy  liberality, 
sent  to  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  by  the  highly  distinguished  President 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.; 
and  by  Mr.  Lowell  they  have  been  distributed  through  the  country ; 
several  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Van  JMons  of  Rrussells,  one  of 
the  most  successful  cultivators  of  new  pears  on  the  Continent. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society  have  collected  together  all  the 
new  fruits,  amounting  to  over  twelve  hundred  varieties,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  synonymous  names  with  which  every  catalogue 
abounds.  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  is  at  the  head  of  the  fruit  depart- 
ment in  their  garden  at  Chiswick,  and  is  the  person  who  gave  the 
descriptions  of  those  fruits,  figured  in  the  London  Pomological  Mag- 
azine :  from  him  R.  Manning,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  has  lately  received  a 
great  number  of  scions,  of  some  of  the  most  superior  kinds  in  the 
above  extensive  collection,  and  we  may  anticipate  that  in  a  few 
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years,  our  nurseries  and  gardens  will  be  stocked  with  fruits  far  excel- 
ling our  present  varieties,  of  which  we  have  but  a  limited  number. 

Urbaniste.     Hort.  Soc.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  411,  and  of  Mr.  Knight's 
present.     Bcurre  de  Roi  of  France. 

The  former  is  the  true  Flemish  name.  This  pear  stands  deser- 
vedly high,  and  is  of  great  excellence  in  quality,  besides  other  good 
points.  It  grows  well,  and  retains  its  foliage  till  the  very  last  of  the 
season.  Not  even  one  of  the  smallest  shoots  have  been  winter  killed 
on  my  trees.  They  are  full  and  constant  bearers,  but  they  did  not 
fruit  early  ;  it  being  six  or  seven  years  from  the  time  of  grafting ; 
they  have  made  good  wood  every  season.  This  pear  ranks  with 
those  of  large  size. 

It  ripens  in  October. 

Raised  by  the  Count  de  Coloma,  of  Malines,  and  specimens  of  the 
fruit  presented  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society  from  him,  in  1823. 

Beurre  Knox.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  104,  and  of  Mr.  Knight's 

present. 

This  pear  may  be  placed  with  those  large  and  fair ;  I  have  seldom 
seen  spots  on  any  of  them;  quality  good,  not  first  rate;  many  of 
them  this  year  showed  some  signs  of  early  decay  at  the  core.  The 
trees  grow  well,  retain  their  foliage  to  the  last  of  the  season  ;  none  of 
the  branches  have  been  winter  killed.  My  trees  produced  fruit  the 
fourth  year  after  grafting,  and  they  are  constant  bearers.  The  color 
of  the  fruit  is  a  pale  green,  russetty  on  the  sunny  side. 

Ripens  in  October,  and  is  one  of  the  new  Flemish  pears. 

FoRELLE.     Hort.  Soc.  Trails.  Vol.  v.  p.  408.     PomologicalMag^ 
azine,  t.  112,  and  of  Mr.  Knight's  present. 

This  pear,  which  appears  so  beautifully  figured  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Transactions,  and  in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  does 
not  succeed  in  our  climate.  The  trees  growing  in  my  garden  have 
been  in  bearing  for  the  three  last  seasons,  and  not  a  single  pear  has 
matured  sufficiently  to  perfect  its  color  or  flavor ;  they  have  shriv- 
elled and  then  decayed.  Part  of  the  trees  grow  well,  and  the  other 
part  blight  and  decay,  the  fruit  full  of  black  spots,  and  showing 
strong  marks  of  a  run-out  variety. 

Supposed  by  Dr.  Diel  to  have  originated  in  Northern  Saxony. 

Passe  Colmar.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  64.     Hort.  Soc.  Trails.  Vol.  v.  p. 

410,  and  of  Mr.  Knight's  present. 

This  proves  a  very  valuable  variety,  and  worthy  of  general  culti- 
vation. The  specimens  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  the  two  last  seasons  were  exceedingly  fine.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  great  bearer.     In  perfection  from  December  to  February. 

Raised  by  Counsellor  Hardenpont  of  Flanders. 
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Hardenpont  de  Printemps  of  Mr.  Knight's  present. 
Beurue  Range.     Hort.  2'rans.  Vol.  v.  p.  130.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  88. 

The  trees  in  my  garden  have  not  shown  even  blossoms,  ahhough 
the  scions  were  put  in  good  stocks  eight  years  since.  For  the  few 
first  years  after  grafting,  the  wood  got  winter  killed  more  or  less ; 
but  the  last  two,  the  branches  have  stood  the  cold  exceedingly  well. 
I  saw  last  summer,  at  the  garden  of  William  Swift,  Esq.  New  Bed- 
ford, a  very  healthy  tree  full  of  fine  fruit,  some  of  which  he  has  sent 
to  me,  to  be  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
when  in  a  fit  state  for  eating. 

In  eating  from  January  till  March  or  April. 

Raised  by  the  late  Counsellor  Hardenpont  at  Mons ;  the  fruit  first 
exhibited  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  1820. 
Beukre  Diel.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  19.  and  t.  131. 

This  most  noble  pear  may  be  placed  among  the  very  best,  if  not 
at  the  head  of  our  late  varieties.  My  tree,  with  only  five  scions 
on  it,  produced  twelve  pears  the  fourth  year  after  grafting  (1833)  ; 
eight  of  those  averaged  twelve  and  a  half  ounces  each.  After  keep- 
ing them  in  the  house  a  short  time,  they  matured — without  shrivel- 
ling in  the  least — and  turned  of  a  deep  yellow  or  rather  orange  color. 
Plesh  buttery,  melting,  full  of  juice,  flavor  aromatic  and  deliciously 
excellent,  between  the  Brown  Beurre  and  Crasanne,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  comparison  ;  it  has  none  of  the  acid  of  the  former,  and  is 
free  from  the  astringency  of  the  latter.  Last  year  the  same  tree  pro- 
duced eighteen  pears  ;  but  the  season  being  short  and  cold,  with  early 
frosts  and  high  winds,  they  were  all  blown  off  before  they  arrived  at 
maturity.  They  consequently  shrivelled  and  decayed.  The  tree  is 
now  full  of  prominent  blossom  buds.  It  is  a  free-growing  variety, 
and  not  a  single  shoot  has  been  winter  killed  or  blighted.  My  pears 
did  not  partake  of  the  form  of  the  first  figure  in  the  Pomological 
Magazine,  (\vhich  was  taken  from  a  fruit  ripened  on  a  wall,)  but  all 
were  like  the  second,  from  a  standard  tree.  In  proof  of  the  unfavor- 
ableness  of  the  last  season  towards  ripening  our  fruits,  I  would  mention, 
that  several  vines  of  the  Isabella  grape,  which  I  have  ])laced  in  dif- 
ferent situations  and  aspects,  did  not,  with  but  one  exception,  ripen 
or  even  color  their  fruit.  This  vine,  growing  under  a  south  wall  in 
a  very  sheltered  place,  ripened  a  few  bunches.  The  others  were 
unfit  for  the  table. 

It  is  in  eating  from  November  till  January. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Louraine,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Augustus  Frederick  Adrian  Diel,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Ger- 
man pomologists. 

Capiaumoivt.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  406.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  59. 

This  beautiful  and  fine  pear  has  been  in  bearing,  in  my  garden, 
for  the  last  three  years.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower,  comes  into  bear- 
ing very  early  from  the  time  of  grafting  ;  the  third  year  my  scions 
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bore  a  few  fruit,  and  the  fourth  produced  abundantly.  The  pears 
the  first  and  second  year  were  large  and  small  on  the  same  branch ; 
but  last  season  they  were  all  of  equal  size,  which  is  over  medium. 
The  tree  stands  our  climate  exceedingly  well ;  not  any  of  the 
branches  have  been  winter  killed  or  blighted.  The  color  of  the  fruit 
is  of  a  deep  yellow  or  cinnamon  color,  and  acquiring  a  bright  red 
on  the  side  in  the  sun.     Flesh  melting,  rich,  and  high  flavored. 

Ripe  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  will  keep  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  October. 

Supposed  to  have  been  raised  in  Flanders  by  M.  Capiaumont  of 
Mons. 

Bartlett.     Will  probably  prove   to  be  Williams's  Bonciiretien 
figured  in  the  London  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  250.  t.  1(3. 

This  very  valuable  variety,  so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Boston,  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  public.  The  farmer,  as 
well  as  the  gardener,  has  too  often  reaped  the  value  which  has  arisen 
from  having  their  old  trees  grafted  with  this  variety  ;  it  is  almost 
sure  to  give  certain  returns,  and  is  more  eagerly  sought  after  in  our 
market  than  any  other  autumn  pear.  Very  often  those  of  large  size, 
and  fully  ripe,  have  commanded  the  high  price  of  one  dollar  per 
dozen.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower,  a  constant  and  great  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  ranks  with  those  of  large  size,  often  weighing  ten  and  twelve 
ounces  each.  Skin  yellow,  little  russeted  occasionally,  with  a 
tinge  of  red  on  the  sunny  side  when  ripe.  Flesh  melting,  full  of 
juice,  and  much  resembling  in  taste  the  St.  Michael ;  but  will  not 
keep  near  so  long  when  mature  ;  it  ripens,  however,  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  sooner.  The  two  trees  growing  in  the  garden  of  E.  Bartlett, 
Esq.,  Roxbury,  from  which  have  originated  all  the  trees  in  this  vicin- 
ity, were  selected  in  England,  in  1799,  by  Mr.  James  Carter,  of 
Boston,  for  Thomas  Brewer,  Esq.,  who  then  owned  and  made  his 
residence  on  the  estate  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  I  have  visited 
the  trees  every  season  for  ten  years  past,  and  have  always  found 
them  in  full  bearing  except  once.  It  is  very  singular  that  no  other 
person  (to  my  knowledge)  has  imported  and  fruited  this  variety  in 
the  country. 

The  Williams  Bonchirtien  originated  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a  schoolmaster  in  Alderraaston,  in  Berkshire,  England,  about 
forty  years  since. 

[The  annexed  Engraving  of  this  valuable  pear  is  one  we  have  copied  (with  the 
permission  of  the  library  committee)  from  a  beautiful  and  very  correct  painting 
in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — Conds.l 

Marie  Louise.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  519.     Pom.  Mog.  1. 122. 

This  excellent  variety  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts 

Horticukural  Society,    and  has    been  highly  approved  of  by  their 

committee.      But  I  believe   they  were  raised    on   quince   stocks  ; 
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I  have  a  number  of  scions  of  this  kind  grafted  into  good, 
heahhy  stocks,  for  standard  trees,  seven  years  since  ;  but  they  have 
not  yet  produced  fruit.  The  growth  of  the  wood  is  not  strong,  and 
only  a  few  blossom  buds  appeared  last  season  ;  no  fruit  was  matured, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  season  was  unfavorable,  as  I  have 
before  stated.  This  variety,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  produces  exceedingly  well 
on  standard  trees,  and  he  remarks  that  no  garden  should  be  with- 
out it. 

Ripens  in  October. 

It  \vas  raised  by  the  Abbe  Duquesne,  and  sent  by  Dr.  Van  Mens 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  1816. 

Duchess  of  Angouleme.    Pom.  Mag.  t.  7G.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol. 
vii.  p.  176. 

This  pear,  the  most  superior  of  all  late  autumn  varieties,  has  been 
raised  with  us  on  the  quince  stock.  The  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
Horticultural  Society's  room,  were  very  large  in  size,  and  of  excellent 
flavor.  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.  has  raised  some  of  the  fruit,  weighing 
sixteen  ounces  each.  It  is  certainly  the  most  splendid  pear  I  ever 
beheld.  It  comes  into  bearing  very  early  from  the  graft,  and  is  a 
constant  producer.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  remarkably  strong  and 
luxuriant.  I  have  grafted  several  scions  on  some  old  standard  trees, 
and  the  first  year's  growth  was  very  strong ;  the  wood  resembles  the 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Thompson,  before  named,  thinks  it  will  not  succeed 
as  a  standard  tree  in  the  climate  of  England. 

It  ripens  in  November. 

This  variety  was  called  by  the  above  name  "  because  it  was  found 
in  1S15,  when  the  reigning  family  of  France  returned  for  the  second 
time  to  the  head  of  government.  It  was  discovered  by  chance  in 
the  hedges  of  a  forest  of  Armaille,  near  Amiers,  in  the  department 
of  Maine  and  Loire.  The  proprietor  of  that  forest,  struck  with  the 
size  of  the  fruit  and  its  excellent  qualities,  removed  to  his  garden  all 
the  plants  of  that  variety  which  his  wood  contained  ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  this  pear  was  common  in  the  neigliborhood."  (^Bul. 
^^r.,  Juil  1827,  p.  113.) 

TiLi.iNGTON.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  521,  and  of  Mr.  Knight's 

present. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety,  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell  at 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  room,  w^as  considered  by 
the  committee  as  deserving  to  be  placed  among  our  best  autumn  pears. 
Fruit  medium  size.  Flesh  melting,  full  of  rich  and  brisk  juice  :  color 
of  the  skin  yellowish  green,  whh  streaks  of  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
The  scions  on  my  trees  have  not  yet  come  into  bearing ;  the  wood 
has  grown  rather  slow,  but  the  foliage  remains  on  the  branches  un- 
til hard  frosts.     They  stand  our  coldest  winters  exceedingly  w^ell, 
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and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  variety  will  be  extensively  cultivated 
when  its  good  qualities  are  better  known. 

It  ripens  from  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  keeps  well. 

This  variety  was  raised  in  the  village  of  Tillington,  near  Hereford, 
England,  from  seed  produced  from  an  autumn  Bergamot  pear, 
that  had  been  impregnated  with  the  Jargonelle.  Specimens  of  the 
fruit  were  first  presented  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society  by  T. 
A.  Knight,  Esq.  in  1820. 

Bezy  Vaet.     Hoi-t.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  407. 

This  excellent  autumn  pear  came  into  bearing  with  me  the  last 
season.  Owing  to  the  early  hard  frosts,  I  think  they  did  not  mature 
sufficiently  to  arrive  at  their  full  flavor,  though  part  of  them  were  con- 
sidered fine.  Nearly  all  the  leaves  fell  off  before  the  proper  time  of 
ripening,  which  also  prevented  the  fruit  from  being  fair  specimens. 
The  tree  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  upright  branches,  and  produced 
fruit  the  fourth  year  from  the  graft.  All  the  pears  were  unconmionly 
perfect.  The  tree  is  now  full  of  prominent  blossom  buds.  Fruit 
medium  size.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  juicy  and  perfumed:  color  of 
the  skin  pale  green,  little  russeted. 

Ripens  in  November,  and  will  keep  several  weeks. 

Raised  by  M.  Parmentier  at  Engheim. 

NATIVE   PEARS. 

In  giving  you  a  description  of  our  good  native  pears,  I  cannot  here 
omit  to  own  the  very  strong  partiality  I  have  in  their  favor.  They 
have  originated  in,  and  are  inhabitants  of  our  own  gardens ;  and  they 
seem  doubly  valuable  to  us  from  the  circumstance  that  they  have  no 
rigocs  of  climate  to  contend  with,  but  bear  our  most  severe  cold 
weather  without  the  least  injury.  They  are,  also,  in  general,  con- 
stant bearers,  and  although  the  flavor  of  some  of  the  varieties  may 
not  be  as  rich  and  highly  perfumed  as  those  of  Flemish  origin,  still, 
they  are  so  far  superior  to  many  foreign  kinds,  yet  old  inhabitants  of 
our  gardens,  that  they  will  be  in  a  few  years,  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
generally  and  extensively  cultivated. 

Seckle.      Coxe.     Pr.  Pom.  ManuaJ,  p.  139.  Pom.  Mag,  t.  72. 
Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  256.  t.  9. 

This  superior  pear  is  still  growing  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Stephen 
Gerard,  Esq.,  near  Philadelphia.  When  I  visited  this  place,  a  few 
years  since,  in  company  with  Joshua  Longstreth,  Esq.,  I  noticed 
that  the  tree  was  in  excellent  health,  although  the  top  of  it  was  much 
broken  by  high  winds.  It  grows  in  a  strong  rich  soil,  on  the  border 
of  a  fine  tract  of  land  near  the  Delaware  river.  Probably  the  tree 
is  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  old.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  it  has 
no  superior  in  flavor,  and  very  few  equals.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  large  class  of  pears. 
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Ripe  in  October. 

The  Massachusetts  HorticuUural  Society  have  a  beautiful  drawing 
of  tliis  variety  in  their  possession. 

Dix.     Pr.  Pom.    3Ian.  p.   142.     N.    E.   Farmer,  Vol.  viii.    p. 
161. 

The  original  tree  I  have  visited  two  or  three  times  each  season, 
for  the  last  three  years.  It  has  produced  fruit  annually  uncom- 
monly fair  and  of  large  size,  several  weighing  from  six  to  ten  ounces. 
It  is  now  full  of  blossom  buds  for  this  year.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  variety,  its  large  size, 
fine  flavor,  and  beautiful  appearance,  we  must  own  that  it  is  a  choice 
gift  of  nature.  The  fruit  somewhat  resembles  the  St.  Germain. 
Flesh  melting,  and  full  of  juice  ;  flavor  between  the  St.  Germain  and 
Bonchretien — more  Hke  the  former,  but  a  little  saccharine  like  the 
latter.  Skin,  when  mature,  of  a  deep  yellow  or  gold  color,  with  a 
bright  tinge  of  red  on  the  sunny  side.  The  scions  on  the  trees  in  my 
garden  were  cut  from  the  original,  and  were  grafted  in  the  year  1831. 
They  are  of  free  growth,  and  this  year  they  are  full  of  blossom  buds. 

Ripe  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  October. 

This  pear  originated  in  the  garden  attached  to  ?tladam  Dix's 
mansion  house,  situated  in  tlie  south  part  of  Boston,  and  has,  in  con- 
sequence, been  named  in  compliment  to  this  lady.  It  sprung  from 
the  seed  about  twenty  years  since,  and  first  produced  fruit  in  18-26. 

A  correct  painting  of  this  pear  is  also  in  the  possession  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society. 

Heathcot.     N.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  vii.  p.  82. 

Gore's  Heathcot.     Prince's  Pomological  Manual,  p.  143. 

This  excellent  variety  is  a  constant  bearer  ;  the  trees  make  fine, 
healthy  wood  every  season.  They  retain  their  foliage  until  late  in 
autumn.  Not  a  branch  or  twig,  as  I  have  yet  observed,  has  been 
winter  killed.  The  scions  on  my  trees  I  took  from  the  original ; 
they  were  put  in  good,  healthy  stocks,  growing  in  a  rich  mould,  on 
a  clayey  subsoil ;  they  have  grown  luxuriantly,  and  came  into  bear- 
ing in  1833.  Last  season  they  were  full  of  fine  pears,  which  matured 
well  ;  the  tree  is  now  very  full  of  blossom  buds  for  this  year.  Fruit 
fair,  and  over  medium  size.  Flesh  melting,  full  of  sprightly  juice, 
flavor  somewhat  similar  to  the  St.  Germain.  Skin,  when  mature,  of 
a  pale  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  occasion- 
ally with  small  black  spots. 

It  ripens  in  October. 

This  variety  originated  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Hon.  Christopher 
Gore,  at  Waltham.  It  came  into  bearing  in  1824,  and  is  now  about 
twenty  years  old.  The  fruit  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  in  1828,  from  which  their  committee  had  a 
fine  painting  executed,  which  now  decorates  their  room. 
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Fulton.     N.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  vii.  p.  386. 

This  pear  will  only  rank  second  rate  ;  one  of  its  good  qualities  is, 
liowever,  great  and  constant  bearing.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower,  not 
subject  to  be  blighted,  and  comes  into  bearing  the  fourth  year  after 
grafting.  The  fiiiit  must,  however,  be  picked  and  matured  in  the 
house.  Tlie  flesh  then  becomes  buttery,  melting,  and  full  of  rich  juice. 
If  suffered  to  remain  on  the  tree,  it  becomes  breaking,  dry,  and 
without  flavor.  Skin  dull  yellow,  and  covered  all  over  with  russety 
spots. 

Ripe  early  in  October. 

This  variety  originated  on  a  farm  formerly  owned  and  occupied 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fulton,  in  Brunswick,  in  the  state  of 
Maine.  The  seed  from  which  it  sprung  were  cari'ied  from  this  state 
by  his  wife,  when  on  a  visit  to  her  friends — named  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  Fulton  by  John  Abbott,  Esq.  of  Brunswick.  Specimens  of  this 
pear  were  first  exhibited  by  this  gendeman  before  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  at  their  annual  festival,  September  19th, 
1829. 

Andrews.     N.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  viii.  p.  266. 

r^\  \  of  some  collections. 

Ciibsoii,  )  -^ 

This  most  valuable  pear  continues  in  high  favor  with  the  public, 
and  is  often  sought  after  by  the  market-man.  The  tree  is  a  free 
grower,  and  very  hardy.  I  have  never  seen  a  branch  winter  killed 
or  blighted.  It  is  a  constant  and  certain  bearer.  Fruit  medium  size, 
fair,  and  free  from  dark  spots.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  perfumed,  and 
very  full  of  agreeable  juice.  Skin  pale  yellowish  green,  with  a  very 
faint  tinge  of  red  on  the  sunny  side. 

Ripe  from  the  midflle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  placed  this  variety  under  the  head 
of  native  pears.  The  evidence  is  not  positive,  I  acknowledge ;  but 
the  circumstances  connected  with  its  origin  are  strong,  and  in  its  favor. 
They  are  as  follow : — Mr.  Andrews,  of  Boston,  was  the  gentleman 
who  introduced  this  variety  to  the  public  ;  he  had  a  fine  garden 
in  Court  street,  where  he  cultivated  other  kinds.  The  tree  was 
removed  from  Dorchester  about  fifty  years  since,  and  I  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  one  of  our  native  pears,  cultivated  by  our  farmers  at 
that  time.  There  were  then  no  nurseries  in  this  vicinity  ;  the  pas- 
tures and  woods  were  full  of  wild  varieties,  some  of  which  I  have 
known  to  bear  fruit  worthy  of  cultivation  in  our  gardens  ;  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  high-sounding  names  attached  to  many  of  the  foreign 
kinds  which  are  annually  introduced,  I  am  confident  they  would  be 
cultivated  and  ameliorated,  so  as  to  be 'classed  with  some  of  our  ex- 
isting fine  varieties. 

VOL.  I. NO.  in.  N 
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Harvard.   N.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  viii.  p.  82.    Pr.  Pom.  3fan.  p.  145. 

^  '^       T^    '  }  of  some  collections. 

Boston  Epargne,  )  -^ 

This  variety  is  highly  deserving  of  cultivation  as  a  market  pear. 
The  tree  grows  strong  and  upright,  but  does  not  come  into  early  fruit- 
ing. Fruit  above  medium  size.  Skin  dull  green  and  russety. 
Flesh  melting,  full  of  juice,  and  considerably  perfumed. 

Ripe  by  the  first  of  September. 

Originated  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  named  after  the  founder  of 
the  Harvard  University  in  that  place. 

Wilkinson.     N.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  viii.  p.  126. 

This  variety  the  committee  of  our  Horticultural  Society  decided 
to  be  a  "  great  acquisition  to  our  gardens."  I  certainly  think  it  to 
be  so.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower,  with  strong  and  upright  shoots, 
and  comes  into  bearing  early.  My  trees  produced  a  few  fruit  in 
1833,  (the  third  year  from  grafting,)  and  last  season  they  bore  abun- 
dantly. Very  few  ripened,  however,  they  having  been  blown  off  by 
a  violent  wind  in  August.  The  scions  are  now  full  of  blossom  buds. 
Fruit  medium  size.  Skin  dark  green,  becoming  yellow  when  fully 
mature,  with  a  shade  of  dull  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh 
melting,  and  full  of  highly-perfumed  juice. 

Ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  the  end  of  November. 

This  variety  originated  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  on  the  farm  of  Jer- 
emiah Wilkinson,  and  specimens  of  the  fruit  were  first  presented  to 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  1829,  by  Stephen  H. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Providence.  The  committee  named  it  the  Wilkinson 
pear,  in  compliment  to  the  owner. 

Gushing.    N.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  viii.  p.  113.    Pr.  Pom.  Man.  p.  144. 

This  superior  native,  one  of  the  very  best  of  autumn  pears,  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  public  estimation.  The  scions  on  my  trees  came 
into  bearing  the  fourth  year  after  grafting,  and  are  now  full  of  blossom 
buds.  It  is  a  free  growing  variety,  not  subject  to  blight,  and  the 
branches  never  get  winter  killed.  The  old  original  tree,  from  which 
the  scions  were  cut,  grows  on  a  light  soil,  and  has  borne  fruit  every 
season — some  seasons  more  than  others.  I  have  visited  this  tree 
twice  within  the  last  three  years,  and  have  annually  received  a  basket 
of  the  fruit,  which  was  always  fair.  Fruit  medium  size.  Skin  light 
green,  turning  to  yellow  when  it  remains  on  the  tree,  with  a  brown- 
ish blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  fine  flavor, 
juice  sprightly  and  abundant. 

Ripe  in  September. 

This  variety  originated  on  the  farm  of  Washington  Cushing,  Esq. 
of  Hingham,  about  forty-six  years  ago,  after  whom  it  was  named. 
Specimens  of  the  fruit  were  first  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
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Horticultural  Society,  at  their  annual  festival,  in  September,  1829, 

by  Benjamin  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Hingham. 

Washington.     Ke7irick's  Ntw  Am.  Orchardist,  p.  187. 

Robertson,  )     r  jj    ^■ 

TVT  ,    A      T     }  of  some  collections. 

JNamen  s  Creek,  )  -^ 

This  beautiful  variety  I  have  never  seen  growing  on  the  tree,  but 
have  tasted  of  those  which  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural 
Society:  they  were  delicately,  beautiful.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer. 
Fruit  medium  size.  Skin  pale  yellowish  green.  Flesh  melting,  juice 
abundant,  sprightly,  with  an  agreeable  perfume. 

Ripe  the  latter  part  of  September. 

When  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  a  few  years  since,  Joshua 
Longstreth,  Esq.  stated  to  me  that  it  originated  on  the  farm  of  Gen- 
eral Robertson,  at  Namen's  Creek,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  road  to  Baltimore.  Speci- 
mens of  the  fruit  were  first  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  last  season,  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  Roxbury,  and 
R.  Manning,  Esq.,  Salem. 

Lewis.     N.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  vii.  p.  266.     Princess  Pom.  Mag. 

p.  140. 

This  good  variety  comes  to  maturity  very  late,  and,  in  unfavorable 
seasons,  the  cultivator  is  occasionally  disappointed  with  its  produce, 
as  I  have  frequently  heard.  But  my  opinion  is  still  in  its  favor  ;  I 
have  seen  too  many  good  crops  to  give  it  up.  Last  season  some 
matured  so  as  to  acquire  their  flavor,  but  the  greater  part  were  infe- 
rior. All  our  late  pears  will  be  uncertain  in  bearing,  and  subject  to 
many  contingencies,  from  late  springs,  cold  summers,  early  frosts, 
high  winds,  &,c.  Fruit  medium  size,  somewhat  like  the  Crasanne 
in  appearance.  Skin  dark  green,  vvhh  cloudy  spots.  Flesh  whitish, 
very  melting,  buttery,  juicy,  with  an  agreeable  flavor. 

Ripe  in  November,  and  keeps  well  till  the  middle  of  February. 

This  pear  originated  in  the  garden  of  John  Lewis,  Esq.  of  Rox- 
bury, after  whom  it  has  been  named.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  be 
about  forty  years  old.  A  fine  painting  of  this  variety,  taken  from  a 
pear  from  the  original  tree,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

Bleeker's  Meadow.     Pr.  Pom.  Man.  p.  215. 

This  variety  has  been  spoken  of  in  high  terms,  and  said  to  com- 
pare in  all  respects  with  the  Seckle,  and  the  size  twice  as  large.  It 
has  been  very  much  overrated  in  quality  and  size.  It  is,  however, 
a  beautiful  small  pear.  I  had  five  scions  on  one  tree,  which  bore 
last  year  (the  fourth  from  grafting)  four  dozen  fruit.  The  branches 
are  now  full  of  blossom  buds.  Fruit  considerable  under  medium 
size,  of  the  Bergamot  form.  Skin  deep  yellow.  Flesh  buttery  and 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  perfume,  radier  musky,  flavor  resembling  the 
old  Minot  pear. 
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Ripe  in  November. 

Said  to  have  orifjinated  near  New  York.  Specimens  of  the  fruit 
first  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  HorticuUural  Society  last  season. 

Clapp.     N.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  viii.  p.  51.     Prince's  Pom.  Man. 

p.  143. 

The  original  tree  of  this  variety  continues  to  grow  finely,  and 
seldom  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit  annually.  The  tree 
continues  to  drop  hs  foliage  about  the  first  of  September.  Fruit 
under  medium  size.  Skin  yellowish,  with  faint  touches  of  red.  Flesh 
whitish,  melting,  juicy,  the  flavor  much  resembling  the  old  Cathe- 
rine or  "  Kattern  "  pear. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

This  variety  was  raised  by  William  Clapp,  Esq.  of  Dorchester 
about  twenty-five  years  since.  It  has  been  named  in  compliment  to 
him.  Specimens  of  the  fruit  were  first  presented  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  in  1S29  by  Mr.  Clapp. 

In  the  cultivation  of  pears,  I  have  committed  two  great  mistakes — 
one  was,  continuing  to  hold  on  to  the  old  varieties  for  so  great  a  length 
of  time.  Thirty  years  since,  they  produced  fi'uit  annually,  and,  by 
their  constant  and  sure  crops,  I  became  much  attached  to  them. 
Now,  however,  only  three  remain,  viz. — the  Crasanne,  Chaumon- 
telle,  and  the  Jargonelle.  I  shall  engraft  the  two  former  the  coming 
spring,  and  if  the  latter  continues  to  deteriorate  as  it  has  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  I  shall  engraft  that  also.  Several  of  my  trees 
are  mossy,  and  the  branches  show  strong  marks  of  old  age.  The 
other  was, — and  one  which  every  cultivator  should  avoid, — cultivating 
too  many  new  varieties  (one  hundred  and  twenty-eight),  without  a 
better  knowledge  of  their  quality,  than  that  acquired  from  general 
information.  I  am  fully  sensible  I  shall  be  obliged  to  cut  out  more 
than  half  of  my  varieties,  and  it  is  very  injurious  to  always  be  en- 
grafting and  cutting  trees.  The  time  has  now  arrived  that  a  selec- 
tion may  be  made  with  great  certainty. 

Yours,        Samuel  Downer. 

Dorchester,  January  2^t1i,  1835. 


Art.  II.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Disadvantages  which  Gardeners  labor 
under ;  with  Hints  on  the  Importance  of  gi ring  more  Attention  to  the 
Preparation  of  Fruit  Borders,  S>)'c.     By  Mr.  T.  Willott. 

Sirs, 

I  TRUST  the  following  remarks  will  not  be  misconstrued,  as  they  pro- 
ceed not  from  theory  alone,  but  from  actual  practice  and  observation. 
In  England  and  America  it  is  generally  known,  as  well  as  by  many 
practical  gardeners  and  horticulturalists  in  this  vicinity,  that  the  rea- 
son so  few  good  fruits  and  flowers  are  produced  for  exhibition  and  for 
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the  table,  proceeds  not  from  a  deficiency  of  skill,  but  from  the  want  of 
time,  so  necessary  for  the  production  of  fine  and  perfect  specimens  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  practical  gardener  is  unable  to  compete  with 
those  wl:o  have  every  convenience  to  enable  them  to  raise  a  variety 
of  rich  and  rare  productions.  It  is  well  known  to  every  cultivator, 
that  his  ground  ought  to  be  well  [)repared,  or  he  cannot  expect  to 
reap  a  good  crop.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  requires  a  longer 
period  to  execute  the  work  than  most  gardeners  are  allowed  ;  and  for 
the  want  of  proper  time  and  materials,  he  fails  in  some  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  his  business.  After  having  prepared  his  land, 
the  seed  is  sown,  or  the  tree  planted ;  next  comes  the  attention 
necessary  to  perfect  the  crop,  and  this  part  of  the  work  often  proves 
the  most  troublesome,  and  frequently  fails  by  some  unforeseen  acci- 
dent, or  from  a  multitude  of  visitors  that  too  often  intrude  upon  his 
time  :  I  knovv  of  no  class  of  men  that  are  more  troubled  with 
too  many  guests  tlian  the  gardener.  Some  seasons  are  very  unfa- 
vorable for  delicate  crops,  but  this,  of  course,  the  gardener  is  not  an- 
swerable for :  there  are  other  reasons  why  some  fail  in  producing 
good  crops;  one  of  v>-hich  is  allowing  them  to  remain  too  thick  ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  do  not  succeed  in  producing  what  are  considered 
by  horticulturalists  good  specimens.  This  is  a  point  that  every  ex- 
perienced gardener  endeavors  to  guard  against,  but  he  is  sometimes 
overpowered  with  the  pressure  of  work,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
cannot  do  as  he  otherwise  would.  Tiiere  are  many  who  plant  fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  Sic,  without  making  any  preparation  suitable  for  their 
growth  and  prolific  bearing ;  this  proves  an  unprofitable  way  of  plant- 
ing ;  but  to  procure  good  specimens  of  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
the  work  judiciously,  by  laying  a  good  foundation  before  the  tree  is 
planted  ;  and  here  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out  such  kinds  as  re- 
quire the  most  particular  attention. 

The  grape  in  this  climate,  I  consider,  requires  the  greatest  skill  to 
ripen  it  to  perfection  ;  but  of  its  culture  1  shall  for  the  present  pass 
over.  The  peach  in  England  requires  the  gardener's  most  particular 
attention  to  enable  him  to  grow  large  and  fine-flavored  fruit ;  and  its 
culture  is,  every  year,  becoming  more  dlflicult  in  this  climate.  In  the 
former,  it  is  grown  against  high  brick  walls,  where  it  arrives  to  great 
perfection,  and  is  deservedly  admired  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  young 
gardener's  greatest  achievements  in  horticulture,  to  train  it  in  a  beau- 
tiful style  to  the  wall ;  the  peach  is  planted  generally  on  a  south  and 
south-west  aspect,  and  as  much  trouble  is  taken  to  prepare  the  bor- 
der, as  is  taken  in  this  country  to  make  a  border  for  the  grape  vine ; 
it  also  requires  as  much  attention  to  select  and  ripen  the  fruit  bear- 
ing wood  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  it  does  to  encourage  the  fine  clear 
cane  of  the  vine,  for  a  good  crop  of  grapes.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  or  read  of  the  attention  that  is  necessary  to  be  given  to  the 
peach  in  England,  would  hardly  credit  it ;  the  summer  season  is  the 
time  that  care  is  requisite,  to  keep  the  young  fruitful  wood  thin, 
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and  close  to  the  wall,  in  order  to  ripen  it  well.  I  am  confident 
that  the  peach  will  not  thrive  long  in  this  climate,  without  similar  at- 
tention is  paid  to  its  cultivation.  The  apricot  is  also  grown  in  the 
same  way  on  a  westerly  aspect,  and  all  other  choice  fruits  for  the 
table  are  planted  in  such  situations  as  to  come  in  at  different  seasons. 
I  have  seen  the  grape  grown  to  perfection  about  London,  where 
the  roots  have  been  planted  ten  feet  below  the  side-walks,  and  the  vines 
trained  against  the  houses,  and  where  little  or  no  preparation  has  been 
made  for  thein  but  the  waste  of  bricks  from  the  building ;  the  kinds  were 
the  old  Sweet-water,  and  Miller's  black  cluster.  I  have  also  seen  the 
grape  in  the  west  of  England,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  London, 
do  equally  as  well  as  those  near  the  city  ;  they  sometimes  make  a 
trestlti,  on  the  south  roof  of  their  houses,  to  train  them  on,  and  pro- 
cure most  excellent  fruit ;  the  reflection  from  the  heated  slate  roof 
ripens  them  in  good  season.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  pi'oduce 
good  specimens  of  the  apple,  to  pay  better  attention  than  is  com- 
monly done.  Li  Europe  they  prune  the  trees  every  spring,  clean 
off  the  rough  bark,  keep  the  trees  free  from  suckers  round  the 
roots,  and  manure  and  dig  round  them  once  or  twice  a  year  ;  by  so 
doing  they  have  fine  clear  fruit ;  it  is  a  very  good  plan,  and  one  that 
is  frequently  adopted,  to  plant  potatoes  in  beds  or  rows,  between  the 
trees  ;  this  I  consider,  for  two  reasons,  to  be  a  good  system  ;  you  get 
two  crops  off  the  same  ground  ;  and,  by  keeping  it  loose  round  the 
trees,  the  roots  get  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  rain.  You  will  see 
by  observation,  that  where  trees  are  not  dug  round  in  grass  fields,  they 
soon  get  covered  over  with  moss  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  fruit 
is  small,  and  of  a  bad  quality.  There  are  many  persons  who  have 
followed  gardening  for  a  few  years,  and  have  been  very  successful  in 
what  they  have  undertaken  ;  but  we  are  not  always  to  expect  from 
them  general  information  ;  they  do  not  view,  probably,  the  garden- 
er's work  in  all  its  different  branches.  Let  the  gardener's  vrork  be 
looked  at  by  the  practical  man,  who  has  followed  it  for  years,  and 
he  will  be  the  best  judge  to  decide  between  good  and  bad  manage- 
ment. 

Yours,  T.    WiLLOTT. 

Roxbury,  Feb.  6th,  1835. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Propagation  of  the  Grape  Vine ;  with  Observa- 
tions on  its  3Ianasfemcnt,  Priming,  S^'c,  in  the  Green-house  and 
Grapery,  and  the  Formation  of  Vine  Borders.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

[Continued  from  page  48.] 

Gentlemen, 

I  WITH  pleasure  continue  my  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the  grape. 
It  will,  perhaps,  better  accord  with  my  plan,  to  give  some  practical 
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details  on  the  formation  of  vine  borders,  as  I  suppose  the  plants  to  be 
in  readiness,  and  certainly  the  preparation  of  the  borders  should  pre- 
cede the  planting  of  the  vines.  But  before  I  proceed  to  give  my 
ideas  on  this  head,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  In  perusing 
the  second  number  of  your  Magazine,  I  was  struck  with  an  extract 
(page  6'2)  entitled,  "  Propagation  of  Vines  on  the  Coiling  System, 
by  John  Mearns." — In  this  Mr.  Mearns  asserts  that  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  coiled  branch  is,  the  extraordinary  space  of  time  gained 
over  the  single  eye  system,  or  by  cuttings,  or  even  by  the  usual 
mode  of  layers.  It  is  rather  astonishing,  especially  as  we  must  sup- 
pose Mr.  Mearns  to  be  a  practical  gardener,  that  he  should  have  for- 
gotten that  this  extraordinary  advantage  is  only  for  one  season  (over 
the  single  eye)  ;  it  is  well  known  that  a  vine  can  be  grown  from  a 
single  eye  under  glass,  the  first  year,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  proportionably  strong,  and  can  be  fruited  the  second.  I 
believe  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  this  much,  that  as  many 
bunches  of  grapes  could  be  thus  obtained,  and  of  as  good  a  quality  as 
from  the  coiling  system.  It  will  be  perceived  by  this  that  the  ad- 
vantage is  not  either  so  very  extraordinary,  or  so  great  as  might  be 
supposed.  The  second  year  of  fruiting  the  vines  from  eyes  would 
make  up  for  the  time  lost  the  first  season,  by  producing  twice  the 
quantity  of  grapes  or  more  ;  and  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly,  of  abet- 
ter and  finer  flavor  than  can  be  obtained  from  vines  grown  in  pots. 
1  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  vines  I  speak  of  are  supposed  to 
be  growing  in  a  well  prepared  border.  Mr.  Mearns  further  adds, — ■ 
*'  a  vine  excited  to  a  high  degree  of  luxuriance,  is  neither  the  most 
fruitful  nor  produces  the  finest  or  best  grapes  ;  I  have  seen  Ham- 
burghs,  from  three  to  six  and  eight  pounds  weight  each  bunch,  the 
vines  comparatively  weak,  and  the  vine  border  very  shallow,  and  by 
no  means  rich.  As  curiosity  will  be  created  by  such  a  remark,  1 
beg  leave  to  state,  that  such  grapes  were  repeatedly  produced  by  a 
Mr.  Minnett,  formerly  gardener  to  Mrs.  Powes,  Berwick  House, 
near  Shrewsbury." 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  after  Mr.  Minnett  left  this  situation, 
no  more  six  and  eight  pound  bunches  of  grapes  were  produced ;  it 
may  be  asked  for  what  reason,  as  he  could  not  do  any  injury  to  the 
vines,  without  running  the  hazard  of  his  successor's  detecting  it.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  vines  would  be  mutilated  in  any  way  what- 
ever, but  simply  that  the  excitement  was  gone.  I  confess  that  I  am 
of  this  opinion,  that  very  few  fine  grapes  could  be  grown,  espe- 
cially to  the  enormous  weight  of  six  or  eight  pounds  each  bunch, 
either  in  England  or  America,  without  the  aid  of  some  powerful 
stimulus. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  management  of  grape  vines  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  years,  the  major  part  of  this  time  in  England, 
and  have  never  seen  large  bunches  of  grapes  produced  from  vines 
that  had  the  least  appearance  of  weakness;  but  have  invariably  no- 
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ticed  the  largest  and  finest  clusters,  on  strong,  luxuriant  wood.  If  I 
could  have  my  choice  of  wood  for  producing  large  bunches,  I  should 
choose  the  largest  growths,  with  this  provision, — the  wood  should 
be  round,  plump,  short  jointed,  and  well  I'ipened. 

This  is  a  point  that  ought  never  to  he  lost  sight  of;  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  is  one  of  the  j)rincipal  agents  in  producing  fine  grapes ; 
for  it  must  be  considered  that  strong,  luxuriant  wood  is  generally  a 
much  longer  time  in  ripening  the  fruit  than  weak ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  reason  many  persons  have  failed  in  fruiting  strong 
wood,  was  on  account  of  its  being  soft  and  pithy,  and  of  course  could 
not  be  expected  to  give  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Mearns  on  the  grape  vine,  which  I 
have  quoted,  may  be  the  means  of  deluding  hundreds,  if  we  are  to 
believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  preparing  a  rich 
compost  for  the  vine  ;  but  simply  to  plant  them  in  a  shallow  border, 
by  no  means  rich,  with  the  expectation  of  having  bunches  of  fruit 
that  will  weigh  from  three  to  six  and  eight  pounds  each  ;  it  would  be 
nothing  short  of  folly  to  attempt  to  beat  this  system  ;  but  there  is  a 
doubt  in  my  mind  attending  the  practice,  for  if  even  M'hat  has  been 
stated  is  correct,  it  is  one  instance  in  a  thousand,  and  should  by  no 
means  be  followed  with  any  hopes  of  reward. 

In  the  formation  of  a  vine  border,  I  shall  first  recommend  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  a  good  one,  to  procure,  if  possible,  the  top  sod  of 
an  old  pasture  field,  where  cattle  and  slieep  have  been  ])astured  for 
years  ;  this  should  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  it  would  pretty 
near  make  the  compost  of  itself.  However,  this  kind  of  sod, 
which  is  certainly  the  most  desirable,  cannot  always  be  obtained  ;  but 
the  nearer  we  approximate  to  it  the  better ;  the  sods  should  be  dug 
up  with  about  four  inches  of  the  soil  adhering  to  them,  the  whole  to 
be  taken  as  near  to  the  spot  where  the  border  is  to  be  made,  as  prac- 
ticable. By  so  doing  it  will  save  considerable  labor  in  wheeling,  &c., 
remembering  to  throw  the  sods  up  into  a  round  heap,  or  to  to  make 
a  ridge  of  them  ;  either  method  will  answer  the  purpose.  In  about 
two  months,  or  a  greater  length  of  time,  the  compost  should  be  turn- 
ed over,  breaking  it  up  quite  small  and  fine,  with  a  spade  or  shovel, 
and  mixing  the  whole  well  together ;  tliis  thoroughly  done,  make  it 
up  into  a  snug  heap  ;  and  it  is  all  that  is  necessary,  until  wanted 
for  the  border. 

In  the  next  place  prepare  for  some  old  rich  manure,  either  from 
horses  or  cows,  or  a  mixture  of  each  ;  such  as  has  laid  in  a  heap  for 
one  or  two  years,  until  it  has  become  more  in  appearance  like  a  rich 
heap  of  mould,  than  manure,  is  much  better  than  that  rank,  and 
strong  ;  such  as  can  be  obtained  at  slaughter-houses,  &c.  should  not 
by  any  means  be  used  for  this  purpose,  unless  it  has  laid  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  become  as  just  mentioned.  If  such  can  be  procur- 
ed I  should  recommend  it  to  be  mixed  with  the  sods  in  the  following 
manner : — to  three  wheel-barrows  full  of  the  sods  add  one  of  the 
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manure,  and  so  continue  on  until  the  whole  is  finished;  if  the  com- 
post appears  to  be  of  a  stiff,  binding  nature,  a  few  cart-loads  of  coarse 
sand  (and  bones,  if  they  can  be  iiad)  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  keeping  it  open.  The  largest  and  finest  grapes  I  ever  saw 
in  England,  were  produced  from  vines  growing  in  a  compost  similar 
to  what  is  here  recommended. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  such  a  provision  for  the  grape  vine,  as 
above  stated,  ought  to  begin  to  collect  the  materials  six  or  eight 
months  before  they  will  be  wanted  for  use. 

Yours,  J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  Feb.  10th,  1835. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Art.  IV.  Detail  of  a  Mf.thod  adopted  in  Planting  out  an  Orchard 
of  six  Acrrs  with  Apple  and  Pear  Trees,  in  1830  and  1S31  ;  Deep 
Planting  dispensed  with.     By  B.  V.  F. 

All  the  varieties  of  fruits  known  to  the  writer,  that  were  deemed 
important  to  the  wants,  or  embellishments  of  the  garden  or  orchard, 
had  been  procured  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  By  the  formation  of  this  excellent  society, 
however,  and  the  exertions  of  several  of  its  members,  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  and  valuable  fruits  were  brought  into  notice,  by  its  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  other  similar  societies  in  Europe,  and  on  the 
continent.  Such  as  had  been  tasted,  or  highly  recommended  by  the 
committee,  were  deemed  of  sufficient  value  and  importance  to  be 
added  to  the  selection,  which  embraced  a  large  number  of  varieties. 
A  piece  of  land  was  decided  upon,  which  was  thought  the  best  suited 
for  the  growth  and  future  liealth  of  the  trees,  the  embellishment  of 
the  place,  and  least  liable  to  be  encroached  upon  by  future  alterations 
of  improvements  upon  the  farm. 

Agreeing  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  with  method,  almost  any  thing 
may  be  done,  and  without  method,  nothing  well  done,"  the  follow- 
ing system  was  adopted : — A  plan  of  the  land  was  procured  ;  the 
distances  from  which  each  tree  was  to  be  placed  from  the  other,  each 
way,  was  decided  upon,  which  averaged  about  thirty-three  feet ;  a 
reference  book  in  connection  with  the  plan  of  the  land  was  next  pro- 
cured, and  on  it  was  designated  each  variety  of  tree,  in  its  relative 
position.  The  land  was  then  prepared,  by  taking  from  its  surface 
all  the  stones,  stumps,  trees,  shrubs,  bushes,  Sic,  all  holes  or  uneven 
places  were  filled  up,  and  the  ground  made  as  level  as  possible  ;  the 
land  was  then  ploughed  deep,  with  the  sod  smoothly  inverted  ;  it 
was  also  harrowed  five  times  lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  previous  to 
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planting,  which  caused  the  soil  to  be  broken  up  fine,  without  disturb- 
ing the  sods. 

The  trees  were  selected  from  the  various  nurseries  around  Boston,. 
Salem,  New  York,  Albany  and  Philadelphia,  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ei2;ht  varieties  of  apples,  and  forty-two  of  pears, — in  all  two 
hundred  and  twenty  trees.  The  trees  were  all  forwarded  to  me 
in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  placed  in  a  trench  dug  sufficiently  deep  ta 
cover  the  roots,  and  secure  them  from  the  frosts  and  cold  of  winter, 
to  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Each  variety 
had  been  noted  and  labelled  while  in  the  trench,  in  such  a  manner^ 
as  to  guard  against  the  loss  of  their  names.  Previous  to  setting  out 
the  trees  in  the  spring  of  1831,  in  their  intended  places,  the  land  had 
been  well  manured,  and  harrowed  in.  Placing  the  plan  on  a  board 
with  the  reference  book,  the  respective  place  of  each  tree  with  their 
proper  distances  was  easily  found  with  the  aid  of  a  surveyor's  chain  ; 
from  one  to  two  inches  only  of  the  soil  was  taken  from  the  sod,  and 
the  trees  carefully  planted, — previously  to  which,  however,  they 
were  properly  and  judiciously  pruned,  and  the  roots  trimmed  of  all 
broken  or  bruised  fragments,  if  in  some  instances  it  could  be  said 
they  had  roots.  In  this  manner  the  whole  number  were  placed  out^ 
and  covered  with  a  little  free  rich  mould,  not  over  two  inches,  pud- 
dled with  river  water  and  gently  trod.  This  was  done  in  the  last  week 
in  April,  and  serious  doubts  were  apprehended  whether  they  would  in 
this  manner  stand  alone.  The  land  was  planted  between  the  trees 
with  corn  and  potatoes,  without  further  ploughing,  and  an  excellent 
crop  was  obtained ;  but  two  trees  died,  and  only  four  more  required 
additional  soil  on  their  roots ;  and  so  far,  I  have  never  had  trees  do 
better,  during  twenty  years'  experience,  in  the  management  of  an  or- 
chard of  twenty  acres.  I  have  no  doubt,  had  the  land  been  deeply 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet,  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  where  each  tree  was  set,  they  would  have  done  much 
better ;  but  this  is  too  forbidding  to  most  persons. 

I  have  only  aimed  in  this  communication  to  give  you  what  I 
consider  practicable.  In  all  cases  I  would  impress  upon  the  garden- 
er, orchardist,  or  farmer,  to  avoid  deep  planting,  as  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  preserve  trees  from  high  winds,  and  is  absolutely  deleterious  to 
their  future  progress  and  health.  Yours,  B.  V.  F. 

Boston,  Feb.  lOth,  1835. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Purple  Variety  of  Egg  Plant 
(Soldnum  ovigerum.)     By  the  Conductors. 

The  White  Egg  Plant  is  an  annual,  a  native  of  Africa.     It  was 
introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1597,  and  has  ever  since  been 
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cultivated  as  an  ornamental  green-house  plant.  It  grows  about  two 
feet  high,  with  somewhat  pendent  branches ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
pale  violet  color,  and  are  followed  by  a  large  berry,  or  fruit,  of  an 
oval  shape  and  clear  white  color,  very  much  resembling,  when  not 
overgrown,  a  hen's  egg, 

Tiie  original  species,  the  white,  is  seldom  made  use  of,  but  the 
purple  variety  is,  by  the  French  and  Italian  cooks,  generally  used  in 
stews  and  soups ;  and  dressed  in  different  methods,  it  forms  a  very 
delicate  dish.  In  the  East  and  West  Indies  it  is  used  in  hke  man- 
ner, and  is  also  cultivated  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  love-apple. 

We  have  raised  specimens  of  the  purple,  which  have  weighed  be- 
tween three  and  four  pounds.  We  observed  at  the  Horticultural 
Society's  exhibition  last  fall,  some  plants  in  pots  bearing  one  or  two 
fruits  of  very  large  size  ;  and  we  have  occasionally  seen  them  in  our 
markets,  of  fair  quality ;  they  seem  to  have  been  almost  wholly  un- 
known as  a  culinary  vegetable,  and  have  generally  been  sold  at  a 
price,  which  would  not  pay  the  marketer  for  his  trouble  in  bringing 
them  to  the  city.  From  this  cause,  their  cultivation  has  been  neg- 
lected, and  they  are  now  seldom  to  be  found.  Within  the  two  past 
years,  however,  we  have  known  some,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
to  command  a  good  price,  and  we  doubt  not  but  in  a  few  years  they 
will  be  as  eagerly  sought  after  as  the  Tomato. 

Our  New  England  summers  are  not  of  sufficient  length  to  bring  to 
perfection  this  vegetable,  unless  the  seeds  are  planted  in  a  hot-bed 
in  the  month  of  iMarch,  and  the  plants  transplanted  to  the  open  gar- 
den in  May  or  June.  Those  persons,  therefore,  who  have  not  a  hot- 
ted, cannot  expect  to  raise  them,  unless  they  procure  the  plants 
from  some  place  where  plenty  of  seedings  are  grown. 

Our  method  of  cultivation  was  as  follows : — In  the  month  of 
March,  we  sowed  the  seeds  in  a  pot  filled  with  light  rich  soil,  and 
placed  it  in  a  hot-bed,  the  minimum  temperature  of  which  was  about 
seventy-five  degrees  ;  as  soon  as  the  plants  were  up,  we  placed  them 
where  they  would  receive  the  influence  of  the  air  admitted  into  the 
bed,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weakly  ;  for  if  this  is  not  attended 
to,  the  young  seedings  are  invariably  destroyed.  As  soon  as  they 
threw  out  two  rough  leaves,  we  potted  them  off  singly  into  pots, 
(No.  2,)  in  the  same  soil  as  the  seeds  were  planted.  Water  was 
given  rather  sparingly  at  first  to  prevent  dampness ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  plants  showed  signs  of  growing,  it  was  given  more  freely.  The 
heat  of  the  bed  was  not  suffered  to  decline,  as  this  would  check  them 
at  once.  In  four  or  five  weeks  they  were  again  repotted,  using  pots 
of  the  4th  size.  In  these  they  remained  till  May,  when  they  were 
turned  out  in  the  garden.  The  plants  should  be  set  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart  each  way,  if  planted  in  a  bed ;  but  we  have  grown 
them  on  the  edges  of  walks  and  flower  borders,  where  we  not  only 
found  them  to  grow  luxuriantly,  but  were  quite  an  ornament;  three 
or  four  of  their  large  dark  purple  fruit,  on  each  plant,  having  a  very 
5howy  appearance. 
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Prepare  the  soil  where  each  plant  is  to  be  set,  by  first  taking  out 
two  or  three  spades  full  ;  then  till  the  hole  partly  up  with  old  rotten 
manure,  composed  of  decayed  leaves,  or  dung  from  an  old  hot-bed ; 
mix  the  soil  first  taken  out  with  this,  place  in  the  plant  and  level  off, 
finishing  with  a  very  light  watering,  if  dry  weather.  If  the  plants 
are  well  rooted  in  the  pots,  and  the  transplanting  judiciously  done, 
they  will  not  require  shading  from  the  sun.  When  they  show  flow- 
er, they  should  have  a  stake  put  dow^n  to  each,  to  which  they 
fshould  be  tied,  as  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  as  it  grows,  will  be  liable  to 
break  the  branches.  No  other  particular  care  is  requisite  throughout 
the  summer. 


Art.  VI.      Observations  on  the   Cultivation  of  the  early  Variety  of 
Potato  called  Perkins's  Seedling.     By  Samuel  Pond. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  repeatedly  been  requested  by  you  to  give  an  account  of 
my  success  in  raising  early  potatoes,  I  send  you  the  following  brief 
remarks : — The  early  potatoes  that  have  been  exhibited  by  me  for 
several  years  in  succession  at  the  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  so  frequently  the  first  in  the  market,  were  raised 
from  the  variety  generally  called  Perkins's  seedling.  I  first  receiv- 
ed a  small  quantity  from  my  friend,  Solomon  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  South 
Bridgewater.  They  were  the  produce  of  a  kind  which  he  raised 
from  the  potato  balls,  a  year  or  two  previous.  Whether  or  not 
he  adopted  the  method  pursued  in  England  by  many  of  the  most 
scientific  cultivators,  of  cross  impregnation  in  the  parents  of  this  va- 
riety, 1  am  not  aware ;  but  that  this  kind  is  much  earlier  in  com- 
ing to  maturity,  than  any  other  raised  about  Boston,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition. 

The  manner  in  which  I  have  planted  the  potato  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  generally  pursued  by  most  gardeners ;  the  soil  where 
they  were  grown  was  deep,  and  rich.  Early  in  the  spring  I  usually 
gave  the  ground  a  deep  ploughing,  after  which  it  lay  exposed  till  the 
time  of  planting  ; — this  was  done  according  to  the  earliness  or  late- 
ness of  the  season — sometimes  early  in  March,  and  again  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  When  ready  for  sowing,  drills  were  made 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart.  The  manure  that  I  generally  made  use 
of,  was  very  strawy  and  coarse  ;  I  have  had  good  success  by  using 
the  covering  of  leaves,  sea-weed,  &,c.  taken  from  strawberry  beds  in 
the  spring ; — spreading  it  in  the  furrows.  The  potatoes  that  I  have 
generally  selected  for  seed  were  fair,  and  about  the  middle  size  ;  I 
prefer  such,  to  those  that  are  large  and  overgrown.  The  small  ones, 
however,  I  invariably  refuse,  as  they  do  not  come  forward  so  early, 
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and  never  grow  vigorously.  It  is  too  frequently  the  practice  vi^ith 
many  persons,  to  sell  all  those  large  and  fair,  and  plant  the  small 
ones  remaining  on  hand.  Nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  than  this, 
for  it  soon  causes  a  deterioration  in  size  and  quality,  which  by  some 
is  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  with  some  other  variety.  Tiie  pota- 
toes were  cut  in  half,  and  planted  about  six  inches  apart.  I  omitted 
covering  them  for  three  or  four  days,  unless  frosty  weather,  as  I 
found  that  they  were  apt  to  rot ;  but  by  leaving  them  to  shrivel  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  covering  thcui  at  once,  they  started  much 
sooner  and  made  stronger  shoots,  though  it  is  characteristic  of  this 
variety  never  to  make  strong  vines.  When  they  were  hoed,  I  was 
careful  they  were  hilled  up  very  sparingly,  for  when  covered  too 
deep  I  observed  their  flavor  was  inferior  to  those  grown  where  the  soil 
was  more  shallow.  I  have  tried  a  number  of  varieties  which  were 
reputed  to  be  very  early,  and  also  of  excellent  flavor ;  but  1  have 
never  found  any  of  them  so  early  as  the  Perkins  seedling,  or  any  that 
would  so  well  repay  all  the  trouble  bestowed  on  their  cultivation. 
The  size  of  this  variety  is  large,  some  that  I  dug  on  the  VStk  of  June, 
1830,  measuring  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  and  per- 
fectly ripe.  The  potatoes  are  of  excellent  qualhy ;  where  this  variety 
has  been  raised  in  the  country,  some  distance  from  the  city,  it  has 
been  preferred  to  almost  every  other,  exclusive  of  its  earliness,  for 
yielding  large  and  abundant  crops. 

I  have  now  mostly  given  up  the  raising  of  potatoes,  having  my 
ground  chiefly  occupied  with  grape  vines,  he.  Among  other  varie- 
ties, is  one  I  have  raised  from  seed,  the  fruit  of  which  I  have  once  or 
twice  exhibited  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  In  some 
future  number  1  hope  to  give  you  an  account  of  its  origin,  together 
with  some  observations  I  have  made,  in  raising  several  vines  from 
seed  of  the  Isabella,  k,c.  v  c  -d 

'  Yours,  bAMUEL    rOND. 

Cambridgeport,  Feb.  6th,  1835. 


Art.  VII.  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  Anmials ;  with  an 
Account  of  those  choice  and  beautiful  of  late  Introduction ;  and 
Remarks  on  the  Varieties  most  suitable  for  planting  in  3Iasses. 
By  the  Coxductors. 

The  cultivation  of  annual  plants  is  so  common,  by  every  individ- 
ual possessing  a  garden,  that  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  have  re- 
course to  a  Magazine  for  further  information.  It  is  true,  that  many 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  flower  border  need  no  care  to  produce 
their  beautiful  flowers,  and  some  are  almost  as  troublesome  to  the 
gardener  as  weeds.     It  is  not  to  these,  however,  that  our  remarks  are 
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intended  to  apply.  A  few  only,  of  those  which  have  been  long  cul- 
tivated, we  shall  consider  as  deserving  of  any  particular  notice. 

Since  the  first  introduction  into  our  gardens  of  that  beautiful  and 
showy  plant,  the  Calliupsis  bicolor,  (formerly  Coreopsis,  discovered 
by  that  excellent  botanist,  Thomas  Nuttall,  Esq.,  in  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory,) our  gardens  have  annually  received  new  and  elegant  acces- 
sions. These  accessions  have  been  generally  plants  of  our  own 
country,  although  they  have  come  to  us  through  the  Enghsh  gardens 
and  nurseries.  A  few  of  the  most  choice  and  delicate  are  Chilean 
species,  but  the  greater  part  are  natives  of  that  region  near  the  Colum- 
bia river,  on  the  Nortli-west  coast.  Through  the  exertions  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  they  have  been  introduced.  At  great 
expense  they  have  kept  out  Mr.  David  Douglas,  a  most  indefatigable 
botanist,  from  whom  they  have  received  nearly  all  their  new  additions. 
Many  of  them  have  been  recently  introduced  into  our  gardens,  and 
will  probably  in  a  few  years  take  the  place  of  many  of  the  old  vari- 
eties, which  scarcely  deserve  to  be  cultivated. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  plants,  that  our  flower  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  are  indebted,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  splendor,  during  the 
warm  and  summer  months  of  July,  August  and  September. 

Annuals  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz : — hardy,  half-hardy, 
and  tender.  The  first  may  be  sown  in  the  fall,  or  early  in  the  spring, 
without  receiving  any  damage  from  frost :  the  second  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  garden,  when  all  spring  frosts  are  over:  the  third  require 
the  protection  of  a  hot-bed  or  green-house  to  forward  them,  till  ready 
for  planting  out  in  June  or  July.  We  shall  commence  with  the 
latter. 

Tender  Annuals.  The  seed  of  these  should  be  sown  in  pots 
and  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  in  February  or  March.  When  they  have 
made  four  or  ^ve  leaves  they  should  be  potted  into  small  ])ots,  which 
should  be  repeated  till  the  warm  weather  admits  of  their  being  planted 
out  in  the  garden. 

Gomphrena  globosa  (Globe  amaranthus).  This  showy  annual, 
though  for  years  known  in  our  gardens,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
generally  cultivated.  This,  we  believe,  has  arisen  from  many  persons 
not  being  able  to  make  the  seed  vegetate.  We  have  heard  many 
such  complaints,  and  the  fault  is  frequently  laid  to  the  seedsman. 
— One  instance  we  have  had  related  to  us,  where  the  seed  failed  ten 
years  in  succession.  We  cannot  but  commend  the  patience  one 
must  possess,  to  persevere  after  such  frequent  disappointments.  In- 
quiring in  what  manner  the  seed  was  planted,  we  immediately  discov- 
ered the  cause.  The  seed  is  enveloped  with  a  light  down  or  pappus, 
which  should  be  removed  before  planting,  or  else  all  efforts  to  make 
it  vegetate  will  ])rove  unavailing.  Nor  is  removing  this  covering 
alone  necessary  ;  the  seed  should  be  soaked  in  milk,  or  milk  and 
water,  ten  or  twelve  hours  previous  to  planting.  They  should  be 
sown  in  a  pot,  rather  thin,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed ;  when  they  have 
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six  or  eight  leaves  they  should  be  potted  into  pots  of  the  first  size 
(three  inches  in  diameter),  and  again  placed  in  the  bed,  plunging  the 
pots  If  convenient ;  in  a  few  days  they  will  need  repotting,  which 
should  be  performed  as  often  as  required.  The  soil  should  be  light 
and  rich,  composed  mostly  of  leaves  and  perfectly  decayed  manure, 
with  very  little  loam.  They  should  have  plenty  of  water  after  the 
second  potting,  and  placed  where  they  can  have  the  influence  of  the 
air,  to  make  them  grow  stocky.  In  the  month  of  June  they  should 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots  Into  the  garden,  where  they  need  no  further 
care.  Propagated  In  this  manner,  the  plants  will  in  autumn  be  three 
feet  high,  and  covered  with  heads  of  their  showy  flowers.  There  are 
three  varieties :  Gomphrena  globosa,  G.  globosa  alba,  and  G.  glo- 
bosa  striata  (the  latter  very  rare.) 

Lnpatiens  balsamina  (Double  balsamine).  It  is  seldom  that  this 
beautiful  annual  is  seen  growing  in  its  greatest  perfection.  Generally,, 
the  plants  in  our  gardens  are  small  and  weak,  with  only  a  few  spikes  of 
single,  or  semi-double  flowers.  Great  care  is  requisite  in  saving  the 
seed,  so  as  to  produce  full  double  blossoms.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  pots  in  the  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  treated  similar  to  the 
Globe  amaranthus,  as  just  mentioned.  The  spotted  and  variegated 
varieties  are  the  most  beautiful. 

Celosia  crisiata  (Cock's-comb).  This  is  a  showy  annual,  and  when 
cultivated  whh  care,  its  large  cock's-comb  heads  make  a  magnificent 
show.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  potted 
into  the  second  size  pots,  (four  inches  in  diameter.)  As  they  pro- 
ceed in  growth,  all  lateral  shoots  should  be  taken  off";  and  they 
should  not  be  repotted,  till  the  flowers  are  somewhat  developed. 
They  should  then  be  put  into  large  pots,  in  a  very  rich  soil,  and  water- 
ed with  liquid  manure.  Treated  in  this  manner  the  blossoms  attain 
a  large  size.     Two  varieties:  C.  cristata,  and  C.  cristata  flavescens. 

Salpiglossis  stram'tnca  var.  p'lcta.  This  exquishely  beautiful  an- 
nual we  flowered  last  season,  for  the  first  time  in  the  country.  The 
atropurpurea,  Barclayana,  and  hybrida,  were  also  flowered  in  this 
vicinity :  neither  of  thern,  we  think,  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
picta,  in  splendor.  The  Salpiglossises  are  very  delicate  plants,  and 
suffer  very  much  by  our  heavy  rains,  and  high  winds.  We  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  they  will  never  be  cultivated  to  any  extent 
in  the  open  border.  We  had  only  two  plants  of  the  picta,  one  of 
which  we  placed  in  the  green-house,  where  it  flowered  much  more 
elegantly  than  the  other  in  the  garden.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the 
hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  had  made  four  or  five  leaves,  they 
were  potted  into  small  pots,  and  again  placed  in  the  hot-bed,  where 
they  remained  until  removed  to  the  green-house  and  garden.  The 
varieties  do  not  seed  freely.  The  soil  for  the  plants  in  pots,  should 
be  composed  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand  ;  too  rich  a  soil 
causes  them  to  die  off,  when  just  showing  bloom.  The  varieties  are 
Salpiglossis  straminea,  straminea  picta,  hybrida,  Barclayana,  linearis, 
and  atropurpiirea. 
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Schizanthus phuidtus.  This  lovely  species  of  plants  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  every  garden.  We  do  not  know  of  any  annual,  that  com- 
bines so  much  delicacy  with  splendor.  They  are,  however,  rather 
difficult  of  cultivation,  often  dying  off  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  after 
they  have  begun  to  open  their  blossoms.  The  first  signs  of  decay 
are  drooping  of  the  foliage  ;  and  water  is  generally  administered  as  a 
remedy ; — this,  however,  only  serves  to  hasten  decay.  The  roots 
are  very  fine  and  delicate,  and  it  is  a  superabundance  of  water  that 
causes  the  above  effects ;  we  have  often  thought  it  too  rich  a  soil. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  plants  elevated  a  little  in  the 
centre  of  the  pots,  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  off  freely  from  the  stem, 
which  is  the  part  liable  to  be  affected.  The  soil  best  suited  for  them 
is  leaf  mould,  rotten  dung  and  loam.  We  think  the  Schizanthus,  like 
the  Salpiglossis,  will  not  be  generally  grown  in  the  open  garden,  from 
the  same  reasons  there  mentioned.  The  varieties  are  Schizanthus 
pinnatus,  porrigens,  retusus,  Hookerii,  Priestii,  pinnatus  humilis  and 
Grahamii.  We  hope  to  favor  our  readers  with  a  communication  on 
their  cultivation,  by  Mr.  Haggerston,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Gushing, 
Esq.,  who  has  been  very  successful  in  his  practice. 

(To  be  Omliime.d.) 


Art.  VIII.     Remarks  on  Rural  Scenery,  the  Cottage  Garden,  Sfc. 

By  Junius. 

Tn  reference  to  the  many  branches  connected  with  horticulture, 
"The  Gottage  Garden"  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  rustic  features 
of  Rural  Economy.  However  neglected  this  department  may  seem 
to  be  at  present,  the  additional  impulse  given  to  horliculture,  will,  evi- 
dently, at  some  future  period,  bring  into  notice  this  interesting  branch 
of  rural  scenery.  The  subject  does  not  appear  at  the  first  view  to 
invite  our  attention  to  the  very  important  consideration  of  the  public 
welfare,  and  additional  value  to  property ;  but  on  a  close  investiga- 
tion, it  not  only  proves  inviting,  but  also  of  common  interest  to  all 
classes  of  people. 

The  attentive  traveller  will  most  generally  find  the  cottage  of  con- 
tentment, where  the  approaches  and  appendages  are  converted  into 
a  flower  garden  ;  and  generally,  good  morals  and  industry  are  the 
leading  characters  of  its  inmates. — The  (lower  garden  in  such  cases 
is  cultivated  by  a  joint  attention  of  the  family,  from  the  parents  to 
the  younger  branches,  and  the  time  devoted  to  its  culture  is  the  leis- 
ine  hours  that  would,  perhaps,  be  spent  to  a  greater  disadvantage. 
Hence  a  unison  of  social  industry  is  combined  with  innocent  and  nat- 
ural pleasure  !     And  often  I  have  seen  the  younger  members  of  such 
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habitations  strolling  from  their  "  cot,"  in  quest  of  wild  flowers  to  dec- 
orate their  little  parterre,  with  rosy  cheeks,  in  infantile  ecstasy.  Such 
rustic  decorations  always  enliven  native  scenery,  and  impart  to  the 
traveller  a  theme  of  moral  rectitude. 

The  additional  value  to  property  has  another  bearing  on  this  spe- 
cies of  horticulture ;  this  accrues  from  the  comforts  arising  from  a 
well-stocked  fruit  garden,  from  which  the  cottager  receives  the  fruit 
from  the  trees,  as  the  season  ripens  the  different  varieties  in  their 
successive  progressions.  To  him  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  generally 
agreeable,  and  being  of  his  own  produce,  adds  to  its  value.  The 
generous  vine  too  spreads  its  rustic  arbor,  and  at  once  forms  a  cool 
retreat,  while  it  presents  its  pendulous  clusters  of  luscious  fruit,  as  an 
inviting  and  refreshing  repast  to  its  humble  pruner.  The  well  regu- 
lated vegetable  garden  also  adds  to  his  comforts  such  esculent  food  as 
is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  in  every  way  conducive  to 
health ;  and  the  whole  seems  to  form  a  pleasing  congruity  of  the 
contented  cottage.  And  surely,  gentle  reader,  such  comforts  as  these 
are  of  too  binding  a  nature  to  cause  that  changeable  disposition  of 
migrating  from  one  dwelling  to  another,  too  often  seen  and  experi- 
enced in  many  places,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  landlord  and  tenant. 
In  the  above  shuation  every  tree  and  plant  appears  to  the  cottager 
a  welcome  dweller,  and  is  cherished  as  such,  and  a  connected  com- 
fort arising  therefrom  endears  him  to  home,  whilst  the  good  condition 
of  the  property,  proves  to  be  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  compendium 
to  the  estate  of  the  most  afiluent  landholder. 

When  the  intelligent  traveller  passes  through  a  country  where  the 
well-cultivated  cottage  garden  presents  itself  in  general,  he  at  once 
discovers  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  community.  The  valleys 
to  him  appear  more  fertile,  the  hills  more  cheerful,  the  streams  mean- 
der among  the  rustic  cots  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scene,  and  at 
some  future  day  he  discloses  to  his  friends  the  happy  condition  of  the 
contented  cottager.  Junius. 

Neiv  York,  Feb.  4th,  1835. 

We  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  receive  a  continuation  of  such  remaiks  on  rural 
improvement.  We  intend  to  devote  considerable  attention  to  that  part  of  our 
Magazine,  which  relates  to  rural  affairs  : — Impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  is  a  spe- 
cies of  improvement  nearly  allied  to  horticulture,  and  in  a  degree,  the  first  step 
to  its  more  general  adoption.  The  love  of  flowers  and  plants  must  precede  a  taste 
for  higher  and  more  important  objects ;  and  in  the  proportion  that  this  love  is  in- 
stilled into  the  mind  of  the  young  farmer  or  cottager,  an  interest  is  excited  to 
cultivate  and  mature  the  earth's  more  choice  and  rich  productions.  Men  who 
have  never  made  their  home  the  "rustic  cot,"  or  in  their  youthful  days  wandered 
through  the  fields  and  pastures  in  quest  of  the  first  vernal  snowdrop,  or  the  fra- 
grant blossoms  of  the  hawthorn,  seldom  imbibe  a  real  taste  for  rural  scenery,  or 
feel  a  desire  to  improve  the  appearance  of  a  country  as  formed  by  nature.  But 
the  lands  of  the  farmer,  with  taste  and  care,  may  be  made  to  add  picturesque  beauty 
to  the  scenery  of  the  country,  and  to  produce  fruits  and  vegetables  more  conducive 
to  his  comfort,  if  his  attention  can  be  turned  to  rural  and  domestic  improvement. 
It  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  and  one  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  and  correspondents. — Conds. 

VOL.  I. NO.  III.  P 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  Register  of  Rural  and  Do- 
mestic Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S. 
H.  S.  &c.  In  Monthly  Numbers,  8vo.  Is.  6d.  each.  Nos.  LVI. 
LVII.  for  November  and  December. 

In  our  future  Reviews  of  this  excellent  Magazine,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  give  an  account  of  every  original  article,  extracting  such  useful 
information  from  each,  as  will  be  likely  to  prove  valuable  and  interest- 
ing to  our  readers.  In  this  manner  our  pages  will  contain  the  es- 
sence of  all  that  appears  each  month,  and  which,  from  the  extensive- 
ness  of  its  correspondents,  contains  all  the  improvements  in  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  &tc. 

Art.   1.     Observations   made  during  a   Horticultural    Tour  through 
the  Eastern  Part  of  the  County  of  Fife.     By  Wm.  Smith. 

This  article  contains  an  account  of  several  residences  in  the 
County  of  Fife.  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Lord  Pitmally,  is  stated 
as  very  successful  in  raising  the  Primula  praenitens  from  seed, 
"  which  he  attributes  to  his  method  of  distributing  the  pollen,  and 
effecting  the  proper  impregnation  of  the  flowers,  which  is  merely  to 
blow  occasionally  on  the  flowers  of  the  plants  while  they  remain  ex- 
panded." 

On  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  W.  Keith  Douglas  are  a  page  of  remarks.  "  Here 
we  observed,"  says  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  grape,  "as  well  as  at  other 
places,  that  incurable  disease,  called  the  damping  or  shrivelling  of  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  berries  and  bunchrs,  notwithstanding  what  has  lately  been  written 
in  this  Magazine.  Mr.  J.  D.  P.  says  that  the  cause  is  cold  damp  air,  and  the 
cure  plenty  of  lire  heat.  We  are  also  strong  advocates  for  plenty  of  heat,  air, 
and  water :  our  opinion,  however,  is,  that  the  evil  is  not  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  at  all;  but  is  a  defect  of  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and  a  want  of 
proj)er  nourishment;  for  every  gardener  knows  that  the  disease  first  shows 
itself  when  the  greatest  demand  is  made  upon  the  roots  by  the  crop  ;  and  if  it 
be  a  heavy  one,  the  greater  is  the  disease.  In  our  opinion,  the  best  way  to 
cure  the  disease,  or  at  least,  to  lessen  the  evil,  is  to  keep  the  vine  border  well 
mulched  until  the  fruit  is  fully  swelled,  and  then  lightly  to  fork  up  the  surface 
of  the  border.  We  would  also  thin  well  the  bunches;  give  plenty  of  heat, 
air  and  water ;  and  not  allow  the  vine  to  bear  too  large  a  crop." 

Art.  2.  A  Description  of  the  Moss  House  in  the  Flower-Garden  at 
Bagshot  Park.  Designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Toward, 
Gardener  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  Com- 
municated by  Mr.  Toward. 

This  article  contains  an  account  of  building  a  house  of  moss,  ac- 
companied with  several  wood  cuts,  descriptive  of  the  method  and 
style  of  building. 

"  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  inlaid  with  moss  of  various  colors,  repre- 
senting a  star  and  <liamonds,  with  a  cornice  of  pinaster  cones.  Tlie  floor 
under  the  portico  is  a  copy  of  the  ceiling  in  different  colored  elliptical-shaped 
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stones  of  a  small  size.  On  each  side  of  the  door- way  are  panels  formed  in 
the  rustic  style  witli  different  colored  woods.  Tlie  entrance  into  the  house 
is  Gothic ;  opposite  to  which  are  two  Gotiiic  windows  with  stained  glass  of 
various  colors;  under  these  are  four  square  panels  with  a  large  diamond  m 
the  centre  of  each,  all  formed  with  moss.  Along  the  sides,  between  the 
<loor-way  and  the  windows,  are  seats  made  of  stained  cherrry  tree  :  above 
these  is  a  skirting  of  rustic  wood  18  inches  deep,  the  surbase  of  which  pro- 
jects about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  moss,  to  prevent  the  back 
from  brushing  against  it.  Each  side  above  the  skirting  is  divided  into  four 
square  i)anels,  and  tliese  into  a  succession  of  squares.  On  the  right  and  left 
of  the  Gothic  entrance  is  an  oblong  panel,  with  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  the  most  common  species  of  moss  arranged  in  horizontal  stripes.  In  the 
spangles  over  the  doorway,  are  upwards  of  sixty  species  of  moss  and  lichens, 
such  are  too  diminutive  in  growth  to  be  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the 
work.  The  whole  of  the  above  have  been  collected  in  and  about  this  neigh- 
borhood. Over  the  seats  and  windows  are  three  horizontal  pieces  on  a  level 
with  the  ceiling  of  the  portico,  with  various  devices.  These  pieces  serve  as 
a  kind  of  plancier  to  the  inner  roof,  which  is  a  common  span,  with  a  gable 
end  over  the  entrance,  on  which  is  represented  the  elevation  of  the  bcilding. 
The  opposite  end  is  hipped  in,  and  has  the  figure  of  the  English  crown. 
The  whole  of  this  design  is  executed  in  party-colored  moss.  The  ceiling  of 
the  span  part  of  the  roof  is  inlaid  with  light-colored  mosses  in  the  form  of 
diamonds." 

Art.  3.  Is  a  Description  icith  a  Design  for  laying  out  Kitchen  Gar- 
dens. 

Art.  4.   On  Pruning  Forest  Trees,  and  Planting  and  Managing  Belts 

of  Trees. 

An  interesting  article,  and  if  our  limits  would  allow,  we  should  be 
glad  to  copy  the  whole,  which  extends  to  five  pages.  The  raising 
of  trees  for  timber  is  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  of  extent  in 
England,  and  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  article 
concludes  thus : — 

"The  subject  of  tliinning  forests  and  plantations  has  also  been  ably  des- 
canted upon,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  comnnmications  thereon  have 
their  merits  according  to  local  circumstances,  the  objects  of  all  being  to  ob- 
tain good  and  useful  timber.  Waving  this  subject,  therefore,  I  beg  to  draw 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  that  of  the  thinning  of  belts.  Now,  these  are 
generally  planted  either  for  the  sake  of  shelter  or  ornament ;  the  longer, 
therefore,  they  can  be  made  to  sustain  their  office,  the  better ;  and  to  accom- 
plish this,  not  only  is  a  judicious  thinning  necessary,  but  a  proper  choice 
should  also  be  made  in  planting  such  sorts  of  trees  as  are  disposed  to  feather 
themselves  down  to  the  ground.  The  great  secret,  in  the  planting  of  belts 
and  the  management  of  trees  afterwards,  is  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  mass  of 
foliage  through  the  whole  [)lantation.  The  idea  of  getting  up  a  belt  thickly 
planted  with  fast  growing  trees,  without  ever  thinning  them,  is  preposterous. 
■I  have  seen  most  deplorable  instances  of  this,  even  to  the  destruction  of  the 
whole ;  and  at  the  present  day,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  you  can  scarcely 
take  a  morning's  ride  without  witnessing  and  lamenting  faults  of  this  kind 
committed  by  either  the  planter  or  the  proprietor.  Belts  being  narrow,  a 
good  breastwork  should  always  be  provided  ;  particularly  on  the  sides  upon 
which  the  winds  are  most  injurious:  when  this  is  not  done,  and  the  trees  are 
left  to  themselves,  their  under  branches  will  soon  decay,  and  the  winds,  thus 
■having  full  scope,  will  do  serious  injury.  The  case  is  widely  different  with 
single  trees  which  stand  exposed,  as  they  get  inured  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
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weather ;  and  besides  that,  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  wider  range  for  their 
roots,  without  any  competitors  to  dispute  with  them,  wliich  might  draw 
more  nutriment  from  the  soil.  Single  trees,  consequently,  soon  become 
more  robust  than  trees  in  plantations,  and  are  of  greater  stability.  1  think 
the  fir  tribe  is  too  often,  even  almost  exclusively,  made  use  of  in  the  planting 
of  belts ;  in  cases  where  these  trees  are  left  to  themselves,  their  lower  branches 
soon  decay,  and,  in  consequence,  admit  light  to  be  seen  through  the  interval 
thus  occasioned.  This  should  be  always  prevented,  if  possible;  and,  to  this 
end,  the  wider  the  belt  is  the  better:  narrow  stripes  of  a  few  yards  in  width 
effect  but  little,  when  compared  to  a  belt  of  considerable  breadth ;  and  al- 
though the  planting,  &c.,  in  respect  to  the  former,  may  be  attended  with  less 
expense,  the  result  in  a  few  years  will  be  much  less  satisfactory  in  point  both 
of  beauty  and  utility." 

Art.  5.   Oil  the  Rot  in  Larch,  ^'c. 

The  larch  tree  in  England  is  very  subject  to  rot ;  and  sometimes 
whole  plantations  die  off.  This  article  is  in  elucidation  of  the  cause 
of  this  disease. 


Art.  6.  A  Diary  of  the  Course  of  Culture  applied  to  the  Grape  Vine. 

A  valuable  article,  the  Diary  containing  the  progress  of  the  vine, 
from  the  buds  first  starting  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  The  forcing, 
it  will  be  seen,  commenced  the  8th  November. — The  varieties  of 
the  vine  cultivated,  are  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Dutch  Sweet-water, 
and  old  St.  Peter's.     We  extract  the  whole  of  the  Diary : — 


The  vinery  open.  The  wood  ripe :  not  pruned. 
We  have  had  two  slight  frosts. 

The  vines  pruned.  The  vinery  shut  up.  No  arti- 
ficial heat  applied. 

Vines  pared  ;  the  loose  and  rough  bark  only  taken 
off. 

Tan  j)it  filled  with  new  tan  (twelve  loads).  Soil, 
pathway,  &c.  kept  wet. 

Vines  washed  with  soap-suds  by  means  of  a  paint- 
er's sash-brush,  the  suds  being  in  a  tepid  state. 

Vines  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and 
black  and  white  sulphur  dissolved  in  warm  soap- 
suds ;  the  mixture  applied  to  the  vines  at  about 
100°  of  heat.  Vines  laid  down  on  the  tan,  and 
moistened  with  a  fine  syringe  twice  a  day.  The 
tan  forked  every  other  day. 

Forked  the  border  about  3  in.  deep  ;  laid  on  turfy 
loam  and  old  lime  mortar,  about  2  in.  deep ;  then 
old  hot-bed  dung,  well  rotted,  2  in. ;  the  roots 
being  near  the  surface,  having  been  planted  as 
shallow  as  possible. 

Walls  whitewashed  with  lime  and  sulphur. 

Laid  leaves  on  vine  border  1  ft.  thick,  and  fresh  hot 
dung  1  ft. :  protected  the  above  from  rains,  &c. 
by  reed  covers  used  at  other  times  for  pine  pits. 

The  floor  dressed  with  a  coat  of  road-drift,  for  the 
sake  of  sprinkling. 


1833. 
Nov.  8. 

Maxim, 
by  day. 

Minim, 
at  night. 

9. 

60 

45 

12. 

- 

- 

16. 

60 

45 

19. 

- 

- 

22. 

60 

50 

25. 

- 

- 

26. 

27. 

- 

- 

30. 

- 

- 
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1833. 
Dec.  1. 

Maxim, 
by  ilay. 

65 

Minim, 
at  nii;hl. 

55 

8. 

67 

56 

15. 

69 

57 

22. 

70 

58 

29. 

72 

59 

1834. 
Jan.  5. 

74 

61 

12. 
15. 
17. 
19. 

20. 
21. 

76 
78 
78 
79 
79 
80 

63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 

23. 

81 

69 

25. 
29. 

82 
83 

70 
71 

Feb.  1. 

8. 

83 

84 

72 
73 

12. 
15. 
19. 
22. 
March  8. 

85 

85 
85 

74 
75 

76 
76 
74 

10. 

85 

73 

12. 

85 

72 

14. 

- 

- 

29. 

85 

72 

Fire  heat  applied ;  and  all  the  steam  that  can  be 

rai.sed  i)rodiiced. 
Sprinkling  of  pipes  and  pathways  performed  at  all 

limes,  for  the  sake  of  steam  and  moisture.     The 

heat  of  dinig  on  border,  70°. 
Weather  favorable:  the  nights  often   50°  or  52°; 

seldom  under  40°.    We  have  had  only  four  frosts ; 

the  most  inten.se  as  low  as  26°. 
Buds  perceived  to  be  swelling.     Heat  of  dung  on 

border,  90°. 
Ceased  to  syringe  vine.s.     The  sprinkling  of  soil, 

pipes  and  path  continued. 

Buds  breaking  generally.     Heat  of  dung  on  border, 

96°. 
Weather  wet  and  windy :  nights  45°  to  50°. 
Shoots  2  in.  long. 

Heat  of  dung  on  border,  65°. 

Largest  spurs  1  ft.  long :  flower-buds  as  big  as  mus- 
tard seeds  (white):  bunches,  1  in. 

Shoots  topped  at  one  joint  above  fruit.  If  a  lateral 
is  produced,  it  is  topped  beyond  one  leaf:  if  it 
break  again,  top  it  again  beyond  one  leaf. 

In  dull  days,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  and  there  is 
not  sunsiiine,  give  a  little  air,  keeping  the  temper- 
ature at  74°. 

Dung  on  the  border  nearly  cold. 

The  flowers  of  one  bunch  (near  the  hot  pipes)  ex- 
panded :  the  first  that  have  been. 

The  vines  in  flower  generally. 

Began  to  thin  a  bunch  or  two. 

Was  thinning  all  day  (at  the  top  of  the  house). 

The  berries  of  all  set  now:  those  of  the  Hamburgh 
as  large  as  hazel  nuts  ;  those  of  the  Old  St.  Pe- 
ter's the  size  of  peas  of  the  early  frame  kind. 
For  the  sake  of  the  Dutch  Sweet-water,  main- 
tained 76°,  instead  of  74°,  the  proper  temperature 
for  the  Hamburgh.  After  shutting  up  at  night 
the  tan  pit  is  forked  sometimes,  and  sprinkled 
every  night.  The  pipes  are  sprinkled  at  least 
eight  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Begin  to  give  air  always  when  the  temperature  is 
4°  above  that  of  the  night  heat. 

Dung,  leaves,  &c.,  cleared  off  the  border,  to  admit 
sun  heat.  &c. :  the  border  forked  over. 

Finished  shouldering  the  Hamburg,  and  thinning 
the  Sweet-water  and  St.  Peter's  (neither  of  the 
two  latter  wants  shouldering  much).  AH  spurs 
tied  to  wires;  laterals  cut  clean  out;  bunches 
supported. 

Sweet-waters  discovered  to  be  changing  color  for 
ripening. 
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1834. 
April  12. 

Maxim, 
by  ili\y. 

83 

Minim. 

;it  night. 

72 

18. 

- 

- 

22. 

- 

- 

24. 

May  1. 

6. 

- 

- 

7. 

- 

- 

10. 

81 

70 

16. 

- 

- 

30. 

June.  7. 

- 

- 

9. 

80 

20. 

- 

- 

July  1. 
10. 

- 

- 

First  berry  of  the  Hamburgh  beginning  to  change 
color.  Moisture  withdrawn  ;  plenty  of  air  ad- 
mitted ;  border  watered  with  dung  water  (dry 
weather). 

About  half  of  the  berries  of  the  Hamburgh  red- 
dened ;  about  one  third  of  those  of  the  Sweet- 
water perfectly  ripe ;  the  berries  generally,  each 
3i  in.  round. 

Ail  watering  of  the  soil  for  the  vine  roots,  and 
sprinkling  of  the  house  to  prevent  dust,  &c.,  per- 
formed when  plenty  of  air  is  given,  that  shanking 
(shrivelling)  may  not  be  induced  in  the  berries. 
The  border  watered  with  dung  water.  Fruit 
swelling  rapidly. 

Cut  fruit  of  the  Sweet-water. 

Three  days  past  have  been  cloudy  and  rainy.  To 
color  the  fruit  of  the  Hamburgh,  we  keep  firing 
to  77°  by  day  (with  front  air,  if  rainy),  and  72° 
by  night ;  allowing  ingress  to  a  little  air  all  night, 
the  laps  of  glass  being  puttied. 

The  fruit  of  the  Hamburgh  in  high  perfection ; 
many  of  the  berries  each  3;^  in.,  and  in  some  few 
4  in.  round. 

The  fruit  of  the  St.  Peter's  changing  color:  a  (ew 
berries  in  a  bunch  a  little  brown. 

Grapes  exhil/ited  at  the  gardens  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  ibr  which  the  large  gold  medal 
was  awarded. 

A  little  air  left  all  night,  when  thermometer  stands 
above  50°  out  of  doors;  otherwise  shut  from  ten 
till  four. 

The  soil  well  watered,  to  prevent  the  leaves  decay- 
ing, and  consequently  unnatural  hardening  of 
the  wood,  which  ought  to  be  ripened  in  a  de- 
liberate manner,  aided  by  the  shade  and  surface 
of  the  leaves,  according  to  the  order  of  nature. 

The  leaves  are  now  of  amazing  size,  green  and  vigor- 
ous, measuring,independently  of  the  footstalk,  18i 
in.  by  15  in. ;  and  this  not  in  a  solitary  instance. 

Soil  inside  the  house,  and  border  outside,  watered. 

Grapes  again  exhibited  at  the  gardens  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  along  with  six  pines. 
Both  were  accounted  the  best  production  ex- 
hibited, and  prizes  were  awarded  as  such. 

Ceased  to  make  fires.  With  a  supply  of  air  left  as 
above,  the  temperature  stands  usually  above  65°. 

The  fruit  of  the  Hamburgh  fine ;  that  of  the  St. 
Peter's  ripe ;  the  leaves  still  green  and  vigorous. 
All  possible  air  admitted  by  day,  when  fine.  Pro- 
tected from  rain  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  only. 
Shut  up  close  from  dusk  till  dawn. 

Fruit  all  cut.     Left  open  with  lights  on. 

Lights  oflF. 

The  lights  being  off,  no  culture  of  any  kind  is  given, 
except  occasional  waterings  in  very  dry  weather, 
to  prevent  a  sudden  and  unnatural  termination  of 
the  processes  which  actuate  growth. 


Rensselaer  Agricultural  Society.  Ill 

Art.  7.  Is  on  the  Culture  of  Persian  Melons. 
Art.  8.   On  Protecting  and  Preserving  Fruit  Trees. 

Art.  9.    On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Mushroom. 

The  December  number  is  chiefly  filled  with  notices  of  the  various 
Amateur,  Botanical,  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  through- 
out England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


Art.  TI.  First  annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Rensselaer 
Agricultural  Society,  being  for  the  Year  1834.  Also,  the  Address 
of  S.  Blydenhurgh,  Esq.  Delivered  at  the  first  annual  3Ieeting. 
Pamphlet  8vo.  16  pp   New  York,  1835. 

This  rejjort  contains  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Rens- 
selaer Agricultural  Society  ;  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers ;  the  address  of  a  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the 
farmers  in  the  said  county,  and  the  address  of  S.  Blydenhurgh,  Esq. 
at  the  annual  meeting,  October  17th,  1834. 

The  first  meeting,  for  the  formation  of  the  society,  was  held  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1834,  at  Troy,  and  committees  appointed  to 
nominate  the  ofiicers,  obtain  members,  and  draft  a  constitution.  The 
committee  reported  one  similar  to  those  of  other  Agricultural  Soci- 
eties. The  address  to  the  farmers  of  Rensselaer  county  is  replete 
with  sound  sense  and  excellent  advice,  and  will  be  productive  of 
great  benefit  to  every  farmer,  desirous  of  improving  his  lands  or  his 
stock.  The  usefulness  of  Agricultural  Societies  is  distinctly  stated, 
and  the  importance  that  the  farmer  should  frequently  "  meet  with  his 
companions  in  toil,  who  have  had  experience  and  who  have  grown 
gray  in  the  study  of  the  best  means  to  make  the  earth  yield  her 
treasures  to  the  support  of  man,"  is  especially  urged.  "  Such  meet- 
ings," say  the  committee,  "  will  teach,  and  such  suggestions  '  tell,'' 
of  the  produce  of  your  farms,  and  the  cash  in  your  pockets." 

The  address  by  Mr.  Blydenhurgh  is  full  of  information  to  the 
farmer,  and  cannot  but  prove  highly  interesting  to  every  individual  who 
duly  estimates  the  importance  which  agriculture  will  have  upon  the 
future  happy  condition  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  We  have  not 
room  to  make  many  extracts,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  our 
readers  a  few  paragraphs,  which  have  struck  us  as  exceedingly 
appropriate  to  the  present  state  of  farming. 

Mr.  Blydenhurgh  commences  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  prac- 
tice, in  European  and  other  countries,  of  the  produce  of  the  earth's 
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cultivation  being  monopolized  by  tbe  haughty  owner  or  landholder, 
and  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"But,  thank  Heaven  and  the  invincible  spirit  of  our  fatliers!  we  inherit  a 
land  where  no  such  alihorrcnt  state  of  things  exists;  but  where  every  one  is 
born  to  infierit  antl  to  feel  tiie  dignity  of  human  nature.  Here,  the  honest 
farmer,  as  he  wipes  the  sweat  from  his  sunburnt  brow,  instead  of  cringing 
and  humbbng  belore  tiie  insolent  lord  of  the  manor,  fears  no  intermediate 
being  between  himself  and  the  God  who  made  hin}.  The  fruits  of  his  labor 
are  all  his  own — he  has  no  dread  of  the  rapacity  of  an  unfeeling  tax-gath- 
erer— no  jtrivileged  clergy  to  demand  the  tenth  of  all  his  hard  earnings.  If 
he  labors  to  fertilize  his  grounds,  to  beautify  his  dwelling,  or  to  enrich  and 
embellish  it  with  fruits  and  flowers  of  every  kind,  he  does  it  for  the  benefit 
of  himself  and  his  posterity." 

The  improvement  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Blydenburgh  thinks,  likely  to  be 
retarded  by  early  prejudices  in  education,  "  especially  when  confirmed  by 
habit,  and  still  more  so  when  tiiat  habit  is  strengthened  by  custom  all  around 
us,  that  not  only  \n  this  country,  but  in  every  other,  and  as  well  among  all 
other  classes  as  agriculturists,  in  spire  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  set  by  a 
few  enterprising  individuals,  to  entice  them  on  the  road  to  improvement, 
inaidvind  will  still  prefer  to  continue,  age  after  age,  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
fathers.  There  are  even  some  who  are  professed  enemies  to  every  improve- 
ment, and  who  not  only  ridicule,  but  utterly  condemn  as  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation, the  slightest  deviation  from  that  precise  track  which  has  been  trodden 
^^  since  time  whereof  the  7nemo)~y  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary''^ — as  it  is 
beautifully  described  by  Cowper: 

'  Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 

To  reverence  what  is  ancient  and  can  plead 

A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use, 

That  even  slavery,  though  worst  of  ills, 

Because  transmitted  down  from  sire  to  son, 

Ts  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing.' 

To  such  people,  to  exhibit  examples  and  state  facts  is  time  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Blydenburgh,  in  complimenting  the  exertions  of  several  of  our 
most  distinguished  cultivators,  speaks  thus  : — 

"But  the  clouds  of  superstition  and  prejudice,  which  have  rendered  our 
night  of  ignorance  still  more  gloomy,  are  fast  breaking  away,  and  bright  con- 
stellations are  ushering  in  the  perfect  day  of  improvement.  A  Buel,  a  Col- 
nian,  and  many  oihers,  may  be  considered,  not  only  as  stars  adorning  our 
yet  benighted  hemisphere,  but  as  harbingers  of  the  glorious  morning  of  sci- 
ence which  is  soon  to  follow." 

The  very  prevalent  idea  with  many  farmers,  that  books  are  not 
necessary  to  the  improvement  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  the 
importance  of  agricultural  schools,  are  thus  alluded  to: — 

"But  let  me  entreat  the  friends  of  agricultural  improvement  still  to  perse- 
vere, notwithstanding  all  these  discouraging  circumstances.  Let  the  discif)le3 
of  the  old  school  ridicule  hook  farming,  and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  an  agricidtu- 
ral  college,  or  of  schools  to  teach  the  farmer  how  to  hoe  his  corn.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  awake !  Our  State  legislature 
alreatly  has  the  subject  before  it,  and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State 
will  doubtless  pursue  it  with  persevering  attention.  It  is  true,  we  cannot 
have  the  credit  of  setting  the  example  and  leading  the  way.  Such  institu- 
tions are  already  established,  and  are  producing  most  happy  results  in  several 
parts  of  Europe  ;  and  young  men  are  attending  them  even  from  this  country. 
Let  us  then  have  the  praise  of  setting  the  example  in  our  own  country,  and 
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let  this  State  take  the  lead  of  all  the  others.  Where  is  the  man  of  so  niueli 
apathy  as  not  to  he  cheered  hy  the  anticipation  of  hehokhng  such  an  institu- 
tion: an  extensive  and  handsome  edifice,  where  onr  young  men  shall  be 
taught,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  those  imnnitabie  principles  of  nature  which 
form  the  oniy  infaliil)le  guide  to  all  the  substantial  comforts  of  life  ?  Where, 
by  n)ingling  the  useful  with  the  sweet,  they  will  become  inured  to  habits  of 
industry  :  where  science  and  art  shall  combine  to  inspire  them  with  laudable 
enuilation  to  excel  each  other!  If  we  are  charmed  with  viewing  a  garden, 
upon  a  small  scale,  the  work  perhaps  of  a  single,  but  skilful  individual,  how 
infinitely  more  charming  must  be  the  view  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres, 
planned  and  laid  out  with  all  the  accumulated  skill  of  ages,  aided  by  all  the 
lights  which  science  has  thrown  on  the  subject,  with  all  the  beauties  of  the 
vegetable  world,  and  all  that  is  useful  of  tlie  animal !  Could  any  earthly 
prospect  be  more  delightful?  I  answer,  yes ;  that  of  two  hundred  young 
men,  vieing  with  each  other  in  skill  and  industry,  not  only  in  improving  and 
beautifying  the  establishment,  but  in  imjjroving  their  minds  by  study,  and 
their  bodies  by  manly  labor,  infinitely  more  pleasing  and  more  to  their  credit 
than  the  mountel)ank  feats  of  a  gymnasium  ;  thus  fitting  themselves  as  bril- 
liant lights  to  guide,  instruct,  and  adorn  the  succeeding  generation." 

The  remainder  of  the  address  relates  to  the  fencing  of  farms,  ma- 
nuring of  land,  &:c. 


Art.  III.     Literary  Notices. 


The  Arhoretum  Britannicum,  or  the  hardy  Trees  of  Britain,  native  and 
foreign,  Pictorially  and  Botanically  Illustrated,  and  Scientifically 
and  Popularly  Described ;  loith  their  History,  Culture,  Uses,  and 
Effects  in  Landscape  Scenery.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.  S. 
H.  S.,  &c.,  was  to  appear  in  London,  on  January  1st.  1835.  To  be 
be  published  in  monthly  8vo.  numbers.     Price  2s.  Cd.  each. 

Chaptcd^s  Agricidtural  Chcviistry ,  translated  from  the  last  French  Edi- 
tion, will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  by  IIilliard,  Gray,  &  Co. 
and  HovEY  &  Co.     One  volume  12mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  JVotices. 

Mdrus  multicaidis.  It  appears  from  the  deliberations  of  the  French  Royal 
Society  of  Agriculture,  which  we  find  noted  in  the  Farmer's  Register,  that 
the  Chinese  mulberry  is  not  a  distinct  species  ;  that  its  seed  will  not  pro- 
duce its  like,  and  as  a  valuable  variety,  cannot  be  preserved  except  by  mul- 
tiplying it  by  cuttings,  grafts,  or  layers  ;  and  that  it  is  exclusively  by  these 
means  the  Chinese  cultivators  have  reared  this  tree  from  time  immemorial. 
Seeds  sown  near  Venice  have  produced  veu-ieties,  but  none  like  the  true 
Morus  multicaulis. — Cultivator. 
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Art.  II.     Foreign  JVotices. 

ENGLAND. 

Growing  Plants  in  Moss.  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Thomas  Parkins,  in- 
forms us  lliat  he  uses  moss  as  a  draining  for  plants  in  pots,  and  appears  to 
tliink  the  practice  new.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  used  the  same  thing,  for 
the  same  purj)ose,  as  long  ago  as  the  spring  of  1824  ;  and  found  it  to  answer, 
in  every  respect,  better  than  the  common  way  of  draining  pots.  Since  that 
time,  1  have  struck  pelargoniums  in  moss ;  and  have  grown  them  in  il  witk- 
out  any  mould  at  all,  and  found  the  plants  stronger  and  better  than  such  as 
were  grown  in  the  regular  compost  for  pelargoniums.  As  the  moss  decays 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  I  j)ress  it  down,  and  fill  up  the  j)ots  with  fresh 
moss.  It  does  not  signify  whether  the  moss  be  live  or  dry,  as  both  will 
answer  equally  well. — John  Sltivart,  Gardener  to  Alexander  Baring,  Esq., 
Addiscovihe  Place,  Croydon,  Surrey,  Aug.  20,  1834. —  Gard.  Mag. 

Effects  of  the  prolonged  Siunmer.  A  second  crop  of  whortleberries  ( Fac- 
cinium  Myrtillus)  has  ripened  at  Edgworth  RToor  in  Lancashire.  Fine  ripe 
figs  were  grown  in  the  open  air  against  a  wall  in  Aberdeen.  Pear  trees,  in 
the  gardens  of  Sir  T.  G.  Cullum  at  Hardwicke  House,  in  Suffolk,  hiive  pro- 
duced fruit  on  the  young  spring  shoots  of  the  ))resent  year,  which  flowered 
at  Michaelmas :  the  })ears  are  of  the  Passe-Colmar  and  Marie  Louise  kinds. 
A  fig  tree  on  the  same  pro})erty  has  its  second  crop  })erfectly  ripe.  At  Elms- 
well,  in  the  same  county,  one  tree,  which  has  already  produced  two  crops  of 
apples,  is  in  bloom  for  the  third.  In  York,  white  currants,  fully  ripe,  were 
gathered  in  a  garden  opposite  the  Pavement;  and  at  Scarborough  Parade, 
large  strawberries  have  fully  ripened,  notwithstanding  the  cx])osure  of  the 
situation  to  the  sea  breeze.  The  gardens  and  fields  near  Sheffield  present 
all  the  api)earance  of  spring ;  flowers  and  j)lants  having  blown  and  borne 
fruit  a  second  time.  The  Inverness  woods  have  yet  scarcely  lost  a  leaf;  and 
are  only  here  and  there  beginning  to  assume  their  autumnal  livery.  A  pear 
tree  in  a  garden  near  Huddersfield,  which  had  lost  nearly  all  its  leaves,  has 
budded  forth  again  in  freshness  and  full  blossom.  At  Coleridge,  in  Devon- 
shire, the  apple  ti'ees  have  ripe  fruit  and  full  flower  blossoms  at  the  same 
time.  (Morn.  Chron.  Oct.  17,  1834.)  About  London  the  weather  was  so 
fine  during  the  last  fortnight  of  September  and  the  first  fortnight  of  October, 
that  the  six  and  sometimes  eight  artists  whom  we  h:;d  employed,  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  Messrs.  Loddiges' 
arboretum,  and  in  various  nurseries,  making  drawings  of  trees  and  shrubs  for 
our  Arboretum  Britannicum,  did  not  meet  with  a  single  day's  interruption 
till  the  15th  of  October,  when  portraits  of  all  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
were  completed.  The  evergreens  will  probably  occupy  them  a  month  or 
two  longer,  as  the  weather  can  hardly  be  expected  to  continue  such  as  to 
allow  of  drawing  every  day  in  the  open  air. —  Gard.  Mag. 

Restoration  of  the  old  name  Dahlia.  At  the  exhibition  of  the  Beverley 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  H.  Reynard,  Esq.,  the  i)resident,  made 
some  observations  on  the  georgina,  which,  he  said,  oiiglit  to  be  still  called 
dahlia.  "  The  gemis  was  named  Dahk'a  in  honor  of  Professor  Dahl,  a 
Swedish  botanist.  Some  objections  were  at  first  made  to  this  name,  under 
an  erroneous  impression  that  it  had  already  been  appropriated  to  another 
genus ;  and  a  further  objection  was  taken  to  it  from  the  similarity  of  its  sound 
to  Dilea,  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  so  named  after  our  countryman.  Dr. 
Dale.  The  first  of  these  objections  induced  Professor  Willdenow,  in  his 
Species  Plantarum,  to  apply  to  these  plants  a  new  name  ;  that  of  Georginrt, 
after  Georgi,  an  eminent  Russian  traveller  and  botanist.  In  this  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  M.  Decandolle  :  but  the  original  name  seems  to  be  fully  establish- 
ed; and  is  retained  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Hortus  Ketvensis,  as  well  as  by 
the  botanists  [gardeners]  of  France."     It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted 
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that  a  ]ilant  in  such  f,'eneral  cultivation  as  that  alhidcd  to  should  pass  under 
two  ditlerent  names ;  hut  there  is  no  otlier  mode  of  avoiding  cases  of  this 
kind  tiiun  by  adhering  to  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  by  botanists. 
The  objections  made  to  the  name  Daldia  were  made  under  a  supposed  dis- 
covery of  the  fact,  tliat  the  name  Georgma  had  been  ])reviously  applied  to 
the  same  family  of  plants:  see  VII.  716. ;  and  because  the  laws  ot  botanical 
nomenclature  enjoin  the  employment  of  any  name  first  a])plied,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  (wcept  vvliere  new  genera  are  formed  out  of  old  ones. 
Our  authority  for  adopting  the  name  Georgijja  was  Mr.  Sweet ;  but,  since 
the  above  was  in  type,  Mr.  David  Don  has  proved  to  us  that  the  name  Dahha 
was  applied  one  year  before  that  of  Georgi«a,  and  that,  therefore,  although 
the  latter  name  has  been  adopted  in  the  Didionnaire  (THistoire  JVatitrelle, 
the  former  ought  to  be  retained.  The  name  Dahlia,  therefore,  shall  in  fu- 
ture be  used  by  us,  instead  of  that  of  Georgi??n ;  and  we  thaidv  Mr.  Reynard 
lor  leading  us  to  re-examine  the  subject. —  Gard.  Mag, 

[We  have  adopted  the  name  Georgina  ourselves,  and  were  in  hopes  that 
the  name  would  have  been  retained;  though  from  the  tardiness  with  which 
some  of  the  botanists  accepted  of  it,  we  were  in  doubt  if  it  became  estab- 
lished. It  seems  now  settled,  as  above  stated,  that  the  old  name  Dahlia  must 
take  y)recedcnce,  especially  when  so  able  a  botanist  has  looked  into  the  sub- 
je(;t,  and  satisfactorily  ascertaincid  its  correctness.  From  the  variety  of 
FiUglisli  periodicals  which  wo  have  lately  received,  we  have  made  up  the 
following  list  of  such  Dahlias  as  have  received  the  greatest  number  of 
prizes  at  the  various  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  meetings.  We  are  glad 
to  perceive  that  many  of  the  varieties  which  rank  among  those  superior,  and 
with  true  Dahlia  properties,  are  the  same  as  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Mas- 
saehusetts  Horticultural  Society's  room  the  past  season.  The  Queen  of  the 
Whites  among  the  whites,  and  Countess  of  Liverpool  among  the  scarlets, 
were  exhibited  by  several  amateurs.  Lord  Liverpool,  the  finest  purple,  and 
which  will  be  seen  has  carried  oft'  the  most  prizes  in  its  class,  we  flowered 
last  season  to  great  j)erfection.  Many  of  the  varieties  below,  which  rank  first 
in  their  class,  are  in  several  collections  in  this  vicinity,  and  will  probably 
flower  the  coming  stminier. — Conds.] 

While. — Queen  of  the  Whites  27  prizes:  Blush. — Blush  Lilac  11  do.: 
Edged. — Queen  of  Dahlias  24  do.:  Spoiled. — Priestley's  Enchantress  12  do.: 
Lilac. — Royal  Lilac  12  do. :  Rose. — Widnall's  Perfection  25  do. :  Shaded. — 
Belladonna  11  do. :  Buff. — Maid  of  St.  Leonard  10  do. :  Striped. — Levick's 
Commander  in  Chief  15  do. :  Yellow. — Widnall's  Jason  16  do. :  Orange. — 
Widnall's  Prince  of  Orange  20  do. :  Ruby. — Beauty  of  Camden  9  do. :  Pur- 
ple.— Lord  Liverpool  15  do. :  Scarlet. — Countess  of  Liverpool  21  do. :  Crim- 
son.— Springfield  Rival  15  do.:  Dark. — Lord  Derby  11  do.  The  following 
varieties,  several  of  which  we  have  seen,  have  also  gained  first  prizes: — 
Levick's  Incomparable,  Brewer's  Fairy  Queen,  Picta  formosissima,  Linn's 
fine  Stripe,  Squibb's  pure  Yellow,  Widnall's  Aurora,  Dennisii,  Plant's  Pur- 
))iu-ea  Perfecta,  Lass  of  Richmond  lliil,  Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  Lady 
Fitzharris,  Cicero,  Hall's  Mogul,  Brewer's  Paragon  of  Perfection. 

Fanny  Kemble  Tulip.  In  the  Floricidtural  Cabinet,  an  excellent  little 
work,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  we  find  the  following 
account  and  descri[)tion  (taken  from  Mr.  Hogg's  supplementary  treatise)  of 
the  above  Tulip,  accompanied  with  a  i)ainting  of  the  same. 

"Among  the  new  Tulips  raised  from  seed  by  our  own  florists,  which  have 
been  recently  broken  into  color,  there  are  a  few,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  ster- 
ling merit,  and  worthy  of  every  encomium  ;  but  [  consider  it  the  extreme  of 
folly  to  endeavor  to  create  and  inspire  a  longing  for  any  flower,  which,  in 
all  probability,  will  not  be  gratified  lor  five  or  six  years  to  come  ;  therefore, 
every  florist  must  not  expect  to  find  in  nie  a  willing  herald,  ready  to  sound 
the  praises  of  any  such  new  flower.  A  really  good  flower  wants  no  bla- 
zonry; it  best  bespeaks  its  own  j)raise,  and  the  fame  of  it  soon  gets  abroad; 
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if  this  fail,  let  tliosc  immediately  interested  undertr.kc  the  oflice  at  the  time 
they  have  any  hLiU)S  to  dispose  of.  Yet  out  of  respect  fur  tlie  well-known 
veteran  florist,  Mr.  Davey,  of  Chelsea,  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  in 
whose  breast  the  fancy  lor  Tulips  is  as  predominant  as  ever,  who  gave  last 
autumn  one  hundred  sovereigns  to  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Clark,  to 
entitle  him  to  tiie  ijossession  of  that  loveliest  of  all  Tulips, 'Miss  Fanny 
Kemhle,'  I  feel  binmd  to  attempt  a  short  description  of  this  flower,  which 
was  the  pride  and  boast  of  its  late  owner,  and  which  excited  t\,e  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  the  amateurs  who  went  to  view  it.  This  'precious  gem,'  a 
Bybloraen  Tulip,  was  raised  from  one  of  Mr.  Clark's  seedling  breeders,  and 
broke  into  color  three  years  ago;  it  has  produced  two  offsets  since,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  second  or  third  row  in  the  bed  ;  the  stem  is  firm  and  elastic  ; 
the  foliage  full  and  broad,  of  a  lively  green  ;  the  cup  large,  and  of  the  finest 
form;  the  white  pure,  and  wholly  free  from  stain;  the  pencilling,  on  the 
petals,  is  beautifully  marked  with  black  or  dark  purple,  and  the  feathering 
uniform  and  elegant;  it  preserves  its  shape  to  the  last,  the  outer  leaves  not 
sinking  from  the  imier ;  in  a  word,  it  is  considered  the  first  flower  of  its 
class,  and  the  best  that  has  ever  baen  produced  in  England  ;  being  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Davey,  it  may  be  viewed  when  in  bloom  at  his  garden, 
in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea." 

[At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davey's  eflfects,  about  a  year  since,  it  was  pur- 
chased, having  two  offsets,  by  John  Goldham,  Esq.  of  Pentonviile,  London, 
for  £72  10s.  (about  $322.)— Co n(.'s.] 

Cmnellhi  japonica  var.  Ford'u.  This  is  a  variety  between  Lady  Hume's 
Blush  and  the  myrtle-leaved.  We  have  just  (Oct.  26),  seen  a  j)lant  sent  to 
London  for  exhibition,  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince.  and  Co.,  and  consider  it 
very  beautiful,  and  \ery  distinct.  We  understand  from  BIr.  Townsend,  the 
foreman  of  the  plant  department  in  the  Lucombe  Nursery,  who  has  shown 
the  specimens  to  many  of  the  amateurs  about  London,  that  it  is  universally 
admired. —  Gard.  Mag. 

Splendid  Dahlia  Exhibitions. — Cambridgeshire  Horticullural  Society.  The 
grand  show  and  dinner  attracted  a  very  numerous  company ;  to  whom  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  articles  exhibited,  and  the  elegant  decorations 
of  the  I'oom,  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  decorations  "  com- 
prised a  collection  of  lofty  arches,  arranged  as  a  hexagon  around  a  pillar,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  splendid  fuchsia.  From  a  point  on  the  sides 
of  the  hexagon  sprang  throe  triumphal  arches,  occupying  the  remainder  of 
the  tables.  The  shaft  of  each  arch  was  surmounted  by  a  Corinthian  capital 
formed  of  georginas,  the  colors  of  which  were  elegantly  varied.  The  frame- 
work of  the  whole  \vas  tastefully  decorated  with  laurels  and  georginas  inter- 
mixed. Not  less  than  six  or  eight  thousand  blooms  were  employed  in  the 
ornamental  parts  of  this  exquisitely  beautiful  show. 

Hereford  Horticidtural  Society.  On  the  centre  of  the  large  stage  appeared 
a  representation  of  a  single  striped  georgina,  coiriposed  of  nearly  300  georguia 
blossoms,  yellow  and  dark  icd  ;  it  was  6  ft.  across,  and  had  a  si)lendid  effect. 
The  top  |)etal  supported  a  floral  crown  formed  of  georgina,  hollyhock,  and 
convolvulus  wreatlis,  the  georgina  being  styled  "  King  of  Flowers."  At  the 
foot  of  his  majesty's  throne  were  two  cornucopia?,  pouring  out  the  choice 
treasures  of  Flora  and  Pomona. 

Warwickshire  Floral  and  Horticullural  Society.  The  exhii)it!on  of  geor- 
ginas was  very  S|)lendid;  Mr.  Bourne  of  Ashted  sent  a  beautiful  collection, 
but  it  was  too  late  for  exhibition.  J.  Woolley,  Esq.,  Mr.  Rushton,  and  Mr. 
Cowdry,  were  among  the  successful  competitors.  The  unwearied  friend  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  Kendall,  exhil)ited  a  design  which  formed  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  with  its  base  line,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Warwickshire  Floral  So- 
ciety," all  in  georginas  ;  the  whole  l)eing  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  W.  R. 
More  than  1000  bTooius  were  used  for  this  design,  which  were  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  orchestra,  and  nearly  occupied  the  whole  wiilth,  adding  juuch  to 
the  beauty  of  the  arrangements. —  Gard.  Mag. 
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[It  will  be  long,  unless  our  Dalili;is  hlnom  more  p"ofusely  tlian  theyhave 
for  the  last  two  yeurs,  before  our  exhibitions  will  present  sueh  a  display  of 
this  "  King  oi"  Flowers." — Conds.] 


Art.  III.     Cilleries,  Criticisms,  Sfc. 

Gentlemen, 

In  the  last  number  of  yotu"  valuable  Jilaga/.ine  (N».  2,  for  February),  at 
jnige  64,  and  in  a  Review  oC  tlie  "  Horticultural  Register  and  Gardener's  Mag- 
azine," for  January,  1835,  I  observe  a  notice  of  an  article  "On  the  Grape 
Vine,"  in  which,  in  the  p;irentliesis,  which  includes  your  Review,  you  have 
a  remark  as  follows: — "  But  the  snbstauce  of  the  communication  has  been 
published  in  the  New  England  Farmer — translated  trom  a  French  work  by 
the  Hon.  John  I-owell — vol.  vi.  pp.  73,  118,  and  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  useful 
work,  the  New  American  Orchardist."  Although  there  appears  to  be  some 
little  ambiguity  in  the  mode  of  expression,  ye:  the  more  obvious  meaning 
would  appear  to  be,  that  the  sid^stance  of  this  article  had  been  twice  before 
published : — 1st,  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  as 
before  stated;  and  2d,  in  the  New  American  Orchardist. 

With  respect  to  original  matter,  a  little  retiection  will  serve  to  convince  lis, 
that  some  of  those  new  and  improved  modes  of  jjractice  or  inventions,  which 
may  have  alreadj'^  been  successftilly  ado[)ted  i)y  other  nations,  and  in  other 
countries,  deserve  a  prior  claim  to  any  new  or  untried  invention  or  commu- 
nication, however  original.  And  all  important  inventions  or  improvements, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  which  require  time  and  jierseverance,  and  ex- 
|)ense  in  their  application  to  the  test, — and  all  that  is  new,  being  regarded  as 
innovation,  and  having  to  contend  with  all  that  is  ancient  and  long-establish- 
ed, they  require  to  be  presented  often  to  the  public  view,  and  in  every  new 
shape  and  original  form,  until  they  are  enabled  to  surmount  every  obstacle 
which  the  ingenuity  of  men  is  so  prone  to  devise,  and  until  their  final  and 
successful  adoption  in  practice. 

The  coimnunications  of  Mr.  Lowell,  to  which  yon  have  referred,  are  con- 
fined exclusively  to  two  systems,  or  modts  of  managing  the  vine.  1st,  the 
system  as  practised  at  Thomery,  a  village  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau,  near 
Paris.  And  2d,  as  connected  with  the  first. — On  the  system  of  close  |)lant- 
ing,  and  short  pruning.  I  might  have  spoken  of  the  system  practised  at 
Thomery,  as  serving  to  illnstrate  laws  of  nature,  which  are  alike  applicable 
to  other  trees  and  plants,  and  other  systems  too;  this  being  the  combined 
system  of  other  most  jMnfect  systems,  whose  principles  may  all  here  !)e  found, 
disclosed.  The  first  introduction  of  this  system  to  the  notice  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  is  justly  due  to  Mr.  Lowell,  [which  we  stated. — C'oiicls.]  His  ac- 
count, which  was  inserted  in  the  volmne  and  pages  of  the  New  England  Far- 
mer above  referred  to,  was  a  translation  by  him  from  the  Bon  Janiiiiier,  for 
1827,  a  work  of  1000  pages,  edited  M.  M.  Poiieau  and  Vilmoriu,  which  has 
been  i)ublished  annually,  at  Paris,  for  70  years.  In  that  work  this  system, 
and  tliis  system  alone,  is  described  by  the  resjiectable  editors,  tliis  being  con- 
pidered  by  them,  as  the  combined  essence  of  all  and  of  every  perfect  sys- 
tem. This  system  has  since  been  introduced  to  notice  in  England,  with 
more  important  particulars,  by  Mr.  Robertson  ;  and  his  account  in  the  Lon- 
don Hort.  Trans.,  is  from  the  Sow  JrtWmier,  and  the  Pomone  Francaise  of  the 
Comte  Lelieur,  and  from  other  sources.  My  accomit  in  the  New  Anierican 
Orchardist,  to  which  you  have  referred,  is  from  all  these  sources  combined, 
which  were  accessible,  and  had  come  to  hand;  to  all  whom,  individually  and 
by  name,  full  credit  has  been  there  assigned.     Yours,  William  Kenrick. 

J^eidon,  Fchruary  lOth,  1835. 
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Quincy  Market. 


Art.  IV.     Quincy  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  S,-c. 

Potatoes : 

_  t  per  1)arrel, 

Common,  j 'per  bushel, 

„,  i  per  barrel, 

Chenangoes,  j 'p^^  bushel, 

T,     .       »  4  per  barrel, 

Eastport,  ^^r  bushel, 

,,        c!     .•„    nier  barrel, 

Nova  Scotia,  j  j,^^^  ^^^^^1^ 

Turnips : 

r^  I  per  barrel, 

Common,  '  '       ,      ,    !  ,        ,     ,, 
'  (  per  bushel  (washoa) 

French,  per  bushel, 

t  per  barrel, 

Onions,  \  per  bushel, 

(  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  dozen, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  1^'c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  heads  : 

lied, 

Savoy, 

Drumheail, 

Brocoli,  per  head  : 

White, 

Purple, 

Cauliflower,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, 

I-iettuco,  per  head, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 


From 

To 

$  cts. 

$  cts. 

1  00 

1  87i 

40 

50 

]  25 

1  50 

50 

60 

1  75 

2  00 

75 

1  00 

1  25 

1  50 

40 

50 

75 

1  00 

40 

50 

50 

1  75 

2  00 

75 

1  00 

4 

6 

70 

80 

70 

80 

40 

50 

25 

37 

121 

25 

10 

12 

15 

20 

80 

:>n 

75 

75 

1  00 

25 

25 

50 

20 

25 

37 

50 

10 

25 

0 

12 

3:1 

37 

Squashes  and  PumpJcins. 

Canada,  per  cwt 

Common  crook-neck,. , .   

Liima, 

Pumpkins,  each, 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck 

Sage,  per  lb 

Marjoram, 

Savory, 

Spearmint, .- 

Fruits. 
Apples : 

_  , ,    .         (  per  barrel, 

Baldwms,    |  jie^  bushel, 

„  .        I  per  barrel, 

P«"'"'^'"«'i  per  bushel, 

-r,         ,.        (  per  barrel, 

Russctts,     jj;„  bushel, 

N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  barrel,.... 
Pears : 

Iron  white,  for  baking, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

Sweet  baking,  per  bushel, 

Old  St.  Germain,  per  dozen,. . 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

r.       u      •        ^  per  barrel, 

Cranberries,  {'^      ,      ,    ; 

'   I  per  bushel, 

Grapes,  foreign,  per  pound, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Oranges,  jier  hundred, 

Lemons,  per  hundred, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts,     j  P«r  h'"'-'--!. 

'     /  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  pur  pound, 

Castana,  per  pound, 


From 

$  cts. 

none. 

3  00 

3  00 

25 

50 

20 

50 

25 

80 

3  00 

1  50 

3  50 

1  50 

3  00 

1  .50 

3  25 

5  on 

2  00 

none. 

none. 

7  00 

2  50 

37 

25 

1  00 

75 

3  50 

4  00 

13 

ti 

4 

To 
$  cte. 

4  00 

4  00 

30 


4  00 

4  00 

2  00 

3  50 
]  75 

3  75 


7  50 
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Remarks.  The  market  continues  to  be  well  siijiplied  with  its  various  ar- 
ticles, considering  the  prevalence  of  the  cold  weatlier.  A  slight  increase  in 
prices  on  most  of  tlie  market  productions,  will  naturally  take  place  as  the 
season  advances,  and  the  winter  stores  become  exhausted.  Good  Potatoes  re- 
main scarce  and  nearl}'  the  same  as  in  our  last.  Common  kinds  are  tolerably 
plenty  ;  prime  Eastport  are  much  wanted,  and  command  a  slight  advance  from 
our  last ;  there  are  many  stored  about  in  dift(3rent  places,  but  they  have  mostly 
been  frozen.  Turnips  are  sufficiently  plenty.  Onions  are  in  great  demand  and 
very  few  to  be  had  ;  the  prices  have  advanced  considerably,  as  will  be  seen  by 
our  quotations.  This  was  not  expected  from  the  great  supplies  in  the  fall, 
and  the  very  depressed  rates  at  which  they  sold.  Beets,  Parsnips,  &c.  are 
plenty.  Radishes  come  to  hand  more  abundantly  and  of  finer  quality. 
Cabbages  are  not  so  plenty  as  they  have  been  ;  and  fine  Drumheads  com- 
mand high  prices.  Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers  are  much  sought  after,  but 
there  are  very  few  to  be  had,  especially  those  of  fine  quality.  Celery  has 
.idvanced  a  shade  ;  much  of  that  stored  for  spring  use  has  been  frozen,  and 
consequently  injured  in  flavor.  Lettuce  now  comes  in  much  more  plentifully, 
and  prices  have  decreased.  Squashes  continue  in  great  demand,  and  the 
winter  supplies  having  become  nearly  exhausted,  prices  have  advanced  ;  none 
of  the  true  Canada  are  to  be  found  in  the  market.  Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs  are 
not  generally  in  great  demand  ;  Parsley,  however,  is  much  sought  after.  Ap- 
ples are  scarce  and  much  wanted,  particidaily  for  shipping,  and  )»rices  have 
continued  to  increase  since  our  last.  Very  few  Pears  of  any  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  the  market.     A  few  of  the  old  Iron  Pears  for  baking,  command  the 
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prices  in  our  quotations.  Cranberries  are  scarce  and  high.  Foreign  Grapes 
are  all  out  of  the  market.  Lemons  are  plenty  and  sell  at  low  prices.  Chest- 
nuts have  advanced  a  shade.     Walnuts  are  more  abundant.  M.  T. 

Boston,  Feb.  20th,  1835. 


Art.  V.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  January  Slst.— Exhibited.— From  John  Heard,  Esq.,  specimens 
of  an  Apple  supposed  to  be  a  native  variety;  the  scions  were  taken  from  a 
tree  growing  in  Ipswich,  which  produced  fruit  more  than  sixty  years  since. 
Mr.  Heard  "has  named  it  the  Ipsvvicli  apple.  Size  large,  skin  fine  red  and 
yellow,  striped  with  a  still  darker  red.  Flesh  very  tender,  juicy  and  rich  ; — 
an  excellent  fruit.  Cork  Russet  ajiples  from  Mr.  Micah  H.  Ruggles,  of  Fall 
River;  the  same  variety  was  exhibited  the  17th,  and  mentioned  in  our  report 
(p.  78.)  Mr.  Ruggles  s'tated  that  they  had  been  touched  by  frost,  and  could 
not  be  considered  as  fair  specimens. 

February  lith.— Exhibited.— A  bouquet  of  flowers  from  Messrs.  Winship— 
consisting  of  Geraniimis,  Roses,  Schizanthus,  Hoitzia,  Alunsoa  incisifolia. 
Calendula  hybrida,  Erica,  Diosma,  &c.  &c. 


Art.  VI.     Meteorological  JVotices. 
FOR  JANUARY. 


Thermometer.— Mean  temperature  22°  11.  Highest  51°— Lowest  14° 
below  Zero. 

Winds.— N.  seven  days— E.  two— S.  E.  one— S.  three— S.  W.  six— W. 
five — N.  W.  seven. 

Character  of  the  Weather.  Fine  sixteen  days— Fair  six  days— Cloudy 
nine  days. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    MARCH. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines  in  green-houses  and  graperies  will  begin  early  in  the  month, 
to  swell  their  buds ;  plenty  of  air  should  be  given  to  ])rcvent  their  being 
Ibrced  out  prematurely,  as  it  would  tend  to  weaken  the  fruit  bearing  shoots. 
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If  the  vines  have  long  shoots,  and  appeal*  not  to  break  well,  bond  the  tops 
lengthwise  of  the  house,  to  prevent  the  fnll  flow  of  sap.  When  they  show 
fruit  they  slionld  be  tied  up  to  the  trellis  widi  strong  bass  matting.  Grape 
vines  in  pots  slionld  i)e  treated  similarly  to  those  on  the  rafters;  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  have  plenty  of  water,  and  as  they  show  fruit,  occasionally 
liquid  manure.  Grape  eyes  put  in  the  first  of  the  last  month  in  the  hot-bed, 
will  by  this  time,  if  properly  treated,  have  made  shoots  two  or  three  inches 
high  :  the  heat  of  the  mould  in  the  bed  sliould  be  kept  up  to  75°.  Eyes  put 
in  the  first  of  this  mouth,  will  make  wood  sufliciently  strong  to  bear  next 
year. 

FLOVVEH  DEPARTMENT. 

Ten-iveek  stocks.  Continue  to  sow  the  seed  to  bloom  early  in  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  in  the  flower  borders. 

Tender  Annuals  of  all  kinds  should  be  sown  this  month  in  pots,  in  light 
rich  soil,  and  placed  in  the  hot-bed. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  plunged  in  tlie  hot-bed,  to  forward  them  ;  separate 
the  roots  as  soon  as  the  eyes  are  discerjiible,  and  plant  them  in  small  ])0ts 
in  the  green-house.  Seeds  now  sown,  the  plants  will  come  into  flower  in 
August. 

Camellias  may  be  inarched  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Rose  cidtino-s  of  all  the  tender  kinds  now  put  in,  will  grow  much  more 
freely  than  at  almost  any  otlier  season  ;  fill  the  pots  half  full  of  old  broken 
pots-herds,  and  the  remaining  half  with  fine  sand  ;  place  in  the  cuttings, 
letting  the  bottom  of  them  touch  the  broken  pieces  of  pots. 

Calceolarias  in  small  pots,  should  be  shifted  into  a  larger  size. 

Polyanthus,  ./luricula,  and  Ranunculus  seeds  should  now  be  planted. 

Ranunculus  roots  should  be  planted  in  beds,  if  prepared ;  later  will  be  in- 
jurious to  their  blooming  well. 

Tigridia  pavonia.  The  bulbs  and  seeds  of  this  splendid  plant  should  be 
planted  in  the  hot-bed  ;  the  tbrmer  in  small  pots,  the  latter  in  rather  large 
I)ots,  filled  with  light  sandy  soil. 


VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber  beds.  Where  beds  were  made  for  forcing  cucumbers  the  latter 
part  of  January  or  the  first  of  February,  and  tlie  seeds  sown,  the  plants  will 
now  be  ready  to  be  hilled  out.  liaise  the  mould  under  the  centre  of  each  light 
to  within  aboutsix  inches  of  the  glass,  and  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  into 
the  middle  of  die  hill ;  earth  up  to  within  7tf///'a)i  inch  of  the  seed  leaves,  and^ 
give  the  plants  a  gentle  watering,  with  water  warmed  to  the  temperature  of 
the  bed.  This  should  bo  done  in  the  afternoon,  selecting  a  cloudy  day  for 
the  operation:  if  the  sun  sinnes  very  warm  the  day  or  two  following,  a  bass 
mat  should  be  thrown  over  the  frame  from  ten  until  two  o'clock.  As  the 
plants  progress  in  growth,  more  soil  should  be  added  to  the  hills,  of  die  same 
kind  as  that  which  they  were  made  of.  Give  air  and  water  as  the  weather 
will  permit. 

Broccoli  and  Cauliflotver  seeds  should  be  sown  when  wanted  for  early  use. 

Celery  seed  should  be  sown  for  a  summer  cro]). 

Tomato  and  Egg  Plant  seeds  should  be  planted.  The  latter  will  not  per- 
fect its  fruit  unless  the  seed  is  sown  this  month. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.      On  the  Professional  Education  of  Gardeners.     By  Grant 
Thorburn,  Esq.,  New  York. 

By  education  is  generally  understood  that  portion  of  knowledge 
which  is  obtained  at  schools  ;  but  we  shall  here  use  the  term  in  a 
somewhat  more  extended  sense,  and  consider  it  as  the  means  which, 
may  be  employed,  to  render  men  competent  for  performing  the  part 
which  they  undertake  to  ])erform  in  life,  with  increased  satisfaction 
to  themselves,  and  to  their  employers.  Education  may  thus  be  con- 
sidered, as  extending  to  every  thing  which  operates  on  the  body  or 
mind,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  existence,  to  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  life.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  shall  consider,  in  succes- 
sion, the  professional,  intellectual,  religious,  physical,  and  economi- 
cal education  of  gardeners, — previously  submitting  some  general 
remarks. 

The  knowledge  of  languages,  history,  geography,  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature,  which  a  gardener,  daily  occupied  with  his  profession, 
may  acquire,  provided  he  begins  at  the  commencement  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, and  continues  to  employ  his  leisure  hours  in  reading, 
till  he  is  twenty-one,  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  is,  by  no  means  in- 
considerable ;  not  that  he  can  or  needs  to  become  learned ;  but,  if 
desirous,  he  may  become  generally  intelligent,  render  himself  fit,  as 
far  as  conversation  is  concerned,  for  good  society  ;  prove  instructive 
and  entertaining  to  others  by  his  conversation,  and  provide  a  reserve 
fund  of  enjoyment  for  himself,  by  laying  up  a  store  of  ideas  for  re- 
flection in  misfortune,  disease,  or  old  age. 

The  grand  drawback  to  every  kind  of  improvement  is  the  com- 
mon and  degrading  idea,  that  certain  things  are  beyond  our  reach  ; 
whereas,  every  thing  is  attainable  by  tlie  employment  of  means,  and 
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nothing,  not  even  the  knowledge  of  a  common  laborer,  without  it. 
There  are  many  things  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  wish  for,  and 
which  are  only  desired  by  men  of  extraordinary  minds ;  but  let  no 
man  fancy  that  any  thing  is  impossible  for  him.  I  speak  from  expe- 
rience ;  1  commenced  a  seed-store  with  fifteen  dollars ;  finding  it 
thrive,  1  resolved  it  siiould  be  the  first.  And  now  I  think  it  is,  for 
while  in  Britain,  last  winter,  I  saw  nothing  to  equal  it.  I  say  again, 
let  no  man  think  that  any  thing  is  impossible,  for  this  is  the  bane  of 
all  improvement.  Let  no  young  gardener,  therefore,  who  reads  this, 
even  if  he  can  but  barely  read,  imagine  that  he  may  not  become 
eminent  in  any  of  the  pursuits  of  life,  or  departments  of  knowledge  ; 
much  less  in  that  of  his  own  profession.  Let  him  never  lose  sight 
of  this  principle — that  to  desire  and  apply  is  to  obtain ;  and  that 
the  attainment  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  application. 

It  may  be,  my  dear  sirs,  that  I  am  partial  to  my  own  countrymen : 
but  I  do  think  that  the  Scotch  are  the  most  intelligent  and  persevering 
gardeners  in  the  world.  This  proceeds  from  their  thirst  after  know- 
ledge ;  they  are  anxious  to  be  proficients  in  their  calling  ; — hence 
when  their  work  is  done,  instead  of  going  to  the  pot-house,  as  is  too 
often  the  practice  with  many  gardeners,  you  will  find  them  with  the 
midnight  lamp,  poring  over  Curtis's  Botany,  or  Loudon's  Gardener's 
Magazine.  Their  motto  is — second  to  none.  Let  every  gardener's 
apprentice  go  and  do  likewise  ;  it  is  only  when  young  that  this  habit 
can  be  formed.  How  great  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  gardener,  and  how 
great  is  the  pleasure,'  of  his  employer,  when  he  walks  for  amusement 
in  his  garden,  to  find  that  his  man  can  talk  like  a  proficient  in  his 
science,  and  converse  like  a  gentleman  on  general  topics.  I  knew 
a  gardener  in  Scotland,  whose  fortune  was  laid,  in  consequence  of  an 
hour's  conversation  with  his  noble  employer. 

Yours,  Grant  Thorburn. 

Hallett's  Cove,  Long  Island,  February  ilth,  1835. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Art.  II.      0?i  the  Physiologrj  of  the  Vine ;  with  Hints  on  a.  neiv  3Icth' 
od  of  forming  a  Vine  Border.     By  Francis  Hay,  Esq. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  tasted  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  horticultural  pur- 
suits, and  realized  its  advantages,  I  am  desirous  of  promoting  a  more 
lively  interest  in  your  useful  Magazine ;  socializing  in  its  influence, 
and  instructive  in  its  tendency,  correcting  our  former  or  present  er- 
rors, and  opening  a  broad  field  for  usefulness,  improvement  and 
pleasure. 
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It  will  be  my  object,  in  this  article,  to  excite  more  attention  to 
Vegetable  Physioloi,^.  This  science  teaches,  in  the  first  place,  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  neat  and  comfortable  department  for  the 
root,  whether  in  the  flower  bed,  the  grapery,  or  the  flower  pot. 
Nature's  means  of  neatness  are,  washing  with  rain  water ;  if  plants 
that  derive  their  aliment  from  the  earth,  cannot  enjoy  this  act  of 
kindness,  they  are  sickly  and  unfruitful.  If  we  would  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  plants,  whether  exotic  or  indigenous,  we  must  know 
their  history,  habitudes  and  wants,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

The  vine  being  my  present  subject  of  remark,  will  now  be  con- 
sidered. The  physiology  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  other  plants,  shows 
that  a  striking  analogy  exists,  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world.  Alimentation  is  performed  both  at  the  root  of  the  vine,  and 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  it  has  its  sexual  organs,  arteries 
and  veins,  absorbing  and  perspiring  pores,  above,  and  below  the 
earth  ;  it  has  joints,  if  not  muscles ;  it  labors  with  its  leaves  to  catch 
all  the  direct  rays  of  light,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents 
in  elaborating  its  fluids  ;  the  tendrils  are  its  hands  to  support  itself; 
it  partakes  largely  of  vegetable  instinct ;  the  leaves  have  something 
answering  to  eyes  ;  and  while  they  are  looking  for  the  light,  the  ten- 
drils are  feeling  for  the  trellis ;  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  trellis  wire 
they  commence  winding  around  it ;  the  fluids  imbibed  by  the  roots 
pass  up  the  main  canals  to  the  extremities  of  the  leaves  and  claspers, 
and  while  it  remains  in  the  transparent  parts,  the  light  performs  its 
office;  as  it  returns  to  the  root  it  deposits  the  albumen.  The  fluids 
move  up  by  expansion  from  heat,  and  capillary  attraction.  If  this 
delineation  of  tlie  vine  be  not  satisfactory,  I  am  able  to  produce  the 
high  authority  of  Burgamans  and  De  CandoUe,  who  have,  by  many 
experiments,  accounted  for  the  necessity  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  now 
practised  by  most  of  our  agriculturalists.  (See  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  and  Art,  by  James  Silliman,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Vol. 
xxiii.  page  138.) 

The  radical  habits  of  indigenous  vines  of  this  country,  differ  ma- 
terially from  exotics  ;  the  roots  of  the  former  keep  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  the  latter,  from  necessity,  striking  deep  for  moisture,  in 
a  dry,  hot  soil.  My  soil  is  cold,  adhesive  and  clayey,  without  good 
natural  means  of  draining  ;  the  consequence  (o  foreign  vines  is,  they 
are  weakly,  and  the  fruit  imperfect.  However,  neither  national  con- 
siderations or  cost,  have  been  able  to  overcome  my  preference  to  the 
more  splendid  appearance  and  superior  delicacy  of  the  foreign  grape, 
in  comparison  of  which,  all  our  domestic  kinds,  as  desserts,  are 
very  inferior  ;  but  for  wine,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kenrick,  whose  re- 
marks 1  consider  invaluable  ;  I  hope  this  gentleman  will  contribute 
to  your  pages  often.  The  best  situation  a  vine  can  have,  is  upon  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  south,  the  roots  running  south,  and  the  top  north, 
on  an  inclined  plane  or  roof,  and  raised  twelve  or  fourteen  inches, 
by  a  trellis  above  the  roof.     I  have  an  Isabella  vine,  about  four  years 
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old,  running  on  a  roof,  which  produced,  last  year,  three  bushels  of 
grapes,  and  all  well  matured  ;  the  roots  running  south-west  and  the 
top  north-east ;  my  cellar  drains  the  roots  well. 

I  purpose  the  ensuing  spring,  to  take  the  border  of  my  vinery  off, 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  leaving  an  inclined  plane  descending  from 
the  vinery, — to  lay  a  drain  from  the  lower  side  of  it,  and  pave  the 
bottom  of  the  border  with  bricks ;  then  to  lay  a  continuous  flue  in  a 
serpentine  form  ;  then  to  cover  this  flue  with  one  thickness  of  brick, 
the  joints  of  the  covering  to  be  filled  with  lime  mortar  ;  next,  to 
cover  the  bricks  with  four  inches  of  sand,  to  drain  the  border  ;  then 
to  fill  up  the  border  with  a  compost  of  manure,  well  decomposed,  or 
rotten,  with  soil  and  sand  thoroughly  mixed  :  this  is  what  I  call  a 
comfortable  bed  for  the  roots  to  lodge  in  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  flue 
to  be  opened  when  the  temperature  is  high  in  the  forenoon,  and  like- 
wise the  upper  end,  to  which  a  funnel  is  to  be  attached ;  the  funnel 
being  made  of  copper  or  lead,  will  be  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  ris- 
ing three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  border,  will,  when  the 
sun  strikes  it,  force  a  brisk  circulation  of  air  ;  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  this  funnel  as  to  the  vine  stem  before  mentioned. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  mode  of  warming  and  draining  the 
border,  is  its  tendency  to  dry  the  bed  too  much ;  but  I  am  more 
afraid  of  too  much  humidity  than  dryness.  But  why  all  this  prepar- 
ation about  neatness,  washing,  and  draining  the  roots?  De  CandoUe 
has  proved  that  plants  will  absorb  any  soluble  matter,  even  their  own 
excrements — which  is  very  baneful  to  them,  but  which  is  of  advan- 
tage to  other  plants — by  many  experiments.  Here  the  analogy  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables  holds  good.  We  cannot  violate  the 
laws  of  nature  with  impunity ;  all  we  have  to  do  is,  to  study  her 
economy,  and  imitate  by  art  her  provisions,  where  they  are  deficient. 

For  years  past,  I  have  made  observations  on  vines  in  this  vicinity 
in  open  culture,  and  have  found  those  vines  only  that  were  fruitful 
year  after  year,  to  have  grown  on  silicious  or  gravelly  sub-strata,  or 
an  assemblage  of  small  stones  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that 
Avere  pervious  to  air  and  water. 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  radical  circumstances  of  the  vine, 
it  remains  to  say  but  little  upon  the  external  parts  in  relation  to 
the  agency  of  light  and  air  ;  all  those  branches  that  have  their  leaves 
much  shaded,  will  be  deficient  in  the  vital  principle,  and  of  course 
weakly  and  unprofitable.  There  is  one  difficulty  in  carrying  a  vine 
Vipon  a  high  roof ;  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind  where  there 
is  nothing  to  break  it  off.  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
up  a  break-wind  or  turret,  to  defend  the  vine  that  runs  on  my  roof. 

I  consider  it  unsafe  to  prune  the  Isabella  vine  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  ;  if  the  vessels  are  thus  left  open,  and  it  be  a  hard  winter,  the 
vine  suffers  very  materially.  My  course  is,  to  wait  until  the  vine 
has  put  out  its  shoots  four  inches,  in  the  spring,  and  then  to  take  off 
branches  or  shoots,   as  space  or  the  strength  of  the  vine  requires. 
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Nature's  mode  of  feeding  the  roots  of  her  vegetable  ofFspiing,  is  by 
her  own  deciduous  fohage,  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  uliere 
she  jirepares  her  ahment  by  combustion,  concoction  and  fihration  ; 
in  cold  latitudes  concoction  assists  decomposition.  In  prepa;ing  a 
border,  I  would  recommend  eojual  proportions  of  soil,  manure,  and 
sand ;  all  subsequent  manure  must  be  from  the  top,  according  to  na- 
ture's rule.  Stirring  the  earth  often  in  warm  weather  is  of  great  ser- 
vice. Yours,  Francis  Hay. 

Charhstoim,  March  6th,  1835. 


Art.  III.  On  tJic  Propagation  of  the  Grape  Vine;  7vifh  Observa- 
tions on  its  JMnnagcment,  Priming,  ^^c.,  in  the  Green-house  and 
Grapery,  and  the  Formation  of  Vine  Borders.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

[Continued  from  page  97.] 

In  preparing  the  vine  border  for  the  compost,  it  will  be  necessar}' 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  soil,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet ;  but  if  the 
sub  soil  is  found  to  be  of  a  strong  clayey  nature,  two  and  a  half  would 
be  deep  enough,  rather  preferring  to  increase  the  border  in  width, 
than  to  go  too  deep,  especially,  when  the  bottom  of  the  border  is  cold 
and  wet.  Supposing  the  sub  soil  to  be  as  just  mentioned,  I  should 
recommend  the  earth  to  be  dug  out,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  by 
fifteen  feet  in  width,  and  also  the  building  of  a  drain  with  rough  stone, 
the  whole  length  of  the  border,  to  he  taken  through  the  centre,  or 
near  to  the  front  walk,  remembering  to  give  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
a  gradual  inclination  to  that  end  of  it,  where  the  superabundance  of 
water  win  be  carried  away.  As  to  the  dimensions  of  the  drain,  nine 
inches  or  a  foot  in  width,  by  the  same  in  heighth,  will  be  found  to 
answer  very  well  ;  but  this  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  mate- 
rials intended  to  be  used.  There  will  be  no  necessity  when  building 
the  drains,  to  be  particular  in  making  close  joints,  as  I  should  advise 
it  to  be  covered  over  witli  fir  shavings  about  six  inches  thick  ;  thev 
will  be  the  means  of  stopping  the  .soil  from  getting  into  the  drain, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  water  to  pass  off  freely.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  border  should  be  covered  over  six  or  eight  inches  thick, 
with  large  and  small  stones  ;  the  refuse  of  old  walls  and  other  build- 
ings, or  any  other  kind  of  course  rubbish,  will  answer  the  purpose, 
finishing  oft' with  gravel,  and  leaving  the  surface  as  level  as  possible. 
This  ought  to  be  done  in  a  thorough  manner,  because  it  is  not  one 
of  those  operations  that  can  be  done  over  again,  without  great  loss 
of  time,  and  considerable  expense.  There  is  liequently  more  pains 
taken  with  the  house  to  fruit  the  vine  in,  than  with  the  border  for  the 
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roots,  although  its  success  depends,  in  a  greater  measure,  on  the 
compost  it  grows  in,  and  in  keeping  it  in  such  regular  order,  that 
the  roots  will  not  suffer,  either  with  too  much  ivet,  or  drought.  I 
shall  now  consider  the  foundation  laid,  and  ready  for  the  compost. 
In  order  to  have  the  border  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  we  must  con- 
sider that  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  something  for  the  border  set- 
tling;  if  it  is  taken  up  to  the  heighth  of  three  feet,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  none  too  high ;  the  longer  it  has  been  completed  before 
the  vines  are  planted  the  better ;  if  these  items  are  not  particularly 
noticed,  and  the  vines  planted  as  soon  as  the  border  is  finished,  it 
would  be  found,  when  too  late,  to  be  a  very  great  error ;  for  the  soil 
is  sure  to  settle,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  compost ; 
and  then  by  making  the  ground  up  again  to  the  original  level,  the 
roots  of  the  vines  are  deeper  than  they  were  at  first  intended  to  be, 
which  will  be  very  injurious.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  the  holes  in 
the  front  wall  through  which  the  vines  are  introduced  into  the  house, 
must  be  cut  out  lower  down,  to  free  the  stems  of  the  vines.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  grape  vine,  generally,  where  it  is  intro- 
duced through  the  front  wall  into  the  house,  will  be  found,  on  exam- 
ination, to  be  somewhat  injured  by  being  pressed  up  too  tight ;  when 
this  is  the  case,  they  ought  to  be  loosened  immediately.  This  can 
be  remedied  in  some  measure  at  the  time  of  planting ;  for  instance,  if 
it  is  su])posed  the  ground  will  settle  six  or  eight  inches  below  what 
is  intended  to  he  the  level,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  planting  of  the 
vines  cannot  be  delayed  any  longer,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
plant  them  on  the  surface  of  the  border,  just  covering  the  roots.  This 
w^ould  bring  tliem  about  right,  by  allowing  eight  inches  or  a  foot  for 
settling.  Wliere  the  sub  soil  is  gravel  or  stone,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  of  forming  a  drain,  because  it  is  probable  there  would  be  a 
want  of  moisture,  in  such  a  situation  ;  the  border  might,  however, 
be  made  three  and  a  Imlf  feet  deep,  by  twelve  in  width.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  roots  of  vines  suffer  more  for  the  want  of  mois- 
ture in  this  climate,  tlian  with  too  much,  taking  the  seasons  upon 
an  average. 

in  tlie  montlis  of  April  and  May,  we  frequently  have  one  or  two 
days  of  heavy  rains,  and  cloudy  weather  succeeding,  with  scarcely 
any  sunshine  for  some  days,  when  the  vines  under  glass  are  in  full 
leaf,  showing  fruit  and  growing  freely.  At  times  like  this,  I  have 
known  the  leaves,  wood,  and  fruit,  to  be  more  or  less  injured  ;  some- 
times the  young  v/ood  is  affected,  that  has  attained  considerable 
strength,  with  a  disease  that  I  have  compared  to  the  rot,  that  sheep, 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  are  affected  with.  At  first  a  small  speck 
on  the  wood  is  discernible,  but  it  is  frequently  not  taken  notice  of 
before  it  has  spread  considerably.  The  rot,  as  I  shall  now  denomi- 
nate it,  increases  so  rapidly  round  the  young  shoot,  that  it  is  soon 
destroyed.  The  petiole,  or  footstalk  of  the  leaf  is  often  affected  in 
the  same  manner,  and  it  not  unfrequently  makes  its  appearance  on 
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the  peduncles  or  stems  of  the  bunches,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
most  promising  are  irrecoverably  lost.  I  believe  there  is  no  practical 
gardener,  however  careless  an  observer  he  may  be,  but  has  repeat- 
edly noticed,  after  pinching  of  the  tendril  or  claspcr,  (which  every 
bunch  of  grapes  is  provided  with,  no  doubt  by  a  wise  law  of  nature, 
for  its  protection  ;  when  the  vine  is  trained  to  trellises  under  glass, 
the  tendril  is  of  no  use,  so  that  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  universally 
pinched  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb,)  the  disease  to  strike  the  wound- 
ed part,  and  soon  consume  the  remainder  of  the  tendril ;  finally,  the 
stem  of  the  bunch  is  smitten,  and  the  cultivator  has  the  mortification 
of  being  an  eye  witness  of  the  whole  cluster  of  fruit  gradually  going 
to  decay.  Sometimes  the  tendrils  upon  healthy  vines  become  fruc- 
tiferous, and  bear  a  few  berries  at  their  extremities.  Nevertheless,  I 
should  prefer  to  take  them  off,  as  generally,  the  bunch  is  large  enough 
without  them,  and  always  much  handsomer  in  shape. 

The  ideas  of  cultivators  are  at  variance,  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
disease  that  affects  the  vine  ;  some  say  that  it  arises  from  the  roots 
being  planted  in  a  soil,  that  is  not  congenial  to  their  growth  ;  but 
when  we  know  that  the  border  is  well  drained,  and  the  compost  is 
allowed  by  scientific  practitioners  to  be  (without  one  instance  of  fail- 
ure) an  excellent  one  for  the  growth  of  the  vine,  we  must  look  for 
the  remedy  elsewhere.  I  will  briefly  state  my  opinion  on  this  subject. 
It  is  a  fact  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  either  arises  from  a  fold  atmos- 
phere in  the  house,  or  a  sudden  check  of  the  vital  principle  in  the 
vine ;  in  a  word,  a  regular  course  of  treatment  should  be  pursued, 
from  the  vines  first  swelling  their  buds  in  the  spring,  to  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit ;  all  stagnant  air  must  be  eradicated,  and  a  free  circulation 
ol  fresh  air  given  daily.  Even  in  rainy,  damp  weather,  the  vinery  ought 
to  be  ventilated,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  a  good  brisk  heat,  to 
counteract  the  dampness.  The  house  should  be  kept  perfectly  sweet 
and  clean,  taking  away  all  the  prunings  of  vines  and  other  vegetable 
substances,  immediately  after  the  work  is  done.  This  is  the  preven- 
tive I  should  recommend,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  is  strictly 
attended  to,  the  disease  will  rarely  or  ever  make  its  appearance. 

The  vines  that  have  been  raised  from  the  eyes,  can  now  be  planted 
in  the  border.  However,  as  they  are  growing  in  pots,  they  could 
be  placed  in  the  vinery,  and  by  good  treatment  will  continue  to  grow 
freely;  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  whole  growth  of  the  vine, 
so  far,  is  from  artificial  treatment,  so  that  we  should  be  careful  in  not 
giving  the  roots  a  severe  check,  by  removing  them  from  the  pots  into 
the  border  too  soon.  The  middle  or  latter  part  of  June  will  be 
early  enough,  waiting  until  the  soil  becomes  naturally  warm,  and 
there  is  some  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  fine  weather.  When 
planting  tlie  vines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  turning 
them  out  of  the  pots,  to  keep  the  ball  of  earth  entire.  For  a  grapery, 
I  should  recommend  the  vines  to  be  introduced  into  the  house  every 
two  and  a  half  feet,  through  holes  made  in  the  front  wall,  to  be  left 
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m  a  sloping  position  upwards,  and  the  top  of  the  hole  to  be  about 
eighteen  inches  below  the  front  sill,  so  that  the  stem  of  the  vine  will 
he  covered  six  inches,  and  of  course  no  part  of  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  ouiside.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  much  better  than  leaving  the 
stem  of  the  vine  naked,  which  is  frequently  the  practice,  for  it  leaves 
sufficient  room  under  the  sill,  for  the  mulching  of  the  border.  The 
sudden  changes  of  freezing  and  thawing  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
lias  a  bad  effect  on  their  stems  when  uncovered,  and  the  sap  in 
full  action  ;  and  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  summer  months 
often  checks  the  circulation  of  sap,  by  its  influence  on  that  part  of 
the  stem  where  it  is  introduced  into  the  house.  I  have  frequently 
seen  vines,  the  extremities  of  their  shoots  wilted  down,  and  even  the 
whole  of  a  strong  healthy  one  to  be  affected ;  but  when  the  stems  are 
covered  over  five  or  six  inches,  neither  freezing,  nor  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun  will  affect  them.  The  young  vines  should  be  looked  over 
every  two  or  three  days,  taking  off'  all  the  lateral  growths  as  they 
make  their  appearance  ;  also  shortening  the  tendrils,  encouraging  only 
one  shoot,  keeping  it  tied  up  as  it  advances  in  growth.  When  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry,  syringe  them  over  with  water  that  has 
been  in  the  house  some  time,  so  that  the  chill  is  taken  off".  The 
roots,  also,  should  be  watered  occasionally,  when  there  is  a  continu- 
ance of  dry  weather.  The  best  time  to  syringe  the  vines  is  in  the 
evening,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  begin  to  leave  the  house,  being 
mindful  to  give  air  every  morning  before  the  house  gets  very  hot.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  give  a  little  air,  say  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  again  at  eight  or  nine.  Airing  the  house  is  a  very  important 
point,  and  if  neglected,  the  vines  will  immediately  show  it.  Where- 
ever  long  jointed  wood  is  seen  in  a  grapery,  it  is  from  allowing  too 
much  wood  on  the  vines,  so  that  one  slioot  is  laid  over  another,  and 
weakness  must  be  the  consequence  ;  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  act 
upon  the  wood,  and  the  house  perhaps  at  the  same  time  well  aired 
every  day.  In  order  to  have  good  short  jointed  wood,  the  shoots 
ought  to  be  arraigned  in  such  order  that  the  sun  and  air  may  have 
free  access  to  every  part  of  the  branch. 

Yours,  J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  March  l]th,  1835. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Art.  IV.      On  raising  New  Varitties  of  Grapes  from  seed;  7vith  an 
Account  of  the  Variety  called  Pond's  Seedling.     By  Mr.  S.  Pond. 

Gentlemen, 

I  OFFER  you  a  few  remarks  for  your  useful  Magazine,  on  the  suc- 
cess I  have  had  in  raising  new  varieties  of  our  native  grapes  from 
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seed.  I  several  years  since,  first  commenced  sowing  seeds  of  the 
Isabella,  Catawba,  and  of  the  common  wild  grape,  and  have  annually 
sown  a  few  seeds,  with  the  ho})e  of  procuring  some  new  and  im- 
proved kinds.  The  soil  in  which  I  sowed  the  seed  on  my  first  trial, 
was  liujht  and  rich.  They  were  planted  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  deep.  They  nearly  all  came  up,  and  grew  vigorously — attain- 
ing the  height  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  the  first  season,  and  the 
shoots  proportionably  strong.  In  the  fall  I  pruned  the  vines  down 
to  within  about  four  inches  of  the  ground,  leaving  three  eyes  or 
buds.  They  were  not  protected  during  winter.  In  the  spring  I 
removed  them  from  the  seed  bed,  to  a  border  on  the  East  side  of  my 
garden,  where  they  were  trained  against  the  fence.  They  there 
grew  rapidly,  and  some  of  them  made  fine  shoots ;  in  the  autumn 
these  shoots  were  shortened  according  to  the  strength  of  the  vines. 
The  next  spring  the  vines  started  early,  and  I  perceived  that  one 
out  of  the  whole  number  showed  signs  of  fruiting.  I  took  particular 
care  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  to  do  ev^ery  thing  to  facilitate  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fine  cluster  of  fruit.  During  summer  the  vine  was  regularly 
made  fast  to  the  fence,  and  a  fine  straight  shoot  encouraged,  trimming 
of  all  laterals.  As  the  berries  arrived  at  their  full  size,  I  perceived 
they  were  very  different  from  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  or  any  other 
native  kind  I  was  acquainted  with.  I  therefore  concluded  that  it  must 
be  a  new  original  variety,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  fruit  to  ripen. 

About  the  first  of  September  the  fruit  began  to  color,  and  unex- 
pectedly, at  the  latter  part  of  the  month  it  was  nearly  ripe.  The 
cluster  was  gathered  the  first  of  October,  and  found  to  be  of  equal 
or  superior  flavor,  to  any  of  our  native  grapes.  The  fruit  was  first 
presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  October, 
1829,  and  pronounced  by  the  committee  to  be  a  very  superior  variety. 

The  skin  thin,  pulp  soft,  berries  round  and  purple,  bunches  fair 
sized,  rather  long  ;  the  wood  grows  short  jointed,  and  strong ;  leaves 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  Hamburgh,  and  are  destitute  of  the  downi- 
ness on  the  under  side,  so  common  to  other  native  grapes. 

Ripens  the  latter  part  of  September. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  stands  our  winters  without  the  least 
protection.  It  will  not,  however,  bear  our  hot  summers  and  preserve 
that  healthy  appearance  of  other  vines.  Before  I  became  acquain- 
ted with  this  fact,  I  was  anxious  to  remove  the  vine,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  procuring  a  larger  crop,  from  its  cool  aspect,  to  a  warmer 
part  of  the  garden.  I  then  had  built  a  high  fence,  facing  the  south, 
and  removed  it  to  its  new  situation.  That  season  I  procured 
two  layers  from  the  plant,  and  set  them  out  a  short  distance  from 
the  old  one,  on  an  easterly  aspect ;  they  produced  fruit  much  more 
abundantly  than  the  old  plant.  This  led  me  to  suppose,  that  the 
situation  of  the  old  vine  was  altogether  too  warm,  and  after  letting 
it  remain  another  year,  and  finding  it  still  to  be  shy  in  producing 
fruit,  I  removed  it  back  to  the  place  where  it  stood,  upon  its  first 
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bearing  fruit  from  the  seed.  It  is  now  growing  finely,  and  makes 
luxuriant  wood  every  season.  Seedlings  raised  from  this  variety  will 
undoubtedly  be  still  better,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  if  care  is 
taken  to  raise  plants  from  every  progeny,  varieties  approximating 
very  nearly  to  the  foreign,  will  be  the  result.  I  have  planted  seeds 
of  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  of  this  seedling,  and  have  a  number  of 
vines  of  aJarire  size,  and  a  few  of  them  have  come  into  bearing.  But 
none  of  them  are  very  good,  the  foxy  taste  being  predominant  in 
most  all.  I  shall  continue,  however,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  most  of  our 
native  grapes,  with  the  expectation  of  procuring  superior  kinds. 

In  a  future  paper  I  hope  to  give  you  some  remarks  on  the  propa- 
gation of  asparagus,  and  also  on  the  propagation  and  growth  of  the 
Plum  tree. 

Yours,  Samuel  Pond. 

Cambridgeport,  Feb.  22nd,  1835. 


Art.  V.      On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Dahlia.     By  Mr.  E.  Putnam. 

The  culture  of  this  superb  flower,  which  far  surpasses  all  others, 
that  our  gaidens  in  the  autumnal  months  can  produce,  is  very  simple  ; 
and  if  the  proper  varieties  are  selected,  but  little  care  will  he  neces- 
sary, excc[)t  in  very  unfavorable  seasons,  to  ensure  a  full  hloom  from 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  August,  until  the  plants  are  destroyed 
by  frost. 

It  is  in  airy  situations,  and  in  extremely  rich  and  moist  soils,  that 
Dahlias  produce  their  flowers  most  abundantly  ;  but  they  will  suc- 
ceed perfectly  well  in  gardens,  however  naturally  dry,  provided 
care  be  taken  to  manure  the  soil  wefl,  and  to  supply  the  plants  with 
water,  whenever  they  appear  to  require  it. 

The  tubers  should  be  planted  four  feet  apart,  each  way,  and  about 
four  inches  deep,  and  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  eyes  that 
vegetate,  one  only  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  as  each  plant  should 
have  but  one  leading  stalk,  which  must  always  be  securely  tied  to 
the  trellis  or  stake,  that  is  intended  for  its  support.  If  the  main 
stalk  is  properly  secured,  the  side  branches  can  be  easily  kept  from 
breaking,  hy  connecting  them  with  each  other,  at  about  half  their 
lengtli,  and  at  the  same  time  encircling  the  whole  plant  with  a  small 
string  in  such  a  way,  that  all  the  branches  can  rest  upon  it.  If  these 
branches  are  numerous,  a  part  of  them  must  be  cut  oft',  as  very 
bushy  plants,  in  general,  produce  but  few  flowers. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  if  Dahlias  should  be  forced  in 
their  growth  by  artificial  heat  ?  I  think  not.  If  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  to  be  planted  is  moist,  it  may  be  well  to  start  the  tubers 
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under  a  warm  fence,  and  not  to  transplant  them  until  they  have 
made  shoots  three  or  four  inches  long  ; — but  if  they  are  intended  foi- 
a  warm  and  dry  soil,  I  should  far  prefer  to  retard  their  growth,  even 
two  or  three  weeks,  as  when  planted  early,  they  are  apt  to  form 
their  flower  buds  at  a  period  when  the  weather  is  both  so  hot  and 
dry,  as  to  cause  these  buds  to  perish  as  last  as  they  are  formed. 

Tha  best  mode  of  propagating  Dahlias,  is  by  a  division  of  the  tu- 
bers, which  should  be  effected  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  each  tuber 
an  eye,  as  without  it,  the  tuber  would  be  good  for  nothing.  Dahlias 
are  also,  sometimes  propagated  by  cuttings  and  grafting — but  the  latter 
method  is  quite  useless,  as  it  is  at  best,  but  an  inconvenient  substi- 
tute for  the  former.  Cuttings  too,  it  is  seldom  worth  while  to  resort 
to,  unless  it  is  wished  to  increase  rapidly  some  choice  variety,  for  if 
they  are  struck  late  in  the  open  ground  they  neither  produce  good 
flowers,  the  first  season,  nor  ripen  their  tubers  well.  When  struck, 
however,  in  February  or  March,  in  a  green-house,  cuttings  make  as 
good  plants,  in  every  respect,  as  tubers,  and  by  many  are  supposed 
to  blossom  even  more  freely. 

New  varieties  are  of  course  procured  from  seed,  and  if  this  be  sown 
early  in  a  hot-bed,  one  half  of  the  plants  will  blossom  the  first  year. 
But  a  person  must  have  the  best  of  seed,  and  great  good  luck,  who 
from  a  hundred  varieties  obtained  in  this  way,  should  find  one,  that 
would  be  really  worth  keeping. 

The  following  rules  have  been  established  at  the  English  Amateur 
shows,  for  the  comparison  of  Dahlias  with  each  other. 

The  flowers  must  form  as  near  a  hemisphere  as  possible. 

They  must  be  rose  leaved,  that  is,  must  have  their  petals  round 
and  entire,  not  jagged  nor  fringed.  If  selfs,  (that  is,  of  one  color,) 
then  the  color  must  be  bright  and  clear. 

If  variegated,  they  must  be  regularly  so,  with  each  petal  marked 
like  its  neighbor,  and  not  irregularly  spotted. 

The  flowers,  too,  must  be  supported  on  stems  which  hold  them 
out  beyond  the  foliage,  and  render  them  distinct  to  the  eye. 

Now  a  Dahlia  possessing  all  of  these  qualities,  would  undoubtedly 
be  very  handsome,  yet  the  rules,  which  require  them,  are  so  artificial 
and  restricted  in  their  application,  that  even  in  England  they  are  not 
always  submitted  to,  as  the  prize  varieties  which  have  been  imported 
into  this  country  clearly  prove.  It  is,  however,  universally  admit- 
ted, that,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  form  of  a  Dahlia,  its  petals 
should  be  regular  in  their  shape,  and  their  color  bright  and  distinct. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  intended  to  give  merely  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  experience.  In  some  points,  it  may  hereafter  appear 
that  I  have  been  mistaken,  but  it  may  be  proper  for  mo  to  add,  that, 
whenever  I  have  planted  my  Dahlias  in  such  a  soil  and  situation,  and 
cultivated  them  in  such  a  manner  as  I  have  now  recommended,  I 
have  always  been  successful — but  have  never  succeeded  when  I  de- 
viated from  it. 
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A  few  hints  In  regard  to  taking  up  the  tuhers,  and  their  preserva- 
tion through  the  winter,  I  will  communicate  hereafter. 

Yours,  E.  Putnam. 

Saletn,  March  lOth,  1835. 


Art,  VI.  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  Annuals ;  with  an 
Account  of  those  choice  and  beautiful  of  late  Introduction ;  and 
Remarks  on  the  Varieties  most  suitable  for  planting  in  Masses. 
By  the  Conductors. 

Mimosa  sensitiva  (Sensitive  plant).  This  delicate  and  very  cu- 
rious plant  is  easily  cultivated.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots 
of  light,  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  the  hot-bed.  When  the  young 
plants  have  made  three  or  four  leaves,  they  shoujd  be  potted  sepa- 
rately into  small  pots,  and  replaced  in  the  hot-bed,  or  green-house, 
until  May,  when  they  may  be  turned  out  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
flower  border,  or  retained  in  the  pots.  We  prefer  keeping  the 
plants  in  pots,  as  the  heavy  rains,  which  we  often  have  during 
summer,  injure  them,  and  prevent  their  showing  that  sensibility 
for  which  they  are  so  much  admired.  Their  graceful  foliage  appears 
to  much  better  advantage  in  pots  than  in  the  border. 

Verbena  Aubletia.  This  beautiful  annual  is  at  present  rather 
rare,  and  in  few  gardens.  It  ripens  very  little  seed  when  grown  as 
an  annual,  and  will  consequently  not  become  so  common  as  some 
varieties.  We  had  several  fine  plants  last  season,  which  flowered 
in  profusion  until  checked  by  frost.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the 
hot-bed,  and  the  plants  removed  while  in  the  seed  leaf,  into  small 
pots,  filled  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with 
a  little  sand.  They  were  shifted  into  larger  pots  when  required, 
and  some  of  the  plants  we  turned  into  the  border  about  the  first  of 
June,  where  they  flowered  abundantly. 

Petunia  nijctaginifora  (White  flowered  Petunia).  This  elegant 
annual  has  not  yet  Ijecome  very  common  ;  but  its  great  beauty  en- 
titles it  to  a  place  in  every  flower  garden.  We  have  seen  plants 
completely  covered  with  its  snow-white  and  fragrant  flowers.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Sivcct  scented  Tobacco.  It  was  formerly  arranged 
under  the  genus  Nicotiana,  from  which,  probably,  the  name  arose. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  pot,  and  placed  in  the  hot-bed,  and 
shaded  for  several  days.  They  should  be  slightly  covered  with  soil, 
as  they  are  very  small,  and  would  be  apt  to  rot  if  they  were  planted 
deep.  When  the  young  seedlings  have  made  three  or  four  leaves, 
plant  them  singly  in  small  pots,  and  place  them  in  the  hot-bed,  until 
warm  weather.     The  plants  should  then,  except  such  as  are  intend- 
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ed  to  be  kept  in  pots,  be  turned  out  into  the  flower  border.  Tlie 
shoots  may  either  be  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground,  or  trained  np 
to  a  trellis  or  stake.  The  latter  method  we  prefer,  as  we  think 
the  flowers  show  to  much  better  advantage,  and  are  not  liable  to  be 
soiled.  When  they  are  not  trained  up,  the  heavy  rains  dash  the 
soil  over  their  delicate  white  flowers,  and  destroy  their  beauty.  The 
plants  will  flower  until  killed  by  frost.  If  one  or  two  are  preserved 
in  pots,  they  will  bloom  well  in  the  parlor  or  green-house  until  mid- 
winter, and  if  protected  till  spring,  will  resume  their  growth,  and 
continue  to  display  their  flowers  all  summer. 

There  are  now  three  varieties.  Petunia  nyctaginiflora,  phoenicea 
and  Willmoreana.  The  phoenicea  is  very  beautiful,  being  of  a  deep 
rich  purple.  Botanists  have  been  divided  as  to  the  proper  genus  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  the  following  names  have  been  given  to  it  by 
Dr.  Hooker  and  others  : — Salpi^iossis  integrifolia.  Petunia  violacea, 
and  Nierembergia  phoenicea.  Mr.  David  Don  has,  however,  satis- 
fied botanists,  that  it  belongs  to  the  genus  Petunia,  and  it  is  now 
known  under  the  specific  name  phoenicea. 

Canna  indica  (Indian  shot).  The  plants  of  this  showy  genus 
are  principally  natives  of  the  tropics.  The  indica  and  lutea  are, 
however,  easily  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  We  had  them  in  full 
bloom  last  season,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
The  seeds  were  sown  in  pots  in  the  hot-bed,  and  the  young  plants 
removed  singly  into  small  pots  in  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  the  hot- 
bed until  June.  They  were  then  turned  out  into  the  ground,  where 
they  flowered  finely — throwing  up  their  scarlet  and  yellow  spikes  of 
flowers,  to  the  length  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches. 

Mesembnjanthemum  cordifoUum  (Ice  plant).  The  seeds  of  this 
singular  plant  should  be  planted  in  pots  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  the 
pots  placed  in  a  hot-bed.  When  the  young  seedlings  are  sufficiently 
large,  they  should  be  potted  into  snjall  pots,  in  the  same  kind  of  soil 
in  which  the  seeds  were  sown.  As  soon  as  the  roots  fill  the  pots, 
they  should  be  removed  to  a  larger  size.  This  should  be  performed 
as  often  as  required.  The  plants  look  much  better  in  pots  than  in 
the  flower  border ;  and  although  we  have  grown  them  both  ways, 
we  prefer  the  former.  They  are  highly  ornamental,  and  contrast 
very  prettily  with  other  annuals. 

Ipomoea  quamocJit  (Cypress  vine).  This  exquisitely  beautiful  an- 
nual climber  we  consider  as  one  of  the  most  ornamental  plants,  which 
decorate  the  flower  garden.  Its  elegant  crimson,  star-shaped  flowers, 
intermingled  with  its  fine,  delicate,  and  deep  green  foliage,  presents 
a  mass  of  beauty  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  plant  among  the  whole 
list  of  climbers.  There  is  a  white  variety  much  valued,  and  which 
is  not  so  common  as  the  scarlet.  We  have  cultivated  both  varieties, 
and  growing  and  twining  together,  they  have  a  fine  eflcct ;  but  we 
prefer,  when  planted  singly,  the  crimson,  to  the  white.  The  seeds 
are  rather  difficult  of  vegetation,  and  often  fail,  from  want  of  prepa- 
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ration  pre\ious  to  planting.  If  the  seeds  are  planted  in  a  pot  and 
placed  in  a  hot-bed,  with  a  very  strong  heat,  they  will  sometimes 
vegetate,  but  they  start  much  more  freely,  if  previously  to  sowing 
they  are  soaked  in  warm  water  several  hours,  pouring  it  upon  them 
when  scalding  hot.  This  is  the  method  generally  adopted — but 
we  have  tried  several  experiments,  and  have  scarcely  ever  found 
the  seed  to  fail  when  managed  as  follows ; — take  the  seeds,  and  with 
a  sharp  penknife,  cut  off  the  hull  at  the  small  end.  This  will  allow 
the  germen  to  swell,  and  burst  the  remaining  part  of  the  hull.  We 
have  had  them  come  up  in  three  or  four  days  after  sowing,  when 
treated  thus,  and  we  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  recommending 
this  method.  Only  one  thing  is  necessary,  to  be  careful  in  cutting 
off  the  hull,  not  to  injure  the  germen.  When  the  young  plants  be- 
gin to  show  their  pinnated  leaves,  and  all  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
turn  them  into  the  flower  garden,  where  wanted  to  ornament  any 
particular  place.  They  will  not  twine  round  a  stick  if  it  is  perfectly 
smooth.  We  have  formed  pyramids  of  the  cypress  vine  by  driving 
down  a  tall  stake  in  the  centre  of  several  plants,  which  were  placed 
about  six  inches  from  the  base.  Strong  pieces  of  twine  were  made 
fast  at  the  ground  near  the  plants  by  means  of  pegs,  and  tied  at  the 
top  of  the  stake.  When  the  plants  cover  the  whole  space,  they  form 
a  compact  mass  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  a  pyraniidal  shape.  We 
prefer  this  style  of  training  to  any  other,  not  only  as  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  as  displaying  the  flowers  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


Art.  VII.  Observations  on  the  Camellia,  and  its  Varieties,  7vith  some 
Account  of  its  Introduction  into  Great  Britain  and  this  Country. 
By  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq. 

In  continuation  of  my  remarks  on  the  cultivation  and  treatment 
of  the  Camellia,  I  would  observe,  that  to  secure  a  full  and  healthy 
development  of  their  flowers,  the  plants  must  be  strong  and  well 
grown.  Under  the  influence  of  improper  or  indifferent  management, 
no  correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  size  and  beauty. 

To  grow  the  Camellia  to  perfection,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
plants  have  the  essential  pre-requisites  of  proper  compost  and  per- 
fect drainage,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  regular  supply  of  air 
and  water  ;  due  regard  being  had  to  time  and  temperature. 

When  not  in  a  growing  or  flowering  state,  they  need  only  be  mod- 
erately watered,  but  on  no  account  should  they  be  suffered  to  become 
dry,  under  the  false  but  prevalent  notion,  that  starving  them  for  wa- 
ter, will  produce  a  ])lentiful  supply  of  flower  buds. — It  has  been  my 
constant  practice  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  moist,  and  to  give  water 
as  soon  as  the  surface  began  to  be  dry. 
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The  CamL'llia,  during  the  winter,  sliould  be  kept  in  ratlier  a  low 
temperature,  (say  40  to  45  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,)  until  the  buds  com- 
mence swelling,  when  to  ensure  a  splendid  bloom,  the  heat  should 
be  raised  to  50  or  60  degrees.  At  the  time  of  flowering  and  mak- 
ing new  wood,  the  plants  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water, 
and  when  the  young  shoots  are  changing  color  and  becoming  hard, 
if  the  heat  be  increased  to  70  or  80  degrees,  it  will  cause  them  to 
form  their  blossom-buds  in  greater  profusion. 

Wliile  in  the  green-house,  tlie  plants  should  have  a  situation  as- 
signed them,  so  as  to  receive  as  much  light  and  air  as  practicable,  of 
which  they  should  be  the  daily  recipients,  whenever  the  weather  will 
permit;  but  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun 
from  May  to  September.  When  moved  out  to  their  summer  resi- 
dence, which  will  be  about  the  first  of  June,  or  as  soon  as  the  flow- 
er buds  are  formed,  they  should  be  placed  under  a  shade,  or  in  a 
shady  situation,  to  protect  them  from  its  scorching  rays  at  noon,  and  to 
give  them  its  influence  for  a  few  hours,  morning  and  evening  of  each 
day.  If  it  be  necessary,  however,  to  expose  them  to  the  sun,  they 
should  be  arranged  compactly  together  in  a  circular  form,  with  the 
tallest  in  the  centre,  in  regular  gradation,  according  to  their  height, 
thus  protecting  their  roots  from  the  intensity  of  its  mid-day  heat. 

During  the  hot  season,  the  plants  should  be  watered  at  evening, 
leaving  them  to  imbibe  the  moisture  through  the  night,  and  in  dry 
weather  frequently  be  syringed  over  their  tops,  with  clear  cold  water, 
which  will  much  increase  the  health  of  the  plants,  and  beauty  of 
their  foliage. 

In  this  latitude  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  early  fall  months  to  have 
cold  nights,  succeeded  by  hot  days,  producing  a  variableness  in  the 
temperature,  of  many  degrees.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  remove  the 
Camellia  to  the  green-house  as  early  as  the  middle  of  September, 
and  although  it  is  said  it  will  bear  several  degrees  of  frost  without 
injury,  I  am  confident  if  the  plants  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  where 
they  become  chilled,  and  of  course  the  sap  suddenly  checked  in  its 
circulation,  it  wiU  either  cause  the  flower-buds  to  languish,  and  finally 
fall  off",  or  prove  a  serious  detriment  to  their  free  and  perfect  expan- 
sion. 

The  flowering  of  the  Cameflia  may  be  forwarded,  or  retarded,  by 
being  subjected  to  a  higher  or  lower  temperature ;  and  though  its 
natural  season  for  blooming  is  in  the  winter,  and  early  spring  months, 
by  this  treatment  a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  throughout 
the  year.  An  example  of  the  effect  of  this  management  may  be 
seen  in  a  large  plant  of  the  Double  White,  belonging  to  the  Hon. 
John  Lowell,  Roxbury,  and  which,  he  informs  me,  has  so  changed 
its  natural  disposition,  that  it  now  comes  into  blossom,  in  August. 

If  wanted  to  flower  early,  it  must  be  excited  by  an  increase  of 
heat,  to  make  its  spring  growth  earlier  than  usual,  and  be  returned 
to  the  green-house  in  the  month  of  August ;  but  as  the  weather  will 
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then,  occasionally,  be  warm,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  plants 
near  the  front  sashes,  and  to  expose  them,  except  on  frosty  nights, 
to  the  external  air,  and  thus  by  degrees  gradually  accustom  them  to 
the  atmosphere  and  temperature  of  their  residence  ;  or  if  we  wish  to 
retard  their  flowering,  it  is  only  requisite  to  keep  them  in  a  tempera- 
ture so  low,  that  the  buds  will  not  commence  swelling,  until  the  time 
when  the  flowers  ai"e  desired. 

Having,  Gentlemen,  detailed  my  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  elegant  exotic,  I  shall,  as  proposed,  annex  a  descriptive  list  of 
those  valuable  varieties,  of  which  I  have  a  knowledge,  and  for  which 
I  shall  be  indebted,  in  many  instances,  to  the  following  standard 
works,  viz. — Illustrations  of  the  Camellia,  Chandler  &  Booth,  folio, 
London,  18:29  ;  Les  Camellise  de  Bollwiller,  par  Charles  A.  et  N. 
Baumann,  folio,  France;  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine;  Transac- 
tions of  the  Horticultural  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin,  he.  he. 

The  following  species  compose  the  natural  order  Camellea?,  accord- 
ing to  Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus  : — 

1.  Thea  viridis.     Asiatic  Researches. 

Camellia  viridis. 
Green  Tea. 

This  is  the  shrub  that  prcCuces  our  green  tea.  "  A  large,  strong 
growing,  almost  hardy  plant,*  its  leaves,  three  to  five  inches  long, 
very  broadly  lanceolate,  pale  green,  singularly  waved,  with  the  mar- 
gin reflexed ;  the  flowers  large,  white,  solitary,  mostly  confined  to 
the  upper  axil." — (Dr.  Hookcr^s  Bot.  Magazine.) 

2.  Thea  bohea.     Asiatic  Researches. 

Camellia  Bohea. 
Bohea  Tea. 

From  this  species  is  derived  the  Black  Tea,  under  whatever  name 
it  is  sold  from  our  shops.  It  is  a  plant  of  more  feeble  growth,  and 
not  so  hardy  as  the  former.  The  flowers  are  white,  small,  fragrant^ 
and  are  borne  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

3.  Camellia  euroyides.     Botanical  Register. 

Eiirya-like  Camellia. 

This  species,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is  considered  the  connecting 
link  between  the  two  genera,  Thea  and  Camellia  ;  but  little  is  known 
of  it  at  present,  except,  that  its  flowers  are  white,  and  resemble,  in 
many  respects,  the  Eurya  chinensis. 

4.  Camellia  oleifera.    Abel's  Journal  in  China. 

Oil  Seed  Camellia. 

Messrs.  Chandler  h  Booth,  in  describing  this  species  remark, 
"  that  it  is  the  famous  oil  seed  tree  of  the  Chinese,  and  called  by 

*  A  green  tea  plant  has  lived  for  many  years  in  the  open  air,  at  the  nursery  of 
the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  near  London. 
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them  Teha-Yeoa,  which  may  be  interpreted  the  'oil  hearing  Tea 
Plant;'  a  very  expressive  name,  as  the  phmt  in  appearance  closely 
resembles  the  Tea.  It  is  sometimes  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  a 
moderately  sized  cherry-tree,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  single  white 
blossoms ;  that  the  fields  which  it  covers,  in  the  distance,  look  as  if 
lightly  clothed  with  snow,  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  exhibit  one  im- 
mense garden." 

5.  Camellia  Kissi.     Dr.  Wallich;  Asiatic  Researches. 

This  species  is  of  recent  introduction,  it  is  from  Nepal,  and  in  its 
s;rowth  and  appearance  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Theas. 
The  flower  is  said  to  be  white,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  that  it  has 
ever  flowered  in  Europe  or  this  country. 

C  Camf.llia  Sasanqua.     Thunberg. 
Lady  Bank's  Camelliri. 
Cliaio  Whaw  of  the  Chinese. 

This  shrub  is  of  slender  growth,  the  foliage  small ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  semi-double,  and  smaller  than  those  of  Camellia  oleifera. 

1.  Camellia  Sasanqua,  war.  j3/en«  a/6«. 

Double  White  Sasanqua. 

This  plant  is  like  the  former  in  almost  every  respect,  except  that 
its  flowers  are  double  and  very  much  resemble  a  small  white  Rose. 

2.  Camellia  Sasanqua,  var.  rvhra  plena.     Botanical  Register. 

Camellia  malijldra.     Lindley. 
Apple  blossomed  Camellia. 

This  is  a  beautiful  variety.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  rose  color, 
seldom  exceeding  two  inches  in  diameter ;  very  full  and  regular  in 
formation,  resembling  strongly  the  apple  blossom,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  derives  its  name. 

7.  Camellia  reticulata.    Botanical  Register. 

Reticulated  Camellia. 

"Tills  is  by  fir  the  most  splendid  of  the  genus  that  has  yet  been 
introduced.  The  flowers  are  remarkably  handsome,  and  have  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  Paeonia  montan  rosea ;  and  when  ex- 
panded, measure  no  less  than  five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  propagate  than  any  of  the  other  Camellias,  and 
the  only  safe  way  is  by  inarching  on  the  single  Red  Camellia.  We 
are  of  opinion,  that  when  it  becomes  so  plentiful  as  to  admit  of  a 
trial  being  made,  it  will  be  found  to  be  hardier  than  the  Camellia 
japonica,  and  at  no  distant  period,  perhaps,  may  ornament  our  shrub- 
beries."— (^Chandler  and  Booth'' s  Illustrations  of  the  Camellia.^ 

8.  Camellia  japomca.     L. 

riibra  simpliri. 
Single  Red  Camellia. 

This  was  the  first  Camellia  introduced  into  Great  Bcitain,  and  was 
Vol  i. — NO.  IV.  T 
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known  at  that  time  (1739),  by  the  different  names  of  Thca  Chi- 
nensis  and  Rosa  Chinensis.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and  arrives,  in  its 
native  country,  to  the  size  of  our  plum  trees.  Tliere  is  a  fine 
plant  of  this  species  at  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  which  is  more 
than  twelve  feet  in  heighth.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  rose 
color,  and  freely  produced  ;  it  seeds  readily  when  impregnated,  and 
from  this  species  have  been  derived  most  of  the  varieties  now  extant. 

[To  be  Continued.) 


Art.  VIII.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Chinese  Chysanthemvms  (Cltrys- 
dnthemum  sinense.)  By  the  Conductors.  To  which  is  added,  a 
new  Arrangement  of  the  varieties,  by  the  late  Adrian  Hardy  Ha- 
woRTH,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.  &c.,  author  of  the  Narcissinearum  Mono- 
graphia,  &c.     Extracted  from  Loudon's  Gardoicr'  s  Slagazine. 

The  first  descriptive  account  of  this  most  beautiful  group  of  plants, 
was  given  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  transactions,  Vol. 
V.  p.  232,  &tc.,  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Sabine.  In  the  previous  vol- 
umes of  this  work,  he  particularly  described  several  varieties,  as 
they  were  introduced  into  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick.  Since 
then  nothing  has  been  published  respecting  them,  until  a  new  ar- 
rangement appeared  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Haworth,  in 
January,  1833. 

It  is  almost  wholly  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  that  praise 
is  due,  for  their  exertions  in  introducing  the  different  varieties  of  this 
elegant  autumnal  flower.  The  Chinese  are  supposed  still  to  possess 
a  large  number  of  kinds  not  yet  known  to  English  collectors ;  and 
as  they  are  one  of  their  greatest  favorites  in  the  decoration  of  their  gar- 
dens, it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  the  kinds  already  intro- 
duced were  procured.  The  credit  of  their  first  introduction  into 
Europe,  is  said,  by  Mr.  Sabine,  to  be  due  to  "  M.  Blancard,  a  mer- 
chant of  Marseilles,  who,  in  1789,  imported  three  different  plants 
from  China,  one  with  purple,  one  with  white,  and  one  with  violet 
flowers.  He  lost  the  two  last ;  the  first  lived  and  was  sent  to  the 
Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  in  1791."  This  is  the  variety  called  the 
old  purple — by  Mr.  Haworth,  Tassalled  purple.  From  1798  to 
1808,  Sir  Abraliam  Hume  imported  seven  new  kinds,  which  are 
now  among  our  oldest  varieties.  Much  praise,  however,  is  due 
to  him  for  his  exertions  in  procuring  them.  Between  1808  and 
1818,  only  two  kinds  were  introduced.  By  this  time  the  taste  for 
chysanthemums  had  become  much  extended,  and  the  Horticultural 
Society  directed  their  attention  to  the  importation  of  new  varieties. 
In  1819-20  fifteen  kinds  were  received,  and  subsequently  all  the 
varieties  which  are  now  known.     The  London  Horticultural  Society 
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possessed,  several  years  since,  forty  orio;inal  drawings  made  from 
growing  plants  in  China,  and  but  few  of  them  were  then  referable 
to  the  plants  imported. 

At  what  time  the  first  Chysanthemums  were  introduced  into  this 
country  we  have  no  accurate  account,  but  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
been  about  the  years  1805-6.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  have  been  sub- 
sequently imported,  and  above  fifty  kinds  are  said  to  exist  in  our  gar- 
dens. We  have  never,  however,  seen  more  than  thirty,  having 
cultivated  that  number  for  the  two  last  seasons.  In  the  fall  of  1831 
a  plant  was  presented  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  by 
]\Ir.  J.  M.  Ives  of  Salem,  wbich  be  received  from  Japan.  Professor 
J.  L.  Russell,  then  residing  at  Salem,  supposed  the  plant  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  C.  indicum,  and  so  communicated  it  in  a  paper  to  tbe 
N.  E.  Farmer,  (Vol.  xii.  p.  147.)  But  upon  a  subsequent  consid- 
eration, and  at  a  suggestion  of  ours  in  relation  to  the  plant  not  being 
a  variety  of  C.  indicum,  he  corrected  the  error.  This  variety  possesses 
little  beauty  when  growing  with  the  other  kinds  ;  but  when  blooming 
profusely  by  itself,  it  forms  a  very  pretty  object.  It  has  been  named 
by  Mr.  Russell,  bellideflorum,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
flower  to  the  Daisy. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  English  amateurs  and  culti- 
vators, to  seed  the  Chysanthemum,  and  consequently  procure  new 
varieties.  But  we  believe  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  made  the 
trial,  have  never  been  successful  till  the  season  of  1833.  In  the  fall 
of  tliat  year  Mr.  Wheeler,  a  nurseryman  near  London,  presented, 
at  the  Horticultural  Society  twelve  seedling  varieties,  six  of  which 
w^ere  said  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  to  form  a  great  addition 
to  the  Chinese  kinds.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  awarded  a  medal  by  the 
Society  for  his  success.  We  may  therefore  anticipate  as  many  vari- 
eties of  the  Chysanthemum  as  of  the  Camellia.  It  was  a  long  time 
after  the  introduction  of  the  latter  flower,  before  seedling  varieties 
were  procured,  but  they  now  number  above  two  hundred.  We 
may  expect,  in  a  few  years,  additions  to  our  Chysanthemums  full  as 
numerous,  and  of  as  distinct  a  character. 

The  Chysanthemum  will  never  be  of  great  ornament  to  our  gar- 
dens, if  planted  out  in  the  open  border.  The  early  frosts  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  seasons  in  sev- 
eral,) destroy  the  plants  just  as  they  show  their  blossom  buds;  thus 
preventing  the  display  of  their  flowers.  We  have  never  known  in  our 
garden,  a  good  bloom  when  planted  in  the  border,  although  in  some  gar- 
dens in  warm  situations  against  a  wall,  or  in  the  city,  they  often  bloom 
until  vegetation  in  other  places  has  been  destroyed,  scarcely  leaving 
a  vestige  of  summer.  We  would  therefore  recommend  planting 
them  in  pots,  and  transferring  them,  in  the  season  of  their  flowering, 
to  the  parlor  or  green-house.  Their  splendid  appearance  in  these 
situations,  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  herbaceous  flower.     And  in  our  estimation, 
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they  vie  in  richness  and  magnificence,  with  the  Tuhp  and  Dahh'a, 
The  season  at  which  they  bloom  is  when  all  the  other  production? 
of  the  flower  garden  and  pleasure  ground,  are  destroyed  by  the  cold 
frosts,  and  chilling  blasts  of  autumn  ;  their  various  forms  and  bril- 
liant colors,  also,  excite  our  admiration  ;  some  are  expanded,  some 
quilled,  others  tasselled,  curled  and  recurved  ;  the  colors  of  the 
flowers  are  of  almost  every  shade,  from  the  purest  white  to  a  deep 
purple.  It  is  only  from  a  prejudice,  that  the  flowers  are  common, 
that  they  are  not  more  highly  valued.  If  a  fine  collection  of  twenty 
or  thirty  varieties  is  seen  in  full  beauty,  we  are  confident  that  noth- 
ing further  need  be  urged,  to  recommend  them,  as  amply  repaying 
in  their  splendor,  all  the  care  that  may  be  bestowed  on  their  culti- 
vation. 

The  chysanthemum  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  stand  our  coldest 
winters  when  planted  in  the  open  garden,  without  any  covering. 
But  as  we  cultivate  our  varieties  in  pots,  we  prefer  to  winter  them, 
by  placing  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  or  dry  cellar,  whei-e  they  are  not 
watered  until  April ;  a  warm,  moist  cellar,  will  be  injurious  to  the 
plants  I  as  it  would  cause  them  to  draw  up  weak,  from  want  of  light 
and  air  ;  in  April  we  set  the  pots  out  in  the  garden  in  a  warm  place^ 
on  a  south  border,  and  give  the  plants  water  as  they  require.  They 
soon  begin  to  grow,  and  make  fine  vigorous  shoots  for  propagation. 

If  large  plants  are  wanted,  the  method  of  growing  them  is,  to  take 
the  old  ones  out  of  the  pots,  and  shake  off  the  soil ;  pull  off  all  the 
suckers  but  one  or  two,  and  re-pot  the  plants  in  the  fourth  size  pots, 
(supposing  them  to  have  been  in  the  third,)  in  a  suitable  compost, 
giving  water  every  day  after  they  are  well  rooted.  This  was  for- 
merly the  method  pursued  by  most  gardeners,  and  was  practised  for 
many  years  with  the  English  growers,  until  the  Chinese  method  be- 
came known.  This,  so  superior  in  all  respects,  not  only  saving  time 
in  the  propagation,  but  as  forming  much  more  beautiful  plants,  has 
completely  superseded  the  common  modes. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  shoots  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
cuttings  should  be  taken  off  (the  latter  part  of  April)  about  four 
inches  in  length,  cutting  smoothly  across  at  a  joint.  Strip  oft' the 
lower  leaves,  and  insert  them  in  pots  of  the  third  size,  (six  in  each,) 
in  a  soil  composed  of  loam,  peat  or  leaf  mould,  and  sand — place  the 
pots  in  a  shady  situation  for  a  few  days,  until  rooted,  when  they 
should  have  the  sun  a  few  hours  in  the  morning.  About  the  middle 
of  May  they  should  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  in  the  same 
soil.  The  latter  part  of  June  they  should  be  again  potted  into  the 
fourth  size  pots,  using  a  compost  of  loam  and  well  decomposed  ma- 
nure, in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  latter  to  tw^o-thirds  of  the 
former,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sand.  The  plants  should  be 
topped  in  the  first  part  of  July,  and  well  watered,  (using  liquid 
manure  occasionally,)  every  day,  throughout  the  season.  This 
SsAW  add  greatly  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  plants,  which  will  soon  he, 
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perceived  in  the  strong  appearance  of  the  foha2;e.  They  should  be 
kept  in  a  situation  where  they  will  be  shaded  from  the  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun,  until  September  or  October ;  placing  the  pots  on  boards, 
so  that  the  worms  will  not  enter  them.  Upon  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  they  should  be  removed  to  the  green-house,  or  wher- 
ever they  are  intended  to  be  kept.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  touched  with  frost,  when  they  are  forming  their  flower  buds,  as 
it  injures  them  very  materially.  The  plants  should  be  trained  with 
three  or  four  branches,  and  tied  to  sticks  as  they  proceed  in  growth. 
In  this  manner  they  form  stout,  bushy,  compact  plants,  and  produce 
flowers,  of  the  large  kinds,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 

The  suckers  may  be  used  instead  of  cuttings,  if  desired,  or  to  save 
time  ;  but  cuttings  make  by  far  the  best  plants,  throwing  up  but  k\v 
suckers  and  growing  more  bushy.  The  pots  may  also  be  plunged 
during  summer,  but  they  are  apt  to  make  strong  roots  through  the 
holes  in  the  pots,  into  the  ground,  and  when  taken  up,  they  are 
apt  to  be  injured  in  their  blooming. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  practice,  and  we  have  never  failed  in 
procuring  as  fine  a  bloom  of  flowers  as  could  be  desired.  They  will 
flower  in  any  soil,  provided  it  is  rich,  but  the  compost  we  have  men- 
tioned, we  have  found  to  give  the  plants  a  more  vigorous  and  strong 
growth.  The  following  arrangement  of  this  elegant  genus,  we  have 
copied  from  a  communication  in  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine, 
communicated  by  the  late  A.  H.  Haworth,  Esq.  This  gentleman  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to  Botany  and  Entomology,  and  his  loss 
will  be  severely  felt  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  sciences. 
We  have  adopted  this  arrangement  in  our  collection  of  plants,  and 
we  would  suggest  to  nurserymen,  as  well  as  amateurs  and  gardeners, 
who  have  good  collections,  the  importance  of  arranging  them  accord- 
ing to  this  method. 

Considerable  confusion  exists  in  the  names  of  Chysanthemums;  some 
varieties  are  mere  synonyms  of  others,  and  several  are  incorrectly 
named.  We  have  in  contemplation  the  cultivation  of  every  kind  now 
existing  in  the  various  gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them, 
and  correcting  their  names.  They  are  a  favorite  flower  with  us,  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  gather  such  information,  as  will  enable  us  to 
offer  our  readers  a  rorrect  list  of  the  sorts,  agreeing  with  the  names 
and  descriptions  given  by  Mr.  Sabine  and  Mr.  Haworth,  in  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society's  Transactions,  and  Gardener's  Magazine. 

A  new  Arrangement  of  Double-Jlowercd  Chinese  Chrysanthemums. 
*  Ranuncclus-flowerkd. 

1.  Yelloio  Indian,  Hon.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  330.  t;tl..  12.  and  v.  G.  p.  ^ACu     Of  .short 

.stature  (in  its  trroiip),  witli  very  late;  and  doiiljlc,  but  small,  flowers;  and 
forms,  with  the  next,  a  distinct  s|)c("ios. 

2.  While  Indian,  Ilort.  Trans,  v.  0.  ]).  347.     Siiortcr  than  the  preceding,  with 

very  hite  and  similar,  hut  white,  flowers. 
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3.  Warratah  Ydlotv,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  G.  p.  344.     Flowers  very  late,  with  the 

preceding,  ami  of  similar  size,  hut  has  much  more  entire  leaves,  and 
larger  flowers,  which  make  it  a  distinct  species. 

4.  Spanish  Brown,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  48l).  and  v.  5.  p.  420.     Of  short  firm 

stat(uv,  and  ratlier  early  and  beautiful  flowers,  the  size  of  the  preceding, 
and  with  smallish  leaves  a  little  more  [jinnatifid,  and  probably  a  distinct 
species. 

5.  Blush  Raminculus-JIowered,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  328.     Of  short  firm  stat- 

ure, and  fine-formed  early  flower,  of  a  blush  color,  and  peculiar  neatness 
of  form.     I  think  I  have  two  variations  of  it. 

6.  Small  Deep  Ytlloiv ;  Park's  Small  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  327.     Tall- 

er and  weaker  than  the  last,  early  and  small  flowered,  with  small  and 
blunt  pi;inatedIy-lobate  leaves.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  distinct  species, 
from  its  small  leaves  and  flowers. 

7.  Small  Pale  Yellow;  Small  Windsor  Yelloxv,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  415.  and 

V.  6.  p.  335.  Also  called  Alton's  Yellow.  Of  short  stiff  growth,  and 
early  flowering,  and  but  little  merit. 

8.  Small  Flat  Yelloiv ;  Small  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  tab.  17.  and  v.  5.  p. 

422.  Of  shortish  growth,  and  with  pure  yellow  and  expanded  early 
flowers,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  three  subsequent  varieties,  of  which  it 
is  presumed  to  be  the  origin,  as  yellow  is  the  most  predominant  color  in 
these  plants.     Their  forms  are  very  neat  and  regular. 

9.  The  Bvff,  or  Copper,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  420.     Also  called  the  Orange, 

or  Butt'.     Resembles  the  preceding  in  every  thing  but  color. 

10.  The  Rose,  or  Pink,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  344.  Also  called  the  Lilac. 
Resembles  the  last  in  all  tilings  but  color,  and  is  now  the  most  common 
kind  in  cultivation,  although  introduced  after  the  old  purple  hereunder 
e-numerated. 

11.  The  Pale  Pink,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  336.  Raised  in  Mr.  Colvil's  nur- 
sery, being  a  sportive  branch  from  the  last,  and  differing  in  nothing  but 
color.  This  and  the  three  preceding  doubtless  sport  mutually  into  each 
other,  and  are  perpetuated  by  cuttings  of  their  respective  sports  in  the 
first  instance,  and  offsets  as  well  as  cuttings  afterwards;  but  are  all  lia- 
ble to  sport  again,  from  pale  i)ink  throuirh  deeper  pink,  and  copper  or 
light  orange  to  briffht  yellow  :  but  their  shoots  aiul  leaves  are  immutable. 

12.  Expanded  Light  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  153.  and  v.  5.  p.  421. ;  and 
Bot.  Mag.  lab.  2256.  Of  middling  size,  and  with  flowers  in  the  middle 
season  (of  its  group),  but  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  last,  though  resem- 
bling it  in  form,  and  far  more  handsome. 

13.  Qiiillcd  Light  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p,  155.  and  v.  5.  p.  421.  A  sport 
only  from  the  last,  but  now  made  permanent. 

*  *  Incurving  Ranunculds-flowered. 

14.  Incurving  Lilac,  Sweet,  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.  tab.  7. ;  Curled  Lilac,  Hort.  Trans. 
V.  5.  ]).  155.  and  p.  421.  Also  called  the  Quilled  Lilac.  Grows  tall,  and 
flowers  early,  and  is  an  elegant  plant,  allied  to  the  preceding,  and  has 
proflnced  the  following  one  from  a  sportive  branch. 

15.  Curled  Blush,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  ]).  326.  Has  been  called  the  Double 
Blush,  aiid  Double  White.  The  flowers,  which  are  rather  early,  large, 
and  showy,  dying  off  nearly  of  that  color.  It  is  of  middling  stature  in 
its  group;  and,  although  a  sport  only  of  the  preceding,  is  now  an  estab- 
lished and  tnore  beautiful  variety  than  it. 

16.  The  quilled  Pink,  Hort  Trans.' v.  4.  p.  350.  and  v.  5.  p.  351.  420.  421. ; 
and  Bot.  Reg.  v.  8.  tab.  616.  Of  tall  statin  e,  and  one  of  the  very  latest 
in  blooming;  but  very  handsome,  and  repaying  by  its  beauty  every  care 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  gardener.  It  has  lieen  called  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all ;  but  with  me  it  yields  to  the  Gold-bordered  Red. 

17.  Large  (Quilled  Orange,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5,  p.  152.  tab.  3.  (upper  figure), 
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and  V.  5.  p.  421.     A  tall  and  large  latisli-flowcring  variety,  of  considera- 
ble beauty,  and  at  present  nncoMinion. 

18.  Gold-bordtred  Red ;  the  Ttvo-cohrcd  Incurved  of  Hort,  Trans,  v.  (i.  p.  .V32. 
333.  Of  tall  stature,  very  lat<',  with  tiie  most  perfect  and  Itea'iiit'iil  flow- 
er of  all  its  genns,  altli(Migli  only  of  the  middle  size.  Tiie  red  |)eials  are 
sln|)ed  with  gold  l)eneatli,  and  golden-tipjx'd  there ;  vvliieh  lips,  incurv- 
ing strongly  and  gracefully,  show  the  gold  in  a  front  view  of  the  flower, 
which  is  golden  likewise  at  its  base  within.  I  consider  it  the  most  com- 
plete of  all. 

19.  The  Superb  mile,  Hort.Trans.  v.  4.  p.  338.  nnd  v.  5.  p.  420.  A  late,  very 
tall,  and  splendid  plant,  with  large,  incurving,  very  double,  pure  white 
flowers. 

*  *  *  China- AsTKR-FLOwERKD  ;  often  sliowing  a  disk,  and  then  much  resem- 
bling China  Asters. 

20.  The  Sulphur  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  341.  and  v.  5.  p.  420.  A  beau- 
tiful variety,  of  tall  stature,  and  free  and  early  blooming,  with  middle- 
sized  aster-like  flowers. 

21.  The  Two-colored  Red,  Ilort.  Trans,  v.  G.  tab.  4.  and  v.  (>.  p.  342.  343.  A 
very  fine  and  showy  variety,  of  the  middle  size  in  stem  and  flowers,  but 
rather  late,  which  sometimes  shows  a  disk,  and  is  then  very  aster-like. 
The  bipinnatifid  leaves  are  far  more  laciiiiated  than  any  other  kind  ;  and 
J  think  they  constitute  it  a  distinct  species. 

22.  The  Earlij  Crimson,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  tab.  3.  (inferior  figure)  p.  151.  and 
p.  421.  Of  light  small  stature,  delicate,  and  apt  to  lose  its  le;ives  before 
its  bloom  is  finished.  The  flowers  are  middle-sized,  early,  and  very 
beautiful;  they  show  a  disk,  and,  when  well  managed,  have  ripened 
perfect  seeds  in  England. 

23.  The  Clustered  Pink,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  G.  p.  336.  Also  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Changeable  Blush.  One  of  the  tallest  of  its  tribe:  flowers  in  the 
middle  season  very  abundantly;  and,  although  the  flowers  are  but  mid- 
dle-sized, and  little  better  than  halt-double,  showinga  considerable  disk, 
and  greatly  resemble  China  Asters,  they  make  a  very  fine  and  durable 
appearance,  standing  the  weather  well,  and  becoming  much  darker  l)y 
age,  though  less  delicate.  This  is  a  very  likely  variety  to  produce  seed 
in  this  country. 

24.  The  Early  Blush,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  ]>.  326.  This  tall  and  almost  une- 
qualled variety  is  also  called  the  Double  Blush,  and  Double  White.  It 
flowers  very  early,  beautifully,  and  freely,  and  its  flowers  are  large,  and 
scarcely  show  any  disk  ;  and  their  color  without  is  light  blush,  but  with- 
in they  are  exactly  of  that  peculiar  lint  well  known  by  the  nanie  of 
Freneh  white;  and,  like  many  other  varieties,  they  are  very  durable. 
They  have  ripened  seeds  in  England. 

25.  The'Paper  While,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  417.  422.  This  exquisitely  white- 
flowering  and  noble  variety  is  of  tall  stature,  and  early  blooming,  and 
makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  a  general  collection.  Its  flowers  are  of 
the  middle  size. 

****  Marigold-flowei^ed  ;  with  well-formed  double  flowers,  resembling 
Double  Cape  Marigolds  in  shape  and  size. 

2G.  Golden  Bronze-baek ;  Golden  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  342.  and  Bot. 
Reg.  tab.  4.  (superior  figure).  Also  called  the  Large  Yellow  and  the 
King's  Yellow.  A  very  tall,  handsome,  and  free-flo\\cring  variet3^  The 
flowers  are  early,  and  of  a  high  rich  yellow  color,  but  bronzed  or  orange 
in  the  buds  and  on  their  outsides.  This  is  one  of  the  best  to  grow  as  a 
standard  ;  and  if  parted  at  the  root  and  anmially  transplanted,  succeeds 
very  well  as  an  herbaceous  plant,  especially  if  in  a  warm  or  sheltered 
situation,  duly  supported  by  a  stick. 
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27.  The  Superb  Clustered  Yellow,  Horf.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  156.  and  v.  5.  p.  421. 
and  Swein's  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.  tab.  14.  One  of  tlie  finest  and  tallest  of  the 
group,  b(;ing  liijflier  than  tlie  preceding,  and  witli  more  clustered  and 
more  neatly  feriiied,  pure  yellow  fiovvers,  but  tliey  are  later  in  opening. 

"28.  The  Gulden  Lotus-Jluwered,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  340.  A  very  splendid 
and  large  long-leaved  variety,  and  nearly  or  cpiite  the  tallest  of  tliis  genus 
of  plants;  liaving  late,  pure,  and  de^p  yellow  flowers,  above  the  middle 
size,  and  larger  than  those  of  any  other  yellow  kind  of  the  marigold 
form,  and  which  partially  endure  until  the  heavier  frosts  of  winter  de- 
stroy them. 

■29.  The  Changeable  Pale  Buff,  Plort.  Trans,  v.  C.  p.  380.  and  tab.  .3.  Also 
called  the  Pale  Cluster.  This  plant,  when  flowering  as  perfectly  as  it 
is  represented  on  the  above  cited-table,  is  one  of  the  most  showy  and 
splendid  in  the  group  ;  but  liiis  has  not  been  the  case  during  the  autumn 
of  1832;  all  the  flowers,  and  in  various  gardens  wliich  met  the  writer's 
eye,  being,  as  it  were,  degenerated  into  almost  buff-colored  and  spuri- 
ously quilled  flowers,  of  more  upright  ap|)earance  than  the  large,  expand- 
ed, flat  ])etaled,  and  variegated  ])urple  whitish  and  yellow-bufly  ones, 
so  charmingly  depicted  in  the  figure  cited.  They  are  of  the  nnddle 
season. 

30.  Starry  Changeable  Purple  ;  The  Starry  Purple,  Ilort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  339. 
This  beautiful  plant  is  one  of  the  most  variable-flowered  in  the  geims; 
its  very  late  flowers  first  opening  of  a  |)urple  color,  with  the  exterior  pe- 
tals at  first  few  in  nun)ber,  starry  aiidjialer,  especially  at  their  expanded 
spr)on-sliaped  tips,  soon,  however,  becoming  still  more  |)ale  until  the 
whole  well  exp;ui<led  and  very  double  blossom  becomes  regularly  more 
biush-cfilored  and  white,  than  ])ur|)le.  and  is  a  very  fine,  well-formed, 
variegated  flower.  The  stature  of  the  plant  is  of  the  middle  size,  but  its 
remarkable  leaves  are  much  more  laciniated  than  usual,  and  often  broad- 
er in  their  outline  than  long,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  in  the 
group,  and  of  very  considerable  size.  Wherefore  I  conceive  it  may  be 
a  distinct  species  from  all  the  others. 

31.  The  Late  Purple  ;  The  Late  Pale  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  413.  and 
V.  5.  p.  422.  and  v  6.  p.  353.  Also  called  Large  Pale  Purple.  This  is 
a  very  late  flowering  and  rather  tall  variety,  wliose  middling-sized  and 
well  expanded  blossoms  are  very  neat,  and  resemble  in  shajje  those  of 
the  preceding,  but  are  much  smaller. 

32.  The  Broivn  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  341-2.  A  tall  and  slender-twig- 
ged very  late-flowering  variety,  whose  middle-sized  flowers  resemble 
the  last  in  shape,  but  are  not  quiti;  so  flat  and  neat  in  expansion,  and 
their  color  in  the  group  is  very  ren>arkable,  being  of  a  very  dull  brown- 
ish or  reddish  pin-ple.  The  leaves  are  so  small  and  so  bluntly  lobed, 
and  on  such  slender  shoots,  terminating  in  such  long  and  graceful  pe- 
duncles, that  the  plant  is  probai)ly  a  distinct  species  from  Chrysantliie- 
mmn  sinense,  and  differs  not  so  much  in  leaf  as  in  flower  from  cm-  No. 
6.,  the  Small  Deep  Yellow;  above. 

*****  Tasskl-flowered  ;  being  tall  or  very  tall  plants  in  their  genus, 
with  very  large  doui)le,  and  more  or  less  conspicuously  drooping  flowers^ 
whose  petals  are  usually  elongated  and  quilleil,  and  often  greatly  resemble 
the  fortn  of  a  tassel. 

33.  The  Tassekd  Flame  Yellow;  The  quilled  Flame  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans. 
V.  4.  tab.  14.  ]).  349.  and  v.  5.  p.  421.  The  miignificeut  flowers  of  this 
tall  plant  appear  rather  late,  and  often  measure  above  five  inches  in  ex- 
l)ansion  ;  and  make,  |)erhaps,  if  not  a  more  neat,  at  least  a  more  showy 
appearance  than  any  other  of  the  group,  being  doidjle,  and  com|)osed  of 
innumeralde  chiefly  quilled  incurving  petals,  hanging  more  or  less  down- 
wards, and  when  at  their  best  resembling  a  flame-colored  tassel. 
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34.  The  Tassdrd  Salmon  ;  The  Quilled  Salmon,  Kort.  Trans,  v.  5.  tab.  17.* 
(iiitL'iior  filmic)  [  .  414.  and  p.  4'<J9.  Tliis  is  a  late-flowcring, slender,  and 
•iniccrul  plant,  with  large  ta!<sel- like,  and  iialf-expanded  drooping  quilled 
saliiinM-r<)li)r(  (1  llowcrs,  and  is  very  nneoninion. 

35.  The  Tassclcd  Yilloiv,  iinri.  Trans,  v.  (j.  j).  .329.  A  very  tall  and  strong- 
growing  large-leaved  variety,  with  nunierons  tassel-formed  dowers  of 
the  largest  and  most  showy  kind,  often  measuring  more  than  five  inelies 
over,  and  aj)pearing  rather  early.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
free- irrowing  of  the  whole  colleelion. 

m.  The  'qi,illcd  Yillotc,  Horf.  Tians.  v.  4.  p.  341.  and  v.  5.  p.  420.  This  is 
u  tall  variety,  with  rather  large  flowers,  of  the  middle  season,  or  later, 
prodneing  iis  blossoms  in  clusters  at  ilie  top  of  the  strong  upright  shoots. 
It  is  also  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Quilled  Straw. 

37.  The  Late  qiiiUcd  Ydloic,  llort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  343.  This  lias  been  call- 
ed a  very  late  and  not  very  desirable  variety  in  collections.  It  appears 
to  be  of  the  middle  size,  but  it  has  not  yet  opened  its  blossom-buds  with 
ine,  not  having  long  possessed  it. 

38.  The  Large  Lilnr,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  34-3.  and  v.  5.  p.  420.  Also  called 
the  Late  Lilac,  the  New  Lilac,  and  the  Semidoubie  Purple.  A  very  tall 
upright  plant,  bearing  but  few  double  large  and  clustered  flowers  at  the 
summits  of  the  branches,  and  those  so  late  in  appearance,  that  in  cold 
seasons  they  cannot  expand  well,  and  are  consequently  in  but  little  re- 
j)ute.  I  have  only  seen  one  plant  in  blossom,  and  that  in  my  own  gar- 
den. 

39.  The  Tassekd  Lilac,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  332.  A  middle-sized  or  rath- 
er tall  plant,  of  very  great  beauty,  and  one  of  the  most  fiesirable  of  the 
whole  group,  having  very  sliowy  tassel-formed  flowers,  five  inches  or 
more  in  expanse,  very  numei'ous,  early,  and  elegantly  drooping  from 
their  weight,  but  they  often  show  a  disk.  It  is  a  likely  variety  to  pro- 
duce seeds  of  the  most  promising  kind,  but  I  have  not  hitherto  hearil  of 
its  ripening  auv  in  England. 

40.  The  Tasseled  Purple  ;  The  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  334.  Has  also 
been  called  the  Old  Purple,  the  Old  Red,  and  the  Quilled  Purple,  and 
is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  327.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
rather  early-flowering  plant,  of  almost  the  middle  size.  The  flowers 
are  very  numerous,  gracefully  drooping,  and  of  middling  size,  and  are 
at  first  of  a  reddish  purple  color,  but  become  paler  by  age,  and  in  mild 
seasons  will  continue  in  succession  froni  the  end  of  October  to  the  se- 
cond week  in  January.  It  acquires  the  name  of  Old  from  being  the 
first  China  chrysanthemum  that  came  to  England  in  IModern  times,  and 
bloomed  at  Mr.  Colviil's  nursery,  in  Nov.  1795,  but  was  said  to  be  at 
Kew  in  1790.  The  great  horticidtm-alist  Miller  certainly  had  one,  or 
more  likely  two,  of  these  Chinese  or  Indian  chrysanthenumis,  in  culti- 
vation at  Chelsea  long  before;  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained what  sorts  they  were.  See  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  tab.  12.  p.  326. 
and  following. 

41.  Tlie  Changeable  Tasseled  Jflite ;  The  Changeable  Jfliite,  Hort.  Trans, 
v.  4.  p.  33G.  and  v.  5.  p.  419.,  and  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  2042.  It  has  also  been 
called  the  Old  White,  being  the  first  white-flowered  variety  known  in 
our  gardens.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Hort.  Trans,  to  have  been  raised 
from  a  sporting  branch  of  the  preceding,  and  indeed,  resendjies  it  in 
every  thing  but  color.  It  is  a  very  graceful  asid  elegant  plant,  and  in 
warm  situations  its  flowers  are  often  more  or  less  tinged  or  dotted  with 
purple  or  blush  color. 

42.  Tlie  JVarruw  qiiilled  IVldle ;  The  quilled  Wliite,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p. 
3.37.  and  v.  .5.  p.  419.  This  rather  slender  vari(!ty  is  almost  of  the  mid- 
dle size,  and  has  the  sleuilerest  and  most  completely  quilled  florets,  and 
the  earliest  flowers,  of  the  whole  group,  which  hang  in  gracefully  droop- 
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ing  tassels,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  next  in  almost  every  re- 
spect. 

43.  The  Great  Tasseled  White ;  The  Tasseled  JVliile,  Ilort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p. 
339.  and  v. 5.  p.  420.  Has  also  been  called  the  expanded  White.  Tliis 
large,  strong  and  broad,  deep-green,  shining-leaved  variety  is  one  of"  the 
latest  of  all  in  blooming;  but  its  lovely  llowers  are  larger  and  more 
showy  than  those  of  any  white-flowered  variety,  and  endured  to  the  end 
of  January,  1833,  the  date  of  the  present  paper.  No  flov/er  in  this  chil- 
ly clinrale  stands  the  cold  so  well,  or  so  long  continues  to  beguile  the 
fancy  of  a  florist  by  its  protracted  opening,  by  its  liardihood  in  expan- 
sion, and  by  the  soft  hue  of  its  snowy  blossoms;  currying  on,  as  it  were, 
the  flowery  beauty  of  lingering  autumn  into  the  very  bosom  of  winter, 
whose  ice  at  length  closes  the  temple  of  Flora  for  a  time,  until  the  her- 
ald flowers  of  spring  appear  amidst  the  melting  snow,  as  if  impatient  of 
delay. 

******  Half-double  Tassel-flowered;  with  only  half-double  flow- 
ers, and  narrow  elongated  quilled  petals ;  often  drooping  and  somewhat 
resembling  a  tassel. 

44.  Half-double  Quilled  White ;  Semidouble   (Quilled  IVhite,  Hort.  Trans,  v. 

5.  p.  158.  A  very  tall  robust  variety'.  The  flowers  are  among  the  latest 
varieties,  and  more  inclining  to  be  single  than  usual,  yet  of  too  late  oc- 
currence to  ripen  seeds  with  us.  They  are  very  large,  and  the  narrow- 
quilled  petals  are  very  singularly  waved,  and  as  if  pursuing  each  other 
from  right  to  left,  making  a  pleasing  and  almost  animated  appearance. 

45.  Half-double  (Quilled  Pink ;  Semidouble  (Quilled  Pink  ;  Hort.  Ti-ans.  v.  5. 
tab.  17.*  (inferior  figure)  p.  157.  and  v.  5.  j).  422.  and  v,  G.  p.  351.  This 
variety  grows  rather  tall,  and  flowers  latish,  but  its  flowers,  although 
but  half-double,  and  only  of  the  middle  size,  possess  a  degree  of  grace- 
ful elegance  and  lovely  hues  peculiarly  their  own.  It  is  at  present  a 
rare  variety. 

46.  Half-double  Bronze  Buff;  Pale  Buff,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  334.  Also 
called  the  Semidouble  Pale  Buff",  and  Reeve's  Pale  Buff,  and  Quilled 
Bufi',  and  the  Buff.  It  is  a  very  tall  and  free-going  variety,  and  its  half- 
double  buft"  large  flowers,  which  in  their  early  stages  are  much  bronzed, 
though  of  coarse  hues  make  a  showy  a[)pearance,  and  stand  the  weather 
better  than  all  others,  opening  rather  early,  and  continuing  late  until  all 
the  bronze  is  gone,  having  faded  to  a  dull  butf. 

47.  Half-double  Quilled  Orange ;  Semidouble  Quilled  Orange,  Hort  Trans. 
V.  5.  p.  412.  and   p.  422.,  and   v.  5.  tab.  17.**  (left-hand  figure),  and  v. 

6.  p.  352.  A  tallish  plant  vvitli  but  few  large  and  almost  single,  and  also 
some  nearly  halt  double,  flowers,  of  good  size,  but  making  a  poor  show. 

48.  Half-double  Pale  Quilled  Orange;  Semidouble  Quilled  Pale  Orani>e, 
Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  337.  Also  called  Semidouble  Deep  Yellow.  Of 
the  irnddle  stature,  with  few  and  late  flowers,  of  good  size,  but  compar- 
atively poor  appearance,  on  loosely  dropping  foo. stalks. 

Obs.    The  author  has  rejected  the  hybrid  word  sewii-double  throughout 
the  paper. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  Register  of  Rural  and  Do- 
mestic Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S. 
H.  S.  &c.  In  Monthly  Numbers,  8vo.  Is.  6d.  each.  No.  LVIII. 
for  January. 

The  number  for  January,  1835,  of  this  excellent  Magazine,  ap- 
pears with  several  improvements.  Under  the  head  of  Pomological, 
Abhorticultural,  Floricultural  and  Olitorial  Notices,  the  indefatigable 
conductor  intends  to  furnish  his  readers  with  an  account  of  all  new 
and  choice  fruits,  rare  shrubs  and  trees,  new  flowers  and  new  vege- 
tables, worthy  of  cultivation  in  the  fruit  garden,  pleasure  ground, 
flower  border,  or  kitchen  garden.  The  conductor  has  made  such 
arrangements  with  Mr  Thompson,  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  and  Mr.  Barnet,  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ed- 
inburgh, as  will  enable  him  to  give  all  the  information  possible  on 
these  subjects.  , 

The  first  article  is  a  "  brief  account  of  Mr.  Colley's  Botanical  Re- 
searches in  Guiana,"  by  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  who  sent  Mr.  Col- 
ley  out  to  collect  Orchideous  plants.  To  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  reading  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  plants,  we  ex- 
tract the  following,  as  showing  the  habits  of  that  singular  tribe  gener- 
ally termed  Epiphytes : — 

"  I  shall  now  attempt,"  says  the  writer,  "  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  aspect 
of  vefjfetation  on  the  banks  of  the  Demarara;  which,  though  not  so  large  a 
stream  as  tiie  Essequibo,  Massarotii,  Corgooni,  Berbice,  and  other  rivers  which 
were  afterwards  visiteil,  partakes  more  or  le.ss  of  the  characters  of  them  all. 
Tiie  forest  (or,  as  it  is  there  called,  ''the  hush  ")  usually  hangs  over,  or  ap- 
proaclics  near  to,  the  stream  ;  and,  to  a  Ein'0|)eaM  eye,  wears  a  rich  but  rather 
monotonous  aspect;  rt'lieved  only  by  the  "crowned  heads"  of  the  majestic 
palms,  or  the  broad-spreading  foliage  of  the  banana.  If  we  except  the  "  silk 
cotton  tree,"  the  trunk  of  wliich  is  found  of  prodigious  diameter,  the  trees 
are  not  usually  of  very  large  growth  :  indeed  the  redundance  of  vegetation, 
while  it  contributes  to  the  denseness  of  the  forest,  must  naturally  have  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  size  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  formed.  The 
"bush  rope,"  and  many  splendid  climbers  hang  in  light  and  elegant  drapery 
round  the  higher  j)arts  of  the  trees;  while  their  trutd<s  and  lower  branches 
actually  bristle  with  the  various  species  of  Tillandsi^,  Orchidea?,  ^rtiidejB, 
and  ferns,  among  which  the  right  of  "tree  room"  is  divided,  the  Tillandst'tE 
having  the  largest  share.  Epi|)hyllum  speciosum  is  also  found  growing  as 
an  epiphyte,  but  has  never  a  vigorous  appearance. 

"Flourishing  as  the  various  epiphytes  appear,  and  securely  seated  as  they 
seem  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  liarm,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  war  of  exter- 
mination continually  going  on  among  themselves,  as  violent  as  that  of  the 
wild  l)easts  which  rove  beneath  their  feet.  The  seed  of  an  orciiideons  plant 
vegetates  on  some  naked  portion  of  a  tree;  pseudo-bulb  after  pseudo-bulb 
is  formed,  and  the  plant  in  time  arrives  at  maturity,  and  begins  to  bloom  ; 
presendy,  a  rapidly  spreading  fern  advances  up  the  branch,  and  fixing  its  un- 
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relenting  stolones  among  tlie  cinstered  psendo-hnlhs  of  the  orcbidcous  jilnnf, 
literally  tramples  it  beneatli  its  i'eet.  Next  come.s  the  sscet!  ofsome  liiiae  Til- 
landsirt,  wliieli,  gei-ininating  among  what  you  inay  almost  term  the  "iiir"  of 
the  fronds  and  base  of  the  fern,  thrusts  its  wire-like  roots  into  its  very  vitals, 
and  soon  raises  over  its  head  a  jjyramid  of  prickly  loaves.  Terhaps,  too, 
while  in  the  heigiit  of  its  glory,  the  tyrant  Tdlandsm  may  itself  (t;el  ilie 
strangling  grasp  of  a  "bush  rope  ;"  and  tbu^',  in  its  turn,  Ix;  <lriven  froiu  its 
station.  Sucii  is  the  kind  of  vegetable  retril)ution  which  is  always  going  on, 
in  damp,  tro|>ical  forests,  among  a  tribo  of  |)lants,  which,  indeed,  form  noliie 
substitutes  for  the  mosses  and  lichens  which  assinne  their  places  in  our  own 
woods.  It  might  be  expected  that,  where  such  numerous  epiphytes  floin'isli, 
moss  would  also  be  found  in  abundance.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  cr.se  : 
scarcely  a  liandfid  could  be  collected  in  a  day;  and,  when  observed  at  ail,  it 
is  generally  foimd  extending,  in  a  narrow  strip,  from  tlie  trunk  to  the  braiicjits. 
This  scarcity  of  moss  is  severely  felt  by  the  botanical  collector;  for  it  forms, 
in  a  dry  state,  by  far  the  best  substance  in  which  Orchidere  and  many  other 
plants  can  be  packed.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  any  future  collector, 
who  may  visit  these  countries,  to  carry  out  with  him  a  quantity  of  dry  moss  ; 
of  which  a  large  supply  may  be  pressed  into  a  very  small  compass  ;  so  small, 
indeed,  that  the  room  it  would  occupy,  in  the  passage  out,  need  not  at  all  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

"  Orchidcfe  l)eing,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  principal  object  of  Mr. 
Colley's  expedition,  I  will  here  bring  forward  a  few  particidai-s  which  1  have 
gathered  respecting  their  habits,  «Scc.  &c.  They  are  by  no  means  scattered 
in  every  <lirection,  or  on  every  tree;  but  appear  very  ca|)ricious  in  their 
choice  of  situation.  A  river  may  he  ascended  for  twenty  miles  without  an 
orchideous  plant  being  seen  ;  vvhile,  on  a  sudden  turn  of  the  stream,  every 
tree  becomes  covered  vvi*h  thein :  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  a  favorite 
aspect ;  for  on  some  of  the  rivers  which  Mr.  Colley  visited,  he  found  then» 
exclusively  on  the  northern  exposur*^,  while,  on  others,  they  occupied  the 
southern.  The  situations  in  wliich  they  are  most  usually  found,  are  those 
parts  of  a  forest  where  old  and  broken  wood  occurs,  or  on  ilie  skirts  of  the 
savannas.  These  savannas  are  large  open  breaks  in  the  woods,  covered  with 
fine  white  sand,  which  has,  at  night,  the  appearance  of  snow.  They  con- 
tain, also,  many  low  and  stunted  bushes.  The  Orchidia;  seem  to  like  an 
airy  and  exposed  dwelling-place;  being  found  on  the  more  prominent  partn 
of  a  tree,  and  not  in  the  shade,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Colley  only 
found  in  one  instance  an  orchideous  plant  in  the  heart  of  a  forest;  and  tliis 
was  growing  on  the  prostrate  truidi  of  a  tree,  so  rotten  as  to  fall  to  j)ieces 
when  pressed  with  the  foot.  This  ])lant  is  ex|)ected  to  prove  of  an  entirely 
new  genus.  In  the  large  river  Berbice,  the  Orchideee  were  seen  seated  on  the 
summits  of  such  high  trees  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  get  jwssession 
of  them,  to  cut  down  the  trees  on  which  they  grew,  Wliat  would  be  thought, 
in  this  island,  if  a  person  were  to  cut  down  a  tree  to  bring  him  within  reach 
of  a  weed?  for  in  no  other  light  are  these  glorious  plants  regarded  abroad, 
which  here  actually  sell  for  five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  guineas  apiece.  It  n)ay 
be  asked,  "  Why  not  clinil)  the  trees?  "  This  is  rpiite  out  of  the  rpiestion  ; 
for  they  swarm  to  such  a  degree,  with  the  great  black  ants,  scorpions,  and 
snakes,  that  nothing  would  induce  even  an  Indi;ui  to  venture  to  ascend 
them.  The  plants  themselves,  when  torn  from  tlie  trcje,  require  very  dainty 
fingering,  being  fretpiently  made  the  lurking-place  of  some  scorpion,  or 
of  a  nest  of  these  fiery  ants.  The  best  way  is  to  jtlunge  >hem  instantly  into 
w.'   er,  which  either  drowns  or  ejects  all  these  dangerous  lodgers. 

"For  the  benefit  of  future  collectors,"  Mr.  Kateman  says,  "I  must  warn 
them  against  the  use  of  an  Indian-rubber  cloak  in  a  tropical  country  ;  for 
the  heat  of  the  sun  soon  melts  the  preparation,  v.  inch,  of  course,  not  only 
ceases  to  exclude  the  wet,  but  glues  itself  to  the  skin. 

"It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  add  of  Mr.  Colley,  that  though  often  ex- 
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posed  to  the  drenchinj^dewsof  niglit,  in  ahammockslnng  between  two  trees, 
and'tliongh  harrassed  by  privations  in  every  iiirni,  slill  such  was  his  iron 
constitution,  that  (huing  tlie  wiioie  five  mouths  of  iiis  stay,  lie  enjoyed 
the  most  perfect  health." 

In  Article  XV.  under  the  head  of  Pomological  Notices,  we  find 
the  following  account  of  a  new  Peach,  by  Mr.  Thompson : — 

"  The  Peche  de  Seniach  is  tiie  name  of  this  fruit;  and  it  was  received,  by 
the  Horticultural  Society,  from  M.  Antlibert,  nursiM-ynian  at  Tarascon  (de- 
j)artement  des  Bouciies  liu  Rhone.)  It  fruited  fijr  the  first  time,  last  season  ; 
and  is  a  very  fine  large  melting  late  sort.  In  llie  garden  of  the  Society  there 
are  many  hundreds  of  new  sorts  of  (ruit  that  are  nf)w  coming  into  a  bearing 
state  ;  and,  among  tiiem,  some  tens  may  probai)ly  be  foimd  excellent.  These 
the  public  will  have  an  early  opportunity  of  knowing  and  |)rocuring,  as  soon 
as  their  merits  are  ascertained,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  you  iiave 
made  with  a  view  to  that  end." 

As  new  fruits,  deserving  of  trial  in  England,  Mr.  Thompson  recom- 
mends the  following  Arnerican  varieties.  Apples: — Benoni,  Early 
Bough,  (^Coxe),  St.  Lawrence,  (Corse),  Corse's  Indian  Prince, 
(^Corse),  Killam  Hill,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Rawle's  Janett,  and 
Striped  June  apple.  Pears : — Dearborn's  SeedHng,  Gushing,  (S. 
Downer,  Esq.),  Dix,  (S.  D.,  Esq.),  Gore's  Heathcot,  Wilkinson, 
(S.  D.,  Esq.),  and  Lewis,  ( S.  D.,  Esq.)  Plums: — Bleeker's 
Gage,  Huling's  Superb,  Blue  November  Gage,  and  several  of  Mr. 
Corse's  varieties.  All  these  are  described  from  Mr.  Kenrick's 
American  Orchardist.  Their  excellence  will  be  proved  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Chiswick,  and  their 
merits  made  known  through  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 

For  a  collection  of  Pears,  where  the  space  is  limited,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son recommends  the  following  : — 

"Jargonelle,  IMavia  Louise,  Beiure  de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Diel,  Glout 
morceau,  Easter  beurre,  Bcurre  ranee.  These  are  all  of  first-rate  excellence, 
deserving  the  protection  of  walls,  where  such  can  be  afforded  ;  but,  witii  the 
exception  of  the  jargonelle,  they  arc  all  haidy  eitongh  for  standards,  in  any 
climate  tolerably  good  as  regards  the  growth  of  this  class  of  fruits.  It  would 
hi.  difficult  to  select  fewer  sorts  than  tiie  above  ;  because  some  might  prefer 
a  sort  which  would  come  fit  for  use  in  autmnn,  others  in  winter  or  spring. 
Several  sorts  may,  however,  be  worked  on  the  same  tree,  where  the  space 
will  not  admit  of  one  of  each  being  jilanted.  For  instance,  the  BeiuTe  de 
Capiaumont  is  such  a  great  and  constant  bearer  (nothing  to  the  coiitraiy  has 
been  observed  of  it  since  it  first  began  to  bear  in  this  coimtry),  that  a  whole 
tree  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  a  small  demand;  it  might,  therefore, 
be  partly  worked  with  Glout  morceau  or  Easter  bemre.  It  may  be  farther 
remarked,  tnat  the  Beurre  Diel  rerpiires  to  have  the  branches  kejjt  rather 
thin,  as  otherwise,  its  large  and  abundant  foliage  becomes  too  dense  for  the 
admission  of  the  sun  anil  air  to  the  fruit." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Olitorial  Notices,"  some  new  vegetables  are 
mentioned.  A  new  Pea,  called  the  D^Auvergne  Pea,  is  said  to  be 
excellent.  It  was  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  by  M. 
Vilmorin,  of  Paris.  Seeds  of  vegetables  and  flowers  ripened  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  England,  last  season. 
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Art.  ir.  The  Plorindtural  Cabinet  and  Florist's  Magazine.  Con- 
ducted by  Joseph  Harkison.  In  monthly  numbers,  8vo.  London, 
No.  XXill. ;  January,  1835. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  little  work,  and  contains  much  infor- 
mation for  the  florist.  Tlie  work  has  already  reached  two  vol- 
umes, and  this  number  is  the  commencement  of  the  third.  We  shall 
occasionally  review  the  work,  extracting  such  matter  as  we  think 
will  add  value  to  our  Magazine. 

The  first  article  is,  "  on  the  impregnation  and  raising  of  the  Carna- 
tion and  Pink  from  seed."  In  this  the  correspondent  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  mode  of  proceeding : — 

"I  select  such  flowers  as  are  perfectly  double,  and  I  know  of  none  better 
than  the  lollowiu^j: — Roi  de  Capucliiiis,  s.  b. ;  Wood's  William  the  Fourtii, 
c.  h. ;  Addeiibroke's  Lydia,  s.  f  ;  Lancashire  Lass,  r.  f. ;  Turner's  Princess 
Cliarlotie,  p.  f.  In  Picotecs— Hufiou's  Will  Slukoly,  r.  ]). ;  Annesley's  Achil- 
les, r.  ]). ;  Ifufton'ri  Miss  Willoufihby,  p.]).;  and  Jeeve's  Moonraker,  p.p. 
Tliat  such  flowers  as  these  may  produce  seed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  let  every 
bud  remain  to  bloom.  When  tiiey  are  fully  ex))anded,  and  the  pistils  assiune 
a  glittering  icy  a])pearance,  take  any  one  hall-expanded  bloom,  and  tear  it 
open,  when  will  be  seen  the  apices,  or  pods,  containing  the  pollen,  or  dust: 
take  one  of  these,  and,  if  not  already  biu'st,  o])en  it,  and  draw  it  along  the  pis- 
tils, tiil  you  see  some  of  the  ])owder  adhering  to  them.  If  this  has  been  pro- 
perly done,  the  bloom  will  close  in  two  or  three  hours ;  and  if  no  alteration 
takes  place,  repeat  it  till  it  docs.  Li  two  or  three  days  after  imjiregnation 
has  taken  place,  cut  off"  all  the  other  buds,  and  remove  the  plant  to  a  situa- 
tion where  it  will  get  plenty  of  sun;  keep  it  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
protect  the  ca[)sule  from  rain,  by  placing  a  square  piece  of  thin  board  upon 
the  stick,  just  above  it ;  gather  the  seed  when  ri|)e,  and  keep  it  in  the  pod 
in  a  well-corked  vial.  Ii  will  be  also  necessary  to  protect  the  pod  from  ear- 
wigs, which  is  best  done  by  winding  a  little  fresh  sheej)'s  wool  roimd  the 
stick  and  stem;  they  will  not  attempt  to  ])ass  over  it,  as  it  entangles  them. 

"These  directions  a])ply  equally  as  well  to  Piid\S,  with  the  exception  that 
the  bloom  from  which  the  pollen  is  to  be  taken  must  be  o})ened  before  it  be- 
gins to  expand,  or  the  apices  will  all  be  burst,  and  the  pollen  gone." 

Article  3  is  "on  the  Blooming  of  Double  Stocks  in  Pots,"  "It  is  com- 
monly known,"  says  the  writer,  "that  innumerable  quantities  of  plants  of 
the  Scarlet  and  White  Stock  are  annually  bloomed  in  pots  ;  but  the  difficid- 
ty  which  occurs  in  procuring  strong  blooming  plants  in  pots,  without  the  aid 
of  a  greendiouse,  has  rendered  the  system  somewhat  unpopular  with  many 
amateur  florists,  who  naturally  dislike  to  see  a  degenerate  growth,  and  an  in- 
different bloom  in  pots,  after  witnessing  the  handsome  api)earance  wiiich 
they  present  in  their  flower-beds  and  borders." 

In  order  to  cause  vigorous  plants  to  bloom,  the  writer  directs  "the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  a  frame  late  in  autumn,  giving  the  advantage  of  all  mild 
weather,  but  closing  the  lights  at  night,  and  affording  sufficient  protection 
of  matting  during  tlie  severity  of  winter.  Some  are  sown  as  late  as  Christ- 
mas, weather  pernfitting.  The  seed  sown  in  spring  will  never  produce 
])lants  so  early,  if  so  fine,  as  the  autumnal  sown  plants. 

"The  soil  best  suited  to  the  Stock  appears  to  be  a  rich,  light,  sandy  loam, 
moderately  manm-ed  with  old  frame-dung,  well  incorporatetl  together;  or  if 
a  heavy  strong  loam  is  used,  a  good  portion  of  sharp  grey  sand  should  be 
united  with  it,  manuring  it  with  old  frame-dung,  as  above. 
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"As  soon  as  the  plants  api^onr  snniciently  advanced  in  growili  to  ho  drawn 
from  tlie  frame,  whicli  is  when  al)oiit  an  inch  and  a  liall'  in  lieigiit,  and  lie- 
fore  tliey  run  at  all  weakly,  1  prick  thcni  out  on  a  hed  of  coniitost  prepared 
as  ahove,  ohservinj^,  in  dihiiling  liu^  plants  in,  to  let  the  roots  [)e  tolerahy  iirni- 
fixed  in  the  gronnd,  lcavin>^  the  little  hollow  on  oi\e  side  of  each  plant  cans- 
ed  l)y  the  action  of  the  dibble,  wirudi  allows  the  yoinig  plants  to  receive  and 
retain  a  greater  degree  of  inoistnn>,  a  desideratnin  at  this  precise  time  most 
im|)ortant  to  their  existence,  and  whicli  is  always  inaiidy  insirnmental  in 
their  snccess.  Should  the  weather  he  dry,  occasional  waterings  between  the 
rows  with  a  fine  rose  pot  must  be  given.  It  is  an  additional  advantage  to 
afford  night  covering  with  mats,  by  means  of  hoo|)-l)ends,  tit  this  early  sea- 
son, until  the  plants  are  re-rooted  and  estahlislied  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
Ten-week  Stock  jiartakes  of  the  character  of  a  hardy  annual,  we  nuist  avoid 
exposing  them  to  unseasonable  severity;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  infaicy  in  our- 
selves, we  may  crush  that  life  which  might  otherwise  have  matured,  and 
adorned  society. 

"I  let  the  plants  remain  thus  imtil  they  are  set  for  bloom,  and  the  young 
buds  are  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  me  to  distinguisli  the  "double"  from 
the  "single"  plants,  which  is  easily  done,  the  double  i)i-esenting  a  round, 
knobbed,  full  appearance,  altogether  different  from  the  single.  I'lie  distinc- 
tion in  the  first  or  early  show  of  tiie  bloom  will  readily  suggest  itself 
to  the  most  uninformed  on  the  siil  ject.  I  then  select  such  of  tije  double 
plants  as  I  require  for  potting,  and  carefully  remove  each  with  a  strong  round- 
ed garden  trowel,  which  I  do  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  root,  taking 
np  each  with  a  good  hall  of  earth  attached.  I  place  one  strong  looking 
plant  in  the  centre  of  a  48-sized  pot,  filling  up  the  pot  with  a  compost  simi- 
lar to  that  above  described;  or  I  place  three  plants  triangularly  in  a  36  or 
24-sized  pot,  and  settle  the  plants  moderately  firm.  I  then  place  them  in  a 
shady  situation  until  well  re-established. 

"From  this  transplanting  I  keep  the  pots  supplied  with  a  regular  mois- 
ture, preferring  evening  watering,  which  revives  the  plants  aJter  the  ex- 
haustion occasioned  by  the  effect  of  the  sun.  They  succeed  best  when  the 
season  is  moderately  rainy.  If  the  plants  are  at  any  time  suffered  to  droop 
for  want  of  moisture,  they  will  never  succeed,  and  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator 
will  be  blighted. 

"By  the  foregoing  method,  which  I  have  adopted  with  the  utmost  success 
for  several  seasons,  I  have  bloomed  the  scarlet  and  white  varieties  in  j)ots,  in 
a  degree  of  perfection  and  beauty  which  I  really  have  not  Ijeen  in  the  habit 
of  observing  elsewhere,  and  which  I  feel  confident  can  never  be  acquired  by 
the  simple  methods  resorted  to  by  persons  generally,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  green-house ;  and  the  Stocks  which  are  sent  out  for  sale  in  bloom 
early  in  the  season,  having  just  emerged  from  the  tender  care  and  skill  of 
the  most  eminent  nurserymen  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  will  be  sure  to  con- 
tain many  single  flowers;  and  when  purchased,  and  their  situation  conse- 
quently changed,  they  are  doomed  but  to  a  transient  existence. 

"I  have  transplanted  many  hundreds  in  this  manner,  and  rarely  or  ever 
had  one  die  ;  they  seldom  flag  at  all  |)erceptibly,  and  even  then  but  for  a  few 
hours  only.  As  such  I  respectfully  beg  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
plan,  of  course  at  the  same  time  strongly  urging  the  necessity  of  a  similar 
care  and  attention  to  what  I  have  here  described. 

"  I  have  had  them  in  bloom  in  May,  and  with  their  lateral  shoots  through- 
out the  summer." 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  JVotices. 

The  extreme  Fibrils  of  the  Roots  of  Plants,  it  has  been  asserted  by  Duha- 
mel  and  others,  die  annually  in  tlio  winter  sf?ason,  and  are  renovated  in  the 
s{)rin<r  in  tiie  same  manner  as  leaves.  Mr.  Kniglit  admits  tiie  position  to  be 
true  in  regard  to  the  fibrils  of  bulb  roots,  but  denies  it  in  regard  to  the  fibrils 
of  the  roots  of  trees.  To  aseertain  the  jwint,  the  Rev.  P.  Keith  took  up  por- 
tions of  the  roots  of  different  plants,  chiefly  trees,  at  different  seasons  of  the 
winter,  and,  as  a  result,  he  conclutles  that  "  the  root  is  never  wholly  denuded 
of  its  fibrils  or  spongioles,  as  the  branches  are  denuded  of  their  leaves.  A 
partial  ileeay,  with  a  partial  renovation,  of  these  organs,  seems  to  be  occur- 
ring at  ail  seasons;  but  a  total  denudation  of  the  root  occurs  at  no  season. 
If,  with  Mr.  Knight,  we  admit  of  a  total  denudation  of  bulbous  roots,  I 
think  it  will  not  go  beyond  such  as  are  taken  up  out  of  the  soil  for  the  win- 
ter; for,  if  the  bulb  is  allowed  to  remain  i^i  the  earth,  it  is  to  be  believed  that 
new  fibrils  will  have  begim  to  be  protruded  before  the  old  ones  have  finally 
<lecayed."— {P/n7.  Mag.,  third  series,  v.  211.)  Mr.  Keith  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  discover  that  vegetating  roots  do  not  receive  their  incren)ents 
of  length  solely  by  the  extreme  pf^inis.  Professor  Lindly  has  since  confirtned 
the  expf^rimciits  of  Mr.  Keith,  which  were  made  so  long  ago  as  1819. — [Ibid. 
IKige  208.) 


Art.  II.     Domestic  JVotices. 


JVeiv  Potatoes,  Convolvulus  batatas.  L.  Panbell,  Esq.,  of  New  Jerse)\  has 
comn)unicated  the  following  letter  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Prince  &  Sons,  of  the 
Linnsean  Botanic  Garden,  Flushing,  L.  I. : 

Gentlemen: — I  have  this  day  sent  to  Messrs.  Swords,  Stanford  &  Co. 
with  a  request  to  forward  it  as  soon  as  possible,  a  small  box,  containing  four 
roots,  received  from  Martinico,  by  Mr.  L.  du  Bereaii,  a  gentleman  of  this 
place,  as  a  species  of  the  Convolvulus  Batatas,  the  specific  name  of  which  I 
am  ignorant.  They  were  recommended  to  him  as  superior  to  the  common 
sweet  potatoe  ;  when  bf)iled,  they  are  harder  than  the  Carolina  kind  ;  le  gout 
tient  un  peu  de  celui  de  Vigname.  The  root,  it  is  said,  will  keep  sound  a  whole 
year  in  the  West  Indies  ;  those  sent  have  been  dug  these  four  months.  They 
do  not  require  a  longer  time  to  come  to  maturity  than  is  necessary  for  the 
maturity  of  the  kind  cultivated  with  success  in  the  lower  part  of  this  State. 
The  foliage  is  a  very  good  fodder,  and  is  used  as  such  in  Martinico  and  Gua- 
daloupe. 

I  tliink  the  i-:troduction  of  this  variety  of  potatoe  in  the  United  States, 
Avhere  it  is,  I  believe,  entirely  unknown,  may  be  a  very  great  advantage  ;  and 
should  the  heat  in  this  latitude  not  be  great  enough  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  culture  in  the  southern  States  will  be  attended 
with  the  success  it  has  had  in  the  West  Indies.  c 

The  possibility  of  introducing,  through  your  means,  a  new  vegetable  into 
this  country,  is  the  only  apology  I  can  offer  for  the  liberty  I  take  of  request- 
ing you  to  give  a  trial  to  its  culture,  in  hopes  that  you  will  be  successful  in 
the  attempt. — A*.  Y.  Farmer. 


Qidncy  MarJcet. 
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III.     (^uincy  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  ^x. 


J  per  Imrrcl,. . 
/  ptT  biisliel,. 
{  per  barrel,.. 
}  per  bushel,. 
{  per  barrel,.. 
(  per  bushel,. 
{  per  barrel,.. 
(  per  bushel,. 


Potatoes : 
Common, 

Chenangocs, 

Eastport, 

Nova  Scotia, 

Turnips : 

^  I  per  barrel, 

Common,  l  '       ,      ,    I  ,        .     ,, 
'  j  per  bushel  (washed) 

French,  per  bushel, 

t  per  l)arrel, 

Onions,  J  per  bushel, 

(per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  dozen, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  iSi'c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  heads : 

Red, , 

Savoy, 

Drumhead, 

Brocoli,  per  head : 

Wliite, 

Purple, 

Cauliflower,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, 

liettuce,  per  head, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 


From 

To 

$  cts. 

f  cts. 

1  00 

187i 

40 

50 

]  25 

1  50 

50 

(!0 

1  75 

2  00 

75 

1  00 

1  25 

1  50 

40 

50 

75 

1  00 

40 

50 

50 

2  50 

3  00 

1  00 

1  25 

4 

6 

70 

80 

70 

80 

40 

50 

25 

37 

8 

12 

10 

20 

15 

20 

75 

1  00 

50 

75 

75 

1  00 

none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

6 

12 

33 

37 

Sijuashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada,  per  cwt 

Common  crook-neck, . , .   . 

Lima, 

Pumpkins,  each, 

Pat  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck 

Sage,  per  lb ..•• 

Marjoram, 

Savory, ■ 

Spearmint, .■ . . . 

Fruits. 
Apples : 
Baldwins, 


Pearmains 
Russetts, 


per  barrel, 

per  buslicl, 

perl)arrcl, 

per  huslu'l, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 


N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  barrel,. 
Pears : 

Iron  white,  for  baking, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

Sweet  baking,  per  bushel,.. . 

Old  St.  Germain,  per  dozen, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

,,       ,       .        i  per  barrel, 

Cranberries,  |  ^er  bushel,. .. . 
Grapes,  foreign,  per  pound,. . . 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Oranges,  per  hundred, 

Lemons,  per  hundred, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

TA'  1     *        (  per  barrel, 

Walnuts,     l^     ,      .J 

'     /  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana,  jier  pound, 


From 

$  cts. 

none. 

5  00 

3  00 

none. 

50 

20 

50 

25 

80 

3  00 

1  50 

3  50 

1  50 

3  00 

1  50 

3  25 

5  00 

2  00 

none. 

none. 

10  00 

3  00 

none. 

25 

1  00 

75 

3  50 

4  00 

1  75 

12 

4 

4 

To 

$  cts. 


6  00 
4  00 


4  00 

4  00 

2  00 

3  50 
1  75 
3  75 


4  00 

50 
1  50 

1  OO 
4  00 
4  50 

2  00 
14 

6 
6 


Remarks.  Since  our  last  report,  there  has  been  but  little  variation  in  the 
prices  of  the  principal  articles.  Potatoes  have  advanced  a  little,  but  not  enough 
to  make  any  alterations  in  our  quotations.  The  continuance  of  the  cold 
weather,  so  uncommon  in  the  month  of  IMarch,  has  prevented  the  arrival  of 
the  usual  spring  supplies  from  the  eastward.  Onions  continue  scarce,  and 
are  in  much  demand,  and  prices  have  increased  considerably.  Radishes  are 
more  abundant  and  of  much  better  quality  than  those  brought  in  last  month. 
Gabbages  continue  scarce,  and  very  few  of  good  quality  are  to  be  had — fine 
heads  of  the  Red  Dutch,  command  high  prices.  Of  Broccoli  and  Cauliflow- 
er there  are  none  in  the  market.  Celery  is  nearly  gone.  What  litde  remains 
on  hand  is  of  inferior  quality.  Lettuces  are  plenty,  especially  of  the  Early 
Curled  Silesia.  Spinaeh  now  comes  in  fine.  Dandelions  we  have  not  named 
in  our  quotations,  although  a  few  small  lots  have  been  brought  in  ;  they  sold 
very  readily.  Crook-neck  S(iuashes  are  about  done  for  the  season.  A 
few  very  fine  ones,  remaining  in  a  few  hands,  command  a  high  price.  West 
India  Squashes  have  been  received  the  last  week  or  two  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  sell  at  moderate  rates.  Apples  have  advanced  a  shade  ;  Bald- 
wins are  nearly  all  gone.  A  few  of  very  superior  quality  are  held  at  prices 
much  higher  than  our  quotations.  Cranberries  are  very  scarce,  and  the 
quantity  in  the  market  very  small.  But  few  Chesnuts  remain  on  hand,  and 
those  not  very  fair.  M.  T. 

Boston,  March  20th,  1835. 

VOL.  I. NO.    IV,  V 
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Art.  IV.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 

Saturday,  February  21s/. — Exhibited. — Eppes  sweet,  or  Danvers  Winter 
Sweet  Apples,  from  R.  Manning,  Esq.,  Salem.  Mr.  Manning  lias  exhibited 
the  same  variety  belbre.  It  is  a  fine  kind,  and  may  be  placed  at  the  liead  of 
sweet  apples. 

From  Thomas  Mason,  Charlestown — A  fine  bouquet  of  flowers,  among 
which  were  Pfeunia  moutan,  Banksii,  Azalea  Smithii  and  indica  purpurea, 
Camellia  pompunia,  Corrsea  alba,  Cyclamen  persicum  and  coum,  Verbena 
chamoedritolia.  Salvia  fulgens,  Cineraria  omenta,  Tea  Roses,  Primulas, 
Stocks,  Geraniums,  Polyanthus,  Rosemary,  &c.  &c. 

February  28th. — Exhibited. — A  fine  Hyacinth  of  the  variety  called  Bouquet 
Tendre,  or  Waterloo.     It  had  two  spikes  of  flowers. 

March  7th. — Exhibited. — A  fine  specimen  of  the  Beurre  de  Aremberg  Pear, 
from  Mr.  Cheever  Newhall.  It  was  very  excellently  preserved.  Pigernett 
Apples,  from  R.  Manning,  Esq.,  Salem. 

A  bouquet  of  flowers  from  T.  Mason,  Charlestown;  consisting  of  Rhod- 
odendron arbareum  hybridimi,  Azalea  pur[)urea  and  phoenicea,  Primula 
prrenitens,  Salvia  fulgens,  Roses,  Geraniums,  Hoitzia  coccinea.  Stocks,  Pol- 
yanthus, &c.  By  S.  \Valker,  Roxbury — A  jjot  of  Anemone  hepatica  rubi'a 
plena,  (very  beautiful).  Anemone  Tea  Rose  and  Due  de  Gramont,  from 
Messrs.  Winsliip,  Brighton. 

March  lith. — Exhibited. — A  splendid  bouquet  of  flowers  from  Mr.  S. 
Sweetser,  Cambridgeport — Comjiosed  of  Poeunia  moutan  Banksii  (a  fine 
flower).  Cyclamen  persicum,  Verbena  Aubletia,  Alonsoa  incisifolia,  Eupato- 
rium  odoratum,  Phlomis  fructicosa.  Hyacinths,  Geraniums,  Iris  chinensis,  &c. 
Pelargonium  Wasliingtonian,  from  Messrs.  Winship. 

Rosa  Banksia  var.  alba  and  lutea,  from  the  conservatory  of  J.  P.  Gushing, 
Esq.,  Watertown. 

From  T.  3Itison — A  fine  bouquet ;  consisting  of  Camellia  myrtifolia,  atro- 
nibens,  and  rosea  plena;  Azalea  indica  phosnicea,  ledifulia  and  purpurea; 
Corraea  alba,  lUicium  floridanum.  Cyclamen  persicum,  Polyanthus,  Gerani- 
ums, and  the  following  varieties  of  China  Roses  ; — Vanilla  Tea,  common 
Tea,  undulata  and  Sanguinea. 

From  R.  Manning,  Esq.,  Salem — Conway  Apples.  This  variety  origina- 
ted in  Hamilton — considered  very  fine. 


Art.  V.     Notices  of   the    Exhibitions    of  the    Columbian  and   Ncitf 
York  Horticultural  Societies. 

The  first  .flnnnal  Exhibition  of  the  Columbian  Horticidtural  Society  was 
held  in  the  City  Hall  of  Washington,  on  the  5ih  and  Cith  of  June.  A  large 
and  splendid  collection  of  green-house  ])lants.  and  a  great  variety  of  garden 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  were  brought  from  the  different  j)arts  of  the 
district  to  the  hall  of  exlnl)ition.  The  season  having  been  very  unfavorable, 
it  was  a|)prehended  that  the  exhibition  would  disappoint  public  expectation  ; 
but  such  were  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  horticulturists,  florists,  and 
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others  of  the  district,  that  it  presented,  even  on  the  first  day,  a  spectacle  of 
beauty  and  splendor  that  snrpriscd  all  who  saw  it,  an<l  that  was  said  to  he 
unsurpassed,  in  variety  and  ijrol'usion,  hy  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before 
seen  in  tiiis  country.  Tiie  connnittee,  lo  wlioni  its  superintendence  was  as- 
signed, displayed  great  taste  in  its  arrangcunent  hy  the  adniirabh'  grouping 
and  disposition  of  the  |)Iants,  and,  assisted  hy  several  ladies  of  the  city  and 
its  vicinity,  who  kindly  lent  their  aid  on  tlie  occasion,  succeeded  in  render- 
ing it  a  scene  of  enchantment.  The  green-house  plants  and  the  numerous 
garden  flowers  were  arranged  on  jiyraniids,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  spacious 
hall  and  along  the  walls  of  the  a|)artnient,  leaving  alleys,  through  which  the 
visitor  ptisscd  to  gaze  on  the  beauties  and  inhale  the  fragrance  that  breathed 
around  him.  Two  small  floral  pyramids  were  con-trucied  and  arranged  in 
the  most  tasteful  manner,  by  several  ladies  of  the  district,  consisting  of  at  least 
four  hundred  varieties  of  the  choicestand  most  beantilnl  garden  flowers, 
chiefly  from  the  parterres  of  Mrs.  Bomford  and  Mr.  J.  Peirce,  and  supporting 
a  magniiicent  silver  vase  crowned  with  flowers.  Glass  globes,  surmounted 
with  l)ou(|uets  of  roses,  lilies,  pinks,  &c.,  and  containing  goldfish,  were 
])Iaced  in  ditli.'rent  i)arts  of  the  hall.  At  night  the  s()ectacle  was,.if  ])ossible, 
still  more  splendid  and  enchanting;  as  ligiits,  interspersed  among  the  shrubs, 
tropical  fruit  trees,  and  grotips  of  flowers,  gave  additional  brilliancy  to  the 
scene.  Dnriilg  the  exhibition,  on  both  days,  the  hall  was  crowded  by  visi- 
tors, and  all  seemed  delighted  at  the  first  eff'ort  of  the  Society,  which  so  far 
surpassed  th(!ir  expectations,  and  gave  so  fair  a  promise  of  future  excellence 
and  utility.  The  committee  of  arrangements  are  entitled  to  liigh  praise  for 
their  assiduity,  and  for  the  taste  and  untiring  zeal  they  dis|)layed  in  making 
the  exhibition  so  attractive  and  beautiful.  The  exhil)ition  was  closed  on 
Friday  evening,  the  6th,  hy  an  address  from  George  Watterston,  Es(|.,  Cor. 
Secretary.  After  recapitulating  the  heads  of  Mr.  Watterston's  discourse,  the 
names  of  the  principal  contributors  are  given,  and  afterwards  lists  of  eleven 
persons  who  received  j)remiums  for  flowers  of  from  three  to  ten  dollars 
each  ;  of  six  persons  who  received  premiums  for  fruits,  viz.,  strawberries, 
gooseberrif.'S,  cherries,  almonds,  limes,  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  from  two 
to  ten  dollars  each  ;  and  of  twenty-two  persons  who  received  premiums  for 
esculent  vegetables  of  from  three  to  five  dollars  each.  Among  the  exhibitors 
only  four  gentlemen's  gardeners  are  mentioned.  A  number  of  ladies  and 
some  gentlemen  exhibited  flowers  and  fruits  widiout  any  view  to  premiums. 
The  committee  regret  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  "to  name  all  who  contri- 
buted tlieir  share  to  that  splendid  profusion  of  garden  and  green-house  flow- 
ers in  the  bowls  and  vases,  and  on  the  j)yramids,  with  which  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall  of  exhibition  was  so  richly  decorated  ;  they  can  only  add,  to  the 
list  of  the  naines  already  given,  those  of  Mrs.  Seaton,  Mrs.  Col.  Towson,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Gunnell,  Mrs.  A.  Suter,  Miss  C.  B.  Smith,  Miss  Watterston,  Miss  Wood, 
Miss  Jones,  and  the  IMisses  Barnard,  among  the  ladies;  and  among  the  gen- 
tlemen, the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurie,  D.  Munding,  and  especially  3Ir.  T.  Bates,  who 
sent  a  profusion  of  very  fine  moss  roses,  and  Mr.  Bastian  of  Baltimore,  and 
Mr.  Camp,  who  sent  some  fine  flowers,  and  for  the  jjurpose  of  ornament 
and  variety,  several  globes  of  goldfish.  The  collection  of  lemon,  orange, 
and  other  trees  of  the  citrus  family,"  the  committee  state,  "  was  very  large, 
and  some  of  the  specimens  were  very  clioice."  Some  of  these  trees  were 
remarkid)le  for  tlieir  extraordinary  size,  fine  form,  and  abundance  of  fruit. 
"The  collection  of  geraniums  was  very  extensive  ;  it  comprised  nearly  all 
the  old  and  many  of  the  new  varieties,  and  was  remarkable  for  size  of  flower 
and  brilliancy  of  color."  Among  the  tnore  rare  exotics  were  fine  and  very 
large  sf)t'cimens  of  Strelitzm  reginio,  Cycas  revoluta,  Ziaurus  Campliora, 
Flcus  elastica,  Thea  viridis,  T.  Bohla,  Mindina  domestica,  ./?'loe,  arbores- 
cens,  A.  lingua,  ./t.  saponaria,  A.  variegata,  &c.  Epiphylhnn  Phyllanthus,  E. 
speciosum,  Cereus  triangularis,  C.  nniltanguliris,  &c..  Calceolaria  salvifpfo^ 
l.ia ;  numerous  large  specimens  of  Agave  americana,  of  both  varieties,  and 
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of  Yucca  gloriusa.  There  were  also  plants  of  the  pirie-apj)le  and  aniseed, 
some  very  perfect  specimens  of  the  Monotropa  imifljra,  of  fine  double- 
flowering  white  anemones  iVom  the  neighboring  woods,  a  musk  plant  in 
bloom,  probal)ly  the  first  that  every  flowered  in  the  district,  and  "  irom  vari- 
ous private  collections  numerous  splendid  specinieiis  of  Epipliyllmn  s[)eci6- 
sum,  in  full  flower."  The  committee  speak  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  the 
floral  specimens,  from  the  beautiful  and  extensive  collections  of  Dr.  M'VVil- 
liams;  Dr.  J.  S.  Guimell,  the  Society's  botanical  lecturer  ;  Wm.  Rich,  Esq. ; 
Mr.  J.  Peirce;  Mr.  Win.  Yates  of  Alexandria;  Mr.  A.  Suter,  and  Mr.  John 
Douglass. — JVational  Intelligeiicer. 

The  following  report  of  the  Dahlia  Exhibition,  held  by  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  in  October  last,  has  just  been  pubhshed 
in  the  New  York  Farmer.  Our  New  York  Horticultural  friends 
should  not  have  waited  till  this  late  hour  to  publish  the  results  of 
such  a  splendid  and  interesting  display,  as  we  infer  it  must  have 
been,  from  reading  the  report.  We  have  made  such  arrangements 
as,  we  hope,  will  enable  us  to  give  them  in  detail,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  occurrence : — 

Agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the  Society,  passed  at  a  former  meeting,  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Dahlias  was  held  at  Niblo's  Garden,  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober last,  and  was  also  continued  for  the  two  following  days,  viz.  15th  and 
16th. 

The  display  of  flowers  was  veiy  great,  considering  the  unfavorableness  of 
the  season,  and  that  several  persons  residing  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
city  had  their  plants  destroyed,  or  the  flowers  so  much  injured  by  the  frost 
that  they  could  not  exhibit  them. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee : — 

REPORT. 

The  Inspecting  Committee  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  beg 
leave  to  report : — 

That  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society,  held  at  its  rooms,  on  the  11th  day  of  September  last,  to  be 
observed  at  the  Exhibition  of  Dahlias  to  be  given  at  Niblo's  Garden,  on  the 
14th,  15th,  and  IGth  current,  your  committee  proceeded  to  discharge  the 
duty  assigned  it,  of  awarding  the  different  ])remiums  for  Dahlias  to  the  com- 
petitors for  prizes;  and  after  a  strict,  careful,  and  impartial  examination, 
unanimously  decided  on  the  following  distribution  of  the  prizes: 

The  first  premium,  for  the  best  six  self-colored  Seedling  Dahlias,  is  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap,  and  was  designated  by  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements as  No.  8. 

No  second  premium  is  awarded— as  no  person  has  presented  three  varie- 
gated Seedlings,  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  above  refer- 
red to. 

The  third  premium,  for  the  greatest  and  best  variety  of  Seedling  Dahlias, 
is  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Popayan,  of  Bloomingdale,  and  was  designated  by 
the  Conmiittee  of  Arrangements  as  No.  9. 

The  fourth  premium,  for  the  best  twelve  self-colored  imported  Dahlias,  is 
awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap,  and  was  designated  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  by  the  letter  E. 

The  fifth  ])remium,for  the  best  six  variegated  imported  Dahlias,  is  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Thomas  Dunla]),  and  was  designated  by  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements by  the  letter  E. 

The  sixth  ju-einium,  for  the  greatest  and  best  variety  of  imported  Dahlias, 
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is  awarded  to  Messrs.  Sliaw  and  Tliorbtirn,  and  was  designated  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arranj^ements  by  the  letter  F. 

Your  Committee  feels  itself  l)omid  to  award  a  discretionary  premium  to 
Mr.  VVm.  Reed,  for  tlie  |)r(;.-^eiitation  of  six  beautiful  self-colored  Seedling 
Dahlias;  wliich,  liut  for  non-conformity  to  the  rules  regulating  the  exhibi- 
tion, would  have  been  entitled  to  the  first  |)ren)ium. 

Alany  beautiful  s|)ecimens  for  com|)etition  were  exhibited,  which  were 
unavoidably  passed  over  by  your  conunittee,  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
observance  of  the  rules  l)y  the  gentlemen  presenting  them. 

Liberal  presentations  of  this  magnificent  flower  were  made  by  cidtivators 
and  amateurs,  among  which  stood  most  consjjicuous  those  offered  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Hogg,  Michael  Floy  &  Son,  William  Reed,  William  Neal,  William 
Rushton,  and  Arnold  &  tlysloj) ;  ami  your  committee  take  leave  to  add,  that 
a  more  splendid  display  of  Floral  beauty,  in  form,  tint,  and  variety,  never 
(in  its  opinion)  greeted  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  audience  in  this,  or  perhaps 
in  any  otlier  country. 

The  most  extensive  collection  of  beautiful  new  varieties  was  sent  for  exhi- 
bition, and  not  for  competition,  by  Mr.  George  C.  Tiiorburn,  in  which  the 
Queen  of  the  Dahlias  stands  unrivalled. 

J.  K.  Hamilton,  Chairman. 
W.  R.  Cooke. 
Benjamin  McVickar, 
John  J.  Palmer. 

Mw  York,  Oct.  16,  1834. 

The  names  of  the  flowers  which  obtained  the  premiums  are  as  follows  : 

For  the  first  premium  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap — Beauty  of  Bloom- 
ingdale,  Bulow,  Dunlap's  King  of  the  Yellows,  Dunlap's  Ranunculifora, 
Dunlap's  Dwarf  Yellow,  and  one  not  named. 

Those  for  the  third  premium,  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Popayan,  were  not 
named. 

For  the  fourth  premium,  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap — Widnall's 
Paragon  of  Perfection,  Dennisii,  Coronation,  Widnall's  Salamander,  Hall's 
Palmyra,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Queen  of  the  Whites,  Mountain  of  Snow, 
King  of  the  Whites,  Miss  Pelhara,  Coccinea  Speciosissima,  and  Surpasse 
Triumphe  Royale. 

For  the  fifth  j)remium,  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap — Agrippina,  Rus- 
sell's Macniatum,  Pygmea,  Anna  Boleyn,  Levick's  Incomparable,  and 
Douglass'  Augusta. 

For  the  sixth  jiremium,  awarded  to  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Thorburn — Lilac 
Anemone,  Daniel  O'Connell,  King  of  the  Whites,  Levick's  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Galantluis,  Pavonia,  Scarlet  Coronation,  Lord  Liverjmol,  Bona  Dea, 
New  Scarlet  Turban,  Achatus,  Lady  Fitzharris,  Richardson's  Blush  White, 
Crimson  Sliaded,  Doughty's  Blush,  Fulgida  Perfecta,  Barrett's  Susanna, 
Agri|)pina,  Widnall's  Aurora,  Penelope,  Rose  Vesta,  Levick's  Incomparable, 
Inwood's  Dwarf  Yellow,  Inwood's  Rival,  IMiller's  Invincible,  Striata,  Doctor 
Franklin,  Foster's  Seedling,  Douglass'  Ricci,  Anna  Maria,  Tricolor,  Cocci- 
nea Mnltiflora,  Queen  of  Wirtemburg,  Rosea  Alba,  L'Amitie,  Coiispicua, 
Bernardiae,  Russell's  Maculatum,  Golden  Lotus,  Columbine,  Widnall's 
Chancellor,  Picta,  Neptune,  Amanda,  Anthonia,  Colvill's  Perfecta,  Pulia, 
Landgravine,  Lady  Farnborongh,  Helene  Striata,  Miss  Pelham,  Douglass' 
Augusta,  Widnall's  Salamander,  Melancthon,  Richardson's  Alicia,  Queen  of 
the  Whites,  Chef  d'  Ouvre,  Purpurea  Perfecta,  Foster's  Constantia,  Queen 
of  the  Yellows,  Scarlet  Ranunculus,  and  Countess  of  Liverpool. 

The  flowers  [)rcsented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Reed,  for  which  a  discretionary  pre- 
mium was  awarded,  were  not  named. 

A  large  number  o4" flowers  were  presented  by  the  following  persons,  and 
among  them  were  some  most  beautiful  specimens  : 
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Messrs.  M.  Floy  &  Son — Forty-two  imported  varieties,  many  of  which 
were  quite  new,  very  fine  and  beautiful.  ]\Iessrs.  Floy  would  have  exhibited 
a  greater  number  of  varieties,  but  unfortunately  the  Dahlias  at  their  nursery, 
in  HarJjein,  were  destroyed  i)y  the  frost. 

Mr.  A.  Arnold — Fifty-four  imported  varieties,  many  of  which  were  new, 
and  very  iieautiful ;  also,  seven  tine  Seedling  varieties,  two  of  which  were 
first  rate  flowers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hogg — Fifty-nine  imported  varieties,  many  of  them  new, 
and  all  of  them  very  fine  specimens  ;  also,  thirteen  Seedling  varieties,  some 
of  them  remarkably  fine  and  good. 

Mr.  William  Rushton — Thirty-three  imported  varieties,  all  of  them  very 
beautiful  specimens. 

Dr.  B.  McVickar — Seventeen  imported  varieties,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
new,  very  fine  and  beautiful  specimens. 

Mr.  G.  Davis — Eleven  imported  varieties,  all  of  them  very  good  speci- 
mens. 

Mr.  Wm.  Neale — Twelve  imported  varieties,  very  fine  specimens.  These 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  fourth  premium,  but  for  non-conforraity  to 
the  rules, 

Mr.  A.  A.  Leggett — Seven  fine  Seedlings,  and  five  fine  imported  varieties. 

Mr.  William  Reed — Twelve  imported  varieties,  all  of  them  very  fine 
specimens. 

Mrs.  Bostwick — Eleven  imported  varieties,  all  very  good  specimens. 

Mr.  A.  Hyslof) — Twelve  im[)orted  varieties,  all  of  them  fine  specimens, 
and  three  good  Seedling  varieties. 

Mr.  J.  Johnson — Eleven  imported  varieties,  very  good  specimens,  and 
two  good  Seedlings. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Havens — Eight  imported  varieties,  all  very  good  specimens. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Warner — A  number  of  very  fine  imported  varieties. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Thorburn —  imported  varieties,  many  of  them  new,  and 

all  of  them  very  fine  specimens,  especially  the  Queen  of  the  Dahlias,  which 
is  unrivalled  as  a  variegated  flower.  Th(!se  would  have  obtained  a  premium, 
but  they  were  not  entered  for  competition. 

The  above  comprises  all  the  flowers  presented  for  competition  or  exhi- 
bition; but  Messrs.  Hogg,  Reed,  Floy,  and  Neale,  also  furnish  several  hun- 
dred flowers  for  filling  up  the  table,  and  the  greatest  ))art  of  these  flowers 
were  equally  as  good  specimens  as  those  ])resented  for  competition. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  amateurs  and  growers  to  know  the  names  of 
all  the  varieties  presented,  I  will  new  subjoin  the  names  of  those  not  enu- 
merated above,  viz. — Tincta,  Marchioness  of  Bath,  Sul|)hurea  Superba, 
Duchess  of  Kent,  French  White,  Miller's  Defiance,  Splendida,  Blood-Red 
Globe,  Miss  Wood,  Widnall's  Diana,  Kentish  Hero,  Nova  Rose  Lilac,  Blan- 
da,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Grandeur  Superbe,  Precellentissimo,  Lord  Byron,  Auran- 
tia,  Goliah,  Maid  of  Bellevue,  La  Brilliante,  Brown's  Rose,  Lass  of  Richmond 
Hill,  Rising  Sun,  Lnjjeriosa,  Hall's  Fiery  Meteor,  Guttata  Major,  King  of 
Roses,  Atro  Purpurea,  Involute  Purpurea,  Fulgida  Nana,  Prince  George,, 
Nubilum,  Romulus,  Groombridge's  Matchless,  Crimson  Globe,  Fairy  Queen, 
Sqiril)b's  Pure  Yellow,  Metropolitan,  Maria  Louisa,  Barrett's  William  the 
Fourth,  Magnet,  Superb  Changeable,  Tiieodore,  Stephania,  Foster's  Incom- 
parable, Alexan(lrina  Victoria,  Rudliall's  Venus,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Widnall's 
Nonpereil,  Veitch's  Queen  Adelaide,  Fair  Ellen,  Dutchess  of  Richmond, 
Dawson's  Victory,  Parroquet,  Star  of  Sussex,  Royal  Dwarf  Orange,  Queen 
of  Belgium  Tiu-ner's  Shaded,  Lord  John  Russell,  Golden  Yellow,  Douglass' 
Decora,  Miss  Dickson,  Scarlet  Turban,  Queen  of  Roses,  Royal  Lilac,  Hall's 
Mogid,  Juno,  Achilles,  Helas,  Miller's  Lord  Brougham,  Miller's  King  Alfred, 
Fair  Devonian,  Juliet,  Justinia,  Albina,  Miller's  Mark  Anthony,  Nymphae- 
flora,  Squibb's  Elegans,  Zelinda,  Sir  John  Copley,  Navarino,  Aliller's  Eloise, 
Miller's  Heroine,  Man  of  Kent,  Maid  of  St.  Leonard's,  Adehza,  Lady  Sefton^ 
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Ful^da  Superba,  Phoenix,  Grantclicster  Nonpareil,  Siilphurea  Alata,  Wind- 
sor Castle,  Hero  Francaise,  Painted  Lady,  and  Gioriosa  Rosea. 

James  Hogg,  Sec.  of  Inspection  Committee. 


Art.  VI.     Meteorological  JVotices. 

FOR  FEBRUARY. 


The  weather  during  the  month  of  February  was  cold  and  disagreeable  ; 
and  nuich  more  variable  than  in  seasons  in  general.  A  few  days  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  were  exceedingly  pleasant.  The  Thermometer  fell 
below  zero  twice.  The  mean  temperature  was  nearly  a  degree  lower  than 
January. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature  21°  18.  Highest  50° — Lowest  2° 
below  Zero. 

Winds.— N.  eight  days— S.  E.  one— S.  six— S.  W.  four— W.  five— N. 
W.  four. 

Character  of  the  Weather.  Fine  four  days — Fair  eleven  days— Cloudy 
thirteen  days. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    APRIL. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  vines  that  burst  their  buds  the  first  of  last  month,  will  show  their 
fruit  clusters  in  a  few  days;  air  should  be  given  plentifully,  in  all  fine 
weather,  and  the  vines  syringed  once  a  week  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  Grape  cuttings  in  pots,  which  were  put  in  last  month,  will  have 
made  shoots  five  or  six  inches  long.  The  heat  of  the  bed  should  be  kept 
up,  that  they  may  not  receive  any  check  in  their  growth.  Tie  each  plant  to 
a  stick  to  prevent  their  being  broken. 

Straivherry  beds,  that  were  protected  with  leaves,  &c.,  through  the  winter, 
should  liave  the  covering  taken  off",  and  the  beds  top  dressed. 

Grape  vines,  of  foreign  kinds,  that  were  covered  up  during  winter,  should 
now  be  taken  up  and  tied  to  the  trellis  or  stake. 

Peach  trees.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  peach  trees  in  pots,  young  dwarf 
vigorous  trees,  free  from  the  borer,  shoultl  be  procured,  and  set  in  large  pots 
fifteen  inches  wide,  and  thirteen  deep.  Head  in  the  tops,  and  they  will  make 
fine  bearing  wood  for  next  season. 
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Grafting  should  be  performed  this  month. 

Trees  planted  this  month  should  be  mulched  with  rotten  dung,  to  keep 
the  sun  from  injuring  their  roots. 


FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Tulip  and  Hyacinth  beds  that  were  protected  daring  wintei*,  should  have 
their  covering  removed.  If  severe  frosts  shoidd  happen  after,  a  little  hay 
or  straw  thrown  over  the  bed,  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  them.  The  soil 
should  be  loosened  with  a  trowel  between  the  rows,  and  as  tiie  hyacinths 
proceed  in  growth,  the  spikes  of  buds  should  be  tied  to  small  sticks,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  broken  by  the  wind. 

Ranunculus  roots  may  slill  be  planted  ;  but  they  will  flower  later, and  not 
so  line  as  those  planted  the  last  month. 

Annual  seeds  should  still  be  sown  in  hot  beds,  and  also  in  the  open  garden, 
if  the  weather  is  favorable,     p.  101. 

Dahlia  roots  should  be  separated,  and  each  root,  when  wanted  to  flower 
early,  planted  in  a  small  pot.     ]).  130. 

Cuttings  of  green-house  plants  should  now  be  put  in,  as  they  will  strike 
more  freely Xhan  during  summer.  * 

Tiger-floivers,  Amaryllis,  Tuberoses,  and  Gladiolus  nalalensis  should  be 
potted  to  flower  early. 

Pelargoniunus  (Geraniums)  should  now  be  propagated  ;  put  several  cut- 
tings in  each  pot,  and  jjlace  thetn  where  they  will  receive  but  little  sun 
until  rooted. 

Brompton  and  Qiicen  stocks  should  be  sown  this  month,  where  wanted  to 
flower  strong  next  season. 


VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber  plants,  that  were  hilled  out  in  the  frame  last  month,  will  now  be 
in  flower  ;  they  will  require  more  mould  to  the  hills  and  the  heat  to  be  kept 
up  by  additional  linings.  Give  plenty  of  air,  as  the  fruit  swells,  to  give  it 
a  good  flavor  and  color,  and  cut  away  all  decayed  leaves. 

Broccoli  and  Caidifioioers  may  still  be  sown. 

Celery  seed  may  also  be  sown.     Plant  in  a  shady  situation. 

Carrots,  Onions,  Beets,  Parsnips,  ^-c,  should  be  sown  this  month,  if  pos- 
sible. The  new  Scarlet  Stud  ley  Carrot  is  a  fine  variety,  and  should  be  cul- 
tivated exclusively  for  the  table. 

Cabbage,  Caidijloiver,  and  Broccoli  plants,  that  were  raised  in  the  frame 
last  monUi,  should  be  transplanted  the  latter  part  of  this,  into  the  open  ground, 
selecting  a  warm  situation  for  the  early  crops. 

Sweet  Marjoram  should  be  sown  tl  e  latter  part  of  the  month,  as  it  vege- 
tates much  more  freely  than  later,  when  the  sun  strikes  more  intensely  upon 
the  ground. 

Radishes,  wliere  wanted  in  succession,  should  be  planted  every  fortnight. 

Peas,  Lettuces,  &fc.,  may  be  sown,  and  the  kitchen  garden  work  in  general 
of  planting,  &c.,doue  this  month,  if  favorable  weather. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Notices  of  some  of  the  Gardens  and  Nurseries  in  the  neigh" 
borhood  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  taken  from  Memoranda 
made  in  the  3Ionth  of  March  last.     By  C.  M.  H. 

The  remarks  wliich  we  now  make,  will  be  principally  confined  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Hot-houses,  Green-houses,  and  forcing  de- 
partments in  the  various  private  and  public  gardens  and  nurseries, 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting.  The  unfavorableness  of  the 
season,  together  with  the  short  space  of  time  which  it  was  in  our 
power  to  devote  to  the  purpose,  prevented  us  from  calling  at  many 
fine  residences  and  nurseries,  which  we  should  be  exceedingly  happy 
to  include  among  those,  which  we  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
lay  before  our  readers.  Our  remarks  will  not,  probably,  be  as 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  if  made  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  or  when  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country  scenery,  together  with  that  of  the  flower  garden  and  pleas- 
ure grounds,  kitchen  garden,  &,c.,  would  present  so  much  worthy 
of  particular  note. 

The  present  state  of  gardening  around  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, is  highly  gratifying  to  evevy  lover  of  Horticulture  ;  but  that 
Boston  and  its  vicinity  excel  in  a  somewhat  advanced  degree,  is  too 
generally  admitted  to  need  farther  mention  at  this  time.  In  floricul- 
ture, however,  if  we  are  not  before  our  friends  in  New  York,  we  are 
behind  those  in  Philadelphia.  This  of  course  would  be  naturally 
expected,  as  the  latter  place  was  the  residence  of  many  of  the  great 
Botanists,  who  have  explored  the  vast  tracts  of  our  country,  to  collect 
together  the  rich  and  beautiful  treasures  of  Flora.  The  garden  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Carr,  was  estabhshed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  when  no  other  then  existed,  except  one  in  Virginia.  Here  was 
collected  together,  by  the  celebrated  naturalist,  John  Bartram  (the 
elder),  nearly  all  the  indigenous  plants  and  trees  of  North  America, 
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the  superb  specimens  of  which,  at  this  day,  stand  unrivalled  in  any 
part  of  the  country. 

The  second  green-house  erected,  was  that  by  Professor  Barton, 
and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  George  Pepper,  Esq.  It  was  in 
Philadelphia  that  Pursh  made  his  collection  of  the  American  Flora. 
Other  botanists  have  made  this  place  their  residence,  and  have  thus 
collected  together  plants  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  speci- 
mens of  tropical  plants  are  extremely  rich,  and  embrace  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  country. 

The  flourishing  state  of  floriculture  will  be  quickly  perceived  on 
visiting  the  various  establishments  in  the  city  and  neighborhood.  If  a 
great  zeal  for  plants  is  not  so  much  apparent  among  their  amateurs, 
as  with  ours,  the  desire  for  plants  and  flowers  appears  to  be  more 
general,  and  especially  for  more  choice  and  rare  kinds.  The  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  have  been  of  the 
highest  character,  and  have  also  been  attended  with  great  success. 
In  their  premium  list  for  the  coming  season,  they  offer  eighty-eight 
prizes. 

One  great  obstruction  to  a  richer  collection  of  plants  in  our  green- 
houses, and  to  a  greater  advancement  in  floriculture  in  our  vicinity, 
is  the  general  cultivation  of  a  large  number  of  plants,  by  many  indi- 
viduals, who  are  not  strictly  nurserymen  or  gardeners.  These  every 
year,  are  sold  in  quantities,  at  low  prices,  which  materially  injures 
the  business  of  the  nurseryman,  who  makes  it  his  sole  pui-pose  to 
propagate  and  grow  plants,  as  his  stock  is  often  left  on  hand,  being 
unable  to  compete  with  gentlemen  who  only  wish  to  dispose  of  their 
plants,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  green-house  through  the  winter. 
This  evil  our  friends  at  the  south  are  free  from,  and  their  fine  collec- 
tions and  ready  sales,  give  full  proof  that  it  is  one,  which  is  not  only 
very  injurious  to  the  nurseryman  and  florist,  but  exceedingly  preju- 
dicial to  the  progress  of  Floriculture. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  here  returning  our  thanks  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  various  gardens  which  we  visited  ;  they  having,  with  great 
kindness,  permitted  us  to  make  any  remarks  we  might  deem  proper 
in  relation  to  them.  This  we  mention  more  particularly,  as  we  believe 
some  dissatisfaction  was  found  with  our  remarks  on  the  gardens  and 
nurseries  in  our  vicinity.  We  shall  ever  endeavor  to  pursue  one 
course,  and  if  permitted  to  mention  any  place,  we  shall  do  it  in  such  a 
manner,  as  in  our  humble  judgment  we  think  the  appearance  of  things 
demands. 

We  commence  with  the  gardens,  Sic,  in  Philadelphia  and  neigh- 
borhood. 

Lemon  Hill,  country  residence  of  Henry  Pratt,  Esq. — This  fine 
place  is  situated  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  a  short  distance  from  the 
celebrated  Fairmount  water  works.  The  range  of  hot-houses  and 
green-houses,  is  about  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
is  divided  into  six  compaitments  ;  or  rather,  they  are  additional  houses, 
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built  on  since  the  erection  of  the  first.  It  has  been  said  in  a  report  of 
the  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  that  this  was  the  best  kept 
garden  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  that  the  green-house  and  hot-house 
department  was  unrivalled  in  the  Union.  We  cannot  attest  to  the 
former,  as  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it  during  the 
summer  season  ;  but  of  the  latter  we  can,  without  exaggeration,  say, 
it  is  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen.  We  found  Mr.  Pratt's  gardener, 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  very  intelligent  young  man,  and  fruni  tiie  appear- 
ance of  things,  well  skilled  in  his  profession.  He  very  kindly  prom- 
ised to  give  us  any  information  in  his  pov.er,  and  v.e  have  no  doubt 
our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  his  renjarks. 

The  range  of  liouses  has  not  a  very  favorable  appearance  upon 
approaching  them.  The  largest  one  is  built  in  the  old  style,  with 
upright  sashes  or  large  windows  in  front,  and  with  a  dark  roof  The 
others  have  been  built  up  on  each  side  of  this,  without  much  regard 
to  proportion  or  beauty,  and  they  consequently  present  an  uneven 
and  broken  front. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  these  houses  have  been  erected,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  if  JMr.  Pratt  shall  ever  have  cause  to  rebuild  them, 
he  will  do  so  with  as  much  splendor  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  There  is  no  place  where  such  an  ornament  would  add 
more  beauty,  and  no  collection  of  plants  more  deserving  of  such  a 
habitation,  than  Mr.  Pratt's.  The  large  upright  house  is  filled 
principally  with  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  oranges  and 
lemons — among  which,  are  some  of  the  very  largest  species.  These 
we  have  understood  Mr.  Pratt  disposes  around  his  grounds  in  such 
a  manner,  in  the  summer  season,  as  to  make  a  complete  grove  of  this 
grand  tribe  of  plants  ;  the  highly  odoriferous  fragrance  of  their  flowers 
while  in  bloom,  is  delightfully  agreeable. 

On  entering  the  firet  compartment  of  the  range  of  houses,  the 
object  which  particularly  struck  us,  was  a  large  plant  of  the  Viburnum 
tinus,  with  hundreds  of  cymes,  of  its  beautiful  white  flowers,  just 
expanding;  this  is  a  common  green-house  plant,  and  in  England  is 
extensively  used  for  hedges ;  but  it  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  every 
■collection.  Passing  through  the  orangery  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, we  entered  another  compartment,  which  is  used  as  a  green- 
house ;  in  this  we  saw  several  fine  Camellias,  though  of  the  more  com- 
mon kinds.  Mr.  Pratt's  collection  of  Camellias  is,  however,  quite 
small,  compared  with  his  other  plants.  We  here  observed  some  of 
the  finest  flowers  of  the  old  red,  or  Grevell's  red,  we  have  ever  seen  ; 
this  variety,  when  flowered  strong,  still  holds  its  quality  as  a  showy 
kind.  We  here  also  saw  the  shaddock,  some  of  the  fruit  measuring 
seven  inches  in  diam.eter ;  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mandarin  orange; 
the  Birchellacapensis,  and  other  plants,  but  too  numerous  to  mention 
particularly.  In  the  next  compartment,  wliich  is  the  entrance  to  the 
houses  in  front,  and  which  is  quite  small,  we  noticed  fine  plants  of  the 
Minulus  Smithii  and  variegatus  in  bloom  ;  both  grown  from  cutting 
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which  had  been  struclc  only  seven  weeks  previous  to  the  time  we 
saw  them  ;  the  former  was  a  foot  high.  Mr.  Mackenzie  informed  us 
that  they  were  potted  in  a  soil  almost  similar  to  the  one  recommended 
by  us,  (p.  21)  ;  and  thinks  that  if  our  observations  are  followed,  the 
plants  will  bloom  very  strong.  He  placed  the  pots  in  a  small  cistern 
of  water,  where  a  few  gold  fish  are  kept,  and  to  this  circumstance 
he  accounts  for  the  strength  of  the  plants.  In  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  where  the  roseus  and 
some  other  species  were  first  introduced,  they  are  grown  around  the 
edge  of  a  small  pond,  and  their  singular  shaped  flowers  and  brilliant 
colors,  continue  to  be  produced  throughout  the  season.  We  would 
suggest  the  keeping  of  a  pan  full  of  water  under  the  pots  of  these 
plants,  where  they  cannot  be  treated  as  just  mentioned. 

We  now  passed  into  the  fifth  house,  which  is  used  as  a  dry  stove 
or  hot-house.  We  here  saw  very  large  plants  of  the  coffee  tree 
(CofFaea  arabica),  full  of  fruit ;  several  Justicias  had  been  finely  in 
flower;  six  or  eight  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Hibiscus  (Hibiscus 
rosa  sinensis),  had  been  profusely  blooming  during  all  the  winter. 
H.  mutabilis  fr),  with  flowers  very  similar  to  the  vesicarius,  was 
full  of  blossoms.  There  were  here  five  or  six  plants  of  the  Euphor- 
bia Poinsettii  (?),  as  it  has  been  called  ;  all  of  which  were  displaying 
their  large,  magnificent  scarlet  bractes.  Our  readers  probably  recol- 
lect the  notice  we  made  (p.  70J  of  a  plant  of  the  same  species  which 
flowered  in  the  hot-house  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  at  Watertown. 
We  believe  Mr.  Pratt  has  more  plants  of  this  Euphorbia  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  collection ;  a  gigantic  plant  of  the  E.  hexag- 
onus,  growing  in  the  border,  reached  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  house ; 
it  has  been  planted  nineteen  years  ;  one  of  the  Cytisuses  was 
flowering  beautifully.  The  next  and  last  house  of  the  range,  was 
also  filled  with  tropical  plants  ;  the  Musa  paradisica  (Banana  tree), 
we  here  saw,  with  both  flowers  and  fruit ;  on  which  we  counted  up- 
wards of  fifty,  some  of  which  were  nearly  ripe.  Here  was  also  the 
Gauva,  Cherimoya,  Plantain,  &.c.  A  very  large  plant  of  Ficus 
bengalensis,  was  loaded  with  fruit ;  JMaranta  zebrina  was  flowering 
elegantly.  We  might  fill  pages  with  the  many  fine  plants  that  we 
observed,  but  we  hope,  at  some  future  opportunity,  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe them  at  greater  lengtli. 

On  leaving  the  hot  and  green-houses,  we  walked  through  the  forc- 
ing ground.  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  cut  asparagus  previous  to  our  visit; 
he  had  potatoes  just  breaking  the  ground  in  the  frames ;  his  cucum- 
ber plants  were  just  showing  blossoms,  and  looked  uncommonly  heal- 
thy, considering  the  extremely  unfavorable  weather  of  the  past  winter; 
the  lettuces  in  the  frames  were  heading  finely.  We  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  neatness  and  appearance  of  every  thing  about  the 
houses  and  forcing  grounds  ;  neatness  in  the  latter  is  too  little  at- 
tended to  at  many  places,  and  oftener  presents  more  the  appearance 
of  a  manure  yard,  than  the  forcing  department.     We  had  not  time 
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to  look  at  any  part  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  we  leii  liiglily  de- 
lighted with  oiu'  visit. 

City  residence  of  George  Pejjper,  Esq. — We  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  D.  Landreth,  jr.,  ibr  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Pepper,  It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  a  beautiful  place  as  Mr. 
Pepper's  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  His  garden  fronts  on  Ches- 
nut  street,  and  is  laid  out  with  much  taste.  The  green-house  was 
the  first  one  erected  in  Piiiladelphia,  (as  we  have  before  stated,)  and 
is  combined  with  a  hot-house.  Mr.  Pepper's  collection  is  quite 
unique,  and  the  number  of  plants  which  he  grows  in  his  green-house 
is,  we  believe,  upwards  of  twenty-five  hundred.  They  were  very 
much  crowded  together,  presenting  one  mass  of  foliage  and  bloom. 
He  intends  enlarging  it  this  season  to  nearly  twice  its  present 
size. 

Mr.  Pepper's  collection  of  Camellias  is  very  excellent.  He  cul- 
tivates above  twenty-five  varieties,  among  which  are  three  or  four 
large  double  whites,  which  were  covered  with  their  lovely  flowers. 
We  here  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Bletia  Tankervillese.  It  had 
three  spikes,  with  eight  or  ten  of  its  splendid  flowers  in  full  bloom. 
In  the  centre  of  the  house,  towering  above  the  other  plants,  stood  a 
magnificent  plant  of  the  Magnolia  conspicua,  profusely  covered  with 
its  exquisite  flowers  ;  it  was,  we  believe,  the  first  ever  brought 
into  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Here  was  also  a  fine  Mandarin 
orange,  a  large  Yucca  arborea,  and  a  large  plant  of  the  Magnolia 
pumila.  In  the  hot-house  department,  which  is  raised  on  a  stage  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  green-house,  running  the  whole  length,  but 
separated  from  it  by  a  partition,  we  noticed  some  fine  specimens  of 
tropical  plants  ;  among  others  was  the  Piper  nigrum,  (common  Pep- 
per,) the  Ficus  bengalensis,  elastica  and  religiosa  ;  a  fine  plant  of 
the  Latania  borbunica,  (Bourbon  plum,)  and  the  Pandanus  spira- 
lis. Mr.  Pepper  is  quite  an  amateur,  and  his  green-house  displays 
much  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plants. 

Residence  of  J.  B.  .Smith,  Esq. — We  were  much  disappointed, 
in  not  finding  Mr.  Smith  at  home.  We  walked  through  his  houses, 
however,  with  his  gardeners,  and  were  astonished  to  see  his  very 
numerous  collections  of  Camellias,  and  in  particular  his  tropical  plants. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  paid  Mr.  Smith's  place  another 
visit,  with  the  expectation  that  we  should  find  him  at  home,  but  we 
were  unfortunately  deprived  of  the  opportunity.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Landreth,  that  Mr.  Smith  would  have  no  objection  to  our 
making  any  remarks  in  regard  to  his  plants,  we  hastily  noted  down 
such  things  as  appeared  interesting. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Mr.  Smith  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  choice  collections  of  Camellias.  We  observed  numerous 
new  varieties,  and  a  large  number  quite  choice  and  rare,  which  we 
had  never  before  seen  in  bloom.  Among  these  were  the  following 
kinds: — C.  connata,  colla,  Carolus,  venosa,  Goussonia,  and  two  or 
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three  new  seedlings,  which  were  very  fine  ;  venosa  is  an  elegant 
variety ;  we  have  since  had  it  in  flower  in  our  garden  ;  but  they  were 
not  so  good  specimens.  A  fine  striped  one,  which  Mr.  Smith  raised 
from  seed,  will  prove  an  excellent  plant  for  producing  seed,  and  con- 
sequently new  varieties ;  there  was  also  in  bloom,  speciosa,  fiilgens, 
conchiflora,  althaefiora,  punctata,  &-c.  &c.  Mr.  Smith's  Camellias  are 
well  grown,  and  taken  care  of  by  his  own  hands,  as  are  also  all  his 
plants.  He  is,  v,e  understand,  a  very  enthusiastic  and  zealous  ama- 
teur of  Horticulture  and  Botany,  and  spends  much  of  his  time  in  his 
garden.  Having  the  means  of  purchasing  every  thing  new  and 
beautiful,  his  hot  and  green-houses,  display  a  splendid  collection  of 
rare  specimens. 

Mr.  Smith's  hot-house  is  built  upon  one  side  of  his  mansion,  and 
the  green-house  upon  the  other,  with  lean-to  roofs.  They  are  about 
thirty  feet  each,  and  are  both  stocked  with  plants.  He  has  also 
other  small  pits  and  frames,  in  which  he  grows  the  more  common 
plants.  In  the  green-house  we  saw  Acacia  verticillata,  taxifolia, 
longiflora,  and  heterophylla  in  full  bloom  ;  several  fine  specimens 
of  Azalea  were  in  full  beauty  ;  Rhododendron  arboreum  hybridum, 
with  four  or  five  heads  of  magnificent  flowers,  was  just  in  the  zenith 
of  its  splendor.  A  very  large  double  white  Camellia,  was  also  here 
covered  with  flowers.  Mr.  Smith  keeps  his  Camellias  in  the  coolest 
and  most  shady  part  of  his  house. 

In  the  hot-house  are  large  specimens  of  Laurus  camphora  (cinna- 
mon tree),  several  varieties  of  Palms,  and  the  celebrated  Bread 
fruit  tree  (Artocarpos  incisa),of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  grows  in 
5ts  native  climate  to  about  the  size  of  our  oaks.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1793,  and  it  is  now  cultivated  in  most  of  the 
nurseries  around  London  ;  we  are  not  aware  of  many  other  plants 
■in  the  country.  One  of  the  largest  Zebra  plants  is  in  Mr.  Smith's 
collection  ;  the  gigantic  screw  Pine,  (Pandanus  spiralis,)  which 
not  long  since  ornamented  his  house,  now  decorates  the  conservatory 
of  its  wealthy  owner,  in  our  vicinity.  Mr.  Smith  has  plants  of  Bona- 
partea  juncea,  Cineraria  platinfolia,  &c.  He  has  also  large  species 
of  the  Crinum  amabile.  The  hot-house  plants  were  in  a  very  heal- 
thy state,  and   showed  that  they  were  managed  by  a  skillful  hand. 

We  believe  that  in  Mr.  Smith's  garden  the  Greville  rose  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia,  a  year  or  two  since.  His  garden 
contains  about  an  acre,  and  is  laid  out  in  a  very  beautiful  style.  He 
has  erected  a  steam  engine  to  raise  water  into  a  large  cistern,  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  every  part  of  the  garden.  Nothing  seems  left 
undone,  that  will  add  beauty  or  usefulness  to  his  place. 

(To  be  Continued,) 
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Art.  II.      On  the  Professional  Education  of  Gardeners.     By  Gkant 
TiioRBURN,  Esq.,  New  York. 

[Continued  from  page  122.] 

In  order  that  a  professional  man  sliould  excel  as  such,  every  other 
acquirement  must  be  kept  subservient  to  tliat  of  his  profession.  No 
branch  of  knowledge  should  be  pursued  to  any  extent,  that,  either 
of  itself,  or  by  the  habits  of  thinking  to  which  it  gives  rise,  tends  to 
divert  the  mind  from  the  main  object  of  pursuit.  Something,  it  is 
true,  is  due  to  relaxation  in  every  species  of  acquirement ;  but  judi- 
cious relaxation  only  serves  to  whet  the  appetite  for  the  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  main  object.  By  the  professional  education  of  garden- 
ers, we  mean,  that  direction  of  their  faculties  by  which  they  will  best 
acquire  the  science  and  manual  operations  of  gardening  ;  and  we 
shall  suppose  the  young  man  to  be  instructed,  to  have  had  no  other 
scholastic  education  than  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  the  first 
problems  of  geometry  and  land  surveying.  The  sort  of  garden 
which  ought  to  be  the  scene  of  the  days  of  apprenticeship  should,  if 
it  can  be  so  foreseen  and  arranged,  be  that  v;hich  the  learner  is  ulti- 
mately intended  to  possess  or  manage.  As  the  great  majority  of 
young  men  who  learn  this  art,  are  intended  for  serving  as  gardeners  to 
private  families,  a  private  garden,  where  every  department  is  respec- 
tably conducted,  is  the  best  to  begin  with.  Here,  or  in  any  other 
garden  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  he  will  have  to  learn  the  names 
of  things,  their  use  in  gardening,  how  to  use  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner singly,  and  how  to  combine  their  use  in  performing  the  different 
operations  of  gardening. 

The  grand  foundation  of  every  kind  of  acquirement,  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory ;  unless  we  pay  at- 
tention to  what  is  addressed  to  us,  whether  by  the  eye  or  the  ear,  it 
is  impossible  we  can  remember,  because  the  sight  or  sound  has  made 
no  impression  on  the  memory,  and  without  memory  there  can  be  no 
knowledge. 

Many  pass  through  hfe  without  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing  but 
what  immediately  concerns  their  avocations  ;  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
a  person  to  walk  out  and  return,  without  being  able  to  describe,  or 
even  mention  anything  he  has  seen,  or  to  read  a  newspaper  without 
being  able  to  tell  what  he  has  read,  further  than  to  give  some  vague 
idea  of  the  subject ;  all  this  is  the  result  of  neglecting  to  rouse  and 
exert  the  faculty  of  attention,  or  of  limiting  our  attention  to  one  sin- 
gle object,  or  class  of  objects.  One  of  the  tlrst  things,  therefore,  that 
a  young  man  should  do,  is,  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  attention,  which 
he  may  every  hour  of  the  day,  by  first  looking  at  an  object,  and  then 
shutting  his  eyes,  and  trying  whether  he  recollects  its  magnitude, 
form,  color,  &:c. ;  whether  he  would  know  it  when  he  saw  it  again, 
and  by  what  mark  or  marks  he  would  know  or  describe  it.     When 
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he  goes  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another,  or  is  on  a  walk  or 
journey,  let  him  pay  tliat  degree  of  attention  to  every  thing  he  sees 
and  hears,  which  will  enable  him  to  o;ive  some  account  of  them  when 
returned  from  his  walk  or  journey  ;  and  let  him  try  the  next  day,  or 
some  days  afterwards,  if  he  can  recollect  what  he  had  seen  then,  or 
at  any  particular  time  and  place. 

The  attention  must  be  exercised  systematically,  in  order  not  only 
to  impress  the  memory,  and  enable  the  observer  or  hearer  to  recol- 
lect objects,  but  to  describe  them.  A  thing,  or  a  discourse  must  be 
attended  to,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  as  a  composition  of  parts  ;  and 
these  parts  must  be  considered  not  only  as  to  their  qualities  of  dimen- 
sion, color,  consistency,  &ic.;  but  as  to  their  relative  situation  and 
position.  Every  faculty  of  the  mind  may  be  improved  by  use ;  for 
instance,  take  a  child  of  ten  years,  set  him  down  to  try  how  many 
lines  he  will  commit  to  memory  in  one  hour,  perhaps  it  may  be  six ; 
but  let  him  continue  tlie  practice  for  one  month,  and  in  one  hour,  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  he  will  commit  sixteen  to  memory  with  more 
ease.  Industry  and  perseverance  will  accomplish  almost  any  thing 
in  this  country,  where  a  poor  man  has  only  to  mind  his  work,  and 
preserve  steady  habits,  to  make  himself  rich. 

Yours,  Grant  Thorburn. 

IMkWs  Cove,  Long  Island,  March  12fA,  1835. 


Art.  III.      On  the  Cultivation  of  Sicdliiig  Grapes ;  with  an  Account 
of  the  Variety  called  Shirtleff's  Seedling.     By  Pemberton. 

Gentlemen, 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  of  1822,  there  came  up,  in  my  garden, 
a  great  number  of  young  grape  vines,  which  sprung  from  seeds  ac- 
cidentally thrown  out  of  the  house.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
from  foreign  grapes.  As  the  young  seedlings  made  some  progress 
in  their  growth,  and  had  acquired  greater  strength,  I  immediately  per- 
ceived that  there  was  several  kinds  of  foliage  among  them  ;  some 
were  of  the  parsley-leaved  shape,  (Ciotat),  others  of  a  dark  green, 
whh  a  smooth  leaf,  and  one  with  a  peculiar  appearance  ;  the  leaf  being 
of  a  remarkable  light,  glossy  green,  very  smooth,  and  unlike  any 
other  that  I  ever  saw.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  most  of  them  having 
made  very  good  growths,  I  pruned  all  the  different  kinds,  (as  they 
appeared,)  and  determined  to  try  and  fruit  them.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  frost  the  vines  were  carefully  protected  from  the  cold,  by 
a  covering  of  leaves,  &c.,  as  usual  with  other  foreign  grape  vines. 
The  next  season,  as  well  as  the  two  succeeding  years,  the  vines 
were  treated  like  those  raised  from  cuttings.     The  fourth  year,  how- 
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ever,  1  let  them  make  as  much  wood  as  possible,  only  confining  it  to 
one  straight  cane.  Some  of  the  vines  grew  to  the  length  of  thirty 
feet,  and  very  strong,  while  others  only  made  very  weak  shoots,  not 
more  than  four  feet ;  the  wood  of  these  was  suffered  to  remain 
during  winter,  so  as  to  obtain  a  larger  vine  the  next  season.  The 
fifth  year  I  expected  to  have  considerable  fruit,  but  was  disappointed, 
having  only  a  tew  clusters.  Two  of  the  vines  proved  to  be  male ; 
one  a  small  grape  good  for  nothing,  and  another  vine,  with  dark  glossy 
leaves,  was  stolen  in  the  night. 

I  had  consequently  only  two  vines  left,  and  the  sixth  year 
these  both  produced  fruit.  One  proved  to  be  similar  to  the  com- 
mon Sweet  Water,  or  Chasselas  of  the  gardens  ;  the  other  bore 
only  two  or  three  small  sized  clusters.  The  grapes  were  oblong,  of 
a  purple  color,  with  a  grey  or  spotted  appearance,  on  rubbing  off 
the  bloom,  and  almost  white  in  the  centre  of  the  bunch  ;  the  berries 
were  close,  but  not  having  the  appearance  of  being  the  least  pressed 
together.  The  flesh  was  nearly  as  solid  as  the  plum,  with  a  little 
of  the  Gage  flavor,  and  deliciously  rich.  In  eating,  it  had  more  con- 
sistency than  any  other  I  had  ever  tasted.  The  size  of  the  berry 
was  nearly  that  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  ;  and  the  color  very  differ- 
ent from  any  other  variety.  It  was  called  by  Gen.  Dearborn,  the 
l^ilac ;  it  is  a  great  bearer,  the  bunches  weighing  from  one  to  two 
pounds,  with  shoulders.  The  following  year  it  produced  thirty 
bunches  of  fine  size ;  some  of  them  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  (which  had  then  just  been 
formed,)  and  were  highly  reconnnended  by  the  committee,  who 
named  it  Shurtleff's  Seedling.  It  has  borne  fruit  plentifully  every 
season,  till  the  last ;  which  cause  I  suppose  to  be  from  overbearing 
the  year  previous  ;  as  a  large  number  of  clusters  were  permitted  to 
ripen,  which,  at  the  time,  I  was  afraid  would  cause  the  vine  to  suffer. 
This  last  winter  I  left  a  vine  exposed  to  the  weather,  without  the 
least  protection,  in  order  to  try  its  habit  as  a  native  vine  ;  I  cannot 
yet  tell  the  result  of  the  expei-iment.  I  was  induced  to  try  its  hardi- 
ness at  this  time,  as  I  have  a  number  of  vines  large  enough  to  bear 
fruit  the  coming  season.  The  fruit  begins  to  color  in  August,  and 
ripens  well  in  the  open  air.  I  have  had  it  in  eating  in  August,  but 
1  should  think  in  common  exposures,  that  September  or  October 
would  be  the  average  time. 


Boston,  April  8th,  1835. 


Yours  truly,  Pemberton. 


VOL.  I. — NO.    v. 
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AiiT.  IV.      On  the  Propagation  of  the  Grape   Vine ;  with  Observa- 
tions on  its  Management,  Pruning,  S^'c,  in    the    Green-house    and 
Grapery,  and  the  formation  if  Vine  Borders.     By  J.  W.  Russell- 
Gentlemen, 

I  SHALL  conclude  my  remarks  with  a  few  practical  instructions  on 
the  training,  fruiting,  and  pruning  of  the  vine.  In  the  first  place,  I 
intend  briefly  to  state  my  reasons  for  recommending  the  vines  to  be 
introduced  into  the  grapery,  every  two  and  a  half  feet.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  make  sure  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit  every  year ;  not  only  in 
having  an  abundance,  with  scarcely  a  chance  of  failure,  but  so  as  to 
be  able  to  produce  grapes  perfectly  ripe,  and  of  exquisite  flavor.  I 
think  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  exaggerate  much,  when  I  say,  that 
well  ripened  grapes  are  always  a  very  scarce  article  in  the  Boston 
market.  I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  said  by  some  cultivators,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  see  plenty  in  full  perfection  every  year 
in  the  market.  That  the  tastes  of  individuals  differ  very  much,  is 
well  known  to  every  body,  for  what  is  admired  by  some,  is  not  at  all 
pleasant  to  others.  1  have  known  some  persons  to  prefer  the  Isa- 
Ijella  grape,  well  known  in  this  country,  to  any  of  the  European 
sorts.  1  cannot  account  for  this  in  any  other  way,  than  from  the 
quantity  of  foreign  grapes  sold  every  year  not  half  matured.  But 
present  to  any  person  who  has  a  relish  for  good  fruit,  a  bunch  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  well  grown  and  thoroughly  ripened,  with  a 
fine  bloom  upon  the  berries,  and  a  bunch  of  any  of  the  sorts  indi- 
genous to  America,  equally  well  matured  in  every  respect,  and  after 
eating  of  each,  the  native  fruit  should  be  pronounced  the  best,  1  cer- 
tainly should  conclude  the  taste  was  decidedly  bad. 

The  system  of  fruiilng  I  shall  recommend,  has  not,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, been  much  in  practice  in  this  vicinity.  It  will  be  perceived, 
at  once,  that  the  vines  are  planted  too  close  together  to  be  fruited 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  intention  is  to  fruit  them  alternately 
every  year;  this  appears  to  be  a  very  natural  process,  giving  those 
that  have  produced  large  crops  this  year,  the  next  to  recover,  by 
planting,  as  before  stated  ;  and  following  this  system,  there  will  be  a 
vine  every  five  feet  throughout  the  house,  in  full  bearing  every  year. 
Supposing  the  vines  were  planted  in  the  month  of  June  in  the  bor- 
der, from  the  pots,  and  introduced  into  the  grapery  ;  with  judicious 
treatment,  they  w^ill  have  made  a  growth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
by  the  first  of  November,  and  they  should  be  pruned  the  first  or 
second  week  in  January;  but  if  no  artificial  heat  is  kept  up  in  the 
house  through  the  winter  months,  they  must  be  pruned  immediately 
on  the  approach  of  severe  frosts;  and  well  protected  from  the  sudden 
changes  of  the  weather.  The  wood  should  be  left  four  or  five  feet 
in  length,  according  to  its  strength,  but  in  this  the  operator  must  be 
his  own  judge,  as  I  do  not  think  that  any  invariable  rule  can  be  laid 
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down,  as  a  standard  to  go  by.  Since  what  appears  reasonable  to  one 
person,  is  not  equally  so  to  another,  so  that  in  order  to  prosper  in  the 
art  of  grape  growing,  as  well  as  in  any  other  kind  of  business,  the 
gardener  must  have  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  learn  to  judge  for  him- 
self on  every  occasion  ;  to  endeavor  to  see  clearly  and  distinctly,  right 
from  wrong,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power ;  remembering  that  continual 
practice  is  worth  volumes  of  theory,  no  matter  however  flowery  it 
may  appear. 

Each  vine  the  second  year  might  be  allowed  to  bear  five  or  six 
pounds  of  grapes.  No  doubt  but  they  will  show  twice  the  weight 
of  fruit  that  I  have  recommended  to  be  left :  however,  I  should  take 
off  the  superfluity,  preferring  six  pounds  of  ripe  grapes,  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  pounds  not  fit  for  the  table.  The  leading  shoot,  or  the  next 
to  it,  should  be  taken  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  carried  along 
horizontally,  Jive  or  ^ix  feet,  before  it  is  stopped.  A  shoot  should 
also  be  taken  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  vine,  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  there  stopped.  The  same  treatment  should  be  pursued,  as  just 
stated,  with  every  vine  through  the  house ;  it  is  probable  they  will 
grow  the  second  year  very  luxuriantly.  The  lateral  shoots  should  be 
left  on,  bearing  in  mind  to  stop  the  growth,  at  the  first  joint,  looking 
over  them  every  time  you  enter  the  house,  to  see  if  all  is  going  on 
right.  It  is  absurd  to  have  set  days,  for  different  sorts  of  work  in  a 
grapery  or  green-house  ;  every  day  and  every  hour  is  the  time — there 
is  no  time  like  time  present — to  remove  any  thing  that  should  be  re- 
moved, because  if  left  until  another  opportunity,  the  injury  done 
might  be  irreparable.  After  the  laterals  are  stopped,  they  will  soon 
put  forth  another  growth  ;  they  should  be  stopped  again  at  the 
joint  above  the  one  that  was  stopped  the  first  time,  and  kept  at  this 
joint,  by  frequently  looking  over  them  the  remainder  part  of  the 
season.  The  reason  for  leaving  the  laterals,  is  to  prevent  the  fruit 
bearing  buds  from  prematurely  starting  to  grow,  which  is  frequently 
the  case  if  they  are  taken  from  a  luxuriant  growing  vine.  The  shoots 
ihat  have  the  fruit  on,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  recom- 
mended for  the  laterals,  with  this  exception,  to  stop  them  one  joint 
above  the  fruit.  When  the  grapes  are  coming  into  flower,  a  regular 
temperature  should  be  kept  night  and  day,  to  bring  the  whole  into 
bloom  as  nearly  at  one  time  as  possible  ;  when  this  is  not  attended  to, 
the  berries  set  irregular.  I  have  frequently  seen  two  or  three  differ- 
ent sizes  in  the  berries,  in  one  bunch,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
generally  arises  from  a  want  of  a  proper  temperature  at  the  time  of 
flowering.  Thinning  out  the  bunches  is  also  necessary,  when  the 
grapes  are  about  as  large  as  a  pea  ;  this  should  be  done  with  scis- 
sors made  for  this  purpose  ;  taking  out  at  least  one  half  of  the  berries, 
and  always  the  smallest,  leaving  the  bunches  as  regular  as  possible. 

The  second  year  of  fruiting  the  vines,  will  be  the  time  to  put  the 
system  I  have  recommended  into  practice.  Having  decided  which  end 
of  the  house  you  will  commence  at,  (it  will  be  seen  that  there  will 
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be  no  choice  after  the  first  year,  as  they  must  come  in  regular  rota- 
tion,) the  laterals  should  he  carefully  cut  oft'  the  fruiting  cane,  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  buds,  also  those  that  bore  the  fruit,  cut  close  off  to 
the  old  wood,  being  mindful  to  rub  oft"  all  the  shoots  that  make 
their  appearance,  as  they  are  not  wanted,  and  of  course,  if  left  on, 
would  not  only  make  confusion,  but  would  take  away  from  the  other 
part  of  the  vine,  the  support  it  ought  to  receive.  The  cane  that 
was  taken  up  from  the  bottom,  should  be  shortened  about  a  foot  be- 
low where  the  top  one  starts  from  ;  the  upper  one  to  be  cut  about 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  top  of  the  house — thus  fruiting  from  canes 
every  year.  The  cultivator  may  have  three  or  four  shoots  from  the 
main  stem,  to  bear  the  crop  of  fruit,  which  would  perhaps  be  prefera- 
ble to  two — but  the  whole  should  have  the  appearance,  when  in 
fruit,  of  one  continued  cane  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
house.  The  next  vine,  of  course,  will  be  headed  down,  leaving 
four  or  five  buds  to  each  cane,  for  the  purpose  of  having  six  or  eight 
bunches  of  excellent  fruit.  The  lowest  bud  of  each  cane  must  be 
carefully  taken  up  as  before  observed. 

Whatever  method  is  adopted  in  training  the  vine,  if  not  the  one  I 
have  described,  it  should  be  always  borne  in  mind,  not  to  leave  too 
much  wood  on  a  vine,  as  nothing  is  more  prejudicial ;  and  I  would 
also  advise  that  the  spurring  in  method,  though  pursued  by  some 
cultivators,  be  particularly  avoided.  Much  more  might  be  written 
upon  this  subject,  and  various  and  minute  things  mentioned  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  but  if,  in  my  humble  efforts,  I 
have  given  a  general  outline,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  future  ad- 
vancement, it  is  all  I  have  aimed  to  perform. 

Yours,  J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  April  1th,  1835. 


Art.  V.      On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Dahlia.     By  Mr.  Peter  Mac- 
kenzie, Gardener  to  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.,  Lemon  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen, 

According  to  your  request,  I  send  you  a  few  remarks  on  the 
cultivation  and  propagation  of  the  Dahlia,  wholly  dispensing  with  the 
planting  out  of  old  roots.  I  perceive  in  the  April  number  of  your 
Magazine,  page  130,  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia,  by 
Mr.  E.  Putnam.  He  informs  us  that  the  best  mode  of  propagating 
Dahlias  is,  by  a  division  of  the  tubers.  I  will  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  call  Mr.  Putnam's  very  particular  attention,  informing  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  more  flowers,  and  the  finest  formed  ones,  and 
these  in  greater  profusion,  are  to  be  found  on  plants  raised  from 
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cuttings.  Supposing  Mr.  Putnam  to  be  fortunate  oncugli  to  have 
a  fine  variety,  that  no  other  person  possessed ;  and  as  it  frequently 
happens  with  the  finest  of  roots,  that  only  one  eye  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance ;  I  ask  Mr.  Putman  how  he  would  manage  in  dividing  the 
roots  of  this.  The  answer  migh.t  be,  having  no  more  eyes,  it  must 
grow.  If  this,  however,  was  treated  in  the  manner  above,  it  might 
prevent  others  for  years  from  growing  the  variety,  and  it  would  only 
be  seen  at  Salem.  1  would  therefore  advise  heading  down  this  first 
shoot,  if  it  was  only  to  throw  it  away,  as  a  Dahlia,  when  checked  in 
this  manner,  will  in  nine  cases  out  often,  throv/  up  eyes  from  where 
none  would  have  come,  had  the  first  shoot  been  allowed  to  grow. 

For  myself,  I  would  as  soon  liave  the  first  cutting  as  the  whole  root ; 
being  strong,  i  could  very  soon  have  plenty  from  it.  1  will  now 
call  Mr.  Putnam's  attention  to  the  following  mode  of  propagating 
this  "king  of  flowers."  About  the  middle  of  January  I  j)ot  my 
roots,  according  to  their  respective  sizes,  placing  them  in  the  hot- 
house, as  near  to  the  light  as  possible  ;  giving  gentle  waterings  until 
the  eyes  make  their  appearance,  when  they  require  a  more  coj)ious 
supply.  About  the  same  time  I  procure  from  the  stable  yard  a 
quantity  of  fresh  hot  manure,  making  it  up  in  a  hot-bed  for  a  one, 
two,  or  three  light  frame,  according  to  the  number  required,  making  the 
bed  upon  level  ground,  and  about  two  feet  in  height.  After  the  bed 
is  made,  the  frame  should  be  placed  immediately  upon  it,  and  about 
three  or  four  inches  of  sand  or  ashes  on  the  surface  of  the  manure  ; 
sand,  or  ashes,  being  warmer  than  common  soil — and  also  preventing 
slugs  or  worms  from  committing  any  destruction.  The  sashes  should 
be  put  on,  and  kept  close,  until  the  heat  rises,  which  will  be  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days.  By  this  time  the  Dahlias  in  the  hot- 
house will  have  made  shoots  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  with  the 
foliage  a  little  expanded  ;  1  cut  them  ofF  as  close  to  the  crown  of 
the  root  as  possible.  They  will  be  found  to  strike  more  freely  when 
cut  close,  and  just  below  a  joint,  than  when  cut  in  the  pithy  part  of 
the  stem,  being  careful  to  leave  an  eye  below  where  you  cut,  as  from 
this  you  may  have  two  more  shoots  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In 
this  manner  you  may  go  on  increasing  the  number  of  plants,  looking 
over  them  every  evening,  and  taking  oft' such  as  are  expanded  in  the 
foliage.  Having,  previous  to  this,  mixed  a  compost  of  two  parts  leaf 
mould  and  one  of  sand,  I  fill  as  many  of  No.  60,  or  three  inch  pots, 
[No.  2,]  as  may  be  wanted  for  the  first  evening,  (preferring  the  even- 
ing for  this  operation  ;)  and  with  my  finger,  I  go  over  the  whole, 
and  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  pot;  this  hole  I  fill  up  with 
pure  sand,  placing  my  cuttings  one  in  each  pot,  and  with  both  thumbs 
pressing  them  as  tight  as  possible,  Avriting  the  name  of  each  correctly 
on  a  label,  and  placing  the  same  in  the  pot  to  which  it  belongs. 
When  done,  I  sprinkle  them  all  over  with  a  fine  rose,  and  carry  them 
immediately  to  the  hot-bed,  keeping  the  frame  shut  close,  day  and 
night,  and  sprinkling  them  every  morning  and  evening,  and  shading 
with  mats  from  the  hot  sun. 
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Dahlias,  treated  in  this  manner,  will  be  found  to  make  finer  plants, 
not  growing  so  much  to  wood,  flowerina;  much  earlier,  having  larger 
flowers  and  a  greater  abundance  ;  and  making  finer  roots  for  keeping 
over  another  winter.  As  the  heat  declines  in  the  propagating  bed, 
it  must  be  kept  up  with  linings. 

Mr.  Putnam  says,  "  when  struck  in  February  or  March  in  a  green- 
house, they  make  as  good  plants,"  &c.  This,  in  my  opnion,  is  the 
last  place  they  ought  to  go  to,  previous  to  their  being  planted  in  the 
open  ground.  Attempting  to  strike  Dahlias  in  a  green-house,  (in 
Mr.  Russell's  words,)  "  they  would  soon  wilt  down  to  rise  no 
more  ;"  it  being  as  easy  to  have  a  hot-bed  as  a  gieen-house  ;  and 
in  want  of  a  hot-house  to  start  them  in,  I  would  recommend  a  hot- 
bed similar  to  that  which  I  recommended  for  the  cuttings  ;  I  would 
prefer  potting  them,  to  planting  in  the  bed,  as  there  is  less  danger  of 
burning  the  roots.  When  the  Dahlias  that  were  first  put  in  from  cut- 
tings appear  to  be  growing  in  the  hot-bed,  by  turning  them  out  of 
the  pots,  they  will  be  found  to  have  filled  them  with  roots  ;  they 
should  then  be  carried  to  the  green-house  on  a  cold  frame,  till  such 
time  as  the  frost  is  over,  and  the  weather  favorable  for  planting  out 
in  the  garden.  As  an  instance  of  this  metliod,  1  propagated,  in 
the  spring  of  1834,  from  a  collection  of  one  hundred  roots,  with  the 
same  number  of  varieties,  upwards  of  two  thousand  flowering  plants, 
with  scarcely  a  failure. 

The  brilliancy  of  this  flower  is  already  too  well  known  to  need 
any  farther  praise  from  me,  other  than  that  our  flower  borders  in  the 
autumnal  months,  present  a  very  meagre  appearance  without  a  large 
number  of  this  Royal  Family  reigning  amongst  them.  Grafting 
Dahlias  is  done  more  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  than  for  any 
profits  that  may  arise  from  the  practice.  I  have  flowered  as  many 
as  four  varieties  upon  one  root  ;  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  plants  re- 
quire to  be  cut  off,  leaving  none  but  the  leaders,  choosing  those  that 
grow  about  the  same  height.  I  prefer  leaving  the  roots  as  long  in 
the  ground  as  possible,  as  they  will  ripen  as  well  after  the  tops  are 
cut  off  as  before ;  cutting  them  off  close  above  a  joint,  to  prevent 
rain  from  lodging  in  the  stem.  After  the  roots  are  taken  up,  place 
them  upon  sparred  shelves  in  a  dry  cellar,  where  there  is  no  danger 
of  frost. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  being  the  results  of  practical  experience 
for  years,  1  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  to  any  that  may 
have  the  convenience,  and  more  especially  to  cultivators  and  propa- 
gators. Should  you  deem  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  most 
valuable  Magazine,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  them  when  you  may 
think  proper. 

Yours,  Peter  Mackenzie. 

Philadelphia,  April  llth,  1835. 
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Art.  VI.  Proliferojis  Character  of  the  floicfr-stnlk  of  the  "  Lilium 
Candidum."  By  John  Lewis  Russell,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Vegetable  Physiology  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  familiarly  known  to  many  of  your  readers,  that 
the  flower-stalk  of  the  White  Lily  (Lilium  Candidum),  cut  immedi- 
ately after  the  sepals  have  fallen',  and  kept  in  an  upright  position  in 
a  cool  and  shady  situation,  will  evolve  from  the  axis  of  its  bracteal 
leaves  distinct  bulbs,  capable  of  producing  perfect  plants.  My  at- 
tention was  first  attracted  to  this  curious  fact  by  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  some  three  or  four  years  since,  and  1  have  uniformly  been 
successful  in  the  result,  whenever  I  have  renewed  the  experiment. 
But  the  vital  energy  is  not  only  continued  and  developed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  hitherto  adventitious  bulbs,  several  of  the  capsules 
even,  ripened  sound  and  vigorous  seed.  Of  course  the  usual  im- 
pregnation is  presupposed  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  general,  though 
not  uncommon  event,  that  the  seeds  of  this  plant  should  ripen  when 
the  stem  continues  in  its  usual  functions,  attached  to  the  parent 
bulb. 

Now  this  apparent  phenomenon  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
true  character  of  bulbs,  erroneously  heretofore,  and  for  many  reasons, 
still  called  bulbous-roots.  It  is  well  known  to  every  practical  gar- 
dener, that  when  any  accident  occurs  to  tunicated  bulbs,  such,  for 
instance,  as  injuring  their  scales  or  living  coats,  by  wounding  with  the 
knife,  or  by  any  forcible  rupture,  the  bases  of  the  scales  immediately 
protrude  sound  and  minute  bulbs.  By  such  means,  although  des- 
tructive to  the  parent  bulb,  he  is  enabled  to  increase  his  stock  of  rare 
plants  of  this  family  to  almost  any  extent.  Strictly  and  properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  bulbous-root.  The  bulbs 
of  the  Hyacinth,  an  Amaryllis,  or  a  White  Lily,  are  true  and  perfect 
plants,  for  they  individually  possess  a  root,  stem  and  leaf-bud,  the 
latter  of  which  is  fully  capable  of  evolving  leaves,  flower-buds,  and 
fruit  or  seed,  all  the  essentials  of  the  vegetable.  The  base  of  the  bulb 
is  its  stem  or  trunk,  technically  called  the  collet  or  neck;  ihe  fibres 
are  the  true  roots,  and  the  tunicated  or  scale-like  substances  situated 
on  the  neck,  constitute  the  leaf-bud.  Like  every  other  plant,  when 
arrived  to  that  maturity  which  calls  forth  the  production  of  the  flower, 
the  flower  bud  is  formed  within,  destined  to  rise  the  next  season  and 
expand  its  organs  of  reproduction.  The  functions  of  the  expanded 
leaves  make  two  annual  increments  to  the  plant ;  first,  a  new  layer 
on  the  stem  or  collet ;  and  second  by  producing  fibres.  As  each  of 
these  leaves  decay  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  elaborated  sap  de- 
scends into  its  base,  forming  another  scale  or  tunic  to  the  bulb  or 
leaf-bud.  The  leaves  and  flower-stalk  both  arising  from  the  interior, 
it  happens  that  in  process  of  time,  the  exterior  scales  or  tunics  be- 
come useless,  and  lose  their  vital  power.     The  flower-bud  expands 
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upwards  simultaneously  with,  or  sliortly  after  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves.  In  the  Vv'hite  liiy  I'le  latter  is  the  case.  This  expansion 
produces  a  tall  stalk  covered  with  imperfect  foliage,  called  bractes. 
These  leaf-like  organs  accompany  the  inflorescence  of  most  plants. 
When  the  purposes  of  this  expanded  stalk  of  t!ie  flower-bud  are  ac- 
complislied,  it  becomes  desiccated,  and  the  elaborated  sap  descend- 
ing, assists  in  forming  at  its  base  a  new  flower-bud  for  the  next 
season. 

Although  we  may  uivariably  look  for  the  leaf-bud  in  the  axis  of 
every  leaf,  as  there  it  must  exist  either  in  a  dormant  or  sentient  state, 
yet  these  same  vital  germs  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  axils  of  stipules, 
bractes,  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels :  but  in  these  latter  situa- 
tions they  are  commonly  undeveloped. 

Suppose  we  now  cut  away  the  flower-stalk,  as  directed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  essay.  The  vital  energy  is  still  continued  in  the 
stalk,  a  fact  by  no  means  uncommon  in  many  plants.  Tlie  infant  ^en/t 
or  capsule  therefore  continues  to  swell  and  increase :  the  descending 
and  elaborated  sa])  calls  into  existence  these  dormant  and  hitherto 
undeveloped  leaf-buds  wliich  exist  in  the  axils  of  the  bracres  :  and 
once  awakened  into  life,  they  immediately  appropriate  to  their  in- 
crease the  remaining  juices  of  their  parent  stock  ;  deriving  from  it, 
and  the  humid  atmosphere,  their  necessary  food.  Presently  radicles 
shoot  forth  from  their  bases,  as  if  the  young  plants  were  desirous  of 
answering  the  great  and  important  end  of  their  adventitious  existence. 
When  the  flower-stalk  has  ceased  to  give  support  to  any  one  of  them, 
it  falls  to  the  earth,  to  be  received  into  its  genial  bosom,  and  destined 
for  future  increase. 

Buds,  it  has  been  truly  said,  are  Individual  vegetable  existences. 
A  tree  is  therefore  a  vast  congeries  of  living  beings,  each  Individual 
capable  of  perfect  development.  By  this  great  law,  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  Nature  in  many  of  the  branches  of  Horticulture.  The 
dormant  leaf-bud  in  the  bracteal  axil  In  this  Instance,  has  been  called 
into  life,  and  has  become  without  the  aid  of  Horticultural  knowledge 
and  experience,  a  separate  and  perfect  plant,  similar  in  every  respect 
to  its  parent. 

I  trust,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  sonie  of  your  readers  will  repeat  this 
experiment,  for  their  own  satisfaction  :  it  being,  as  I  conceive,  a  cu- 
rious fact  in  vegetable  economy.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  new  to  some  ; 
but  finding  a  place  in  your  columns,  it  may  prove  interesting  to  others, 
who  are  fond  of  tracing  the  mysterious  laws  of  Physiological  Botany. 
Yours,  John  Lewis  Russell. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  5th,  1835. 
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Art.  VII.     On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Schizanthus.     By  Mr.  D.  Hag- 

GERSTON,  Gardener  to  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  Water- 
town. 

Sirs, 

Your  frequent  solicitations,  and  the  great  admiration  the  plants  of 
the  Schizanthus  pinnatus  under  my  care  have  received,  induces  me 
to  communicate  to  you  my  mode  of  treating  this  beautiful  annual, 
which,  if  you  think  will  increase  or  perfect  its  cultivation  by  inser- 
tion in  your  useful  Magazine,  it  is  at  your  service. 

I  sow  the  seed  in  pots,  (if  in  the  winter  or  early  in  the  spring, 
plunged  in  moderate  heat,)  on  a  mixture  of  sand  and  leaf  mould, 
rather  coarse,  covering  it  lightly  with  fine  sifted  earth.  When  the 
young  seedlings  shovv-  four  or  six  pinnate  leaves,  I  pot  them  off  into 
small  sized,  or  what  we  call  No.  1  pots,  using  plenty  of  broken  pots- 
herds for  drainage.  I  find  sowing  the  seed  on  coarse  leaf  mould 
is  very  beneficial  at  this  shifting,  as  the  small  roots,  penetrating  the 
lumps  of  earth,  they  can  be  potted  off  without  receiving  the  least 
check  in  their  growth.  The  soil  I  grow  them  in,  is  composed  of  two 
parts  good  rich  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  sand,  well 
broken  and  mixed  together,  but  not  sifted  ;  care  must  be  taken  to 
shift  them  into  larger  pots  before  the  roots  get  too  much  matted.  I 
have  always  found  that  when  they  have  grown  in  the  same  pot  until 
they  become  matted  roimd  the  sides,  after  shifting,  the  plants  will 
turn  yellow,  and  have  a  sickly  appearance,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
they  regain  their  proper  color  and  health.  I  continue  to  shift  them 
once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  until  they  come  into  flower. 

Some  of  our  plants  are  over  six  feet  high,  and  have  been  covered 
with  flowers  ever  since  the  first  of  December,  in  such  profusion,  that 
they  are  the  first  object  which  strikes  the  eye  on  entering  the  green- 
house. The  watering  requires  particular  attention,  for  on  this  de- 
pends their  success  altogether.  I  never  give  water  until  the  plants 
show  they  want  it  ;  and  many  times  when  they  are  growing  luxuri- 
antly, I  let  them  flag  an  hour  or  two  ;  but  in  this  slate  they  must 
not  be  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  ;  I  then  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  penetrate  to  every  part  of  the  soil  in  the  pot.  For  a  long 
time  I  was  much  troubled  by  the  plants  to  appearance,  damping  off  at 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  thought  it  was  caused  by  too  much 
water.  By  turning  out  several  plants,  however,  as  soon  as  they 
showed  symptoms  of  sickness,  I  found  the  abundance  of  their  fibrous 
roots  prevented  the  water  from  penetrating  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  into  the  soil,  and  so  far  the  fibres  were  perfectly  healthy,  but 
beneath  this  the  mould  was  dry  and  the  roots  decayed.  I  was  con- 
vinced the  disease  began  in  the  decayed  fibres,  and  affected  the 
extremity  of  the  main  root;  which  continued  to  damp  until  it  arrived 
at  the  surface  of  the  pot,  when  all  communication  with  what  few 
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fibres  were  alive,  being  prevented,  the  plant,  of  course,  dies  at  once; 
and  a  common  observer,  pulling  it  up,  would  suppose  the  disease 
had  just  commenced,  when  in  fact  it  had  terminated. 

Since  adopting  the  mode  of  watering  as  recommended  above,  I  do 
not  recollect  losing  a  single  plant.  I  wish  particularly  to  be  understood, 
that  at  every  shifting  or  repotting  of  the  plants,  I  use  a  quantity  of 
broken  pots  for  drainage,  increasing  this  quantity  with  the  size  of 
the  pots,  from  one  to  three  inches.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest to  you  to  copy  from  that  excellent  work,  Robert  Sweet's  Hot- 
house and  Green-house  Manual,  his  concluding  paragraph  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  genus  Amaryllis,  on  draining  pots,  1  think  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  many  of  your  readers,  particularly  those  who 
are  fond  of  growing  plants  in  rooms;  I  am  convinced,  with  him,  that 
there  are  more  plants  killed  or  badly  grown,  by  this  simple  process 
not  being  properly  attended  to,  than  from  any  other  cause. 

The  seed  of  the  Schizanthus  pinnatus  may  be  sown  at  any  season 
of  the  year;  it  will  flower  in  about  four  months,  from  the  seed, 
equally  well  in  winter  as  in  the  summer.  To  cultivate  it  out  of  doors, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  about  this  time  in  a  gentle  heat,  the  ])lants 
potted  once  to  give  them  strength,  and  the  first  or  second  week  in 
June,  turned  into  the  flower  borders  in  a  well  sheltered  situation  ; 
but  from  the  delicate  habit  of  the  plant,  it  being  very  easily  broken 
by  wind  or  heavy  rains,  I  am  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be  grown  in  such 
perfection  out  of  doors,  as  in  the  green-house,  or  a  good  airy  room. 
The  sportive  character  of  this  plant  adds  very  much  to  its  beauty. 
We  have  flowered  about  forty  plants  this  winter,  scarcely  two  of 
which  were  alike  in  the  color  of  their  flowers,  and  many  of  them 
very  distinct,  as  much  so,  as  many  florist's  flowers. 

Yours,  David  Haggerston. 

Waterioivn,  April,  1835. 


Art.  VIII.      On  the  Culture  of  "  Epigcca  rcpcns."    By  R. 

Having  lately  met  with  some  fine  plants  of  "  Epigtea  rcfens" 
growing  in  an  unusual  situation,  viz.  on  a  moist,  rocky,  hill-side, 
among  moss,  I  was  led  to  think  that  this  beautiful  vernal  plant  might 
be  successfully  cultivated  on  rock-works,  by  imitating  the  same  situa- 
tion. Completely  imbedded  in  the  long,  velvety  carpet  of  "  Poly- 
irichum  commune,^'  (Hair  moss,)  they  formed  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  it,  by  their  delicate  white  flowers. 

The  excellence  of  moss,  in  preserving  many  plants  in  perfect 
health,  which  are  otherwise  impatient  of  cultivation,  is  well  known, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  this  desirable  plant,  could  not  become  an 
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humble  but  interesting  occupant  of  a  sliady  border,  or  rock-work, 
witii  the  "  Linncea  borealis'^  and  "  Mitchclla  repens,''  wliich  it  re- 
sembles so  much  in  general  habits.  It  is  one  of  the  earhest  floral 
harbinoers  of  spring,  and  would  find  a  welcome  in  any  good  collec- 
tion of  native  plants.  I  could  wish  that  some  one  might  improve 
this  hint.  R. 

Piilshurg,  Pa.,  April,  1835. 


Art.  IX.  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  Annuals;  with  an 
Account  of  those  choice  and  beautiful  of  late  Introduction  ;  and 
Remarks  on  the  Varieties  most  suitable  for  planting  in  3Iasses. 
By  the  Conductors. 

In  our  last  we  detailed  the  method  of  cultivating  several  of  the 
most  beautiful  tender  annuals  ;  but  as  the  season  has  now  so  far 
advanced,  we  omit  the  particular  mention  of  any  more  varieties  in 
that  class.  We  were  particular  to  select  such  as  were  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  cultivation,  and  if  our  directions  were  attended  to,  we  are 
confident  there  will  not  have  been  a  failure.  Most  tender  annuals 
will  succeed  very  well  if  planted  in  May,  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
but  their  bloom  will  not  be  either  so  beautiful,  or  of  so  long  duration, 
as  if  planted  earlier  in  the  hot-bed.  We  proceed  now  to  enumerate 
some  of  those  of  the  second  and  third  class.  It  would  be  impossible, 
in  the  short  space  we  are  allowed  in  this  article,  to  particularize  but 
a  few ;  we  shall  consequently  select  the  newest  and  most  showy. 
Some  of  the  varieties  have  never  been  grown  in  this  country,  and 
we  have  had  recourse  to  some  of  the  English  periodicals  for  general 
information. 

Half-hardy  and  Hardy  Annuals.  These  should  be  sown  in 
the  open  border  ;  the  former  not  until  the  middle  of  this  month,  un- 
less the  weather  is  very  fine  and  favorable.  The  latter  may  be 
sown  immediately,  and  will  generally  vegetate  without  much  care. 

Eschscholtzia  californica.  This  brilliant  annual,  (and  peren- 
nial,) is  a  native  of  California,  on  the  North-West  Coast,  and  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  David  Douglass,  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Botanist,  in  1826.  Its  native  habitat  is  on  light 
dry,  sandy  soil,  where  it  flowers  in  the  greatest  beauty  all  the  year. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown,  if  possible,  the  latter  part  of  April ;  but 
early  in  May  will  answer.  A  warm  dry  spot,  on  a  light  sandy  soil, 
should  be  selected,  and  the  seeds  sown  where  the  plants  are  intend- 
ed to  remain  ;  as  all  the  Papaveracea?  family  are  very  im))atient  of 
transplanting  ;  their  spindle,  carrot  shaped  roots,  witliout  any  small 
fibres,  preventing  their  safe  removal ;  we  have  known  plants  so  much 
injured  as  not  to  attain  to  a  flowering  state,  until  the  weather  was  too 
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cold  to  allow  their  buds  to  expand.  The  seeds  should  therefore  be 
sown  in  small  patches,  in  various  parts  of  the  border,  and  wlien  the 
young  plants  are  an  inch  higli,  they  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving 
not  more  than  six  in  each  place.  Thus  treated,  they  flower  early 
and  abundantly,  presenting  in  bright  sunshine,  with  their  2;olden  flow- 
ers, one  of  the  most  gorgeous  displays  ;  in  wet  soil  the  plants 
grow  all  to  leaves.  There  has  been  some  double  plants  raised  from 
seed.  The  only  ones  known,  which  we  have  heard  of,  were  raised 
by  M.P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  in  Dorchester,  who  now  possesses  the  plant, 
and  the  other  in  the  English  garden  of  the  Earl  Mountnorrls.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  seed  may  be  saved  from  the  plant  in  Mr.  Wild- 
er's  possession,  and  other  double  varieties  thus  raised.  They  would 
be  a  highly  valuable  acquisition  to  our  annuals  and  perennials. 

Gilia  coro7iopif6lio(CovQnopus-]eaved  Gilia).  Cantuacoronopifolia 
of  Loudon's  Hortus  Bntannicus,  and  of  our  gardens  ;  Ipomopsis  picta 
of  the  French.  This  elegant  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Carolinas,  and 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  English  gardens  ever  since  the  year  1726. 
It  has,  however,  not  been  known  in  our  gardens,  although  a  native 
plant,  till  within  a  few  years.  The  delicacy  of  its  finely  pinnated 
foliage,  independent  of  its  elegance  when  in  blossom,  entitles  it  to  a 
place  in  every  flower  border.  It  is  rather  impatient  of  cultivation, 
and  often  dies  off,  when  in  full  bloom.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
a  soil  not  manured,  in  an  airy  spot  in  the  garden ;  but  not  exposed 
to  the  sun  all  day ;  an  eastern  or  northern  aspect  is  the  most 
suitable.  The  plants  should  be  tied  to  a  small  stick,  to  prevent 
their  being  broken  by  the  wind.  It  is  beautifully  pictured  in  the 
Botanical  Register  for  August  last,  t.  1691. 

Gilia  pulchella  (Pretty  Gilia).  Gilia  aggregata  Sm.  Fl.  Gard, 
Ipomopsis  elegans.  Lindley.  This  plant  has  been  principally  known 
under  the  generic  name  Ipomopsis ;  but  Mr.  Bentham  has,  in  his 
investigations,  discovered  that  it  is  not  distinct  from  Gilia,  and  in  a 
synopsis  of  this  genus,  he  has  given  it  the  name  we  have  ado])ted. 
This  species,  according  to  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  is  very  apt 
to  die  off  from  some  cause,  just  as  the  blossom  buds  begin  to  expand. 
It  has  never  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  as  we  have  intro- 
duced the  seed,  we  hope  to  succeed  in  retaining  it,  although  it  was 
once  nearly  lost  to  the  English  collections.  From  the  descriptions 
we  have  seen  of  this  species,  it  must  be  gracefully  elegant,  and  a 
very  desirable  plant.  Similar  cultivation  to  the  Gilia  coronopfolia,  is 
recommended, 

Gilia  tricolor  (Three-colored  Gilia).  This  is  a  new  and  hardy 
annual.  The  following  account  we  copy  from  the  Botanical  Regis- 
ter, for  September,  1834.  The  plant  is  there  figured  t.  1704,  to 
which  is  annexed  the  following  : — It  is  "  perhaps  the  handsomest  of 
the  new  Polenioniaceae  received  from  California,  both  from  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  plant,  and  the  abundance  and  brilliancy  of 
colors  of  the  flowers.     It  grows  to  the  heighth  of  about  a  foot,  with 
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an  erect  stem  and  foliage,  much  resembling  that  of  G.  capitata,  but 
the  flowers  are  very  mucli  longer,  and  instead  of  being  collected  in 
globose  heads,  widely  spread  at  the  end  of  long  peduncles,  they  are 
few  in  number  in  each  head  ;  but  the  peduncles  being  much  shorter, 
and  very  numerous,  they  form  a  large  and  rather  dense  panicle,  in 
which  the  deep  orange  of  the  centre  of  the  color,  and  the  light 
purple  or  white  of  the  margin,  separated  by  a  circle  of  deep  purple, 
show  off  to  advantage.  It  is  cultivated  as  easily  as  the  G.  capitata." 
G'llia  achiUa.Jdlia  (Milfoil-leaved  Gilia).  This  is  also  a  native 
of  California,  and  was  sent  from  thence  by  Mr.  Douglass.  It  is  a 
hardy  annual,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  G.  tricolor. 
The  flowers  grow  in  corymbs  rather  more  dense  than  the  latter,  of  a 
purple  color,  and  are  abundantly  produced  throughout  the  season. 

Madia  tltgans  (Elegant  Madia).  This  is  a  new  and  very  pretty 
annual.  The  seeds  should  be  innnediately  sown  in  the  flower  bor- 
der, and  when  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  two  high,  they  should  be 
transplanted  singly  into  situations  where  wanted,  selecting,  however, 
a  rather  shady  part  of  the  border,  as  the  bright  sunshine  causes  the 
petals  of  the  flowers  to  cuil  up,  thus  destroying  much  of  their 
beauty.  Early  in  the  morning,  or  just  at  night,  the  blossoms  appear 
exceedingly  splendid.     It  grows  about  two  feet  high. 

Salvia  augustifolia  (Narrow-leaved  sage).  This  species  of  the 
splendid  genus  Salvia,  is  quite  new  to  our  gardens.  The  fine  vivid 
blue  flowers  with  which  the  plants  are  covered,  form  a  delightful 
contrast  when  growing  near  the  S.  splendens,  and  fulgens.  The 
plants  grow  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  are  easily  raised  from  seed  ; 
and  also  increased  by  cuttings  like  the  other  species.  Sow  the  seed 
immediately  in  a  warm  part  of  the  border ;  and  remove  the  young 
seedlings,  when  they  have  made  three  or  four  leaves,  where  wanted 
to  flower.  They  will  bloom  profusely  until  cold  weather.  It  is  a 
native  of  IMexico,  and  if  the  seeds  do  not  ripen,  the  plants  may  be 
preserved  in  a  green-house  or  cold  frame,  until  spring. 

Commehna  ca'lestis  (Sky-blue  commelina).  A  very  delicate  an- 
nual (and  perennial),  belonging  to  the  Tradescanteae  family.  It 
should  more  properly  be  treated  as  a  tender  annual,  but  if  the  seeds 
are  sown  early  in  this  month,  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation,  they 
will  vegetate  freely,  and  the  plants  will  flower  profusely  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  They  delight  in  a  rich,  moist  soil,  in  a 
sunny  situation ;  the  plants  bear  removal,  without  any  injury. 
The  tubers  should  be  taken  up  on  the  approach  of  frost,  and  pro- 
tected through  the  winter,  by  placing  them  in  a  w^arm  cellar,  in  a 
similar  situation  with  Dahlias,  as  they  are  a  native  of  Mexico.  The 
tubers  should  be  set  out  again  in  spring,  and  if  planted  in  small 
patches,  they  will  display  their  brilliant  blue  flowers,  from  June  to 
October. 

ClarMa  pulchllla  (Beautiful  Clarkia).  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  hardy  annuals.    It  is  a  native  of  Colombia, 
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on  the  North-West  Coast.  The  plants  will  flower  rather  stronger 
and  more  profusely,  if  the  seed  is  planted  in  April ;  but  they  will 
have  abundance  of  flowers,  if  not  planted  until  the  middle  of  this 
month.  Select  a  situation  where  the  soil  is  not  enriched  in  the  least, 
as  such  is  extremely  injurious  to  their  health  ;  they  will  flourish 
finely  in  a  light  turfy  loam,  or  loam  and  decayed  leaves.  We  have 
often  had  several  plants  die  off  at  once ;  and  could  not  account  for  it 
from  any  otlier  cause,  than  from  too  rich  a  soil ;  there  is  a  white 
variety.  When  both  of  them  are  grown  in  large  masses,  they 
are  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  flower  border. 

Calhmpelis  scaler  (Rough-podded  Calampelis).  This  exquisitely 
beautilul  climber,  foniierly  known  under  the  name  of  Ecremocarpus 
scaber,  is  of  late  introduction  :  it  is  a  perennial,  but  flowers  the  first 
season.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  limited  list  of  climbing  plants, 
and  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  panicles  or  racemes,  and  are  of  a  bright  orange  color  ;  it  flowers 
profusely  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  should  be  protected 
through  the  winter  in  a  warm  cellar  or  green-house.  We  do  not 
know  but  what  it  may  stand  our  winters,  if  protected  with  leaves,  &.c. 
We  have  not,  however,  yet  made  the  trial.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  at  this  time,  in  a  warm  situation,  and  if  the  weather  should  be 
dry,  they  should  be  watered,  as  they  require  to  be  kept  rather  damp 
while  vegetating ;  the  seeds,  very  often,  lie  six  months  in  the 
ground  before  they  come  up.  When  the  young  seedlings  have 
made  five  or  six  leaves,  they  should  be  transplanted  into  the  open 
ground,  or  into  pots.  If  placed  in  the  green-house,  the  plants  will 
continue  to  flower  until  December. 


Art.  X.     Sho7-t  Communication. 


Culture  of  the  Tigridia  pavonia.  This  beautiful  bulbous  root  is 
cultivated  in  the  easiest  manner.  If  it  is  desirous  to  have  them  flower 
early,  the  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  small  (No.  2)  pots,  filled  with  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  in  equal  parts,  and  placed  in 
a  hot-bed  ;  when  they  have  made  leaves  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  they  should  be  repotted  into  the  third  size,  adding  a  little 
more  loam  to  the  soil.  Place  the  pots  in  a  warm  situation,  until  they 
begin  to  flower,  when  they  should  be  set  in  a  shady  place,  or  carried 
to  the  parlor,  as  their  flowers  remain  open  much  longer  than  when 
exposed  to  the  sun.  If  planted  in  the  border,  they  should  be  set  in 
a  warm  place,  in  a  light,  sandy  soil.  Protect  the  bulbs  from  frost 
upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

Yours,  S.    SWEETSER. 

Cambridgeport,  April,  1835. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Columbian  Horticultural 
Society,  at  the  first  annual  exhibition,  June  (ith,  1834.  By  George 
Watterston,  Esq.     Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  33.     Washington,  1834. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  author  we  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
very  interesting  and  eloquent  address.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  read  the  addresses  which  are  delivered  before  the  various  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Societies  throughout  the  country.  They 
not  only  afford  gratification  and  delight  to  every  lover  of  Horticul- 
ture, but  they  are  greatly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  spread  of  a 
taste  for  its  agreeable  and  innocent  pursuit  ;  creating  a  more  lively 
interest  in  its  advancement  and  future  progress,  and  exciting  a  greater 
desire  for  the  possession  of  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  useful  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  address  by  Mr.  Watterston  was  the  first  delivered  before  the 
Columbian  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  is  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. We  have  been  highly  entertained  with  a  perusal  of  it,  and 
we  have  made  a  few  extracts  which  will,  we  think,  be  exceedingly 
interesting  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Watterston  commences  by  passing 
a  just  encomium  on  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  love  of  Horticultural  pursuits.  Its  salutary  and  good  effects 
upon  the  young — the  agreeableness  and  pleasure  it  affords  in  man- 
hood— and  the  charms  and  attractions  it  presents  to  old  age — are 
described  by  him  in  a  very  felicitous  manner. 

Mr.  Watterston  proceeds  : — 

"To  none,  however,  is  the  garden  a  source  of  higher  and  purer  enjoy- 
ment than  to  the  feniale  sex.  Their  senyil)ilities  being  more  acute,  tliey 
relish,  with  greater  intensity  the  beauty  which  snnoimds  them,  and  which 
they  cannot  fail  to  behold  in  every  border,  and  flower-woven  arbor — in 
every  plant  and  shrub  and  tree  over  which  the  eye  glances  as  it  roams 
amidst  tlie  varied  heanties  of  a  well  cultivated  garden.  To  them  the  floral 
department  is  an  object  of  es|)ecial  atU'action.  The  exqnisitt!  coloring,  and 
the  delicate  and  graceful  forms  of  the  productions  of  Flora,  are  nicely 
adapted  to  the  fine  perception  of  beauty  which  exists  in  th(!  female  mind. 
In  what  region  of  the  world,  in  wliat  condition  of  life,  does  not  the  love  of 
flowers  prevail  among  females?  In  tlie  lowly  cottage,  as  well  as  the  mag- 
nificent palaee,  it  displays  itself  in  the  floral  wreath,  and  the  woodbine,  and 
jessamine,  and  rose,  that  difl^use  their  fragrance  and  decorate  the  latticed 
whidow  of  the  humble  dwelling  of  innocence  and  poverty.  In  the  popu- 
lous city,  where  the  want  of  ground  prevents  the  indulgence  of  tlicir  favor- 
ite projiensity  in  its  full  extent,  the  windows  and  parlors  of  their  habitations 
arc  often  found  ornamented  with  the  rose,  the  mignionette,  and  the  gerani- 
um. 'But  who,'  SMys  Boursaiilt,  'does  not  love  flowers?  They  embellish 
our  gardens;  they  give  a  more  brilliant  lustre  to  oiu-  festivals;  they  are  the 
interpreters  of  our  affections ;  they  are  the  testimonials  of  our  gratitude. 
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We  present  tlieiii  to  tlin.se  to  wliom  \vc  are  under  obligations;  they  are  often 
iiecesi^iiry  to  the  |)om|)  of  onr  religions  ceremonies,  and  lliey  seem  to  asso- 
ciate and  mingle  tlieir  jjciinnies  witli  the  imrity  of  onr  prayers,  and  the 
homage  which  we  adih'er^s  to  the  Almighty.  Happy  are  tliose  who  love  and 
cultivate  them.'  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  well  cultivated  garden,  a  placid 
beauty  and  a  stilhie.-s  and  repose  suited  to  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  life, 
and  vvhieli,  in  the  bustle  and  excitements  of  the  world,  make  us  hojie,  like 
the  poet  Cowley,  that  we  may  be  able  'one  day  to  retire  to  a  small  house 
and  a  large  garden.'  There  is  nuich  truth  in  the  observation  of  Mrs.  Hof- 
land,  'our  first  most  endearing  and  sacred  associations  are  connected  with 
gardens  ;  onr  most  simple  and  most  refined  perceptions  of  beauty  are  com- 
bined with  them,  and  the  very  condition  of  our  being,  compels  us  to  the 
cares,  and  rewards  us  with  the  pleasures  attached  to  them.'  The  Greeks 
ap|)ropriated  their  celestial  gardens  to  the  gods;  and  the  Mahometans,  says 
Phillips,  reserve  their  flowery  lawns  and  umbrageous  bowers  for  scenes  of 
future  bliss.  To  the  ftiir  sex  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  improvements 
and  beauties  which  are  now  so  conspicuons  in  the  ornamental  or  landscape 
garden.  The  wonderful  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  are  said  to  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Queen  of  Nebuchadnez/ar,  who  to  pacify  her  regrets  at  leav- 
ing the  country  in  which  she  was  born,  and  which  ajipeared  so  beautiful  by 
contrast,  erected  the  famous  terraces,  covered  with  trees,  and  supporting 
rural  seats,  fountains,  and  ban(|ueting  halls,  which  formed  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  exercised 
by  woman  in  the  forination  and  improvement  of  the  gardens  of  antiquity,  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  no  department  of  nature  so  ap|)ropriate  to  the  female 
hand  as  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  '  Flowers  seem  intended  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  fair  and  for  the  ornament  of  the  s|)ot  where  they  tread. 
Their  swept  [jerfumes  have  such  influence  over  all  our  sensations,  thtU  in 
the  midst  of  flowering  shrubs  the  most  acute  grief  generally  gives  vvay  to 
the  sweetest  melancholy.  When  our  home  or  domestic  companions  are  en- 
com|)assed  by  the  shrubbery,  our  situation  then  ap|)roaches  nearest  to  a  ter- 
restrial paradise.'  There  is,  perhaps,  no  object  in  nature  more  pleasing 
than  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  blooming  in  inno(;ence  and  loveliness, 
seen  amidst  a  parterre  of  flowers,  herself  the  fairest,  sustaining  the  drooping 
lily,  or  administering  to  the  nourishment  of  the  ex])anding  beauties  of  the 
rose." 

Mr.  Watterston  continues  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Botany,  Landscape  Gardening,  &c. 

In  speaking  of  the  improvabihty  of  vegetable  nature,  he  re- 
marks : — 

"But  to  render  cultivation  cflfectual,  Horticidtin-e  as  a  science  requires,  in 
addition  to  Botany,  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
among  which  the  most  important  are  Cheufistry,  Mineralogy,  Rural  Archi- 
tectin-e,  and  EiUomology.  The  scieniific  gardener  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  various  materials,  or  substances,  of  which  the  earth  that  he  tills  is 
composed,  that  he  may,  with  greater  certainty  and  benefit,  know  how  to 
adapt  the  plant  to  its  most  congenial  soil,  and  the  soil  to  the  plant.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  compost,  the  luanner  in  which  lands  are  enriched, 
the  causes  of  their  fertility,  the  peculiar  character  of  each  soil,  the  effect 
and  operation  of  diff'erent  manures  on  vegetation,  &c.,  are  indispensable  to 
the  skilful  horticulturist.  Rural  Architecture,  Hydraulics,  and  Mechanics 
fortn  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  necessary  information  of  the  land- 
scape gardener.     Indeed 

'  Ce  noble  emploi  demande  un  artiste  qui  pense 
Prodigue  de  genie,  mais  non  pas  de  depense.' — Delille. 
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*'  But  to  the  practical  liorticiilturist  no  branch  of  physical  science  is  more 
useful  and  important  tlian  Entomology.  Small  as  the  objects  may  be  of 
which  it  treats,  and  insignificant  as  it  may  seem  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, it  i.«,  nevertheless,  highly  interesting  in  itself,  and  of  great  and  obvious 
miiity  to  the  gardener.  The  matchless  wisdom  and  perfection  of  God  are 
not  less  strikingly  manifested  in  tlie  formation  of  this  class  of  animated  be- 
ings than  in  the  other  portions  of  his  animal  kingdom.  The  fairy  and  gor- 
geous butterfly,  and  the  brilliant  beetle,  are  as  exquisitely  imagined  and  as 
elaborately  executed  as  the  most  splendid  floral  production  of  his  hand.  To 
these  'valued  miniatures,  nature  has  given  the  most  delicate  touch  and  high- 
est finish  of  her  pencil.  Numbers  are  armed  with  a  glittering  mail  like  bur- 
nished gold  ;  in  others  is  the  dazzling  radiance  of  polished  gems;  some  are 
decked  with  what  looks  like  liquid  drops,  or  plates  of  gold  and  silver;  some 
vie  with  flowers  in  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  their  colors ;  others  in  the 
texture  of  their  wings ;  and  others  in  the  rich  cottony  down  that  clothes 
them.'  Their  instinct  and  magical  transformations  excite  our  admiration 
and  astonishment.  In  the  wonderful  metamorphosis  of  the  insect  tribe, 
passing  from  the  inert  mass,  the  egg.  to  the  perfect  animal,  through  all  their 
diff'erent  stages  of  existence,  we  catmot  fail  to  recognize  an  analogy  between 
these  physical  changes  and  that  which  our  immortal  spirits  are  destined  to 
undergo ;  and  I  cordially  concur,  with  an  able  writer  on  this  subject,  in  the 
belief  "that  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Deity  in  creating  his  insect 
kingdom  was  to  excite  this  sentiment  (a  belief  in  the  resurrection)  in  the 
human  heart,  and  to  raise  by  it  the  contemplative  mind  to  look  forward  to  a 
possible  revival  from  the  tomb,  as  the  butterfly  from  its  sepulchral  chrysalis.' 

The  value  of  Horticultural  societies  are  particularly  mentioned, 
and  the  Cemeteries  of  Pere  la  Chaise  at  Paris,  and  of  Mount  Au 
burn  in  our  vicinity,  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 


Art.  II,  The  Southern  Agriculturist  and  Register  of  Rural  Af- 
fairs. Edited  by  A.  E.  Miller,  Esq.  In  Monthly  numbers,  8vo. 
$5  per  annum.     No.  IV.  for  April. 

We  have  received  the  numbers  from  the  commencement  of  the 
present  volume,  (the  Vlllth  of  the  work)  of  this  very  excellent 
Agricultural  periodical.  We  should  have  before  taken  notice  of  it, 
as  also  several  other  valuable  and  highly  useful  publications  on  the 
subject  of  Agriculture  ;  but  we  have  been  so  far  compelled,  for  want 
of  room,  to  defer  them  until  a  more  favorable  opportunity  offers,  for 
us  to  speak  of  them  more  particularly.  The  former  editor  of  the 
Southern  Agriculturist,  J.  D.  Legare,  retired  froiTi  his  arduous  duties 
with  the  close  of  the  last  year,  and  the  successorship  has  been  taken 
by  Mr,  Miller. 

Mr.  Legare  was  a  very  able  and  courteous  editor,  and  the  success 
of  his  work  was  ample  proof  that  he  did  not  labor  in  vain,  to  advance 
the  science  of  Agriculture  in  the  southern  States.  We  have  no  fear 
but  his  successor  will  sustain  the  high  character  of  the  work. 

VOL,   I. NO.  V,  Z 
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In  the  April  number  we  find  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  Peach  Tree,  by  a  correspondent.  We  extract  the 
following,  on  the  prevention  of  the  Aphides  and  CurcuUo  from 
infecting  the  trees  ;  the  method  recommended  for  the  latter  insect  is 
new  to  us,  and  probably  to  most  of  our  readers.  We  have  never 
heard  of  this  insect's  infecting  peach  trees,  in  this  region  :  our  plum 
trees,  however,  have  of  late  years  lost  nearly  all  their  fruit  from  their 
ravages : — 

"The  next  enemy  calcniiited  very  much  to  injure  tlie  tree,  and  prevent  its 
bearing,  are  very  snjall  brown  insecis  called  ^fiplndcs  ;  these  commence  their 
depredations  l)y  collecting  in  great  cluster?,  upon  the  eaily  shoots,  occasion- 
ing the  young  and  tender  leaves  to  curl  nj),  and  finally  to  die,  depriving  the 
tree  of  that  portion  of  nourishment,  which  it  derives  from  the  atmospliere 
through  its  leaves  ;  they  jirefer  young  to  old  trees,  and  the  ends  of  the 
branches  of  the  new  wood,  to  those  of  more  maturity.  I  iiave  known  a 
moderate  sized  tree  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  days  literally  covered  with  them, 
and  all  its  foliage  and  hlossoms  entirely  destroyed  ;  the  tree  survived,  but 
bore  no  fruit  even  the  succeeding  year.  To  counteract  the  depredations  of 
this  insect,  vinegar  is  said  to  he  u  very  powerful  application.  I  liave  gene- 
rally succeedefl  l)efore  the  evil  progressed  too  far,  by  saturating  a  common 
bottle  of  lime-water  with  corrosive  sid)limate,  and  witii  a  small  painter's 
brush,  ajiplied  tlie  mixture  to  their  several  groups,  which  inslaiuly  destroyed 
them.  Nay,  so  delicate  are  they,  that  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  brush  upon 
them,  would  destroy  them,  although  during  the  late  severe  weather,  I  saw 
them  upon  the  body  of  a  small  tree  entirely  encrusted  in  ice  for  days  with- 
out sustaining  any  injiuy. 

"The  insects  I  have  described,  injure  the  fruit  by  their  attacks  upon  the 
tree.  There  is  one  class,  however,  that  dejiredate  immediately  upon  the 
fruit,  called  the  CurcuUo,  a  species  of  weevil  of  the  order  Coleoptera — of 
this  genus  from  800  to  1000  species  have  been  enumerated,  and  it  is  believed 
that  many  h;ive  escaped  observation.  Among  these  are  to  be  found  the  va- 
rious inseeis  that  infest  Jiranaries,  eating  their  way  into  grains  of  corn,  leav- 
ing notliing  but  the  husk;  they  are  to  be  found  in  other  seeds,  in  the  inside 
of  artichokes,  thistirs,  and  otiier  plants  ;  also  in  various  kinds  of  nuts,  as 
chestnuls,  hazlenuts,  &c.  The  Curcidio,  perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  all 
insects  to  fruit,  may  be  described  in  common  ])arlance  as  a  very  small 
winged  beetle  that  emerges  from  its  chrysalis  state,  about  the  time  of  the 
early  formation  of"  the  fruit  in  spring;  they  crawl  up  the  tree,  being  ratiier 
awkward  on  the  wing;  when  in  suthcient  innnbers,  they  de|)Osit  an  egg  in 
each  fruit,  preferring,  in  all  cases,  the  smooth  skin  to  the  rough.  This  egg 
soon  hatches,  and  the  larva,  feeding  on  the  fruit,  in  process  of  time  occa- 
sions it  to  drop  ;  the  worm  innnediately  descends  into  tlie  earth,  and  be- 
comes a  chrysalis;  remaining  in  that  state  during  the  whole  winter,  it  be- 
comes converted  into  a  CurcuUo,  ready  jirejiared  for  fresh  depredations.  So 
reluctant  are  tliey  to  use  their  wings,  that  Dr.  Tilton  states,  that  two  trees 
standing  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  touch,  the  fruit  of  one  was  destroyed 
whilst  that  of  the  other  escaped.  I  can  vouch  for  a  similar  circumstance  in 
relation  to  my  own  trees. 

"Amongst  the  many  remedies  proposed  for  this  evil,  tlie  most  important, 
are  those  which  are  calculated  to  |.revent  the  larvfP  from  passing  into  the 
chrysalis  state.  In  large  orchards,  hogs  are  invaluable,  for  as  soon  as  a  fi-iiit 
falls,  it  is  eaten  up  by  them,  thus  preventing  the  worms  from  |)assing  in  the 
earth.  In  sm;dl  orchards,  a  ])each  tliat  has  fallen  should  innnediately  be 
picked  up,  and  the  worm  contained  in  it  destroyed  ;  in  these,  poultry  should 
be  freely  admitted,  as  they  would  invariably  seek  for  the  hidden  worm  in  the 
fallen  fruit.     The  most  effectual  method,  however,  to  guard  against  the  evil 
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I  am  spcakino:  of,  is  to  pave  the  ground  ;  I  do  not  moan  as  some  do,  lay  a 
few  bricks  without  mortar  aroiuid  a  tree;  tliis  is  us(3less.  Tlic  yard  or 
ground,  must  he  suhstantially  paved  with  hriek  and  mortar,  or  rammed  with 
dead  oyster  shells,  so  as  to  |)reseiit  a  Iiard  surtiice.  The  utihty  of  this  expe- 
tlient  is  very  apparent ;  for  wiien  tlie  fi-iiit  fdls,  and  the  worm  leaves  its  hab- 
itation in  search  of  winter  quarters  in  the  eartli,  its  progress  wih  he  arrested 
by  the  impervious  nature  of  die  sin'tiiee,and  its  <h!Struction  rendered  certain. 
Tliis  could  not  be  effected  unless  the  pavement  extended  l)eyond  tlie  outer 
blanches  of  the  tree ;  for  it  is  evident,  the  pavement  could  not  protect  the 
tree  against  tiiose  worms  that  should  fall  beyond  its  range.  In  paving,  the 
ground  should  be  previously  well  mamu'cd.  Dr.  Tilotson  remarks,  that  in 
jiaved  ground  the  trees  may  be  set  very  close,  the  excess  of  rain  being  car- 
ried oft  by  the  pavement,  and  their  luxuriance  being  thus  restrained,  such 
trees  must  not  only  }iroduce  great  crops,  but  Irom  the  effect  of  the  sun  on 
the  naked  [uivemenl,  the  fruit  must  be  of  the  finest  quality." 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  JVotices. 

Chcnopbdimu  (^uinaa.  ITumboldt  states  (as  we  have  quoted  in  the  Encyc. 
of  Gard.  2d  edit.,  §948,)  that  this  plant,  in  Mexico,  ranks  in  utility  with  the 
potato,  the  maize,  and  the  wheat.  The  leaves  are  used  as  spinach  or  sorrel, 
or  as  greens;  and  the  seeds  in  souj)s  and  broths,  or  as  rice.  Throughout 
great  part  of  South  America,  and  esjiecially  in  Peru,  the  seeds  are  in  as  com- 
mon use  as  rice  is  in  Hindostan.  The  seeils  are  considered  more  heating 
than  rice,  and  on  that  account  they  are  frequently  given  to  domestic  poultry 
to  make  them  lay  early.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  and  in  genend  appearance 
resembles  the  ^'triplex  hortensis,  or  French  spinach  ;  and,  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  &c.,  will  grow  to  about  the  same  height  as 
that  plant.  The  seeds  are  small,  yellowish  white,  round,  somewhat  flattened, 
about  a  line  in  diameter,  and,  on  a  cursory  glance,  might  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  millet.  Mixed  with  the  latter  seeds,  and  fermented,  a  pleasant  kind 
of  beer  is  said  to  be  produced.  They  are  contained  in  a  single  envelope, 
from  which  they  are  very  easily  se[)arated.  The  Qumt/«  was  first  introduced 
into  England  in  1822;  and  it  has  ripened  seeds  at  Kew.  No  particular  no- 
tice, however,  appears  to  have  h(!en  taken  of  the  plant  till  this  season,  when 
it  has  been  grown  by  A.  1>.  Lambert,  Esq.,  V.  P.  L.  S.,  at  Boyton,  where  it 
has  ripened  abundance  of  seeds  on  plants  varying  from  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height. 
These  seeds  Mr.  Lambert  will,  no  doubt,  distribute  all  over  Europe  ;  and, 
we  trust,  the  plant  will  now  have  a  fair  trial  both  in  gardens  and  fields.  To 
do  any  good  in  producing  nutritious  seeds,  the  plant  should  he  subjected  to 
field  culture,  in  which  we  see  not  the  slightest  difficulty.  It  might  be  sown 
very  thiidy  in  drills,  o  ft.  apart,  at  about  the  same  season  as  barley,  and  the 
plants  afterwards  thiimed  to  the  distance  of  1  ft.  apart.  There  appears,  at 
present,  no  reason  whatever  why  it  should  not  become  as  common  in  the 
fields  of  Europe  as  barley,  wherever  that  grain  can  be  cultivated.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  hope  it  will  be  tried  first  in  gardens,  in  order  to  raise  ahun» 
dance  of  seed  for  future  experiments  in  the  field, —  Gard.  Magazine. 
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Art.  II.     Foreign  JYotices. 

Coloring  of  Garden  Jf'alls. — Take  a  quantity  of  Lime-stone,  as  it  comes 
fresh  (roni  the  kiln,  according  to  the  extent  of"  walling  desired  to  be  washed 
over.  Slack  it  with  cold  water;  have  ready  some  Jincljj  sifted,  clean,  sharp 
sand,  and  mix  it  wiih  the  linely  slacked  quick-lime,  (in  a  large  water  tuh,  for 
the  convenience  of  removal  where  required,)  in  the  same  proportion  wiiich 
is  practised  by  builders  in  j)re|)aring  a  good  cement  for  brick  laying;  add  to 
it  such  a  proportion  of  the  best  bright  red  ochre,  or  raddle,  as,  whtn  dry,  be- 
comes a  lively  blush,  or  pink  color.  This  color,  when  laid  upon  the  walls,  has 
a  cold  raw  appearance  ;  but  if  double  the  quantity  ol  best  bright  Yellow  Ochre 
be  added  to  that  of  the  red,  it  gives  a  tint  that  is  warm,  rich,  and  pleasing. 
Thin  the  mixture  with  cold  water,  till  of  the  consistency  of  well  prepared  oil 
paint.  It  is  applied  to  the  walls  with  the  usual  white  wash  brushes,  and 
when  put  into  the  method,  any  expert  laborers  lay  it  on  expeditiously  and 
well.  In  using,  stir  it  well  up,  so  that  the  sand,  &c.,  be  kept  suspended  in 
the  water,  to  be  taken  up  in  its  required  ])rGportion,  with  the  brushes. 

When  the  trees  are  all  imnailerl,  and  the  shoots  and  branches  carefully 
tied  into  bundles,  and  drawn  to  stakes,  from  the  walls,  j)revious  to  laying  on 
the  mixture  ;  it  is  of  importance  that  all  moss  and  lichens,  &c.,  be  scoured 
off  from  the  face  of  the  bricks,  l)y  rubbing  them  over  with  a  free  gritted  stone, 
and  water,  or  with  an  iron  scraper,  taking  out  all  bad  bricks,  rej)lacing  them 
with  sound  ones,  and  repairing  all  the  bad  joints,  itc.  In  laying  on  the  color, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  it  l)e  well  worked  into  every  chink, 
hole,  and  crevice  in  the  face  of  the  walls;  for  they  are  more  effectually  j)re- 
served  from  the  frost  and  wet;  and  the  hybernaculcum  of  insects  are  the 
more  effectually  destroyed,  and  will  well  repay  to  be  repeated  every  second 
or  third  year. — Hort.  Reg.  for  January, 


Art.  III.    Domestic  JVotices. 


Weather  and  Climate  at  St.  Augustine. — Extract  of  a  letter  to  H.  Huxley 
&  Co.,  dated  Augustine,  East  Florida,  February  23d,  1835. 

You  will  like  to  hear  of  events  at  Augustine,  and  sorry  I  am  to  announce 
disastrous  tidings.  I  believe  I  have  eaten  my  last  orange  for  some  months. 
I  had  cengratulated  myself  on  escaping  from  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter, 
but  alas!  "from  Scylla  we  fall  into  Charybdis."  When  I  saw  the  accounts 
of  the  unheard  of  severity  of  your  winter,  I  tliought  myself  lucky  to  be  here 
in  Florida,  but  alas!  on  the  8th  February,  after  a  little  rain,  the  wind  veered 
to  the  north-west,  and  a  keen  frost  set  in,  rivalling  the  severity  of  your 
general  winter  ;  thermometer  stood  at  8  above  zero  ;  water  of  all  kinds  froze 
in  my  room.  Y'ou  may  perhaps  be  aware  that  houses  in  this  city  are  built 
for  the  temperature  of  60°  ;  have  few  windows,  terraced  floors,  air  holes 
plenty  ;  are  therefore  little  ada|)ted  to  such  frosts  as  we  have  experienced. 
Prior  to  this  unfortunate  visitation  all  looked  gay  and  cheerful,  the  beautiful 
green  of  the  orange  grove,  sparkling  with  its  Hesperian  fruit  (second  crop)^ 
was  a  gladsome  sight ;  the  young  blossoms  were  fast  a|)pearing,  and  in  a  (avf 
days  we  should  have  inhaled  an  Indian  perftmie,  from  the  thousand  groves 
around  us ;  a  few  annuals  had  commenced  blowing.  Alas!  how  changed 
the  scene.  The  trees  are  now  of  a  yellow  ochre  color,  the  pendent  fruit 
looks  parboiled,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  shoots  of  last  year's  growth  are  all  de- 
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stroyed.  How  far  the  mischief  may  reach,!  cannot  say  ;  tlie  month  of  May 
will  tell  the  damage;  that  it  is  extensive,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  at  least 
$100,000  will  not  pay  it.  1  have  heard  from  one  hundred  miles  South — the 
ratlans  and  cane  seed  are  all  killed,  so  that  sugar  ])Ianters  and  orange  grow- 
ers share  alike.  St.  x\ugustine  was  rising  in  wealth,  and  a  stir  of  iniprove- 
inent  was  visible,  but  I  fear  that  this  will  be  a  severe  check  to  improvement. 
Groves  that  readily  commanded  l<2000  to  3000,  are  now  not  worth  a  third  of 
the  value.  On  tiie  'ZSih  January,  the  thermometer  stood  at  72;  on  the  8th 
February,  only  8  above  zero.  Do  you  furnish  greater  extremes  at  New 
York?  There  are  a  few  specimens  of  hemieciiien  agave  here,  but  they  vvoidd 
not  stand  the  low  temperature,  they  were  killed.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
whether  this  cold  blast  extended  to  latitude  26.  I  hope,  for  Dr.  Perrine's 
sake,  not;  his  statement  of  the  climate  of  Augustine  is  very  correct.  I  have 
not  yet  received  the  New  York  Farmer  for  February  ;  will  you  see  that  it  is 
forwarded  to  me. — JV.  Y.  Farmer. 

Preventive  for  the  Turnip  Fly.— On  the  12th  and  14th  April,  1834,  early 
eabbarres  and  radishes  were  sown  in  drills  in  groimd  newly  dug,  and  covered 
immediately  by  these  millinett  boxes,  of  which  I  have  about  sixty,  but  used 
only  ten  or  twelve  for  this  purpose,  together  with  four  hand  glasses  or  boxes 
used  for  raising  early  melons  and  cucumbers — these  boxes  are  like  hot-bed 
frames  in  miniatm-e,  and  contain  four  small  panes  of  glass  each.  The  plants 
came  up  and  prospered  etjually  well  in  each,  or  if  there  was  any  advantage, 
it  was  with  those  under  the  millinett.  No  flea  or  bug  was  seen,  and  the  box- 
es were  kept  on  until  the  plants  were  thinned,  and  the  leid"so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  insect.  On  the  fifth  of  May,  winter  cabba- 
ges, savoys,  and  cape  brocoli  were  sown,  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  equal  success.  In  both  cases  the  bug  did  attack  the  plants  after  the 
covers  were  removed,  but  without  any  injurious  effect.  In  the  last  case  no 
hand  glasses  were  used,  and  only  ten  millinett  boxes,  twelve  inches  square 
each,  under  which  twice  as  many  plants  were  raised  as  were  wanted  here, 
though  no  account  of  the  number  was  kept. — JV.  Y.  Farmer. 

Peach  Trees  killed  hy  the  Winter. — The  cultivatoi-s  of  the  peach  tree  in 
New  Jersey — where  the  business  is  prosecuted  on  a  very  extended  scale — 
have  suffered  great  loss  by  the  severe  weather  of  the  late  winter.  The  fol- 
lowing paragra[)h  is  from  the  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  paper: 

"Since  our  last  we  learn,  from  good  authority,  that  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  the  peach  crop,  both  the  bearing  and  the  nursery  trees  are  destroyed.  It 
is  supposed  they  were  killed  by  the  severe  frost  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
September  last.  It  will  require  five  years  time  to  bring  the  peach  croj)  to 
the  same  perfection  it  was  last  summer." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  we  hear,  the  most  extensive  peach  orchards 
will  yield  no  fruit  the  coming  season,  in  consequence  of  the  frost. — Farmer 
and  Gardener. 

Flowers  and  JVative  Plants  that  hloom  in  March,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.—Our 
season  has  been  unusually  backward,  and  tnany  native  plants  that  commonly 
bloom  in  March  have,  as  yet,  scarcely  made  their  appearance.  We  have 
noticed  around  our  city  the  Cercis  canadensis  and  the  Acer  rubrum,  in  full 
flower.  The  Chaptalia  integrifolia,  and  three  species  of  our  native  Violet — 
the  Viola  cuculata,  villosa  and  primulifolia,  and  a  Syngenesoiis  plant,  Gym- 
nostyles  stolonifera,  growing  sparingly  at  Hampstead,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston.  We  have  also  observed  the  common  Chickweed,  Alune  [?]  me- 
dea,  and  the  Gratiola  virginica,  and  in  our  gardens,  the  Tulips,  Ranuncu- 
lus' Hyacinths,  Stocks  and  Wall  Flowers,  Narcissus,  &c.  &c.,  have  been 
very  ornamental^  though  less  so  than  in  other  years. — Southern  Agriculturist. 
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Art.  IV.     Calls  at  Gardens  and  JVurseiies. 

We  have  made  our  calls  at  several  of  tlie  Gardens  and  Nnrseries,  and 
have  hecn  gratified  to  oltserve  the  very  rapidly  increasing  lasie  for  Floricul- 
tnral  productions.  New  and  beautiful  planus  have  been  added  to  several 
collections  during  the  spring,  and  larger  additions  are  expected.  The  present 
year,  we  tlfnik,  will  show  a  greater  advancement  in  llorriculture  than  any 
previous  one.  We  have  been  necessitated  to  make  our  notes  as  sliort  as 
possible,  in  order  to  give  jdace  to  oiu-  correspondents. 

Chnrkstown  Vineyard,  Thomas  Mason. — April.  This  place,  so  well  known, 
and  formerly  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Haggerston,  now  gardener  to 
J.  P.  Gushing,  Es(\.,  is  undergoing  several  alterations.  Mr.  Mason  has  rooted 
out  most  of  the  vines  which  were  jjlanted  Ity  Mr.  Haggerston,  and  have  oc- 
cupied the  groiuid  for  st^^vcral  years.  This  he  was  induced  to  do,  as  they 
suffered  from  the  nfddew,  and  produced  but  very  little  fruit.  He  thinks  the 
soil,  which  is  a  strong  loam,  rather  i)rejudicial  to  them,  and  the  great  expo- 
sure of  the  place  to  the  weather,  the  cause  of  thrir  unproductiveness.  He 
)iow  intends  jjlanting  several  |»each  and  plimi  trees,  and  to  train  them  to  the 
old  grape  trellises,  (every  other  one  of  which,  however,  he  has  had  removed,) 
thus  giving  the  sim  greater  action  upon  the  soil. 

Mr.  Mason  hiformed  us,  tliat  he  hail  destroyed  all  the  old  strawberry  beds, 
excejnone,  and  had  replanted  the  healthy  young  runner.s,  after  manuring  and 
well  preparing  the  soil.  The  old  beds  had  been  planted  several  years,  and 
had  become  overrun  with  grass,  &c.  The  first  Keen's  seedlings  in  the  coimtry 
were  introduced  to  this  garden  by  Mr.  Haggerston.  The  raspberry  bushes, 
of  which  there  is  here  a  good  stock,  look  well,  and  will  produce  a  fine  crop. 
In  the  house  which  was  built  for  grapes  and  peaches,  and  which  is  without 
a  flue,  the  plants  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  extreme  cold  of 
the  last  winter.  The  vim-s  which  are  ))Ianted  inside,  Mr.  Mason  cut  down 
even  with  the  sm-face  of  the  border.  The  i)each  trees  are  in  bloom,  but  the 
flowers  begin  to  fill,  and  the  foliage  to  turn  yellow.  The  cause  must  liave 
been  from  the  wood  not  being  well  rijjened  ;  as  peach  trees,  out  in  the 
garden,  have  not  been  near  so  nuich  injured. 

In  the  green-honsc,  the  grape  vines  will  be  in  blossom  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  The  main  stems  of  the  vines,  where  they  enter  the  house,  are 
too  near  the  flue,  and  the  great  heat  which  was  required  to  he  kept  up  during 
the  severe  weather,  has  injured  them  materially.  We  would  here  suggest  to 
those  who  are  building  green-houses,  and  inteiid  to  introduce  grape  vines, 
the  importance  of  placing  the  front  flue  at  least  eighteen  inches  from  the 
stems  of  the  vines.  It  is  im[)ossible  to  expect  a  good  crop,  if  their  shoots  are 
nearly  dried  up  by  the  warmth  from  the  flue,  for  half  of  the  winter.  Mr. 
Mason  has  the  largest  stock  of  that  most  desirable  plant,  the  Tea  Rose,  that 
we  have  ever  seen  ;  we  counted  upwards  of  fifty  flowers  open.  He  has,  also, 
two  or  three  good  plants  of  the  yellow  Tea. 

Belmont  Place,  Wateriown,  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.— We  have  hut  room  to  say, 
that  the  conservatory  is  now  in  its  greatest  elegance.  The  Geraniums  are  in  the 
heighth  of  their  splendor;  among  the  numerous  varieties,  we  noticed  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  :  it  is  a  late  addition  to  our  gardens,  but  it  is  one  of  very 
great  beauty  ;  it  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Washingtonian,  but  the  petals 
of  a  brighter  red,  and  the  lines  and  stripes  on  the  upper  ones  much  darker; 
it  has  aiso  the  good  properties  of  free  growth,  and  fine  foliage. 

In  the  stove  we  observed  in  flower  the  Cyrtanthus  obliqua,  for  the  first 
time,  we  presume,  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  a  most  su|)erb  species  of  this  elegant 
genus,  belonging  to  the  Amaryllidea3.  Tlie  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
head  of  a  stein  about  two  feet  "high,  and  are  pendulous,  of  an  orange  and 
green  color,  resembling,  somewhat,  in  general  habit,  the  Crown  imperial, 
but  not  having  that  coarse  appearance  ;  the  petals  being  of  a  very  delicate 
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texture,  and  the  colors  very  briglit.  Tlie  viiirs  coiled  in  pots,  are  sljowing 
a  few  clusters  of  Irnit,  but  not  ecuial  to  Mr.  llaggerston's  expectations. 

Brook'inc,  T.  H.  Perkins,  Esq. — Tiie  <rrapcs  and  peaches  in  the  vineries, 
are  now  mostly  in  iiiil  bloom  ;  in  one  lunisc;  we  noliced  some  trees  vviiich 
had  on  fruit  of  quite  a  large  size.  In  the  small  pit  mentioned  in  a  fornr  r 
number  (p. 74),  Mv.  Cowan  will  have  ripe  grapes  in  the  com-se  of  six  weeks. 
In  the  grapery,  which  Mr.  Terkins  has  lieated  on  the  hot  water  system,  wiih 
small  pipes,  the  vines  are  growing  vigorously,  and  showing  fruit  in  abun- 
dance. It  will  be  recollected,  that  tlust;  pipps"[)urst  early  in  the  spring,  just 
as  Mr.  Cowan  had  commenced  forcing,  which  stofiped  all  further  progress 
at  that  time  ;  he  has  since  had  them  repaired,  and  in  ojteration  about  a 
month;  nothing,  he  iniormed  us,  can  surpass  this  system  for  forcing;  the 
heat  is  warm  and  bland,  and  is  kept  up  to  75°  with  very  little  fuel. 

In  the  green-house  the  vines  on  the  rafters  arc  siiowing  a  great  crop  of 
fruit ;  from  the  front  to  the  top  of  the  house,  they  {)reseiit  one  coi.tinued  line 
of  clusters.  JNIr.  Cowan's  system  of  pruning  is  somewhat  on  the  [)Ian  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Russell  in  this  iuuid)er,  (with  llie  excepiion  of  cutting  in 
every  other  vine).  VVc  here  observed  Erica  veriiciliata,  longitlora  and  grandi- 
flura  in  bloom;  what  an  exquisitely  beautiful  genus  is  the  Erica  ?  if  we  could 
cultivate  but  one  tribe  or|)lants,  it  should  be  this.  The  Camellias  Mr.  Cowan 
has  removed  from  the  green-house  to  one  of  the  graperies;  they  are  mak- 
ing a  fine  growth.  Two  or  three  species  of  the  Rock  rose  (Cystineae),  were 
in  fidl  blossom;  Rhododendron  |)unctatum,  a  pretty  species,  with  light  purple 
or  birish  colored  flowers,  in  globose  hearis,  was  very  beautiful. 

In  the  forcing  grounds,  Mr.  Cowan  has  several  frames,  with  melon  plants 
just  showing  fruit:  he  cut  the  first  cucumbers  several  days  since.  We  are 
glad  to  see  the  improvements  which  are  making  at  the  various  [)laces.  At 
Col.  Perkins's  some  new  fruit  borders  are  being  made,  new  walks  laid  out, 
&c. ;  and  at  Mr.  Cushing's  we  found  Mr.  Haggerston  busily  engaged  in  clear- 
ing up  the  groimds,  and  improving  the  appearance  of  the  garden  and  lawn. 


Art.  V.  JVotices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the  London  Flori- 
cidtural  and  Botanical  Magazines :  with  some  account  of  those  which  it 
ivoidd  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  gardens. 

jLdicards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. 
Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and  Shrubs.  In  monthly 
numbers,  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing  eight 
plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  3s.  Gd.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  William 
Jackson  Hooker.  L  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.  and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  cf  Glasgow. 

We  commence  with  the  first  Nos.  of  the  volumes  of  the  above 
works  for  1835,  to  give  our  readers  a  description  of  such  beautiful 
and  interesting  Plants  as  are  figured  in  them,  worthy  of  introduction 
into  our  gardens.  We  had  this  in  contemplation  when  we  com- 
menced our  Magazine,  but  deferred  our  notices  until  we  should 
receive  the  JNos.  of  the  present  year.  We  believe  they  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  Magazine  ;  next  to  the 
possession  of  a  new  or  rare  plant,  is  the  gratification  of  reading  of  its 
great  beauty  and  elegance,  its  habits  and  its  character ;  and  so  far  as 
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we  can  aid  in  furnishing  our  readers  with  such  information,  it  will  be 
our  endeavor  to  do  so. 

Tlie  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as  w^ell  as  all  others 
of  a  similar  character,  are  very  expensive,  and  not  likely  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  but  few  amateurs  or  gardeners.  We  shall  therefore 
make  such  extracts  and  remarks  as  will  give  the  reader  as  distinct  an 
idea  as  possible  of  every  plant. 

We  have  arranged  the  different  genera  according  to  the  natural 
system  of  Jussieu,  taking  the  orders  in  course  ;  this  method,  we 
hope,  if  not  particularly  benefiting  all  our  readers,  will  not  be  read 
with  less  interest. 

Class    I. 

Plants  having  distinct  flowers  and  sexes. 

Sub-class    I. 

Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants,  (witli  two  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons.) 

Division  J.     Plants  with  a  polypctalous  (many-leaved)  corolla. 

III.     Ranunculucc(c. 
ANEMONE. 

vitifolia.  WulVtrJi..  Vine-leaved  Anemone.  Grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high; 
perennial  ;  flowers  wliite  ;  a  native  of  Nepal ;  increased  by  division  of  the 
root:  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  t.  337G. 

This  according  to  the  plate  is  a  very  beautiful  species  of  the 
Anemone,  very  few  of  which  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wallich,  "  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  as  well  as  most 
ornamental  flower  plants  in  Nepaul,  where  it  grows  in  all  the  forests 
of  the  great  valley  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  delighting  in  the 
most  shady,  retired,  and  moist  situations  in  the  vicinity  of  rills  and 
torrents." — (Bot.  Mag.,  January.) 

LX.     ProtcdcccB. 
BANKSIA. 

speciosa.  R.  Tlrown.  Showy  Banksia.  Flower  not  very  ornamental,  but  valued 
for  its  "  beautiful  foliage  and  graceful  habit."     Bot.  Register,  t.  1728. 

This  "  rare  species"  has  never  flowered  but  three  times  since  its 
introduction  into  England.  It  is  a  native  of  "  Lewis's  Island,  on 
the  south  coast  of  New  Holland." — (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

C.     Sapinddcc(E. 
EUPHORIA. 

Longan.  The  Longan  tree.  A  tender  stove  plant ;  valued  for  its  fruit ;  grows  to 
the  size  of  a  large  tree  in  its  native  climate  (China)  ;  Bot.  Register,  t.  1729. 

"  The  Litchi  and  the  Longan  are  two  of  the  finest  fruits  that  the 
Chinese  possess."  Both  are  occasionally  sent  to  England  as  pre- 
sents, but  they  are  never  seen  in  the  shops.  They  have,  when  im- 
ported, a  brown  shell,  which  in  the  former  is  prickly,  in  the  latter 
simply  warted,  and  contain  a  single  seed  surrounded  in  a  succu- 
lent aril,  having  much  the  taste  of  an  excellent  Raisin,  only  more 
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vmious."      This   species   has   never  produced   fruit   but   once   in 
England. — (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

CXLIV.     PortuldcecB. 
CALANDRINIA. 

speciosa,  Lindl.  Showy  Calendrinia.  An  annual  plant ;  very  sliowy  and  beau- 
tiful ;  flowers  from  May  to  October  ;  grows  about  six  inches  in  height;  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  in  sandy  loam  ;  introduced  from  California  to  the  London  Hort. 
Society's  garden  in  1831 ;  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3379. 

A  beautiful  species  according  to  the  plate,  and  highly  desirable 
for  the  flower  border.  It  is  somewhat  siniilar  to  the  C.  grandiflora. 
Dr.  Lindley  states  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  (July,  1834)  that  "  when  the 
sun  is  shining  full  upon  it,  with  all  its  large,  rich,  crimson  blossoms 
fully  expanded,  and  reposing  upon  the  soft,  velvety  bed  formed  by  its 
succulent  leaves,  it  is  a  most  beautiful  object."  It  should  be  grown 
in  a  dry  situation,  on  a  rather  rich  soil. 

We  introduced  the  seed  of  this  species  this  year,  and  have  dis- 
tributed it  among  several  amateurs.  We  have  also  ourselves,  sown 
a  small  quantity  of  the  seed,  the  plants  of  which  are  now  flourish- 
ing finely. 

CXLVIII.     FlcoidecB. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 

rubrocinctum.  Htuporth.  Red  Eyed  Fig  Marigold.  A  green-house  plant,  flowers 
very  profusely  ;  color  of  the  blossoms  a  purplish  red  ;  succeeds  in  a  soil  similar 
to  the  other  species ;  figured  in  the  Bot.  Register,  t.  1732. 

"  This,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  finest 
of  this  very  extensive  genus.  It  is  nearly  related  to  M.  spectabile, 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  larger  flowers  and  leaves,  and  its  connate 
bracts."  It  will  resist  as  much  cold  as  the  Geranium  (Pelargonium), 
and  will  consequently  be  a  very  desirable  species.  In  England  Dr. 
Lindley  thinks  it  will  endure  mild  winters  in  the  open  air  ;  and  in 
severe  seasons  it  will  only  be  "necessary  to  protect  it  with  a  few 
layers  of  matting  from  the  wet." — (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Division  II.     Plants  with  a  monopetalous  corolla. 

CCV.      Oleacm. 
SYRINGA  /r. 
Josikipa.     Jnajiiin.     Lady  Josika's  Lilac.    A  hardy  shrub  ;  in  growth  similar  to 
the  S.  vulgaris ;  it  flowers  in  May  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  and  suckers ;  in- 
troduced, we  believe,  in  1832;  figured  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1733. 

"  The  addition  to  our  gardens  of  a  new  species  of  Lilac,  is  an 
event  of  no  little  importance  to  all  lovers  of  fine  flowers  and  sweet 
odors.  We  are  therefore  happy  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  figure 
of  a  plant  which  will  probably  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus, 
on  account  of  the  deep  color  of  its  blossoms."  The  leaves  are  very 
dark  green,  nearly  white  beneath,  and  the  flower  of  a  deep  stone- 
blue,  disposed  in  a  panicle  less  dense   than   the  old  kind.      We 
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should  judge  from  the  plate  that  it  would  be  a  splendid  addition  to 
our  gardens.  There  is  no  hardy  plant  which  should  not  be  pro- 
cured if  possible  ;  the  present  species  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  our 
climate,  as  it  is  a  "native  of  Transylvania,  in  the  county  of  Klaus- 
burs,  near  Sebes."  It  grows  in  stony  places  upon  the  tenitory  of 
the  Countess  Rosalie  Josika,  born  Czaky,  after  whom  it  has  been 
named.  It  was  first  made  known  to  Botanists  by  Baron  von  Jac- 
quin,  at  a  meeting  of  Naturalists  at  Hamburgh  in  1830.  The  S. 
vulgaris,  thought  to  have  been  only  indigenous  to  Persia,  has  been 
found  growing  on  "  all  the  rocks  along  the  Danube,  at  the  military 
boundaries  of  Moldavia,  Szaszka,  Csiklova,  Krassova." — (Bot.  Reg,, 
January.) 

CCVII.     PrimuldcecB. 
ANAGALLIS   W. 
Monelli.    W.     var.  Willmoreana.     Willmore's  Italian  Pimpernell ;   a  perennial 
like  its  parent  A.  Monelli ;  flowers  all  summer  ;  increased  by  layers  in  peat 
and  loam  ;   raised  from  seeds  introduced  from  Madeira ;   figured  in  the  Bot. 
Mag.  t.  3380. 

A  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  pimpernell ;  raised  from  seed  by 
Mr.  Willmore,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  species.  Dr.  Hooker, 
however,  thinks  it  only  a  variety  of  the  A.  MoneUi,  and, has  so 
named  it. — (Bot.  Mag.,  Jan  ) 

CCXI.      SrrophularinecB. 
COLLINSIA. 
bicolor.    Bcntham.    Two  colored  Collinsia  ;  an  annual  plant ;  grows  about  a  foot 
h  gh  ;  flowers  in  August  and  September  ;  it  grows  in  common  garden  soil ;  in- 
troduced from  California  in  1833 ;  Bot.  Register,  t.  1734. 

A  "  new  and  handsome  hardy  annual  ;"  the  flowers  are  purple 
and  white  ;  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  David 
Douglas,  where  a  few  plants  have  been  raised  ;  it  is,  however,  still 
very  rare  ;  it  seeds  plentifully,  and  will  probably  become  as  common 
as  the  C.  grandiflora. — (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

C.  grandiflora  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be  ;  it  is  highly 
ornamental,  and  but  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  C.  bicolor. 

Sub-class  II. 
Endogenous  or  Monocotyledonous  Plants,  (with  one  seed  leaf  or  cotyledon.) 
CCXL.      Orchidea. 
HABENARIA. 
gigantea.     Smith.     Gigantic  Habernaria ;    a  terrestrial  orchideons  store   plant; 
grows   four  feet  high  ;    with  white  flowers ;   introduced   from  Bombay  ;   Bot. 
Magazine,  t.  3374. 

The  orchideous  plants  are  not  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but 
we  have  mentioned  this  en  account  of  its  great  beauty.  We  hope 
they  will,  however,  ere  long  attract  niore  attention,  and  the  beautiful 
species  which  abound  in  this  family,  become  familiar  to  our  gar- 
deners. 
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Roots,  Tubers,  ^'c. 

Potatoes : 

^  (  nor  Ijarrol,. 

Common,        |  j,^,^  ,„,^|,J^ 

/~,i  i  pel  barrel,. 

"       '  I  per  bushel, 

Eastport,  P^''  Y'''\''h- 

'       '         (  per  bushel, 

Nova  Scotia,    1'" '•'i"'^V 
'  (  per  bushel. 
Turnips : 

Common,  !?'''''"•;«''.••••'.     ,s 
'  (  per  bushel  (washed) 

French,  per  bushel, 

c  per  barrel, 

Onions,  ?  per  bushel, 

(  per  bunch, 

Beets,  perljushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  dozen, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, . . . 
Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  l^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  heads  : 

Red, 

Savoy, 

Drumhead, 

Biocoli,  per  head: 

White, 

Purple, 

Cauliflower,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 


From 

To 

Sets. 

$  cts. 

1  25 

1  50 

50 

62^ 

]  50 

1  75 

62i 

75 

9  (10 

2  25 

]  00 

1  37 

1  r.2 

50 

C2i 

1  no 

1  25 

50 

62^ 

50 

75 

2  50 

3  00 

1  (10 

1  25 

5 

6 

70 

80 

62 

75 

40 

50 

none. 

6 

121 

8 

12 

15 

20 

75 

1  00 

50 

75 

75 

1  00 

none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

6 

10 

20 

25 

Squashes  and  Pumpldns. 

Canada,  per  c wt 

Common  crook-neck, 

Lima, 

West-India, 

Pnt  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck 

Sage,  per  lb 

Marjoram, 

Savory, 

Spearmint, ,. 

Fruits. 
Apples : 

Ti  , ,    ■         (  per  barrel, 

Baldwms,    |  J.er  bushel,. .. . 

Pearmains,lP^^i'"7'| 

'  /  per  bushel,.... 

Ri.ssetts  per  barrel, 

'     (  per  bushel, . 

N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  barrel,.. 

Pears : 

Iron  white,  for  baking, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

Sweet  baking,  per  bushel,.. . 

Old  St.  Germain,  per  dozen. 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  i  P"  I'^T'i 

'  /  per  bushel, 

Grapes,  foreign,  per  pound,... 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Oranges,  per  hundred, 

Lemons,  per  hundred, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

i,r  ,      .        (  per  barrel, 

Walnuts,     !  *^      ,      ,5 

'     (  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  per  pound, , 

Filberts,  per  pound, , 

Castana,  per  pound, 


From 

To 

R  cts. 

$  cts 

none. 

6  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

50 

20 

30 

50 

25 

37 

80 

A   00 

4  50 

1  50 

2  00 

none. 

3  25 

3  75 

1  50 

1  75 

3  50 

3  75 

5  00 

2  00 

225 

none. 

none. 

10  50 

3  50 

4  00 

none. 

25 

50 

1  00 

1  50 

75 

1  00 

3  50 

4  00 

4  50 

5  00 

1  75 

2  00 

12 

14 

4 

6 

4 

6 

Remarks.  The  prevalence  of  the  cold  weather  through  the  month,  up  to 
this  time,  has  caused  some  advance  on  most  of  the  princi[)ai  articles.  Large 
quantities  have  been  shipped  South,  and  the  market  appears  to  be  much 
brisker  than  usual.  Potatoes  have  been  taken  in  large  quantities  for  ship- 
ping, and  altliough  the  stock  here  has  been  large,  the  prices  .have  advanced 
considerably,  an(i  become  more  firm.  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  we  exag- 
gerate, when  we  state  that  nearly  twenty  thousand  bushels  have  arrived  since 
our  last  report.  But  such  is  the  fact,  and  have  been  taken,  by  the  cargo,  at 
Jifly-Jive  cents  per  bushel.  Turnips  are  doing  better;  those  washed  and 
fine  in  good  demand.  Onion.«,  although  the  stock  is  much  diminished,  re- 
main the  same.  Very  few  are  now  wanted.  Radishes  come  to  hand  in 
abundance,  and  of  better  quality  than  former  crops.  The  s|)ring  stock  of 
Cabbages  is  nearly  exhausted  ^  but  prices  remain  the  same.  Spinach  is  more 
abundant.  Dandelions  have  been  brought  forward  in  large  quantities,  and 
sold  at  twenty-five  cents  per  peck.  Of  Squashes  there  is  but  a  small  stock  ; 
a  few  fine  ones  we  observed  to-day,  which  were  brought  from  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  they  had  been  kept  exceedingly  well.  Some  Limas  are  still  in  the 
market.  The  West  India  kind,  are  now  generally  taken.  Sales  of  Ap|)les 
are  very  brisk,  and  prices  advanced  ;  large  quantities  are  wanted  for  sliip- 
ping;  pearmains  are  all  gone.  Pears  for  baking  are  yet  to  be  had,  but  the 
demand  for  them  is  not  great.  Cuciunbers  we  have  not  yet  put  in  our  quo-. 
taJions,  but  we  observed  a  few  to-day  ;  they  were  held  lU  fifty  cents  each. 
Cranberries  are  very  scarce;  the  last  were  taken  at  $10,50  per  barrel. 

Boston,  April  20th,  1835.  M.  T, 
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Art.  VII.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  March  28th. — Exhibited. — By  Thomas  Mason,  Charlestown,  Az- 
alea indica,  Phlox  suhulata,  CanieUia  Kasaiiqiia  van  plena  rosea,  Pyr^thriun, 
Cyclamen  u»irsicut>),  Roses,  Geraniums,  &c.  &c. 

From  the  conservatory  of  J.  P.Cushing,  Esq.,  Watertovvn,  a  splendid  variety, 
including,  among  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties,  Echium  superbnm, 
Ixia  crocata,  Pittosporum  toblra  and  umlukita,  Epacris  grandiflora,  Eutaxia 
myrtitolia,  Gardenia  florida,  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  Camellia  myrtifoiia,  Petu- 
nia nyctaginiflora,  Schizanthus  pinnatus,  Asclepias  (sp?)  and  Erica  ven- 
tricosa.  Some  beautiful  Roses  of  the  Red  Moss  and  White  Unique  varieties, 
Rosa  odorata  var.  lutea,  (yellow  Tea  ;)  several  new  Pelargoniums,  among 
which  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  Carnations,  Pinks,  Stocks,  Oxalis  rosea, 
Sollya  heterophylla,  Azalea  phoinicea,  &c.  &c. 

From  Messrs.  Winship — A  large  number  of  varieties  ;  among  which  were 
the  Metrosideros  lanceolata,  Schizanthus,  Maurandia  Barclayana,  Roses, 
Geraniums,  &c.  &c. 

From  Messrs.  Hovey — A  fine  hyacinth,  called  the  Bouquet  Tendre,  or 
Waterloo;  it  had  three  spikes  of  flowers,  numbering  nearly  fifty  bells. 

Jlpril  Ath. — Exhibited- — Easter  Beurre  Pears,  and  Pinnock's  Red  Winter 
Apples. 

Jlp7'il  lith. — Exhibited. — From  Mr.  S.  Sweetser,  Cambridgeport — Pseonia 
officinalis  var.  rubra  plena,  Cyclamen  p6rsicum,  Roses,  Canary  asters.  Slocks, 
Hyacinths,  Verbena  Aubletia,  Ag6ratum,  Coronilla,  &.c.  &c.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Lilium  candidum,  (White  Lily,)  from  R.  Rogei-son,  Esq. 

From  Messrs.  Hovey — General  Washington  Hyacinth,  with  two  spikes  of 
flowers,  one  of  which  was  nearly  twelve  inches  in  length  ;  some  of  the  bells 
measured  two  inches  in  diameter. 

April  I8th. — Exhibited. — Rosa  Thea,  Strombio  (a  new  superb  French  va- 
riety), by  Messrs.  Hovey. 


Art.  VIII.     Maryland  Horticultural  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society,  Satur- 
day, March  28th,  the  following  proceedings  were  had,  viz. : 

Mr.  Edward  Kurtz  exhibited  a  new  and  valuable  Camellia  jnponica, 
raised  by  himself,  tioin  seed,  and  now  in  bloom  for  the  first  time.  The  seed 
was  from  the  old  Waratah.  Its  form  is  that  of  the  Anemone  flowered  or 
Waratah ;  the  outer  large  petals,  of  a  fine  clear  carmine,  beautifully  veined 
with  a  deeper  tint  of  the  same  color  and  cordate  ;  the  centre  petals  white, 
with  occasional  sulphur  tinges,  and  beautifully  pencilled  with  deep  bright 
pink — many  of  them  edged  with  yellow.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  any 
other  variety  that  has  yet  appeared  amongst  us,  and  considered  an  addition 
to  our  ornamental  collections  sufficiently  important  to  authorize  special  no- 
tice and  distinction.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  named  by  the  Society  Camillia  japonica  Waratah 
Kurtzii — that  a  correct  drawing  be  obtained  of  the  flower,  at  the  expense  of 
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the  Society,  and,  together  with  a  full  dosciiption  of  tlie  flower,  he  forwarded 
to  tlie  publisher  of  some  Horticultural  work,  who  may  he  willing  to  puhlish 
a  colored  lithograph  of  it. 

Ordered,  That  the  next  annual  Exhibition  be  held  on  the  27th,  28th  and 
29th  May  next,  and  that  Messrs.  Edinondson,  Kurtz,  S.  Feast,  John  Feast, 
Dr.  Cohen,  E.  Thomas,  and  Charles  E.  Wethered,  be  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  tnake  arrangements  for  pub- 
lishing the  ])roGeedings  and  notices  of  the  Society  in  the  different  papers, 
and  that  Joseph  King,  jr.  and  Dr.  Cohen  compose  the  said  Committee. 

Plants  Exhibited.  By  Mr.  Sanmel  Feast — Rhododendron  orhoreum  hy- 
bridutn.  (This  is  a  new  and  most  splendid  variety,  ])roduced  from  seed  in 
Scotland,  and  sent  to  this  country  before  it  had  sliown  flower,  and  now  in 
bloom  for  the  first  time  here.  The  head  is  thickly  set  with  large  flowers 
of  a  deep  carmine,  very  clear  and  lively.  It  is  considered  a  great  acquisition.) 
Azalea  indica  hybrida.  (This  also  is  a  new  variety.  It  differs  from  the 
caerulea  in  tlie  shape  of  the  flower,  which  is  of  a  better  form,  the  two  upper 
petals  being  longer ;  it  is  also  more  spangled  ;  but  the  chief  and  most  im- 
portant difference  consists  in  the  number  of  flowers  in  the  head,  which  in 
this  is  from  five  to  nine,  while  in  the  cserulea  there  are  generally  l)ut  one  to 
three.  The  color  of  the  hybrida  is  a  rich  pink,  slightly  tinged  with  blue.) 
Mr.  Feast  also  exhibited  twenty-seven  varieties  of  Auricula,  Genista  canari- 
6nsis,  Coronilia  glauca,  Hakea  saligna,  Pittosporum  undulata,  Acacia  au- 
gustitolia  and  verticillata.  Erica  verticillata.  Verbena  Melindris,  [chamcedrifo- 
lia,]  Oxalis  nova,  &c.  &c. 

Saturday,  Jlpnl  Wth. — Exhibited. — By  Thomas  Kehoe,  gardener  to  Col. 
B.  C.  Howard, — A  bimch  of  Rliubarb,  and  a  fine  head  of  Lettuce.  Peter 
Naut,  abunch  of  Asparagus  from  the  open  ground  ;  excellent  for  the  season. 
By  John  Feast — Azalea  phoenicea  Pseonia  moutan  Banksii,  Alyssum  siixa- 
tile.  Cyclamen  p^rsicimi,  Pelargonimn  macranthon,  gloriosa,  and  fair  Ellen  ; 
Geranium  (sp.),  Eupatorium  grandiflara,  Sparmannia  africatia;  Acacia  ar- 
mata.  By  Samuel  Feast — Azalea  iihaenicea,  Mimulus  Smithii,  Schizanthus 
porrigens.  Cassia  6legans,  Rosa  Banksia  lutea,  Leptospermum  rauhifldra.  By 
Edward  Kurtz — Azalea  indica  ledifolia,  var.  caerulea  and  sp. — American 
Farmer  and  Gardener. 


Art.  IX.    Meteorological  JVotices. 

FOR   MARCFI. 


The  prevalence  of  cold  weather  through  the  month  of  March  lias  heen 
almost  unprecedented.  The  cold  has  been  accomj)anied  with  several  squalls 
of  snow  and  rain,  and  two  or  three  times  with  thunder  and  lightning,  unusual 
in  March.  The  prevalence  of  the  winds  have  been  westerly,  and  nearly  half 
of  the  month  cloudy  and  unpleasant. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature  29°  3.  Highest  60° — Lowest  6" 
below  Zero. 

Winds.— N.  six  days— N.  E.  five— S.  E.  one— S.  two— S.  W.  eight— W. 
seven — N.  W.  two. 

Character  of  the  Weather.  Fine  nine  days — Fair  ten  days — CiouDT 
twelve  (lays. 
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Art.   X.     Obituary. 

Under  this  liead  we  intend  to  notice  the  death  of  those  persons  who  have 
either  themselves,or  by  their  influence,  ])romoted  tlie  advancement  of  Horti- 
culture ;  and  also  to  collect  such  information  of  tlie  lives  of  eminent  Botan- 
ists and  Amateurs  in  Gardening,  as  will  he  read  with  interest. 

We  iiave  now  the  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Robert  Sweet,  F.  L. 
S.,  a  very  distinguished  botanist  and  autiior,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
botanical  cultivators  and  propagators.  He  died  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
January,  1835,  aged  52  years.  The  following  notice  we  extract  from  Lou- 
don's Garilener's  Magazine  for  Marcii : 

He  was  liorn  in  1783,  at  Cockington,  near  Torqua,  Devonshire,  of  William 
and  Mary  Sweet.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  placed  under  his  half  Itrol her, 
James  Sweet,  then  gardener  to  Richard  Briglit,  Esq.,  of  Ham  Green,  near 
Bristol  (and  afterwards  the  founder  of  the  extensive  nursery  at  the  latter  place), 
with  wliom  he  remained  for  nine  years.  He  had,  subsequently,  charge  of 
the  collection  of  plants  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stewart,  at  Woodlands,  the  re- 
sidence of  John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq.  On  Feb.  14,  1812,  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Society.  In  1810  he  entered  as  a  partner  into  the 
Stockwell  Nursery,  which  soon  became  famed  for  a  collection  of  rare  exotic 
plants;  and,  on  the  dissolution  of  that  concern,  in  1815,  he  became  foreman 
to  Messrs.  Whitley,  Brames,  and  Milne,  nurserymen,  Fulham  ;  and  remained 
in  this  situation  untd  1819,  when  he  ciuered  into  the  service  of  Messrs.  Col- 
vill,  with  whom  he  continued  until  182(j,  Previously  to  this,  he  had  become 
the  author  of  soirie  works,  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  below  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder will  show  that,  from  182G  to  June  1831,  he  had  occupied  himself 
almost  wholly  in  producing  botanical  works.  Still  his  passion  for  plant  cul- 
ture never  ceased.  In  the  garden  attached  to  his  residence  at  Parson's  Green, 
Fulham,  he  cultivated  a  limited  collection  of  interesting  plants  ;  and,  he  having 
reinoved,  in  1830,  to  Chelsea,  to  a  residence  with  a  larger  garden  attached  to 
it,  we  find  him  notifying,  at  the  end  of  his  Hortus  Britannicus,  his  intention 
to  "  cultivate  some  handsome,  rare,  and  choice  |)lants  for  sale,"  at  the  wish 
of  many  of  his  friends,  who  had  found  "them  at  i)resent  so  difficult  to  oinairi." 

In  June,  1831,  he  was  seized  with  brain  fever,  from  which  he  partially  re- 
covered ;  but,  having  entered  again  too  ardently  into  his  favorite  piu'suit,  he 
had  a  return  of  the  complaint,  which  produced  an  aberation  of  mind,  which 
continued  till  death. 

The  Dates  and  Titles  of  his  Lileranj  Works.    In  1818,  Hortus  Suburbanug 

Londinensis,  1  vol.  8vo. In  1820,  Geraniacese,  continued  in  numbers  until 

1826  ;  5  vols. In  1822,  The  British  Flower-Garflen,  First  Series,  contin- 
ued in  numbers  until  three  volumes  were  formed,  in  1826. In  1825,  or  pre- 
viously, the  Botanical  Cultivator.  There  have  l)een  five  editions  of  this  work : 
the  fifth  one,  revised,  was  advertised  in  the  end  of  1830,  and  was  |)id)lished 
in  1831,  under  the  title  of  "Hot-house  and  Green-house  Manual,  or  Botani- 
cal Cultivator." In  Jidy,  1825,  Cistinese,  continued  in  nimibers  until  com- 
pleted, in  January,  1830. In   J 826,  The  British  Warblers. In  1826, 

Part  I.;  in  1827,  Part  II.,  of  Hortus  Britannicus. In  1827,  The  Florist's 

Guide,  or  Cultivator's  Directory;  continued  in  monthly  numbers  untill  1831. 

In  1827,  Flora  Australasica,  continued  in  monthly  numbers  until  1828. 

In  June,  1829,  The  British  Flower-Garden,  Series  the  Second  ;  contin- 
ued in  monthly  numbers,  by  its  author,  until  June,  1831  ;  and  subsequently, 

and   now,  by  David  Don,  Esq. In  1830,  Hortus  Britannicus,  edition  the 

second. In  May,  1831,  the  first  number  of  a  work  entitled  "The  Botany 

of  Great  Britain  ;"  the  descriptions  by  Mr.  Sweet,  the  engravings  by  H. 
Widdell.    See  Gard.  Mag.,  vii.  345. 
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The  weather  during  the  month  of  April,  has  been  very  cold,  and  vegeta- 
tion is  quite  backward.  Scarcely  anytiiing  has  been  planted.  A  few  Peas 
and  Potatoes  have  been  put  in,  but  only  in  warm  situations.  Unless  we 
should  have  a  very  favorable  autumn,  crops  will  be  small.  In  our  last  we 
recommended  various  things  to  be  done,  on  the  supposition  that  the  weather 
the  last  monti)  would  have  been  as  favorable  as  in  seasons  in  general  ;  but 
we  believe  the  directions  will  apply  to  out  door  work  nearly  as  well  now,  as 
for  last  month. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines,  will  this  month  show  blossoms,  and  will  require  more  atten- 
tion. As  the  flower  buds  begin  to  open,  the  house  should  not  have  so  mucli 
air,  and  should  be  kept  at  a  rather  increased  temperature.  Grapes  set  much 
the  best  in  a  high  moist  heat.  The  vines  should  be  syringed  once  a  week, 
just  before  they  flower,  but  until  the  grapes  are  set,  syringing  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  the  paths  may  be  sprinkled  occasionally,  lo  give  a  moisture 
to  the  air.  After  the  grapes  are  well  set,  they  should  then  be  syringed  two 
or  three  times  each  week,  unless  cloudy  or  rainy  weather.  Grape  cuttings, 
in  pots,  put  in  as  we  have  recommended,  will  have  made  shoots  fifteen  in- 
ches long,  and  should  lie  repotted  into  the  next  size,  and  placed  in  the  green- 
house, or  in  want  of  this,  under  a  south  fence  or  wall,  protecting  them  with 
a  mat,  if  cool  nights  occur. 

J\''ew  Slraivben-y  beds,may  be  made  this  month  ;  and  if  the  transplanting  is 
well  done,  they  will  produce  some  fruit  this  year,  and  a  plentiful  crop  the 
next  season.  The  jMethven  Scarlet  and  Mulberry,  are  large,  and  bear  great 
crops.     Keen's  seedling  and  the  Downton,  are  of  superior  flavor. 

Gooseberry  bushes,  should  be  pruned  this  month  ;  taking  out  the  centre 
branches,  and  cutting  out  all  small  wood.  If  the  groimd  was  not  manured 
well  in  the  fdl,  it  should  now  have  a  good  covering,  and  forked  up  ;  being 
careful  not  to  injure  the  roots. 

JVeivly  p' anted  Trees  s\\nu\d  be  tied  to  a  stake,  to  prevent  their  being  injured 
by  the  wind.     All  transplanting  should  be  finished  this  month. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias. — For  their  management,  see  pages  130  and  172. 

Camellias,  in  the  green-house,  should  be  shaded  with  a  mat,  and  be  well 
watered,  syringing  the  foliage  every  other  day.  Where  they  have  been  kept 
in  parlors  during  the  winter,  they  should  be  |)laccd  out  in  the  open  air,  select- 
ing a  shady,  sheltered  situation,  see  pages  I'S  and  134. 

Auriculas  should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  done  flowering. 

Poli/anthuses  should  be  separated,  where  wanted  to  increase  the  stock. 

Carnations,  that  have  been  wintered  in  a  frame,  shoidd  now  be  set  in  the 
borders,  or  in  pots. 
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Tigridia  pavonia  and  conchijlora  may  be  now  set  in  the  open  border. 

Annuals  sliould  be  sown  this  inoiith.  Make  the  ground  fine,  and  sow  in 
small  puiclies.  The  following  will  be  a  good  selection  for  a  small  garden: — 
Iheris  aniara  and  nmbellata,  Calendula  [)hivi;dis,  Calliopsis  tinctoria,  Silene 
nrmcria  pltrta  and  pendida,  Eschscliultzia  califljruica,  Amarantus  cauilatus 
and  hypocondriacus,  Argernone  mexicaiia  and  Barclayana,  Petunia  nyctagi- 
niflora,  Clarkia  pulchella  and  pulcliella  var.alba, Qi^nothera  Lindleyana,  rosea- 
alba  and  tenella,  Calceolaria  pinnata,  Cladanthus  anibicus,  Clintonia  elegans, 
Schizanthus  pinnatus  and  porrigens,  Salpiglossis  straminea,  Gomphrena  glo- 
bosa,  var.  alba  and  striata,  Salvia  augustifolia  Loasa  nitida,  Verbena  Aubletia, 
CoIluiniagrandiflora,all  the  varieties  of  Balsamines,  ten  week  Stocks,  zinnias, 
Morning  glories.  Lupins,  Sweet  Peas,  &c.  &c.    See  pages  101, 132,  and  178. 

Biennials  and  perennials  should  be  removed  this  month. 

Hyacinths  that  are  just  coming  in  bloom,  (owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
spring,)  should  liave  their  spikes  of  flowers  tied  to  sticks,  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  the  wind. 

Tulips  will  now  be  advancing  rapidly.  An  awning  should  be  put  over 
them,  if  choice  kinds,  to  prevent  the  hot  sun  injuring  their  colors. 

Roses  should  be  pruned  early  this  month.  We  would  remind  our  readers 
who  have  a  good  variety,  to  cut  them  in  short,  as  the  flowers  will  be  larger 
and  finer,  and  the  bushes  much  handsomer. 

Cutlings  of  Ericas,  Geraniums,  China  roses,  &c.,  may  now  be  put  in. 

Ranunculus  bcds,now  coming  in  bloom, should  be  shaded,  as  their  flowers 
last  much  longer  than  when  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Chi-ysanthemum  cuttings  should  now  be  put  in,  or  the  young  suckers  potted 
singly  into  small  pots.     p.  138. 

Schizanthus  plants,  that  were  sown  last  month,  should  now  be  potted  oflT. 
p.  177. 

Seeds  of  the  diff*erent  varieties  of  Salpiglossis,  may  be  sown  in  pots,  and 
placed  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  where  there  is  no  green- 
house or  hot-bed.     They  will  do  very  well  in  this  way. 

Cuttings  of  Salvia  splendens  and  fulgens  may  yet  be  put  in ;  they  will 
make  strong  plants  by  August,     p.  59. 

Verbena  chamadrifolia  plants,  that  have  been  wintered  in  the  green-house, 
should  now  be  turned  out  in  the  border,  in  a  dry  situation.  No  plant  exceeds 
this,  in  the  dazzling  vividness  of  its  scarlet  flowers;  and  when  planted  in 
large  patches,  and  the  shoots  pegged  down  to  the  giound,  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Peas  and  Beans  should  be  now  sown  for  the  main  crop. 

Windsor  Beans. — These  should  be  sown  in  a  cool  situation. 

Celery  plants,  that  have  been  raised  in  the  hot-bed,  should  be  pricked  out 
in  a  warm  border,  till  they  acquire  strength  to  set  in  the  trenches. 

Cucumber  plants,  in  frames,  grown  as  we  have  recommended  each  month, 
will  now  bear  plentifully;  keep  the  vines  thin,  and  take  away  all  yellow  or 
decayed  leaves;  and  stop  them  at  every  joint,  which  will  make  them 
show  more  fruit. 

Asparagus  beds  will  now  begin  to  throvv  up  their  shoots.  Gather  with  a 
sharp  knite,  and  be  carefid  not  to  injure  the  other  shoots. 

Radishes  should  be  sown  every  fortnight  for  a  succession. 

Lettuces,  now  to  be  transplanted  from  the  hot-bed,  should  be  set  in  a  very 
ricli,  moist  soil;  as  the  large  heading  kinds  will  not  do  well  in  a  common 
diy  situation. 
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[Continued  from  p.  1C6.] 

Nurseries  of  D.  ^  C  Landreth. — This  fine  establishment  we 
were  unfortunately  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  our  recent 
visit.  In  the  fall  of  1831  we  walked  through  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  although  we  were  then  unprepared  to  take  notes,  yet  we  care- 
fully observed  several  of  the  fine  things  which  enrich  this  place — an 
account  of  which  we  think  will  not  be  uninteresting.  What  struck 
us  very  particularly  at  that  time,  was  several  fine  hedges  of  the  Ar- 
borvitae  of  both  species  (Thuja  occidentalis  and  orientalis),  which 
were  beautifully  grown,  and  so  thick  that  they  completely  screened 
one  part  of  the  garden  from  the  other.  We  have  never  since  seen 
anything  of  the  kind  at  other  places  in  that  neighborhood,  or  in  our 
vicinity  ;  and  when  we  observe  the  Arborvita;  in  our  gardens,  it  reminds 
us  of  this  beautiful  hedge,  and  we  are  astonished,  that  they  are  not 
made  to  take  the  place  of  many  of  the  unsightly  ones  which  exist 
in  many  gardens,  disfiguring  the  grounds  with  their  naked  branches, 
and  presenting,  when  divested  of  their  foliage  in  the  winter,  a  bare 
and  scraggy  appearance.  The  object  of  a  hedge  is  generally  to 
keep  from  the  grounds  cattle  and  other  animals  ;  though  in  some 
instances,  they  are  only  set  to  obscure  one  part  of  the  garden  from 
the  other,  or  to  hide  some  disagreeable  object  from  the  eye.  In  the 
latter  case,  we  are  sure  nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  the  Ar- 
borvitae ;  the  beautiful  deep  green  appearance  of  the  foliage  in  the 
summer,  and  its  cheerful  and  lighter  hue  in  the  winter,  added  to 
which  its  agreeable  odor,  at  once  give  it  a  claim  over  any  deciduous 
shrub.     If  the  object  of  a  hedge  is  entirely  to  keep  out  animals,  we 
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do  not  know  how  far  the  Arborvitae  may  be  employed ;  but 
few  hedges  have  ever  come  under  our  observation  which  would 
answer  this  purpose  any  better  than  this,  unless  it  were  the  Aca- 
cia, the  large  and  strong  growth  of  which  renders  it  unsuitable, 
except  round  extensive  farms.  We  hope  to  see  the  Thiija  more 
extensively  grown,  both  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  intermixed  with 
the  spruces,  firs,  pines,  and  hemlocks,  and  also  formed  into  hedges, 
especially  when  the  object  is  to  break  the  view  of  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, back  entrances  of  the  house,  or  any  thing  not  in  keeping  with 
the  scenery. 

We  here  first  savi^  that  curious  plant  the  Madura  aurantiaca  (osage 
orange),  which  retains  its  beautiful  foliage  until  very  late  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  said  to  be  an  elegant  object  in  its  native  clime  (the 
Arkansas  territory),  being  loaded  with  its  golden  fruit:  when  we 
observed  it,  it  was  full  of  green  fruit ;  here  was  also  fine  plants  of 
the  Gordonia  pubescens,  nearly  related  to  the  Camellia ;  Clethra 
acuminata,  and  the  Virgilia  lutea.  The  green-house  plants  were  not 
then  placed  in  their  winter  domicils,  but  were  disposed  around  the 
garden.  The  Orange,  Lemon  and  Shaddock  plants  were  in  fine 
health,  and  full  of  fruit.  We  here  saw  a  very  large  plant  of  the 
Rhododendron  arboreum,  which  was  then  very  rare.  It  has  since 
become  more  common,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most  choice  collections ; 
yet  we  have  never  known  it  to  flower,  with  but  one  exception,  in 
our  vicinity. 

The  Messrs.  Landreths'  nurseries  are  situated  on  Federal  street, 
about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  altogether  contain 
nearly  forty  acres  of  ground  ;  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  vegetable  seeds,  which  are  sold  at  their  seed  establishment 
in  Chesnut  street.  They  have  raised  several  beautiful  seedling 
roses,  and  one  fine  Camellia,  of  which  Mr.  Landreth  showed  us  a 
painting  ;  it  is  called  Landrethii.  We  believe  one  of  the  earliest 
collections  of  the  Camellia  was  first  made  by  the  Messrs.  Landreth. 

A  floricultural  work,  in  folio  numbers,  with  four  colored  plates 
each,  was  commenced  some  time  since  by  the  Messrs.  Landreth,  the 
letter  press  of  which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  D.  Landreth,  Jr.  Al- 
though we  had  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  work  until  our  late  visit, 
yet  from  a  hasty  glance,  we  should  pronounce  it  a  very  excellent 
one,  considering  the  present  state  of  Floriculture  in  this  country  ; 
the  difficulty,  however,  attending  the  selection  of  a  good  Botanical 
draughtsman,  and  persons  to  color  the  plates  true  to  nature,  Mr.  Lan- 
dreth informed  us,  had  induced  them  to  give  the  work  up  ;  not,  we 
understood,  and  gladly  too,  from  want  of  patronage,  but  from  the 
above  causes  ;  we  hope  to  see  them  resume  their  work  before  long, 
with  renewed  exertions.  Specimens  of  plants  are  certainly  not 
wanting  to  render  such  a  work  not  only  useful  and  valuable  to  the 
amateur  floriculturist,  but  a  desirable  one  for  every  drawing-room 
or  parlour. 
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R.  Buisfs  Exotic  Nursery,  \2ih,  near  Lomhard  street,  March. — 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  this  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Buist ;  it 
adjoins  the  one,  which  was  owned  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hibbert ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  horticultural  taste, 
that  he  extended  his  houses  in  a  few  years,  to  nearly  three  hun- 
dred feet  of  glass.  Mr.  Buist  was  latterly  a  partner  in  the  concern, 
but  upon  the  demise  of  Mr.  Hibbert  the  plants  were  prized  and 
sold  at  auction.  Mr.  Buist  bought  in  such  as  he  desired,  and  the 
rest  were  sold  to  various  purchasers,  commanding  good  prices. 
The  widow  of  Mr.  Hibbert  now  manages  and  carries  on  the  place, 
some  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  our  remarks. 

We  were  highly  pleased  with  the  neatness  and  high  keeping  of 
every  part  of  Mr.  Buist's  establishment :  he  is  a  very  modest,  unas- 
suming and  intelligent  gardener,  and  deserves  the  praise  of  every 
floriculturalist,  for  his  industry,  as  well  as  his  endeavors  to  introduce 
to  our  gardens,  every  thing  which  will  add  ornament  or  beauty.  His 
establishment  has  been  raised  to  its  present  state  by  his  own  indivi- 
dual exertions,  since  he  has  taken  the  place  now  occupied  by  him  ; 
Mr.  Buist  well  understands  his  profession  ;  his  plants  are  grown  un- 
commonly well,  and  his  collection  embraces  a  large  number  of  spe- 
cies, including  the  most  rare  and  choice  kinds.  In  that  department 
of  gardening,  the  most  useful,  but  generally  the  least  understood  by 
most  gardeners,  the  propagation  and  multiplication  of  plants,  he  is 
very  skillful ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  has  increased  his 
stock  of  several  species,  is  almost  astonishing. 

Mr.  Buist  wrote  a  large  part  of  the  American  Flower  Garden 
Directory,  which  appeared  while  he  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Hib- 
bert. The  character  of  the  work  is  well  known,  and  highly  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  profited  by  its  advice.  A  few  years  ago 
he  visited  Scotland,  and  on  his  return  brought  out  with  him  many 
fine  plants,  which  he  has  since  increased,  and  are  now  to  be  found 
in  our  green-houses.  The  risk  of  importing  many  kinds  of  plants 
is  so  great,  that  few  venture  to  introduce  them  ;  and  unless  some 
one,  who  understands  their  management,  accompanies  them  on  their 
voyage,  and  treats  them  with  the  most  particular  attention,  they  are 
almost  sure  to  die.  Mr.  Buist  succeeded  in  bringing  home  alive 
some  species,  which  would,  had  it  not  been  for  his  care,  have  long 
been  strangers  to  our  gardens. 

The  range  of  green-houses  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  ;  it  is  built  with  a  span  roof,  though  in  some  places  it  is  not 
glazed,  and  is  divided  into  five  compartments  ;  he  intends  enlarging 
it  the  present  summer,  and  also  to  build  a  house  purposely  for  his 
Camellias,  of  which  he  has  a  very  fine  collection.  The  latter,  he 
informed  us  he  should  build  to  face  the  north,  as  he  thinks  our  hot 
sun  altogether  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  Camellia  ;  one  thing 
we  noticed  in  his  compartment  for  his  Camellias,  which  we  believe 
he  recommends  iij  the  American  Flower  Garden  Directory,  was  the 
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white-washing,  with  a  very  thin  coat,  the  whole  under  surface  of 
the  glass.  We  think,  ourselves,  that  such  a  practice  would  give  a 
more  healthy  and  bright  appearance  to  the  foliage  of  Camellias, 
than  if  the  hot  sun  was  permitted  to  shine  on  them  all  the  winter ; 
for  whether  it  was  to  this  alone,  or  to  the  general  well  appearance  of 
Mr.  Buist's  plants,  his  Camellias  were  in  as  flourishing  a  state  as  any 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  Perhaps  ground  glass,  in  a  house  devoted 
wholly  to  Camellias,  would  be  superior  even  to  the  best  and  clear- 
est crown  ;  we  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  ;  it  is  well 
known  that  they  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  their  flowers  would  last  much 
longer,  and  preserve  their  colors  better,  were  they  so  protected  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  throughout  the  whole  range,  is 
highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Buist's  taste  ;  and  the  general  good  order 
which  exists  throughout  his  establishment,  where  propagation  is  con- 
tinually going  on,  is  to  be  much  commended.  Too  little  attention 
is  paid  to  neatness  by  many  nurserymen.  Commencing  our  walk 
through  the  houses,  we  were  first  delighted  with  an  elegant  specimen 
of  the  Erica  rubella,  in  full  bloom  ;  the  flowers  open  at  first  a  deep 
red  and  gradually  change  to  a  light  blush  ;  Mr.  Buist  valued  this 
plant  very  highly  ;  Metrosideros  lanceolate.  Acacia  longiflora,  and 
other  species  were  throwing  out  flower  buds.  We  here  saw  the  Ar- 
butus Andrachne  with  its  pretty  flowers  ;  it  is  a  very  desirable  spe- 
cies of  this  elegant  genus  ;  Brunia  capitata,  another  plant  admired 
for  its  fine  foliage  and  the  graceful  form  of  its  pendulous  branches. 
What  riveted  our  attention  more  particularly  was  several  species  of 
the  splendid  genus  Amaryllis,  in  full  bloom  ;  among  them  was  A. 
psittacina,  venusta,  Johnsonia,  formosa  superba,  &c.  Mr.  Buist  has 
a  very  fine  collection,  which  he  cultivates  with  greater  success  than 
any  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  second  compartment  is  used  as  a  stove,  and  is  filled  with 
several  rare  plants.  We  here  observed  the  Tropa;olum  pentaphyl- 
lum,  the  singular  flowers  of  which  so  nearly  resemble  the  shape  of 
the  canary  bird,  as  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  canary  bird  flower. 
It  is  now  called  Chymocarpus  pentaphyllus,  and  made  the  type  of 
a  new  genus  by  Mr.  D.  Don  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1834  ;  we  believe  it  has  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  at  two  different  nurseries  the  present 
winter  ;  it  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  will  no  doubt  soon 
become  common  ;  Petunia  phoenicea,  the  most  beautiful  annual  that 
has  lately  been  introduced,  Mr.  Buist  has  a  fine  stock  of;  Mimulus 
Smithii,  we  here  also  observed,  but  the  blossoms  were  not  near  as 
large,  or  so  distinctly  and  strikingly  spotted,  as  those  we  saw  at  Mr. 
Pratt's.  The  pots  were  standing  on  the  stage  whh  other  plants, 
and  their  want  of  vigor  may  be  attributed  to  their  not  having  been 
placed  in  pans  of  water.     Fine  plants  of  the  Ficus  elastica,  Com- 
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bretum  purpureum,  and  Ornithogalum  niveum,  the  latter  throwing  up 
dense  heads  of  its  snowy  flowers  ;  Francoa  sonchiflora,  a  new  Chil- 
ian annual,  though  not  as  handsome  as  the  F.  appendiculata,  Mr. 
Buist  has  fine  plants  of;  it  has  never  flowered  in  the  gardens  in  our 
vicinity,  the  seed  having  been  this  year  introduced  ;  Tecoma  capen- 
sis,  with  its  climbing  stems,  was  throwing  out  its  clusters  of  orange 
red  flowers.  In  this  compartment  a  small  pit  was  filled  with  cut- 
tings of  every  description  ;  it  was  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
stage,  partially  shaded  from  the  sun,  but  receiving  plenty  of  light 
from  the  glass  on  the  north. 

The  third  house  is  mostly  filled  with  Gei-aniums,  whicli  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  grown.  Mr.  Buist  has  a  very  choice  collection, 
which  with  Mr.  Hogg's  of  New  York,  may  be  said  to  be  two  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  We  observed  here  the  variegated  stock, 
which  we  have  not  before  seen  since  the  fall  of  1830,  in  the  vicinity 
of  N.  York  ;  Mr.  Buist  thinks  it  partakes  of  the  variegated  charac- 
ter from  old  age  :  although  this  may  be  the  cause,  still  we  are  rather 
doubtful  of  the  fact,  as  some  of  the  plants  we  saw  several  years 
since  were  quite  small,  and  could  not  have  been  more  than  one  year 
old,  and  we  have  ourselves  grown  the  various  kinds  of  stocks  to  a 
considerable  age,  and  have  never  had  them  sport  in  this  manner. 
CoYYsea.  speciosa,  with  its  exquisite  tubular  shaped  corollas,  was  cov- 
ered with  blossoms  ;  Fuschia  mycrophylla,  and  some  other  new  spe- 
cies. In  the  next  compartment,  the  last  but  one  of  the  range,  are 
placed  Mr.  Buist's  Camellias ;  the  collection  is  very  choice,  and  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  the  finest  kinds.  We  saw  here  C.  gloriosa, 
Goussonia,  dianthiflora,  dahhaflora,  anemoneflora  alba,  althaeflora, 
Rossii,  fulgens,  compacta,  conchiflora,  maliflora,  Fairlea,  &c.,, 
each  with  several  blossoms  fully  expanded  ;  C.  Fairlea  is  a  very 
beautiful  kind,  the  colors  being  red  and  white,  mottled.  Mr.  Buist 
had  three  or  four  large  plants  of  the  maliflora,  one  of  which  had  ex- 
panded twenty  flowers ;  it  was  a  splendid  object ;  the  blossoms 
opening  at  the  axils  of  several  of  the  leaves  near  the  top  of  each 
shoot,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  dense  spikes ;  C.  dahliaflorais 
rather  an  indifferent  variety  ;  C.  conchiflora,  though  more  common 
than  several  others,  should  be  in  every  collection.  There  was  a 
number  of  other  fine  varieties  in  full  bud.  We  have  mentioned  be- 
fore his  practice  of  whitewashing  the  glass  in  this  compartment,  to 
prevent  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  from  scorching  and  burning  the  leaves. 
A  fine  specimen  of  Rhododendron  arboreum  hybridum  had  expand- 
ed six  or  eight  heads  of  its  gorgeous  flowers.  What  an  imposing 
spectacle  would  a  house  present,  filled  with  the  different  species  and 
varieties  of  Camellias  and  Rhododendrons,  including  the  true  R.  ar- 
boreum, when  in  full  flower  ?  It  would  be  the  very  acme  of  flori- 
cultural  splendor.  We  hope  that  something  of  this  kind  will  be 
attempted  in  our  vicinity  ;  for  certainly  the  means  or  taste  cannot  be 
wanting  to  accomplish  the  object. 
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Mr.  Buist  has  a  fine  collection  of  Roses,  among  which  are  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  ;  he  also  has  raised  several  from  seed, 
which  are  known  by  the  names  of  R.  Websterii,  Jacksonii,  purpu- 
rea, &-C.  The  animated  Daily  is  a  very  desirable  rose,  as  it  retains 
its  form  for  many  days,  closing  up  every  night,  a  peculiarity  quite 
uncommon.  The  collection  of  Dahlias  is  very  good,  as  they  are 
also  at  several  other  nurseries  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Buist  has  also 
a  collection  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  including  eight  or  ten  of  the 
most  showy  varieties  ;  he  intends  the  present  season  to  raise  a  large 
number  of  grape  vines,  and  had  collected  together  most  all  the  val- 
uable kinds. 

Mrs.  Hibbert^s  Florists'  Nursery. — This,  adjoining  Mr.  Buist's, 
and  entered  from  13th  street,  did  not  present  any  thing  interesting 
additional  to  what  we  have  just  named  at  the  latter  place  ;  we  here, 
however,  found  two  or  three  fine  plants  of  the  double  white  Camel- 
lias, covered  with  blossoms.  The  collection  of  Geraniums  and 
Roses  is  very  good.  We  had  not  time  to  take  particular  note  of 
what  we  saw,  but  considering  that  Mrs.  Hibbert  manages  her  estab- 
lishment wholly  by  her  own  exertions,  the  plants  look  extremely 
well.  The  houses  are  built  separately,  though  connected  by  en- 
trances, and  without  any  particular  regard  to  the  situation  ;  some 
facing  the  south,  and  others  the  west,  Mrs.  Hibbert  informed  us 
she  sold  a  large  number  of  bouquets  of  flowers  during  the  season  ; 
we  should  hope  that  those  who  are  fond  of  flowers  and  plants  in  the 
city,  and  are  purchasing,  would  not  forget  her  claims  to  a  portion  of 
the  public  patronage. 

There  are  several  other  fine  private  and  public  establishments, 
which  contain  many  rich  Botanical  and  Floricultural  gems,  which  it 
was  not  possible  for  us  to  visit ;  among  the  former,  was  the  garden 
of  J.  Longstreth,  Esq.,  and  the  latter,  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden  and 
Nursery,  now  owned  and  carried  on  by  Robert  Carr.  We  regretted 
much  that  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
his  place.  The  collection  of  plants  is  very  large,  and  as  long  ago 
as  1830,  when  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  to  visit  the  various  gardens  in  the  neighborhood, 
made  their  report,  it  contained  thirty-six  sorts  of  Camellias.  Mr. 
Carr  has  also  a  large  collection  of  the  Cacti.  McMahon's  Nursery, 
about  three  miles  from  the  city,  contains  a  rich  collection  of  plants. 
It  was  established  by  the  late  B.  McMahon,  a  distinguished  and  en- 
terprising horticulturist,  and  is  now  continued  by  his  family. 

[To  be  Continued.) 
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Art.  II.     On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry  (Ribes  Uva-crispa). 
By  S.  Walker. 

"  August  has  upon  his  arm  a  basket  of  all  manner  of  ripe  fruits ;  as  pears, 
plumbs,  apples,  gooseberries." — Peacham. 

Miller  states  that  the  species  are,  1.  The  common  gooseberry. 
2.  The  large  manured  gooseberry.  3.  The  red  hairy  gooseberry. 
4.  The  large  white  Dutch  gooseberry.  5.  The  large  amber  goose- 
berry. 6.  The  large  green  gooseberry.  7.  The  large  red  goose- 
berry. 8.  The  yellow-leaved  gooseberry.  9.  Tlie  striped-leaved 
gooseberry. 

The  varieties  now  best  known  are  the  red,  yellow,  green,  and 
white  ;  the  following  table  will  exhibit  the  six  largest  sorts  of  each 
color : — 


1.  Roaring  Lion. 

2.  Huntsman. 


1.  Gunner. 

2.  Viper. 


1.  Lord  Crewe. 
8.  Troubler. 


1 .  White  Eagle. 

2.  Governess. 


Red. 

3.  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

4.  Statesman. 

Yellotv. 

3.  Delight. 

4.  Duckvving. 

Green. 

3.  Tantararara. 

4.  Bang-down. 

Jfhile. 

3.  Wellington's  Glory. 

4.  Cottage  Girl. 


5.  Sir  John  Colgrave. 

6.  Royal  George. 


5.  Globe. 

6.  Rockwood. 


5.  Favorite. 

6.  Conquering  Hero. 


5.  Ostrich. 

6.  Nonpareil. 


The  above  varieties  have  all  taken  many  prizes,  at  the  exhibi- 
tions, in  England.  The  Roaring  Lion  has  weighed  31  penny- 
weights, 16  grains  (troy);  Gunner,  27  pennyweights,  1  grain; 
White  Eagle,  24  pennyweights,  18  grains  ;  Lord  Crewe,  23  pen- 
nyweights. Average  weight  of  the  six  varieties  of  the  red  berries, 
27  pennyweights,  1  grain  ;  average  weight  of  the  six  varieties  of 
the  yellow  berries,  24  pennyweights,  19  grains  ;  average  weight  of 
the  six  varieties  of  the  wAzVe  berries,  23  pennyweights,  11  grains; 
average  weight  of  the  six  varieties  of  the  green  berries,  21  penny- 
weights, 10  grains;  general  average  of  the  24  varieties,  24  penny- 
weights, 1  grain.  The  large  kind  are  generally  not  so  well  flavored 
as  the  smaller  sorts.  The  best  varieties  for  the  table  are  the  Red 
Champagne,  Green  Champagne,  Hopley's  Globe,  Heart  of  Oak, 
Top  Sawyer,  Golden  Gourd,  Wellington's  Glory,  and  the  old  War- 
rington Red.  The  gooseberry  is,  when  fully  ripe,  a  most  delicious 
fruit,  so  much  so  that  Gay  makes  it  a  favorite  with  that  epicure  the 
snail. 


"  Upon  a  gooseberry  bush  a  snail  I  found  ; 
For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound." 
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The  propagation  of  this  well  known  genus  is  by  suckers  taken 
from  the  old  plants,  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings,  the  last  of  which  is 
the  best,  as  the  cuttings  generally  form  much  better  roots ;  the  best 
time  to  plant  the  cuttings  is  in  October  or  April;  the  cuttings  should 
be  taken  from  bearing  branches,  and  should  be  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  long  ;  plant  them  in  a  border  of  good  light  earth  exposed  to 
the  morning  sun,  leaving  two  eyes  above  the  top  of  the  soil  ;  if  both 
eyes  start,  rub  one  of  them  off,  leaving  the  strongest,  which  should 
be  trained  upright  to  form  a  regular  stem  ;  they  should  be  watered  if 
the  weather  proves  dry.  The  bushes  should  be  transplanted,  into  the 
places  where  they  are  designed  to  remain,  the  third  year  ;  the  soil 
should  be  rich  and  light,  in  a  free,  open  exposure  ;  they  should 
never  be  planted  in  the  shade  of  other  trees.  An  English  writer  on 
this  fruit  remarks,  "  In  pruning  these  shrubs,  common  gardeners  are 
apt  to  make  use  of  garden  shears,  observing  only  to  cut  the  head 
round,  as  is  practised  in  evergreens.  Sic,  whereby  the  branches  be- 
come so  much  crowded,  that  what  fruit  is  produced  never  grows  to 
half  the  size  it  would  do  were  the  branches  thinned  and  pruned  ac- 
cording to  rule." 

I  fully  agree  with  the  writer ;  pruning  should  be  done  with  a 
knife,  removing  such  shoots  as  cross  each  other  or  give  the  bush  an 
unsightly  appearance  ;  some  of  the  strong  young  shoots  should  be 
left  every  year,  and  a  part  of  the  old  wood  cut  out ;  if  proper  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  pruning,  the  greater  part  of  the  wood  in  the  bushes,  at 
any  time,  will  be  only  two  years  old,  which  will  give  much  larger 
fruit  than  the  old  wood.  I  prefer  leaving  the  shoots  their  full  length ; 
some  persons  cut  them  to  six  or  eight  eyes,  but  as  this  increases  the 
number  of  new  shoots,  the  air,  so  necessary  for  the  well-doing  of 
the  plant,  is  prevented  from  circulating  through  the  bush,  and  the 
fruit  therefore  becomes  small  and  mildewed.  Little  good  can  be 
done  with  the  gooseberry  without  judicious  pruning  ;  and  with  it, 
and  the  aid  of  a  little  manure,  and  digging  up  the  soil  once  every 
year,  much  fine  and  delicious  fruit  may  be  obtained.  Strewing  a 
little  air  slacked  lime  over  the  beds  every  year,  about  the  first  of 
May,  is  very  beneficial.  Plant  the  bushes  in  rovt's  eight  feet  apart, 
and  six  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds. 

Yours, 

S.  Walker. 

Roxbury,  I5th  May,  1835. 

The  above  paper  by  Mr.  Walker  will,  we  hope,  be  the  means  of 
greatly  extending  the  cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry.  From  preju- 
dice, or  from  very  little  fine  fruit  having  ever  been  seen  in  our  mar- 
ket, they  seem  to  be  but  very  little  esteemed  for  the  dessert,  and  less 
cultivated  than  almost  any  of  the  eatable  berries  which  are  produced 
in  every  garden.  The  best  varieties,  when  perfectly  matured,  are 
extremely  rich,  and  high  flavored.     In  England  this  fruit  has  been 
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brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  ;  the  temperate  and  humid  cli- 
mate of  several  districts,  seems  admirably  adapted  to  them.  In 
Lancashire,  where  the  greatest  number  of  new  varieties  have  been 
obtained,  it  is  cultivated  in  greater  perfection  than  any  part  of  Brit- 
ain. Many  of  these  fine  sorts  have  been  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, and  although  they  have  not  come  up  to  the  size  they  have 
attained  in  England,  yet  they  have  been  grown  sufficiently  large  and 
fine  to  recommend  them  to  general  cultivation.  Mr,  Walker  has 
twice  received  the  premium  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  for  the 
largest  and  finest  varieties  ;  his  hints  on  pruning  are  highly  valuable, 
and  we  would  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  his  communication  ; 
the  sorts  he  enumerates,  are  nearly  all  to  be  had  in  this  vicinity. — 
Conds. 


Art.  III.  On  Budding  trees  and  shrubs  ;  by  the  Conductors  ;  to 
which  is  added  the  different  modes  of  budding  ;  and  of  hei-baceous, 
or  summer  grc(fting,  extracted  from  Loudon's  Gardene?''  s  Magazine. 

The  propagation  and  multiplication  of  the  different  species  and 
varieties  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  especially  kinds  of  delicate 
growth,  is,  we  believe,  quite  imperfectly  understood,  in  this  country. 
The  common  methods  of  grafting  and  budding  have  long  been  in 
practice,  as  almost  the  only  means  of  increasing  plants,  unless  it 
were  those  which  propagate  easily  from  cuttings,  suckers,  or  division 
of  the  root.  We  have  lately  observed  in  some  of  the  nurseries 
which  we  have  visited,  several  methods  in  practice  which  were  quite 
new  to  us,  and  which  we  should  think,  from  the  success  attending 
the  practice,  would,  if  become  extensively  known,  be  the  means  of 
greatly  facilitating  the  multiplication  of  many  delicate  kinds,  which  it 
has  been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  increase  to  any  extent. 

With  trees,  the  common  method  of  grafting  is  generally  adopted, 
and  in  budding,  the  old  system  is  almost  universally  pursued.  Very- 
few  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  practicable  and  successful, 
many  of  the  new  and  more  recent  methods,  laid  down  in  most 
horticultural  books,  more  particularly  those  in  use  by  the  French, 
who  far  excel  even  the  English  horticulturists  in  the  multiplication 
of  plants  ;  this  is  owing  to  their  knowledge  in  vegetable  physiology, 
and  to  the  various  experiments  which  they  are  continually  making 
for  the  discovery  of  some  new  method. 

The  following  article  we  have  extracted  from  Loudon's  Magazine, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  suggest  some  new  ideas,  as  well  as  present 
some  new  methods  upon  budding  and  herbaceous  grafting,  which 
will  not  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the 
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public  in  general.  It  was  translated  fron".  a  Belgium  work  by  Mr. 
Loudon,  the  indefatigable  editor  of  the  Card.  Mag.,  with  some  addi- 
tions and  alterations  ;  but  as  we  are  sure  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  articles  in  our  present  number,  we  present  it  entire. 

"  The  following  article  we  have  translated,  with  some  additions  and 
variations,  from  V Horticulteur  Beige  ;  and  we  present  it  to  our 
readers  as  more  complete  than  any  article  which  has  hitherto 
appeared  on  budding  and  herbaceous  grafting  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. We  have  given  the  French  names  of  the  different  kinds 
both  of  budding  and  grafting  ;  not  only  because  we  think  the  doing 
so  will  be  useful  to  gardeners  who  visit  the  Continent,  or  read 
French  books  on  gardening,  but  because  many  of  the  tefms  are  not 
translated  literally.  For  example,  the  French  apply  the  word 
grejfc  (graft)  as  a  generic  term  including  both  grafting  and  budding  ; 
whereas  the  English,  and  also  the  Germans,  use  distinct  words  for 
these  two  kinds  of  operations.  The  Germans  use  tbe  word  vered- 
lung,  ennobling  or  improving,  as  including  both  grafting,  propfen, 
and  budding,  ocurliren.  In  English  we  have  no  gardening  word  to 
express  the  two  operations,  although  the  word  insition  might  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

I.  Budding.      Greffes  par  Gemmcs. 

1.  Escutcheon  Budding,  without  a  Bud  or  Eye;  Greffe  en 
E'cusson  sans  Yeux. — The  object  of  this  mode  of  budding  is  simply 
to  cover  a  wound  or  blemish  in  one  tree  by  the  live  bark  of  another. 
Take  from  a  tree  of  the  same  sort,  or  at  least  of  the  same  genus,  as 
the  wounded  tree,  a  piece  of  bark  rather  larger  than  the  wound,  and 
form  it  into  a  regular  shape  ;  then  cut  the  bark  round  the  wound 
hito  the  exact  form  and  dimensions  of  the  piece  to  be  inserted,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  let  into  the  former  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness. The  inner  bark  of  the  graft  and  that  of  the  stock  being  fitted 
so  as  to  joint  perfectly  all  round,  and  the  shield  closely  adhering  to 
the  tree  in  every  part,  it  is  kept  on  by  a  ligature  ;  and  the  edges  of 
the  wound  are  covered  with  grafting-wax  or  clay.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  which  some  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  of,  that  the  wood 
formed  under  a  piece  of  bark  inserted  in  this  manner,  even  though 
that  bark  be  without  a  bud  or  eye,  will  be  the  wood  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  shield  was  taken.  In  this  way  several  different  kinds  of 
wood  might  be  formed  on  one  tree,  without  introducing  a  single  leaf 
belonging  to  those  different  woods.  The  portion  of  v.'ood  introduced 
will  always  be  limited  in  diameter  to  the  size  of  the  portion  of  bark 
put  on. 

2.  Budding  with  a  Bud  or  Eye,  and  a  circular  Escutcheon ; 
Greffe  en  E'cusson  par  Inoculation. — With  the  point  of  a  grafting- 
knife,  or  rather  with  that  of  a  penknife,  cut  a  small  bud  out  of  the 
jtree  tp  be  propagated,  leaving  a  narrow  rim  of  bark  round  it,  and 
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taking,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  wood,  which  is  retained. 
A  hole  is  made  in  the  stock,  of  the  same  size  as  the  hud  and  its 
rim,  and  of  a  de))th  equal  to  the  length  of  the  piece  of  wood  left 
on.  The  whole  is  adjusted  so  that  the  bud,  with  its  bark  and  wood, 
fills  up  the  wound  exactly  ;  and  the  edges  are  then  covered  with 
grafting-wax.  This  mode  of  budding  is  employed  to  equalize  the 
flower-buds  over  a  tree,  by  removing  some,  from  where  there  are 
too  many,  to  those  parts  of  the  tree  where  there  are  too  few. 

3.  Escutcheon  Budding  with  Wood  under  the  Bark ;  Greffe  en 
E'cusson  hoise.  (fig.  6.  j — To  procure  the  escutcheon,  a  deep  and 
transversal  incision  is  made  above  a  healthy  and  vigorous  bud  ;  then, 

by  withdrawing  the  blade  of  the  grafting- 
knife,  and  entering  it  rather  higher  than 
this  cross  cut,  a  narrow  strip  of  bark,  three 
or  four  lines  broad,  by  1  in.  or  H  in.  long, 
is  taken  away,  terminating  in  a  point  at  the 
bottom.  The  eye  should  be  situated  about 
a  third  from  the  top,  and  the  stipules  or 
other  appendages  that  sometimes  accompa- 
ny the  petiole,  as  well  as  prickles,  &;c., 
must  be  taken  off  with  caution.  With  the  point  of  the  grafting- 
knife,  the  wood  of  the  escutcheon  is  then  taken  out,  leaving  a  small 
piece  immediately  under  the  eye,  and  about  a  third  of  the  length  of 
the  escutcheon.  The  bud,  thus  prepared,  is  inserted  in  the  stock, 
and  then  tied  as  before.  Tiiis  mode  of  budding  is  that  most  gene- 
rally used  in  European  nurseries. 

4.  Escutcheon  JBudding,  with  a  growing  Bud ;  Greffe  en  E'cus- 
son avec  un  (Eil  poussant. — The  escutcheon  is  cut  and  placed  in 
the  same  manner  as  by  the  preceding  method  ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  is 
inserted,  the  head  of  the  stock  is  cut  off,  and  all  the  buds  that  push 
from  it,  except  that  from  the  escutcheon,  are  rubbed  off  as  they  ap- 
pear. This  mode  of  budding,  when  done  in  the  spring,  has  the 
great  advantage  of  forcing  the  bud  to  develope  itsell  immediately, 
thus  gaining  a  year.  However,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  if  the 
bud  does  not  take,  the  sap  of  the  stock  not  being  able  to  find  a 
channel,  from  all  the  shoots  being  rubbed  off  as  they  appear,  the 
stock,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  its  length,  dies  of  repletion.  When 
done  in  the  month  of  August,  this  mode  of  budding  seldom  succeeds, 
because  the  young  shoot,  not  having  time  to  ripen,  perishes  with  the 
frost,  and  often  causes  the  death  of  the  stock. 

5.  Escutcheon  Budding,  with  a  dormant  Bud ;  Greffe  en  E'cus- 
son avec  un  (Eil  dormant. — This  mode  is  similar  to  the  preceding  ; 
but  it  is  performed  in  August,  and  nothing  is  cut  away  from  the 
stock  till  the  following  spring,  in  order  to  prevent  the  developement 
of  the  bud  before  that  season.  Though  longer  before  it  takes  effect, 
this  mode  of  budding  is  more  certain  to  succeed  than  the  preceding 
method.     It  has  also  the  merit  of  not  hurting  the  stock,  if  it  does 
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not  take.  The  inhabitants  of  Vitry,  who  carry  on  the  greatest  com- 
merce in  fruit  trees  in  the  neigiiborhood  of  Paris,  use  it  ahiiost  ex- 
clusively.    This  mode  is  that  generally  used  in  the  British  nurseries. 

6.  Eacutcheon  Budding,  iviilwut  the  Wood ;  Greffe  en  E'cusson 
denue  de  Bois. — According  to  this  mode,  all  the  wood  is  taken 
away  except  a  speck  immediately  under  the  bud  ;  to  the  life  of 
which  bud,  however,  that  speck  is  essential.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
cess is  as  usual.  Besides  being  very  suitable  for  orange  trees,  this 
mode  of  budding  is  used  for  all  trees  having  hard  wood,  such  as 
myrtles,  hollies,  and  all  analagous  species,  whether  indigenous  or 
exotic.     It  can  be  done  either  with  the  growing  bud  or  dormant  bud» 

7.  Escutcheon  Budding,  with  Pincers  ;  Greffe  en  E'cusson  a 
Emportc-piece. — A  pair  of  pincers  ought  to  be  made  on  purpose, 
with  which  a  piece  of  bark  is  taken  off  the  stock.  With  the  same 
instrument,  or  with  the  blade  of  the  grafting-knife,  an  escutcheon  or 
plate  of  bark,  having  a  vigorous  eye  in  its  centre,  is  taken  off  a 
young  shoot  of  the  tree  to  be  propagated.  It  must  be  exactly  of 
the  same  size  as  the  wound  made  in  the  stock,  in  order  to  fill  it  with 
the  greatest  precision.  When  it  is  properly  fixed,  it  is  supported  by 
means  of  grafting-wax  or  soft  wax.  This  method  is  excellent  for 
budding  old  trees,  the  thick  and  rugged  bark  of  which  is  not  suitable 
for  the  ordinary  modes. 

8.  Escutcheon  Budding,  ivith  the  Eye  turned  downwards ;  Greff'e 
en  E'cusson  a  Rebours. — The  escutcheon  is  cut  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  point  of  the  eye,  when  placed  on  the  stock,  is  turned  down- 
wards, whether  the  incision  in  the  stock  is  made  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, or  like  a  T  reversed,  thus,  j^.  By  this  method,  the  buds  are 
forced  to  grow  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  they  would  have 
taken  naturally  ;  but  they  soon  resume  their  usual  position  ;  and  the 
desired  end,  viz.,  that  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit  by  stagnating 
the  returning  sap,  is  thus  by  no  means  attained. 

9.  Reversed  Escutcheon  Budding  ;  Grtffe  en  E'cusson  renverse. 
(fig.  1.) — The  escutcheon  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  ; 
but  instead  of  bringing  it  to  a  point  under  the  eye,  it  is  pointed  above 

it.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  incision  in  the  bark  of 
the  stock  must  be  also  reversed  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead 
of  being  in  the  form  of  an  upright  T,  it  must  be  like  a 
T  turned  upside  down,  as  in  the  figure.  To  effect  this, 
the  longitudinal  incision  is  made  above  the  transversal 
one,  instead  of  making  it  below  it.  It  is  finished  with 
ligaments  and  grafting-wax,  as  the  preceding  modes. 
In  comparatively  cool  and  moist  climates,  like  that  of 
Britain,  the  grafting-wax  may  be  dispensed  with  in  such 
cases  as  this  and  the  three  or  four  preceding  ones.  This  manner  of 
budding  is  almost  the  only  one  used  in  the  south  of  Europe,  partic- 
ularly at  Genoa  and  at  Hieres,  to  multiply  orange  trees.  It  is  also 
suitable  for  the  propagation  of  trees  having  abundant  and  gummy 
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sap  ;  and  it  might  probably  be  advantageously  employed  to  secure 
the  success  of  buds  on  resinous  trees. 

10.  Budding  resinous  Trees;  (Jreffe  en  E'cusson  d'' Arhrcs  re- 
sineujc.  (fig.  8.^ — An  incision  is  made  in  the  form  of  T,  as  if  for  an 
ordinary  bud,  in  the  bark  of  the  stock.  A  double  in- 
cision is  then  made  obliquely,  about  two  lines  or  two 
lines  and  a  half  from  the  upper  part  of  the  T:  this 
incision  should  penetrate  the  baik  to  the  thickness  of 
nearly  a  line,  or  so  as  to  reach  the  soft  wood.  This 
mode  of  budding  succeeds  not  only  on  resinous  trees, 
but  also  on  all  those  that  have  a  gummy  and  very 
abundant  sap. 

11.  Covered  Budding;  Grcffe  en  E'cusson  con- 
vert, (fig.  9. J — The  bud  is  prepared  as  usual ;  but, 
when  it  is  inserted  in  the  stock,  instead  of  a  ligature,  the  lines  of 
junction  are  covered  wiih  grafting-wax:  a  piece  of  bark  is  then  taken 
from  another  tree,  and,  a  small  hole  being  made  in  the 
middle  of  it,  it  is  placed  on  the  escutcheon,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  of  it  except  the  bud,  which  appears 
through  the  hole,  as  in  the  figure.  A  bandage  is  then 
put  over  the  bark  to  keep  the  whole  together.  This 
mode  of  budding  is  rather  too  intricate  for  ordinary 
purposes  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  adopting  for  rare  and 
delicate  trees. 

12.  Budding  with  a  square  Escutcheon  ;  Greffe  en  E'cusson 
carre. — Three  incisions  are  made  in  the  stock,  one  transversal,  and 
the  two  others  longitudinal,  beginning  on  each  side  of  the  horizontal 
one,  and  descending  perpendicularly  four  or  five  lines.  They  are 
to  be  four  or  five  lines  apart,  and  to  represent  a  long  square,  the 
bottom  line  of  which  is  wanting.  This  square  strip  or  plate  is  raised 
and  turned  down.  A  square  escutcheon,  provided  with  a  good  eye^ 
is  then  cut  from  a  branch  of  the  tree  which  is  to  be  propagated, 
exactly  of  the  same  size  as  the  plate  stripped  down  the  stock  ;  and 
it  is  applied  to  the  incision,  which  it  must  cover  with  the  greatest 
exactness.  This  being  done,  the  plate  of  bark,  which  was  hanging 
down  on  the  stock,  is  raised,  and  the  escutcheon  covered  up  to  the 
eye  ;  the  line  of  junction  is  then  coated  with  grafting-wax,  and  the 
whole  is  tied  like  other  buds.  It  appears  that  this  mode  of  budding 
was  much  used  formerly,  and  that  it  succeeded  perfectly  :  but,  as  it 
is  rather  tedious  in  the  execution,  it  is  now  seldom  employed. 

13.  Escutcheon  Budding,  xoith  a  Portion  of  Terminal  Buds  ;. 
Greffe  en  E'cusson  par  Portion  d^Yeux  tcrminaux.  (fig.  10.) — A 
piece,  measuring  six  or  eight  lines  in  length,  cut  from  the  top  of  a 
branch,  is  split  in  two,  dividing  the  terminal  bud  exactly  in  the  mid- 
dle. An  incision  is  then  made  in  the  stock  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and 
the  half  bud  is  inserted  into  it  in  the  usual  manner.  In  case  of 
need,  the  terminal  eye  might  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts.     The 
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growing  bud  ouslit  to  be  used  to  insure  success,  though 
this  mode  will  sometimes  succeed  with  a  dormant  bud. 
This  method  may  be  very  useful,  if  the  tree  to  be  pro- 
pagated has  no  young  side  shoots  strong  enough  to  admit 
of  a  bud  being  taken  from  them.  It  is  particularly  suit- 
able for  rare  trees,  with  scaly  buds  and  opposite  branches. 
14.  Annular  Faite  Budding;  Grejfe  en  Flute  en 
Anneau.  (fig.  W.) — A  branch  is  chosen  on  the  tree 
which  is  to  be  propagated,  as  thick  as,  or  thicker  than, 
the  stock,  and  a  ring  of  bark,  including  an  eye,  is  cut  from  it,  and 
detached  by  splitting  it  perpendicularly  on  one  side, 
and  then  separating  it  from  the  wood  by  inserting  un- 
der it  the  spatula-hke  handle  of  the  budding-knife. 
A  similar  operation  is  then  performed  on  the  stock  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  ring  of  bark,  exactly  of  the  same  size, 
is  detached  from  the  stem  in  the  same  manner,  but 
without  caring  whether  there  are  buds  on  it  or  not. 
In  its  place  is  put  the  ring  taken  from  the  branch  to 
be  propagated,  with  the  precaution  of  making  the  iimer  barks  join 
together  exactly  both  at  top  and  bottom.  No  binding  is  applied  ; 
but  the  whole  is  covered  \vith  grafting-clay  (ongueiit  de  St.  Fiacre) 
or  grafting-wax.  Neither  the  branches  nor  tlie  head  of  the  stock 
are  to  be  cut  down  till  the  bud  has  taken.  The  two  periods  most 
favorable  for  this  sort  of  budding  are,  the  time  of  the  greatest  move- 
ment of  the  sap  in  the  spring,  and  at  tlie  end  of  its  greatest  move- 
ment in  August.  This  mode  of  budding  has  the  advantage  of  never 
mutilating  the  stock  ;  because,  if  it  does  not  take,  the  bark  of  the 
ring  supplies  the  place  of  that  taken  away.  It  is  not  only  suitable 
for  the  propagation  of  walnut  trees,  but  also  for  the  increase  of  all 
rare  trees  with  hard  wood,  such  as  the  American  oaks  and  chestnuts. 

15.  Split  Flute  Budding;  Greffe  en  Flute  Jendue. — The  only 
difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  mode  is,  that,  if  the  ring 
of  bark  containing  the  bud  is  larger  than  the  space  pref)ared  for  it 
on  the  stock,  a  piece  must  be  taken  from  it  longitudinally,  so  as  to 
make  it  fit  exactly. 

16.  Flute  Budding  by  close  Contact,  Tube  Budding;  Greffe 
en  Flute  par  Juxtaposition,  ou  en  Siffiet. — The  head  of  the  stock 
being  cut  off,  a  ring  of  bark,  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  is  removed.  A 
shoot  is  then  taken  from  the  tree  to  be  increased,  of  exactly  the 
same  thickness  as  the  stock,  and  a  ring  or  tube  of  bark  is  taken  off 
the  thick  end,  without  being  split  longitudinally,  not  quite  so  long  as 
the  piece  of  bark  taken  off  the  stock,  but  provided  with  two  or 
three  good  eyes.  The  tube  thus  formed  is  placed  upon  the  stock  in 
the  room  of  the  one  taken  away,  and  care  is  taken  to  make  the  two 
edges  of  bark  join  below.  The  part  of  the  stock  which  projects 
over  the  ring  of  bark  is  next  split  into  shreds,  and  brought  down 
over  it  all  round,  so  as,  when  secured  by  grafting-clay,  to  keep  it  in 
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its  place.  This  mode  of  budding  is  chieHy  employed  in  the  south 
of  France  for  propagating  walnuts,  chestnuts,  figs,  mulberries,  and 
other  trees  with  thick  bark  and  abundant  pith. 

17.  Common  Flute  Budding ;  Greff'e  en  Flute  ordinaire.  (Jig. 
12.^ — Tlie  head  of  the  stock  is  cut  off;  but,  instead  of  removing  a 
ring  of  bark,  as  in  the  preceding  mode,  it  is  cut  longitudinally  into 

four  or  five  strips,  each  2  in.  or  3  inches 
long,  and  turned  down  as  in  the  figure, 
being  left  still  attached  to  the  tree.  From 
a  shoot  of  the  tree  to  be  propagated,  a 
tube  of  bark  is  taken,  furnished  with  four 
or  five  eyes,  rather  shorter  than  the  strips, 
though  longer  than  in  tube  budding. 
When  the  tube  of  the  scion  is  slipped  on 
the  stock,  the  strips  of  bark  are  raised 
over  it,  and  fastened  at  the  top  by  a  ligature.  This  method  of  bud- 
ding is  in  very  general  use  both  in  France  and  Germany. 

18.  Flute  Budding  in  Shreds,  icith  the  Stock  cut  obliquely; 
Greffe  en  Flute  et  en  Lanicre. — This  is  nothing  more  than  the 
mode  above  described,  with  the  end  of  the  stock  cut  obliquely,  as 
shown  at  a  in  Jig.  12,  instead  of  being  left  to  be  afterwards  cut  into 
shreds  and  turned  down  over  the  tube  of  bark,  as  in  tube  budding, 
No.  16. 

II.  Herbaceous  Grafting.      Greffe  Herbocee. 

1.  Grafting  upon  Jleshy  or  tuberculous  Roots;  Greffe  sur  Ra- 
cines  chranucs  ou  tubcrculeuses.  (Jig.  13.^ — It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  tubercle  of  a  georgina  root   is  found  without  eyes  ; 

and,  when  this  is  the  case,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  of  tlie  cultivator,  it  may  remain  in  the  ground 
one  or  two  years  without  budding,  till  at  last  it  rots. 
This  imperfection  is  easily  discovered  if  the  neck  of 
the  tuber  is  looked  at  attentively,  for  it  is  always 
there  that  the  buds  are  found.  In  this  case,  as  soon 
as  a  georgina  bud  upon  some  other  tuber  has  begun 
to  germinate,  it  is  picked  out  with  the  point  of  the 
grafiing-knife,  and  is  taken  away  with  a  small  piece 
of  the  tubercle  adhering  to  it.  On  the  neck  of  the  barren  tubercle 
a  small  hole  is  made,  in  which  tlie  bud  is  inserted,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  base  ol'  the  bud  shall  be  perfectly  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  tubercle  ;  and  it  is  cemented  with  grafting-wax. 
The  tubercle  is  then  planted  in  a  pot,  taking  care  not  to  cover  the 
neck  on  w'hich  the  graft  is,  and  the  pot  is  plunged  in  a  hot-bed  un- 
der glass.  When  the  graft  has  taken  properly,  the  plant  is  turned 
out  into  the  open  border. 

2.  Herbaceous  Furroiv- Grafting  for  vertical  Shoots;  Greffe 
herbacee  en  Rainure  pour  les  Omnitiges.  (fig.  14.J — A  bud  with 
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a  triangular  slice  of  bark  and  wood,  when  in  a 
soft  or  herbaceous  state,  is  cut  out  of  the  scion, 
and  inserted  in  a  corresponding  groove  made  in 
the  stock,  as  shown  in  the  figure  ;  a  ligature  is 
applied,  and  afterwards  grafting-wax.  This  mode 
of  grafting  succeeds  both  with  the  young  wood 
of  trees  and  with  herbaceous  plants,  wjiether  pe- 
rennial or  annual.  M.  Tschoudy  gave  liie  arbi- 
trary name  of  omnitiires  to  those  plants,  all  the  shoots  of  which  have 
an  equal  tendency  upwards,  and  which,  of  course,  are  ail  equally 
suitable  to  graft  upon. 

3.  Herbaceous  Grafting  for  Shoots  with  opposite  Leaves ; 
Greffe  herhacee  pour  les  Bourgeons  a  FcuiUes  oyposees.  (fig.  15.) 
In  the  middle  of  the  stem,  between  two  opposite  eyes,  an  angular 

and  longitudinal  incision  is  made,  traversing  the 
stem  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  graft  is 
cut  angularly  at  its  top  and  bottom,  and  it  is  in- 
serted as  in  the  figure.  The  binding,  fcc,  is 
then  put  on  as  usual.  This  mode  of  grafting  is 
suitable  for  those  species  of  trees,  and  annual 
or  perennial  plants,  the  buds  of  which  are  oppo- 
site on  the  stem,  which  happens  most  frequently 
on  the  central  sliools  of  plants.  M.  Tschoudy 
gives  the  name  of  tnultitiges  to  those  j)lants,  the 
central  shoots  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  rise  more  vertically  than 
the  lateral  ones,  and  which  have  consequently  more  vigor  ;  it  is  upon 
these  central  shoots  that  the  grafts  ought  to  be  made. 

4.  Grajting  on  the  Stem  of  Annual  or  Perennial  Plants ; 
Greffe  sur  Tige  de  Plantes  Annuelles  ou  Vivaces.  (fig.  \Q.) — 
The  period  chosen  for  this  mode  of  grafting  is  that  of  the  greatest 

vigor  of  the  plant,  that  is,  some  days  before  its  going 
into  flower.  The  stem  of  the  stock  is  cut  through 
above  a  leaf,  as  near  as  possible  to  its  petiole,  and  a 
slit  downwards  is  made  in  the  section.  A  shoot  is 
then  taken  off  near  the  root  of  the  plant  to  be  in- 
creased, the  end  of  which  is  cut  into  a  wedge  shape, 
and  is  inserted  in  the  slip  made  in  the  stock,  taking 
great  care  of  the  leaf  on  the  latter ;  for  it  is  that  which 
must  nourish  the  cion  until  it  has  taken  thoroughly,  by 
keeping  up  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  A  bandage  is  applied,  and 
the  junction  covered  with  grafting-wax,  as  before.  When  the  graft 
has  taken,  which  is  ascertained  by  its  growth,  the  ligature  is  removed, 
and  the  old  leaf,  and  the  shoots  from  the  stock  below  the  graft,  are 
removed.  M.  Tschoudy  grafted  in  this  manner  artichokes  upon  car- 
doons,  and  other  plants  on  their  congeners. 

5.  Grafting  on  Succulents  ;  Greffe  des  Plantes  Grasses,  (fig. 
11.) — Take  a  young-  shoot  or  leaf  of  a  succulent  plant  (for  example, 
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of  a  cactus  or  opuntia),  and,  cuttinir  its  base  to  a 
point  or  u'edge,  insert  it  in  a  hole  or  slit  made  in  the 
stem  or  leaf  of  another  species,  but  of  the  same 
genus. 

6.  Grafting  the  Melon  ;  Grefe  du  Melon.  (Jig. 
IS. J — On  the  stem  of  a  cucumber,  or  any  other 
plant  of  the  family  of  Cucurbitaceee,  but  having  some 
analogy  with  the  melon,  choose  a  vigorous  part  of  a 
shoot  having  a  well-developed  leaf.  In  the  axil  of 
this  leaf  an  oblique  cut  is  made,  of  half  its  thickness.  The  point  of 
a  melon  shoot,  so  far  developed  as  to  have 
its  fruit  quite  formed,  is  then  cut  off,  and 
pointed  at  its  end,  2  in.  below  the  fruit.  It 
is  inserted  in  the  cleft  made  in  the  stock, 
always  taking  care  to  spare  the  leaf  until 
the  cion  has  taken.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  usual 
manner  with  ligatures  and  grafting-wax. 
This  mode  of  grafting  succeeds  pretty  well ; 
but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  useful  end.  Tomatoes 
may  be  grafted  in  this  manner  on  potatoes,  and  it  is  said  that  potato 
plants  thus  treated  produce  good  crops  both  of  potatoes  and  tomatoes. 
Grafting-wax  may  be  formed  with  turpentine,  bees'  wax,  resin, 
and  a  little  tallow,  melted  together.  It  may  either  be  put  on  in  the 
same  manner  as  grafting-clay,  but  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  ;  or  it  may  be  very  thinly  spread  upon  cotton  cloth, 
and  used  in  shreds  like  sticking-plaster.  In  this  last  state  it  serves 
both  as  a  ligature  for  retaining  the  escutcheon  or  scion  in  its  place, 
and  as  a  covering  for  excluding  the  air.  In  very  delicate  budding 
and  grafting,  fine  moss  and  cotton  wool  are  frequently  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  grafting-clay  or  grafting-wax  ;  the  moss  or  cotton  being 
tied  firmly  on  with  thread  or  strands  of  bast  matting. 


Art.  IV.     So77te  Hints  on  Propagating  the  Tea  Rose,  by  budding  on 
hardy,  strong  Stocks.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

Gentlemen, 

Perhaps  there  are  but  few  flowers  in  the  whole  range  of  Flora's 
dominions,  so  universally  admired  as  the  Rose.  We  become  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  our  early  days,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  which 
is  exhaled  from  this  "  queen  of  flowers,"  aside  from  its  beauty, 
make  it  at  once  a  favorite ;  and  it  never  loses  one  particle  of  our 
admiration,  until  life  becomes  extinct. 
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There  are  but  few  difficulties  to  encounter  with,  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  dehghtful  genus  of  plants,  especially  the  hardy  kinds  ; 
as  the  greater  part  of  them  send  up  ofi-sets  or  suckers  every  year^ 
which  could  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  in  the  spring  or  autumn, 
and  transplanted  to  any  part  of  the  garden  or  pleasure  ground  where 
wanted  to  flower.  Every  well  conducted  nursery  has  what  is  called 
the  stool  grounds,  for  the  propagation  of  roses,  where  all  the  sorts 
are  judiciously  arranged,  and  accurately  named.  Also,  a  memo- 
randum is  made  of  the  colors  of  the  flowers  of  each  variety,  so  as  to 
enable  the  grower  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any  enquiries 
made.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  upon  the  cultui-e  of  hardy 
roses  at  present ;  the  blush  and  yellow  Tea  roses,  with  their 
varieties,  are  my  object. 

As  the  tea  roses  are  comparatively  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, particularly  the  yellow  flowering  variety,  and  a  few  more  sorts 
that  are  quite  new,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  their 
culture,  which  are  the  results  of  practical  experience  ;  if  you  think 
they  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  very  excellent  Magazine,  you 
will  please  give  them  an  insertion.  Nevertheless,  brevity  may  be 
the  best  part  of  it ;  but  what  I  have  to  say,  will,  perhaps,  be  some- 
thing new  to  a  portion  of  your  readers  ;  the  experienced  gardener 
will  be  already  acquainted  with  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  I 
shall  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  sorts  that  are  highly  spoken  of, 
some  of  which  are  strongly  scented  with  the  tea  flavor. 

Rosa  Thla  odornta.  The  blush  Tea  Rose.  It  is  the  most  com- 
mon sort,  in  the  green-houses  about  this  vicinity,  but  still  we  rarely 
or  ever  see  a  large,  healthy,  well-grown  plant  for  sale. 

R.  Thca  odorata,  var.  lutea.  The  yellow-flowering  Tea  Rose. 
This  is  in  great  demand,  and  commands  an  extraordinary  price. 
A  few  days  since  I  endeavored  to  purchase,  for  a  gentleman,  at  one 
of  the  nurseries,  a  variety  of  roses.  The  yellow  tea  was  one  of  the 
number  wanted  ;  but  the  price  named  was  exorbitant,  and  this,  too, 
for  a  very  small  plant. 

R.  Thca  odorata,  var.  Palavicina.  Flower  a  bright  yellow,  in- 
clining to  an  orange  color,  with  a  pink  or  red  centre  ;  a  very  beauti- 
ful kind. 

R.  Thca  odorata,  var.  Anemdnc.  Flower  blush  or  pink  color. 
The  last  mentioned  variety  and  this  were  flowered  in  the  green- 
house of  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Dorchester.  This  gentleman  has  a 
great  taste  for  flowers,  and  his  collection  of  roses  and  other  plants 
consists  of  all  that  are  choice  and  rare. 

JR.  Thea  odorata,  var.  strombio.  Flower  a  most  delicate  blush  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  petals  a  cream  color,  and  the  inner  ones  striped 
with  the  two  colors ;  strongly  scented  Avith  the  tea  flavor,  and  of 
quite  strong  growth,  when  budded  on  a  sweet  briar  or  other  strong 
growing  stock,  as  was  the  case  with  the  plant  that  I  saw  in  the 
green-house  of  Messrs.  Hoveys,  Cambridgeport,  who  introduced  it 
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from  France.     I  sliall  now  add  the  names  of  a  few  more  sorts  that 
are  in  great  repute,  viz. : — 


Thea  Forqnicr, 

Golconda, 

Moreau, 


Thea  Florence, 

Alba, 

mirabalis. 


The  system  I  would  recommend  to  be  put  into  practice  is,  first 
to  procure  stocks  of  the  most  luxuriant  growing  sorts,  viz. :  the  Com- 
mon Sweet  Briar,  Greville,  multiflura,  and  Boursalt  Roses  ;  any  of 
these  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well ;  select  the  best  stocks, 
which  should  be  of  a  fine  clear  growth,  always  rejecting  those  that 
have  a  meagre  appearance ;  as  the  character  of  the  stock,  will 
undoubtedly  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  It  certainly  would 
be  a  very  splendid  sight  in  a  green-house  or  conservatory,  to  have 
either  the  blush  or  yellow  tea  rose,  budded  on  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  strong  growing  sorts,  with  a  stem  perfectly  straight,  three 
or  four  feet  in  height,  ramifying  with  four  or  five  lateral  growths. 
Where  the  blush,  whit€,  and  yellow  varieties  could  be,  if  so  desired, 
inserted  upon  one  stock,  the  whole,  when  in  flower,  would  have  an 
elegant  effect,  as  the  weight  of  the  flowers  would  naturally  give  the 
whole  plant  a  pendulous  habit  ;  by  following  this  system,  any  per- 
son can  have  just  such  a  plant  as  they  choose,  or  as  their  mind 
would  suggest  to  them  ;  every  intermediate  height,  from  one  foot  to 
six  or  eight  feet  in  the  plant,  could  be  thus  very  easily  obtained. 
The  whole  of  this  is  perfectly  simple,  and  I  think  there  are  but  very- 
few  amateurs  or  gardeners,  who  will  not,  from  these  few  remarks, 
adopt  the  method  I  have  recommended.  The  common  China,  may 
be  budded  in  the  same  manner. 

Yours,  J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Auhurn,  Cambridge,  May  \Qth,  1835. 

The  above  communication,  by  Mr.  Russell,  will  undoubtedly 
be  read  with  interest  by  every  lover  of  the  Rose  family.  It  is  true, 
as  he  states,  that  Tea  Roses,  of  all  the  varieties,  are  as  yet  very 
scarce  in  every  nursery ;  and  such  as  are  to  be  found,  mostly  small 
plants.  The  idea  of  budding  the  Chinese  kinds,  on  hardy,  strong 
growing  sorts,  is  probably  new  to  many  of  our  readers. 

We  have,  however,  had  plants  imported  from  France,  budded  in 
this  manner,  and  their  luxuriant  growth  compared  with  those  on 
their  own  stocks,  was  truly  astonishing.  But  the  value  of  budding 
on  hardy  and  luxuriant  stocks,  is  the  cultivation  of  all  the  tender 
'  China  varieties  in  the  open  air.  The  fine  effect  of  these,  when 
budded  on  tall  stems,  is  truly  magnificent ;  we  have  copied  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  a  variety  (fig.  19),  the  Bizarre  de  la  China,  taken 
when  in  full  flower,  from  Loudon's  Magazine,  (Vol.   VIII).     It 
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will  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Roses  when  grown  as  stand- 
ards, better  than  any  description  we  could  possibly  give. 

19 


Budded  on  standards,  they  can  be  easily  protected  by  laying 
down  ;  in  a  similar  manner  of  covering  grape  vines.  During  the 
last  severe  winter,  they  have  been  thus  preserved  in  this  vicinity, 
and  the  plants  are  now  budding  out,  and  promising  a  most  profuse 
bloom.  At  another  time  we  shall  make  some  further  remarks  on 
the  cultivation  of  China  roses  as  standards  in  the  open  air;  our  ar- 
ticle on  budding  and  grafting  in  the  present  number,  will  be  valuable 
to  those  who  wish  to  bud  stocks. —  Conds. 
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Art.  V.  J^otices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  fgured  in  the  London  Flori- 
cuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines :  ivith  some  Account  of  those  which  it 
toould  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Rto-istcr,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. 
Each  number  containing  eio;ht  figures  of  Plants  and  Shrubs.  In  monthly 
numbers,  4.*.  colored,  '.is.  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Ma<;azine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing  eight 
plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  '-^s.  (Jr/.  colored,  :1s-  phiin.  Edited  by  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.  and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Class  I. 

Plants  having  distinct  flowers  and  sexes. 

Sub-class  I. 

Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants,  (with  two  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons.) 

Division  I.     Plants  with  a  polypetalous  (many-leaved)  corolla. 

XXIV.     MalvdcecB. 

Hibiscus  syriaciis  variegatus  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany 
for  February ;  to  which  is  appended  the  following  remark  on  propagating 
the  ahhieas: — "  Plant  the  cuttings  when  the  wood  is  nearly  ripe  in  the  au- 
tumn, in  light  sandy  soil,  and  cover  them  with  a  hand  glass.  The  best  situation 
is  on  a  somewhat  shaded  border,  under  an  east  or  western  wall,  in  preference 
to  a  south  aspect.  Shelter  from  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  in  spring 
the  cutting.s  will  grow  freely." 

Gazania  pavonia  (formerly  Gorteria)  is  now  displaying  its  deep  orange 
flowers,  at  several  places. 

XXXII.     TernstromidcecB. 

Camellia  japonica  Fordii,  a  new  variety  mentioned  by  us  a  short  time 
since  as  having  been  lately  originated  in  England  (p.  IJf)),  is  figured  in  Pax- 
ton's  Magazine  of  Botany.  According  to  the  plate  it  is  a  splendid  variety  : 
the  foliage  and  style  of  growth  is  similar  to  the  myrtle  leaved,  which  is  said 
to  be  one  of  its  parents.  "It  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
formed  Camellias  that  has  hitherto  been  produced.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  its  petals,  and  the  exquisite  tint  of  its  delicate 
rose-colored  flowers."  It  was  originated  by  Mr.  William  Ford,  now  de- 
ceased, who  was  one  of  the  "  most  successful  cultivators  of  Camellias." — 
(Paxton's  Mag.  Bot.  for  March.) 

Camellia  hybrida,  raised  by  Mr.  Jacob  Makoy,  nurseryman,  Liege,  Bel- 
gium, is  mentioned  in  Loudon's  Magazine;  it  was  "obtained  from  C. japon- 
ica var.  insignis  and  C.  euryiiides  as  parents.  In  habit  it  assimilates  to  C. 
euryoides :"  nothing  is  stated  as  regards  its  color. 

XLVI.     Cacti. 
CE^REUS. 
grandiflorus.    L.    Night  blooming  cereus.    A  green-house  plant.     Bot.  Mag- 
azine t.  3381.  &  6  &  r  s 

Well  known  in  most  gardens  for  its  large,  showy  flowers,  which 
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open  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  at  night,  and  by  day  light,  are 
closed  again  forever.  This  is  a  most  singular  plant  of  the  cacti  tribe, 
displaying  its  superb  and  fragrant  blossoms  in  the  night.  It  has 
been  described  as 

"  Queen  of  the  dark,  whose  tender  glories  fade 
In  the  gay  radiance  of  the  noontide  hours." 

"  The  closing  of  the  flowers  may  be  retarded,  as  Mr.  Murray  has 
ascertained,  even  for  a  whole  day,  by  removing  the  bud  before  it  is 
fully  open,  and  putting  the  cut  end  into  wet  sand." — (Bot.  Mag.) 
This  plant  flowered  at  the  Botanic  Garderr  in  Cambridge,  a 
year  or  two  since,  and  was  visited  by  several  persons. 

Cactus  Ackermanii  major,  a  new  variety,  was  in  bloom  the  latter  part  of 
last  inonti),  in  the  conservatory  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Watertown.  It  is  a 
magnificent  flower,  expanding  at  least  six  i/rc/ies  in  diameter,  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  color..  Cereiis  speciosus,  and  flaggellifornis,  are  now  in  bloom  at 
Messrs.  Cushing's,  Perkins's,  and  otiier  places. 

XL  VII.      OiiagrdrcfB. 

CEnothera  sinuata  is  figured  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  for  March, 
(t.  3392.)  It  is  the  siime  as  the  minima  of  Pitrsh.  FL  Am.  and  J\l'iitt,  Gen. 
Am.,  and  the  sinuata  of  Torrey,  Mich,  and  otliers  ;  an  insignificant  species 
indigenous  in  our  vicinity. — (Bol.  Mag.,  March.) 

LVI.     MxjrtacpcB. 

Myrtus  tomentusa.  This  i)retty  species  is  now  in  full  flower  at  Mr. 
Cushing's,  Waicrtown.  We  hope  to  see  it  become  better  known,  and  in 
every  green-liouse. 

LXXVII.     hrguininbsm. 

SOPHO^RA. 
toinentosa.     L.     Downy  sopliora.     A  native   of  Madeira ;  an  evergreen  shrub, 
growino-  to  a  considerable  size  ;  propagated  from  seeds  ;   fig.  in  the  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  3390.° 

This  plant  has  never  yet  flowered  in  England  ;  the  drawing  was 
made  in  Madeira,  where  it  is  "  a  very  ornamental  shrub." — {Boi. 
Mag.,  March.) 

ACA^CIA. 
unduUpfolia.     Minn.   Cvnn.      Waved-leaved,  variable   Acacia.     A  green-house 
shrub  ;  grows  about  four  feet  high,  and  much  branched  ;  flowers  yellow  ;  pro- 
pagated, but  not  easily,  from  cuttings.     Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3394. 

This  species  was  discovered  in  New  South  Wales,  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, in  1822.  It  was  found  "  occupying  arid  spots,  at  eleva- 
tions three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Although  an 
inhabitant  of  districts,  in  which  the  temperature,  in  the  w  inter  months, 
is  often  reduced  to  the  freezing  point,  and  where  even  snow  remains 
upon  the  surface  for  a  short  period,  in  seasons  of  unusual  severity, 
for  the  latitude  of  that  colony,  it  nevertheless  requires,  in  this  country 
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[England]  the  shelter  of  a  green-house  in  winter."  It  was  first  raised 
from  seeds  at  Kew.  It  is  a  very  pretty  species,  resembling,  some- 
what, in  the  flowers,  the  A.  armata. — (^Jjot.  ^lag.,  March.) 

INDIGO'FERA.     {"  Literally  indiiro  bearer  ;  sonic  pjuM-ies  ))n.(lii(iiii>-  lliu  dye  of 

that  name.") 
atropurpurca.     Hamilt.     Purple   flowered    indigo   plant.     A  stove  slirnl),  f'roia 
four  to  five  feet  high ;  a  native  of  Nepal  :  flowers  purple  and  crimson.     i>ot. 
Reg.  t.  1744. 

A  beautiful  shrub,  as  depicted  in  the  plate.  It  will  not  succeed 
well  in  England  unless  cultivated  in  the  stove  ;  it  might,  however, 
grow  in  our  green-houses.  It  is  stated  as  "  a  handsome,  light  green 
bush,  richly  ornamented  by  its  numerous  bunches  of  purple  and 
crimson  flowers." — (^Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

CXXII.     Gtranidcc(P. 

In  Geraniacese  we  have  lately  observed  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  Watertown, 
and  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  syvend  new  and  P])lfii(iid  varieties. 
At  the  former  place,  the  latter  part  of  last  month,  we  saw  Pelarguninm  Yeat- 
maniannm,  Dutchess  of  St.  Albans,  and  Albinotatum ;  tiie  fiowers  of 
the  first  are  heaiiiifnily  clouded  with  dark  purple,  something  similar  to 
Youngii,  but  much  richer;  at  the  latter  |)!ace,  Mr.  Carter  showed  us  P.  in- 
volucrauim  puniganum  anil  albidum  :  all  new  and  beautiful  varieties.  We 
have  now  in  flower  P.  Napoleon,  it  is  a  white  ground,  very  distinctly  i)en- 
cilled  with  deep  red  ;  P.  Admiral  Copley,  glorianum,  Websteria,  Lord  Yar- 
boro'  and  De  Vere,  kinds  we  believe  that  are  not  in  collections  in  our 
vicinity,  will  be  in  bloom  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  We  observe 
in  Dennis  &  Co.'s  catalogue  for  the  year  1835,  P.  Dutchess  of  Sutherland, 
priced  at  £5.  5s. 

CXXIV.      Tropccoleoi. 

TroPjEGlum  niajus  var.  atro-sangiiineum,  has  been  in  flower  with  us  for 
several  weeks  ;  it  niiiy  be  classed  among  many  other  annual  plants  that  are 
valuable  for  their  early  blooming,  when  wmtered  in  a  green-house  ;  we  find  it 
seeds  readily  in  pots,  although  last  season  in  the  o])en  ground  we  coulil  not 
pick  a  single  capsule  of  seed.  At  Mount  Auburn  where  there  were  several 
jilants,  we  believe  not  a  seed  was  saved.  Tt  is  a  sjjlendid  variety,  its  deep 
blood  colored  flowers,  which  are  very  freely  produced,  forming  a  brilliant 
object. 

CXLVII.      CrassiddcccB. 
SEMPERVPVUM. 
urbicum.     City  Houseleek.     A  green-house  plant;  flowers  from  December  to 
February.     Propagated  similar  to  the  other  species.     Bot.  Reg.  t.  1741. 

"  A  green-house  plant,  found  commonly  on  rocks  and  the  roofs  of 
houses  in  Teneriffe,  in  inland  parts  of  the  island,  where  the  air  is 
damper  than  in  the  valleys."  The  panicle  of  flowers  as  represented 
in  the  figure,  is  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  the  color  a  bright  yellow,  and 
so  dense  that  they  touch  together.  "  It  flowers  in  the  months  of 
December,  January  and  February  ;  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  shrubby  species  of  this  interesting  genus."     introduced  to  Eng- 
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land  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Bertbelot  ;  plants  are  for  sale  by  Messrs. 
Young  and  Penny,  Nurserymen,  Millord. — (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

CLVII.     Begonidcea. 
BEGO^iVIA. 

geraniilulia.  Hook.  Geranium  leaved-Begonia.  A  stove  plant;  flowers  red 
and  white  ;  grows  about  a  foot  high  ;  introduced  from  Lima  in  1833.  Figured 
in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3367. 

An  interesting;  species  discovered  in  Lima  ;  and  tbe  roots  brougbi 
to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  in  1833.  "  In  September  of  the 
following  year,  they  produced  their  exceedingly  ])retty  and  very 
delicate  red  and  white  flowers,  which  contrasted  well  with  the 
glossy  and  deep  green  foliage." — (Bot.  Mag.,  Feb.) 

Division  II.     Plants  with  a  monopetalous  corolla. 
CLXX.      EricecB. 

Erica  speciosa,  (?)  a  lovely  little  species,  we  saw  in  bloom  t!ie  latter  part 
of  May,  together  with  E.  pubescens,  baccans,  and  others,  at  the  liotanic  Gar- 
den, Cambridge;  the  flowers  of  the  first  are  white  and  extremely  delicate  ; 
the  foliage  is  also  very  fine,  contrasting  well  with  its  small  flowers;  at  Mr. 
Cnshing's,  W^atcrtowii,  are  also  several  species  in  bloom. 

Azalea  indica  phrenicea  still  remains  in  flower  at  several  places  ;  they  will 
soon  be  succeeded  liy  the  deciduous  species  ;  A.  tricolor,  (a  pontic  species) 
has  lately  been  in  flower  at  the  greeii-honse  of  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  Dorches- 
ter ;  and  we  are  informed,  was  a  splendid  plant;  A.  specioslssima  is  now 
opening  at  the  same  place. 

CLXXIV.     CampanuldcecB. 

CAMPA'NULA.     (The    English   name   EcH  floiccr,  and  the   latin   Campanula, 
equally  refer  to  the  form  of  the  corolla.) 

frtigilis.  var.  hirsuta.  Hairy-leaved  brittle  Bell-flower.  A  green-house  plant ; 
about  six  inches  in  height ;  flowers  in  summer  ;  color  a  bright  blue  ;  a  native 
of  Italy.     Bot.  Reg.  t.  1738. 

"  In  its  native  stations  it  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  objects  imagina- 
ble. Often  have  we  heard  travellers  from  Italy  expatiating  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  spots  which  are  enamelled  with  the  bright  blue 
patches  of  this  interesting  stranger."  Introduced  from  Italy  to  the 
garden  of  Mrs.  Marryatt  at  Wimbledon,  as  the  C.  carolini ;  but 
only  proved  to  be  a  variety  of  C.  fragilis.  It  is  a  perennial,  and 
found  growing  on  limestone  rocks,  in  the  mild  air  and  under  the 
sunny  skies  of  Naples  ;  is  not  supposed  to  stand  the  winters  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  may,  however,  live  through  our  winters  in  arid  places,  as  it 
only  suffers  from  dampness. — (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

CLXXXVI.     Compositecs. 
DIPLOPA'I'PUS. 

inciinus.  Litidl.  Hoary  diplopappus.  A  perennial  plant,  with  purple  flowers  ; 
flowering  till  late  in  October;  a  native  of  California.     Bot.  Mag.  t,  3382. 

The  genus  Diplopappus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Aster.  "  It  in- 
cludes, however,  plants  with  a  yellow,  as  well  as  purple,  flowers,  a 
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color  never  known  in  the  Aster."  This  species  hears  "copious 
flowers,  of  peciiharly  hriii;ht  colors,  and  continuing  to  hlossom  in  the 
open  border  till  late  in  October."  Frame  protection  is  recommend- 
ed for  it  during  winter  in  the  climate  of  England.  Discovered  by 
Mr.  Douglas  in  California. — (Bot.  Mag.  for  Feb.) 

WEDE^LIA. 

aurea.  D.Don.  Golden  Wedelia.  A  perennial  plant ;  grows  about  18  inches 
high  ;  flowers  yellow  ;  propagated  by  seeds  ;  a  native  of  Mexico.  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  3384. 

Raised  from  seeds,  received  from  Mexico,  in  the  garden  of  the  late 
Wm.  Barclay,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Botanists,  as  well  as  Floricul- 
turists, are  deeply  indebted,  for  his  aid  in  spreading  a  taste  for  these 
pursuits  ;  an  interesting  species,  but  not  so  beautiful  as  many  other 
of  the  CompositejE. — (Bot.  Mag.,  Feb.) 

In  Compositese,  have  lately  been  in  bloom  Cineraria  cruenta,  some  species 
of  Arctotis,  Sent'cio  elegans,  Pynthrain  f'l.  |)l.  &c. 

Gaillardia  aristata,  a  ))erenniril  plant,  should  be  in  every  garden  ;  its  showy 
yellow  flowers  are  higiily  beautiliil. 

CXCV.     AsclepiddecB. 

AscLF.piAS  tuberosa,  an  indigenons  species,  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Maga- 
zine of  Botany  for  March  ;  a  very  inferior  figure  however;  we  siiould  be 
glad  to  see  it  more  extensively  grown  in  our  gardens  ;  we  saw  last  year  at 
the  residence  of  T.  Lee,  Esq.  Brookline,  a  large  numijer  of  plants  in  full 
bloom.  Tiie  bright  orange  colour  of  its  blossoms  render  it  highly  beauti- 
ful, and  it  is  easily  increased,  by  division  of  the  roots. 

CC.     PolemonidcecB. 

Phlox  ovata,  divaricata,  subniata  and  other  species,  are  now  in  full  bloom  ; 
they  are  pretty  border  flowers,  and  valuable  for  their  early  blooming. 

In  our  last  number,  \>.  180,  we  stated  Gilia  coronopifolia  and  G.  pulch^lla 
as  annual  plants  ;  this  error  we  did  not  perceive  until  too  late  for  correction  ; 
the  seed,  however,  where  sown,  will  make  much  stronger  plants  for  bloom- 
ing next  season,  than  if  planted  later.  We  have  lately  received  several  seeds 
of  the  G.  coronopifijiia  from  two  gentlemen,  one  residing  in  Georgia,  and 
the  other  in  Virginia;  tiie  following  remarks  we  take  the  liberty  to  extract 
in  relation  thereto,  from  the  letters  which  accompanied  the  seeds: — the 
following  is  from  Georgia  : — 

"  Cintua  coronopifolia  [G.  coronopiftjlia]  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  cold  if 
dry;  (witness  last  winter  ()°  below  0)  but  is  impatient  of  dampness.  The 
plants  we  have  are  self  sown  in  the  borders  about  in  August.  It  sometimes 
prows  with  a  flat  stem  tlu'ee  or  four  inches  wide,  and  is  then  very  striking. 
By  pinching  off  the  leading  shoot,  or  radier  the  head  of  the  plant,  when  six 
inches  high,  a  thickly  branching  bush  may  be  formed  ;  but  in  the  borders  to 
my  eye  it  looks  best  in  a  clump  of  about  three  to  five  plants  with  a  single 
stem,  six  to  seven  feet  high  [generally  with  us  only  three  or  four],  all 
trained  to  one  stake." 

The  other  from  Virginia  is  as  follows :— dated  April  4th.—"  The  seeds 
which  I  send  will  readily  vegetate,  as  some  wliich  I  planted  a  few  weeks 
since  [in  March]  are  already  up  and  growing  finely ;  there  is  no  time  lost, 
however,  in  planting  them  a  few  weeks  hence  in  a  ?itnation,  where  they 
will  not  be  retarded  ni  vegetating.     The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will 
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stand  the  winters,  even  of  Boston  [and  vicinity],  without  protection,  if  they  do 
not  grow  too  large  by  Autumn.  3Iine  were  out  tlie  past  winter,  and  are 
doing  well,  though  the  mercury  was  10  or  12°  below  0." 

We  shall  try  to  make  this  species  attain  the  height,  and  consequently  the 
beauty  above  named.  G.  tricolor  and  achilUtfolia,  are  splendid  annuals,  as 
before  stated  by  us. 

CCVIir.     Pnirnddceca. 

A  new  seedling  variety  of  the  Cyclamen  we  saw  a  few  days  since,  raised 
by  Mr.  Carter  of  the  Botanic  (iarden  :  it  is  similar  to  the  C.  persicuin.  We 
could  not  perceive  any  fragrance  ;  Dodecatheon  medea  we  also  observed  in 
bloom  ;  it  should  oftener  be  found  in  gardens, 

CCIX.     Gcsnh-c(n. 

SiNNiNGiA  GUTTATA.  Spotted  flowered  sinningia.  An  elegant  stove  plant, 
we  should  infer  irom  the  plate  ;  introduced  into  England  from  Brazil  in 
1826.  Proj)agated  similar  to  the  gloxinias,  by  cuttiiigsor  leaves,  in  sandy 
peat  and  light  loam,  [Paxtonh  Mag.  Bol.  Feb.) 

CCXI.     Sclirophularinea;. 
CHELO^NE. 

centrandiifolia.  Bcntli.  Valerian-leaved  Chelone.  A  perennial  hardy  plant; 
about  3  ft.  high  ;  flowers  from  June  to  Nov. ;  propagated  by  seeds  ;  introduced 
from  California  in  1834.     Bot.  lleg.  t.  1737. 

A  beautiful  new  liardy  species,  which  much  resembles  the  C. 
barbata ;  it  differs  in  having  a  larger  and  very  graceful  panicle,  and 
more  slender  flowers  ;  it  is  easily  cultivated,  "  growing  well  in  any 
soil  or  situation,  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  best  adapted  to  planting 
among  American  plants,  from  the  midst  of  whose  bushy  masses  its 
long  panicles  may  rise  like  slender  scarlet  plumes. — ^  (Bot.  Reg., 
February.) 

CALCEOLA^RIA. 

augustifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Calceolaria.  A  half-hardy  perennial ;  of  dwarf 
habit ;  flowers  yellow ;  a  native  of  Peru ;  propagated  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 
Bot.  Reg.  t.  1743. 

The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  relation  to  the  hybrid 
varieties,  accompany  this  figure.  "  It  is  a  species  of  no  great  attrac- 
tion, but  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  this  work,  as  one  of  the  genuine 
wild  forms  of  a  genus,  which,  however  beautiful  and  interesting,  has 
already  begun  to  sink  in  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  that 
has  been  brought  upon  it  by  the  unskillfulness  of  gardeners.  In 
their  haste  to  improve  the  works  of  nature,  these  gentlemen  have 
converted  some  of  the  fairest  races  in  the  vegetable  world,  into  forms 
in  no  case  more  beautiful  than  the  original,  and  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances unhealthy,  mongrel,  and  debased.  We  strongly  recommend 
all  those  who  value  this  really  beautiful  and  most  singular  genus,  to 
abandon  a  pursuit  which  has  as  yet  led  to  few  results  of  which  good 
taste  can  approve,  and  to  apply  the  same  skill  which  they  have  used 
in  spoiling  Calceolarias,  to  recovering  the  pure  original  races,  to  pre- 
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serving  them  uncontaminated,  and  to  increasing  their  native  charms ; 
not  by  unnatural  combination,  but  by  those  well  known  methods  by 
which  the  purity  of  a  species  may  be  augmented,  while  its  vigor, 
health  and  beauty  are  augmented." 

We  have  now  in  bloom,  for  the  first  time,  a  seedling  j)lant,  wliich  we 
raised  last,  season.  It  very  nearly  resembles  C.  integrifolia,  l)nt  tlie  flowers  are 
a  paler  yellow,  and  not  so  imicli  compressed  and  much  larger  ;  it  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  our  gardens. 

PE'NSTEMON. 
RichardsoTiii.    Dousr.    Dr.  Richardson's  pcnstemon.    A  hardy  perennial ;  grows 
al)out  a  foot  high  ;  color  oF  the  flowers  purple  ;  appearing  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber ;  increased  by  seed  and  division  of  the  root.     i>ot.  Mag.  t.  3331. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  species  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Columbia, 
where  it  was  di.scovered  by  Mr.  Douglas.  Introduced  last  season, 
and  flowered  in  our  garden  until  fall,  and  has  stood  the  severity  of  the 
last  winter  unprotected  ;  it  is  now  growing  vigorously,  and  will  soon 
be  expanding  its  rich  purple  blossoms,  which  continue  to  be  displayed 
until  October.     A  very  desirable  hardy  perennial. 

Mimulus  luteus  rivularis,  has  proved  with  us  to  be  a  hardy  plant;  having 
stood  the  severity  of  the  last  winter,  without  any  protection  ;  the  situation 
was  very  low  and  damp.  The  plants  are  now  growing  well  and  will  soon 
be  in  flower;  if  M.  Youngii  and  variegatus,  prove  to  be  as  hardy,  they  will 
be  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  our  gardens,  that  liave  lately  been  made. 

CCXIII.     SoldnccE. 

BRUGMA'NSIA. 

bicolor.     Pen-.     Two-coloied  Brugmansia.     A  shrubby  plant ;  grows  5  to  10  ft. 
high  ;  a  native  of  South  America.     Bot.  Reg.  t.  1739. 

A  splendid  species  of  the  genus  Bmgmansia,  which  has  been 
separated  from  I)atura  by  Mr.  D.  Don.  "  It  is  on  many  accounts 
one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  that  have  yet  been  brought  from 
South  America."  A  very  elegant  species,  according  to  the  plate, 
and  desirable  to  introduce  ;  the  flowers  being  very  large  and  of  a 
deep  orange  red  color,  inclining  to  a  scarlet ;  it  is  found  "  near  the 
village  of  La  Cruz,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mayo,  between  Alma- 
guer  and  Paste  in  New  Grenada,  where  it  was  found  by  Humbolt 
and  Bonpland,  at  nearly  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea." 
Requires  protection  during  winter,  and  would  probably,  in  our  cli- 
mate, if  turned  out  of  pots  in  the  spring,  bloom  from  June  to  No- 
vember.— (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

CCXIV.     AcanthdcecB. 

In  this  order  Ruellia  61egans,  Hook,  and  Justicia  carnea,  lAncH.  are  figured ; 
the  former  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  East  Indies.  A  very 
pretty  species,  supposed  an  annual,  with  bright  blue  flowers  produced  all  sum- 
mer. The  latter  is  a  splendid  stove  species,  a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro  ;  grows 
five  feet  high,  the  branches  terminated  with  dense  heads  of  flesh  colored 
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flowers ;   all   the  Justicias  are  showy  and  valuable   plants  for  stove  col- 
lections. 

CCXX.      VerhendcccE. 

VERBE^NA. 
sulphurea.     Don.     Sulphur-colored   Vervain.     A   hardy   perennial ;    (jtovvs  six 
inches  liigh ;  propagated  by  cuttings  and  layers ;  a  native  of  Chili.    Bot.  Reg., 
t.  1748. 

"  Although  not  so  conspicuous  for  its  heauty  as  V.  Chaniaedrifo- 
11a,  it  is  nevertheless  a  neat,  pretty  species,  which  demands  a  place 
in  all  select  collections."  We  should  think  a  bed  of  that  little  gem, 
the  latter  species,  with  its  glittering  scarlet  blossoms,  together  with 
one  of  the  V.  sulphurea,  would  present  a  pleasing  contrast.  We 
hope  to  see  it  introduced ;  found  near  Valparaiso,  on  the  mountains. 
—{Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

I 

CCXXI.     LabidtcE. 

GARDOQUI'A. 

Hookerii.  Bcntli.  Scarlet  Gardoquia.  A  half-hardy  plant;  with  orange  col- 
ored flowers;  a  native  of  Florida;  propagated  by  cuttings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t. 
1747. 

A  very  pretty  species  "  half  hardy,  and  half  shrubby ;"  a  native 
of  Florida,  according  to  Nuttall. — (Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

We  hope,  if  not  already  in  our  nurseries,  (of  which  we  are  not 
aware,)  plants  will  be  procured  from  Florida,  or  introduced  from 
England.     Would  probably  require  protection  in  our  climate. 

PHYSOSTE^GIA. 

imbricata.  Hook.  Imbricated  physostegia.  A  hardy  perennial ;  grows  about 
six  feet  high  ;  flowers  from  August  to  October  ;  a  native  of  tlie  Texas ;  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  root.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  338G. 

A  highly  ornamental,  hardy,  herbaceous  plant ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  producing  spikes  of  flowers,  through 
the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn.  Very  similar  in  appearance 
to  Dracocephalum  virginianum,  which  is  common  in  our  gardens : 
P.  imbricata  is,  however,  "  much  taller,  the  leaves  are  broader  and 
more  numerous,  and  crowded,  the  flowers  dense,  nearly  erect,  and 
closely  imbricated."^(J5ot  Mag.,  Feb.) 

CCXXII.     BoraginecB. 

Lithosp^rmum  rosmarinifblium,  Tenore,  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  for 
Feb.,  t.  1736.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Italy,  found  growing  on  limestone 
rocks.  Well  adapted  for  rock  work,  and  should  be  protected  from  wet  in 
winter.  "The  blue  of  the  flowers  is  of  the  most  intense  and  brilliant 
tint." 

It  resembles,  we  should  think  from  the  plate,  Cynoglossum  plctum,  a 
hardy  plant,  which  is  now  in  blossom  at  Mr.  Walker's,  Bx>xbury,  forming 
patches  of  its  deep,  azure  blue  flowers. 
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SOR-CLASS   II. 

Endogenous  or  Monocotyledonous  Plants,  (with  one  seed  leaf  or  cotyledon.) 

CCXXXVIII.     Amari/llidecc. 

ZEPHRYA'NTHES. 

spofForthiana.  Herbert.  Spofforth  Zephryanthes.  A  hybrid  variety  ;  flowers 
of  a  rose  color ;  cultivated  by  ofFsetts.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1746. 

A  garden  variety,  obtained  by  the  Honorable  and  Rev.  William 
Herbert,  from  an  intermixture  of  two  species  ;  thrives  in  a  cool  part 
of  the  stove. — (^Bot.  Reg.,  Maixh.) 

Pancratium  Amanaces,  a  rare,  and  exquisitely  lovely,  and  delicate  spe- 
cies of  this  fine  genus,  has  lately  been  in  bloom  at  Belmont  Place,  Water- 
town.  The  color  of  the  flowers  is  a  rich  pale  yellow,  with  a  greenish  tinge 
at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  somewhat  of  the  Narcissus  shape,  though 
much  larger,  from  which  resemblance  it  is  called  Narcissus  flowered.  We 
infer,  from  what  Mr.  Haggerston  informed  us,  it  has  never  flowered  in  this 
country. 

CCXXXIX.     Mdecs. 

In  this  showy  family,  we  observed  in  flower  at  the  Botanic  Gardcffi  in  May, 
Gladiolus  Colvillii,  and  G.  tristus,  botii  beautiful  hybrids;  at  Mr.  Cushing's, 
Watertown,  a  new  species,  in  appearance  like  G.  i)izantinus,  but  with  smaller 
flowers,  a  taller  spike,  and  more  graceful  habit.  G.  natalensis  has  proved 
perfectly  hardy,  having  stood  out  through  the  last  severe  winter  ;  this  will 
render  it  doubly  valuable,  as  it  may,  with  the  G.  communis,  G.  bizantinus 
and  others,  be  planted  in  beds  or  masses,  in  the  open  border.  G.  cardinalis 
was  stated,  by  a  writer  in  the  American  Horticultural  Register,  as  "hardly 
yet  to  be  met  with  in  the  seed  stores  in  Boston  :"  and  that  the  bulbs  "  may 
be  easily  procured  from  Holland  ;"  this  we  infer  must  be  an  error,  as  we  have 
seen  it  in  various  catalogues  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  the  plants  have  flow- 
ered in  gardens  around  Boston  several  seasons. 

CCXLVII.     AspTiodelecB. 

TRITO^MA. 

BurchcUii.  Herbert.  Burchell's  Tritoma.  A  perennial,  hardy  plant ;  growing 
two  feet  in  height ;  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  increased  by  offsets. 
Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1745. 

A  splendid  species,  and  being  hardy,  a  most  desirable  one  to  in- 
troduce. It  blooms  about  midsummer,  throwing  up  a  stem,  which 
is  headed  with  a  dense  raceme  of  brilliant  yellow  flowers. —  (Bot. 
Reg.y  March.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener' s  Magazine,  and  Register  of  Rural  and  Do- 
mestic Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C  Loudon,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S. 
H.  S.  &c.  In  monthly  8vo.  numbers,  Is.  6d.  each.  Nos.  LIX. 
and  LX.  for  February  and  March. 

These  numbers  do  not  contain  quite  as  much  useful  information 
to  our  readers,  as  several  of  the  previous  ones.  The  February  num- 
ber contains  reviews  of  several  works.  The  original  articles  in  the 
March  number,  are  chiefly  upon  collecting  and  cultivating  the  tropi- 
cal orchideae,  which  are  now  attracting  great  attention  among  the 
English  Botanical  amateurs.  Splendid  collections  have  been  made 
by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  Messrs.  Loddiges,  Mr.  Knight, 
H.  Lowe  &  Co.,  and  others.  The  various  species  are  held  at  high 
prices,  yet  w-e  hope  their  cultivation  will,  before  long,  be  tried  by 
some  of  our  enthusiastic  amateurs,  some  of  whom  are  well  able  to 
introduce  them,  and  to  expend  much  in  adding  such  a  curious  and 
highly  interesting  tribe  of  plants  to  cur  gardens.  We  have,  our- 
selves, been  exceedingly  gratified  in  reading  the  accounts  of  excur- 
sions to  collect  plants,  and  in  a  review  of  a  previous  number  of 
this  w^ork  we  made  one  or  two  extracts  from  jMr.  Colley's  Botanical 
researches  in  Guiana  (p.  147). 

The  first  article  in  the  February  number  is  the  continuation  of 
"  Notes  on  Gardens  and  Country  Seats,"  by  the  Conductor.  The 
following  account  of  the  seat  of  Alexander  Baring,  Esq.  M.  P.,  we 
are  sure  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The  excellent  hints  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  avenues  through  parks,  and  approach 
roads  to  a  mansion,  should  be  read  and  remembered  by  those  who 
are  the  fortunate  possessors  of  a  country  seat,  and  would  beautify  it 
in  a  superior  style.  We  are  but  in  the  infancy  of  Landscape  gar- 
dening ;  and  if  we  would  progress  rapidly,  particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  every  thing  which  will  tend  to  advance  the  science. 

"  The  Grange,  Alexander  Baring,  Esq. — August  19.  The  road  to  this 
place,  over  a  country  of  downs,  is  dreary,  and  very  uninteresting  to  a  stran- 
ger. Andover,  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  is  a  neat  and  clean  town,  afTording 
a  good  and  cheap  inn  (White  Hart) ;  but  there  are  several  miserable  heart- 
less-looking villages  between  that  place  and  the  long  approach  which  leads 
to  the  Grange.  The  house  here,  however,  repays  all  the  trouble  ;  and  we 
have  not  seen  a  mansion  the  external  elevation  of  which  fdeased  us  so  much, 
since  we  commenced  our  tour.  The  beauties  of  this  place  lie  in  a  narrow 
winding  valley,  with  a  small  stream  in  the  bottom,  which  spreads  into  a 
broad  expanse  of  water  near  the  house.  The  latter  is  proudly  situated  on  a 
steep  bank,  supported  by  a  grand  architectural  terrace,  and  that  again  by  a 
massive  terrace  of  gravel  and  turf,  with  a  third  smaller  terrace,  of  the  same 
materials,  below.    The  main  body  of  the  house  is  in  the  Doric  style,  with  a 
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portico  at  one  end,  and  a  loggia  with  square  columns  on  cacli  side,  by  Wil- 
kins ;  witli  a  secondary  mass,  and  a  conservatory  in  tlie  Ionic  style,  by  R. 
C.  Cockerel).  An  elevation  lias  l)cen  already  given  (1.  fig.  II.  j).  lOG.) ;  but 
it  is  on  so  small  a  scale,  tliat  it  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  simplicity,  gran- 
deur, and  beauty  of  this  mansion.  Scarcely  any  picture,  indeed,  can  do 
justice  to  it :  its  temple-like  magnificence  must  be  seen  to  be  felt ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  will  repay  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for  architcf^ture,  to  travel  a  hun- 
dred miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  it.  We  shall  never  finget  iIk;  first  impres- 
sion made  on  us  by  the  Doric  ])ortico,  when  we  saw  it  iiom  the  road  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  on  the  bank  forming  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  The 
Ionic  conservatory  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  EngUnul  ;  anil,  in  our 
opinion,  far  surpasses  those  of  Syon  and  of  Alton  Towers.  Its  characteris- 
tics are  simplicity  and  grandeur.  We  do  no;  know  that  we  can  find  a  fault 
with  the  house,  unless  it  were  that  the  chimney-shafis  of  the  main  body  are 
not  architectural  enough  ;  and  that  those  of  the  addition  by  IMr.  Cockerell 
are  altogether  concealed.  This  part  contains  the  kitchens ;  and  the  roof 
being  unseen  as  well  as  the  chimney-shafts,  the  smoke  appeared  to  us  as  if 
ascending  from  ruins,  or  from  a  fallen-in  roof.  This  bad  effect  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  sufficient  argument  why  chimney-shafts  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
shown  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  concealed  in  one  part  of  a  house,  they  ought  to 
be  concealed  in  every  part  of  it,  I'or  the  sake  of  unity  of  system.  (See  .,^rch. 
w1/ag.,  II.  ;3;3.)  There  is  also  a  petty  little  N-sooden  excrescence  to  the  en- 
trance loggia,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  a  porch  to  a  London  banker's 
counting-house,  rather  than  the  portico  of  a  villa.  There  ought  here,  as  in 
every  large  country  villa,  to  have  been  a  projecting  portico  to  drive  under, 
as  at  Bear  Wood,  and  at  Eastwel]  Park  by  Bonomi.  Notwithstanding  these 
trifling  faults,  and  the  alleged  unsuitableness  of  the  severity  of  the  Doric 
ortler  for  a  villa,  we  cannot  help  adnuring  the  Grange  as  one  of  the  noblest 
of  British  villas.  The  approach  to  the  entrance  front  is  through  an  avenue 
of  lime  trees,  100  ft.  wide,  and  twice  as  many  years  old  ;  having,  as  we  are 
informed,  been  planted  in  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  built  the  first  house, 
nearly  on  the  present  site,  for  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde.  The  road  has  the 
great  fault  of  descending  to  the  house ;  but,  as  the  fall  is  not  above  3  feet,  it 
might  easily  be  remedied  by  lowering  the  surface.  An  avenue,  to  maintain 
a  character  of  art,  should  not  only  be  in  a  straight  direction,  or  in  a  direction 
composed  of  geometrical  lines  ;  but  it  should  be  over  a  surface  of  geomet- 
rical forms:  that  is,  the  surface  should  either  be  level,  of  an  even  slope,  or, 
as  far  as  practicable,  of  regular  swells  and  declivities.  It  should  never 
assume  a  direction,  or  pass  over  a  surface,  which  could  be  supposed  to  be 
natural  or  accidental.  If  the  conducting  of  an  avenue  over  such  a  surface, 
and  in  such  a  direction,  is  found,  in  any  case,  to  be  altogether  unavoidable, 
then,  to  maintain  the  character  of  art,  recourse  must  be  had  to  foreign  trees, 
most  studiously  arranged.  Onr  readers  will  observe,  that  these  refnarks  on 
the  subject  of  avenues  have  reference  to  our  ])rincii)le  of  the  Recognition  of 
Art;  a  principle  which  we  find  to  be  of  the  utmost  value,  both  in  landscape- 
gardening  and  in  architecture.  By  this  principle,  we  are  enabled  to  deter- 
mine many  points  which  were  before  involved  in  uncertainty,  chiefly  from 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  was  meant  by  the  imitation  of  nature.  The 
result  will  be,  when  the  principle  is  ])ioperly  undeistood,  a  greater  unanimity 
of  judgment  on  matters  of  taste  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  displayed." 

Art.  2.     On  Cottage  Allotments. 
A   good   article,  but  not   containing   information    useful    to   our 
readers. 

Art.  3.     Design  for  a  Gardener's  House. 

Art.  4.     Design  for  a  Kitchen  Garden  of  seven  acres. 
An  excellent  design,  being  No.  8  of  a  continuation  of  series  by 
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T.  Rutger.     We  hope  during  the  season  to  give  similar  plans  for 
laying  out  small  gardens. 

Art.  5.     Description  of  some  of  the  Magnolias  groioyi  at  Harringay  House. 

"  Jlf.  conspicna. — Tljis  fine  tree  is  25  ft.  liigh,  and  1(3  ft.  across ;  the  circum- 
ference of  tlie  stem,  at  1  ft.  from  tlie  ground,  is  2  ft.  8  in. ;  its  age  is,  also, 
twenty  years.  In  tiie  spring  of  tlie  year,  it  presents  a  most  beautiful  appear- 
ance ;  for  I  think  we  may  calculate  on  having  at  least  2000  blooms  on  it  this 
next  season. 

"Jlf.  soulangehiMi. — This  is  a  very  fine  tree,  considering  the  short  time  it 
has  been  in  this  country.  About  six  years  ago,  it  was  inarched  on  a  strong 
plant  of  M.  cordata,  which  was  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  others.  It 
is  now  20  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  16  ft.  across.  The  circumference  of  the  stem, 
at  ]  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  1  ft.  1  in. 

"The  situation  of  these  trees  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  an  aspect  nearly 
south.  The  soil,  which  is  a  sandy  loam,  was  trenched  to  the  depth  of  5  ft., 
and  nothing  put  among  it,  except  a  little  bog  earth  roimd  the  roots  of  the 
])Iants  when  |)lanted.  The  subsoil  on  this  spot  we  have  not  been  able  to 
prove,  never  having  gone  down  deeper  than  20  ft. ;  but  to  that  depth  it  is  all 
sandy  loam.     All  the  rest  of  om-  ground  has  a  subsoil  of  strong  clay. 

"  Owing  to  the  wall  against  which  the  trees  are  planted  being  rather  short, 
they  have  not  room  to  s])read  out  as  they  otherwise  would  do.  I  should 
think  that  M.  conspicua  and  Soulangeana  would  extend,  each  of  them,  3  ft. 
more  each  way.  The  probable  height,  at  ten  years  old,  of  all  the  trees  was 
rather  more  than  one  half  the  i)resent  height." 

The  remainder  of  the  Fehruary  nuniher  is  filled  with  reviews  of 
various  works,  among  which  are  the  Complete  Farmer,  a  new  edi- 
tion of  which  has  just  been  published. 

"  Though  this  volume,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  is,  for  the  greater  part,  com- 
piled from  British  publications,  yet  there  is  enough  in  it  to  enable  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Unitect  States.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  is,  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the  implements  and  machines 
in  use.  This  forms  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  infant  state  of  agriculture 
in  Britain,  where,  a  century  ago,  there  was  not  tnore  than  one  kind  of  plough, 
cart,  or  harrow  in  use  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  only  two  or 
three  sorts  in  England.  The  cause  of  this  diflTerence  is  easily  accounted  for; 
the  Americans  are  full  of  intelligence,  and  the  high  price  of  labor  obliges 
them  to  seek  aid  in  improved  machinery." 

The  review  of  a  '"'Journal  of  a  recent  Visit  to  the  principal  Vine- 
yards of  Spain  and  France,  by  Mr.  James  Bushby,"  occupies  sev- 
eral pages  ;  after  detailing  a  variety  of  practices  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  in  the  southern  part  of  Spain,  he  concludes  with  the 
following  excellent  and  truly  valuable  observations  : 

"Having  recorded  with  so  much  minuteness  my  observations  on  every 
vineyard  and  district  through  which  I  passed,  I  will  avoid  adding  to  the 
length  of  this  journal  by  oflering  many  general  remarks.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, refrain  fi-om  observing,  that,  from  the  aibarizas  of  Xeres,  the  most 
southern  vineyards  of  any  reputation  in  Europe,  to  those  of  the  chalky  hills 
of  Champagne,  amongst  the  most  northern,  I  met  with  no  vineyard  pro- 
ducing dry  wines  of  reputation  which  was  not  more  or  less  calcareous. 
Although  it  is  acknowledged  that  two  thirds  of  the  vineyards  of  France  are 
situated  upon  soil  more  or  less  calcareous,  by  Chaptal,  and  other  writers 
upon  the  subject,  they  have  stated  that,  provided  the  soil  is  porous,  free,  and 
light,  its  component  parts  are  of  little  consequence ;  and  they  euiimerate 
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granitic,  schistose,  argillaceous,  flinty,  sandj-,  and  calcareous  soils  as  equally 
well  qualified  to  produce,  and  as  actually  |)roducirii:,  in  difftireiit  parts  of 
France,  wines  of  the  finest  quality.  It  appears  evident  to  nie,  however,  that 
these  writei-s  have,  in  many  instances,  been  misled  by  the  representations 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  them  :  as,  for  instance,  when  Chaptal  and 
Cavoleau  cite  the  wine  of  Hermitage  as  an  instance  of  tlie  excellence  of 
wines  produced  upon  the  debris  of  granite  ;  while  the  fact  is,  that  the  wine 
of  the  hill  of  Hermitage  owes  its  superiority  over  the  wines  of  the  other 
hills  in  its  neighborhood  only  to  the  circumstance  of  the  granitic  soil  of  a 
part  of  that  hill  l)eing  mixed  with  calcareous  matter;  and,  but  lor  this  cir- 
cumstance, I  am  satisfied  that  the  wine  of  Hermitage  would  never  have  beea 
heard  of  beyond  the  neighborhood  where  it  grows,  I  am  therefore  of  oj)in- 
ion,  that  the  finest  dry  wines  owe  their  sn[)enority  chiefly  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil  ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  be  not  flmnd  that  the  soils  of  all 
vineyards  producing  dry  wines  of  superior  excellence  are  strongly  calcare- 
ous. All  my  observations  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  and  I  know  of  no 
instance  to  the  contrary.  It  will  be  observed,  tliat  [  h(;re  oidy  speak  of  dry 
wines,  for  sweet  wiries  of  great  excellence  are  produced  in  a  variety  of  soils, 
and,  in  fact,  owe  their  qualities  more  to  the  variety  of  the  grape,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  than  to  the  soil.  The  sweet  Muscat  and  Old 
Mountain  wines  of  Malaga  are  celebrated  all  over  the  world  ;  but  tliough 
they  have  the  same  varieties  of  vines  at  Malaga  as  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
and  pursue  a  similar  practice  in  making  the  wine,  the  best  of  their  dry 
wines,  produced  on  a  soil  consisting  of  decomposed  slaty  schist,  are  insif)id 
and  flavorless  when  compared  with  the  Sherries  which  are  protluced  on  the 
chalky  hills  of  Xeres.  The  sweet  wine  of  Rivesaltes,  the  most  celebrated 
in  France,  is  produced  on  a  granitic  soil  covered  with  pebbles ;  and  the 
sweet  wines  of  Cosperon  and  Collioure,  in  the  same  department,  are  pro- 
duced on  hills  of  schist,  as  nearly  as  fiossible  resembling  those  of  Malaga. 
But  though  the  dry  wines  of  both  these  soils  are  well  known,  they  are  not 
distinguished  for  their  fineness  or  flavor.  Their  excellencies  are  their 
strength  and  rich  color,  which  make  them  valuable  for  mixing  with  the 
weak  and  light-colored  wines  of  the  ordinary  growths  of  Burgundy  and 
Macon  which  supply  the  chief  consumption  of  Paris. 

"  The  limited  extent  of  the  first-rate  vineyards  is  proverbial,  and  writers 
upon  the  subject  have  almost  universally  concluded  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  accounting  for  the  amazing  diflferences  which  are  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  produce  of  vineyards  similar  in  soil  and  in  every  otiier  respect, 
and  separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  fence  or  a  footpath.  JMy  own  ob- 
servations have  led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  more  of  quackery  than  of 
truth  in  this.  In  all  those  districts  which  produce  wines  of  high  rejjutation, 
some  ?iiw  individuals  have  seen  the  advantage  of  selecting  a  particular  vari- 
ety of  grape,  and  of  managing  its  culture  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  state 
of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  same  care  has  been  extended  to 
the  making  and  subsequent  management  of  their  wine,  by  seizing  the  niost 
favorable  moment  for  the  vintage — by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  grapes 
are  gathered  and  pressed,  so  that  the  whole  contents  of  each  vat  may  be 
exactly  in  the  same  state,  and  a  simultaneous  and  equal  fermentation  be  se- 
cured throughout — by  exercising  equal  discrimination  and  care  in  the  time 
and  manner  of  drawing  off  the  wine,  and  in  its  subsequent  treatment  in  the 
vats  or  casks  where  it  is  kept — and,  lastly,  by  not  selling  the  wine  till  it 
should  have  acquired  all  the  perfection  which  it  could  ac(]uire  fiom  age,  and 
by  selling,  as  the  produce  of  their  own  vineyards,  only  such  vintages  as  were 
calculated  to  acquire  or  maintain  its  celebrity.  By  these  means  have  the 
vineyards  of  a  few  individuals  acquired  a  reputation  which  has  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  conunand  almost  their  own  prices  for  their  wines  ;  and  it  was 
evidently  the  interest  of  such  persons  that  the  excellence  of  their  wines 
should  be  imputed  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  rather  than  to  a  system  of 
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niaiiagemeiit  wliic^li  others  iiiiglit  imitate.  It  is  evident,  IioMOVor,  iliat  fiir  ail 
tliis  a  coniiiiMiul  of  rapitiil  is  required,  which  is  not  often  loiind  among  pro- 
prietors ot"  \  ineyards  ;  and  to  this  cause,  more  than  to  any  oilier,  it  is  un- 
double<ily  to  be  traced,  tliat  a  few  celebrated  projierties  liave  ac(iuired,  and 
maintained,  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  line  wines." 


Art  II.  T7ie  Horticultural  Register,  and  Gdi'ral  BTagazinc  of 
useful  and  interesting  Discoveries,  connected  with  Natural  History, 
and  Rural  Subjects.  Conducted  by  J.  Paxton,  F.  L.  S.  H.  S.  lu 
monthly  octavo  numbers,  Is.  each.     For  March. 

The  March  number  of  this  work  contains  a  long  and  excellent 
article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  celery.  It  suggests  to  cultivators  of 
this  delicious  vegetable,  a  new  mode  of  blanching,  and,  also,  explodes 
the  old  system,  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  most  farmers  and 
gardeners,  of  setting  the  roots  in  trenches,  so  deep  that  they  have 
nothing  to  nourish  themselves  with,  unless  it  were  the  cold,  stiff  sub- 
soil of  the  low  situations,  which  are  generally  selected  for  growing 
the  plants.  The  cultivation  of  celery,  we  have  long  been  aware, 
is  little  understood  in  this  vicinity,  as  is  apparent  to  every  observer, 
by  the  weak  and  stinted  growth  of  the  roots  which  are  offered  for 
sale  in  our  markets.  Instead  of  that  tall,  stout,  erect  growth,  and 
crispy  appearance,  which  are  part  of  the  qualifications  of  celery  roots, 
they  are  invariably  one  mass  of  short,  slender,  pithy  stems,  not  much 
larger  than  a  quill,  and  each  root  divided  into  innumerable  ofFsetts, 
not  generally  weighing  more  than  one  or  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three 
pounds  each. 

The  method  of  growing  in  trenches,  was  as  much  practiced  with 
the  English  horticulturists  a  few  years  since,  as  with  our  gardeners  at 
the  present  time  ;  but  lately,  the  various  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  their  Magazines,  have  awakened  attention  to  the  subject ;  and, 
except  where  prejudice  still  exists,  the  old  system  is  entirely  given 
up.  A  gardener  was  once  even  thought  visionary,  and  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  his  profession,  who  should  suggest  the  idea  of  plant- 
ing celery,  in  the  same  manner  of  other  vegetables. 

"When  a  mere  tyro,"  says  this  correspondent,  "in  a  Gentleman's  Garden, 
a  severe  rebuke  received,  for  ])resuming  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  planting 
Celery  in  trenches  less  deep  than  those  which  immured  every  leaf  of  the 
plant  beneath  the  level  of  the  circumjacent  earth,  dwells  yet  fresh  upon  the 
memory.  To  harsh  language,  threats  were  addm],  for  daiing  to  think,  yet 
thought  revelled  unconfined,  although  the  tongue  was  chained  by  the  iron 
hand  of  tyranny  !  and  meditation  urged  on  to  experiment  which  fully  realized 
my  buoyant  hopes,  and  brought  conviction  of  the  justness  of  ray  young  idea." 

An  article  in  the  Horticultural  Register  three  years  since,  first 
called  our  attention  to  this  practice  ;  we  then  first  read  of  celery  roots 
weighing  ten  and  twelve  pounds  each,  and  immediately  perceived 
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the  reason  why  we  never  had  grown  it  to  such  perfection.  The 
error  of  phintina;  in  trenches,  at  once  recurred  to  our  ininds,  and 
we  have  since  planted  at  less  depth,  and  procured  much  finer  roots. 
The  future  experiments  which  we  shall  make,  will,  we  hope  enable 
us  to  give  our  readers  considerable  information  on  the  subject. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Horticultural  Register,  for  January,  has 
offered  some  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  celery,  recommending  tlie 
old  method  of  cultivation ;  as  this  might  mislead  many  amateurs  and 
gardeners,  or  at  least  confirm  their  opinions  in  the  old  way  of  raising 
this  vegetable,  we  had  intended  to  have  inserted  a  comamnication  in 
an  early  number  of  our  Magazine,  and  were  preparing  one,  when  the 
March  number  of  Paxton's  Horticultural  Register  came  to  hand. 
The  excellent  hints  in  an  article  on  the  celery,  contained  therein, 
induced  us  to  adopt  them  in  place  of  our  proposed  communication. 
At  some  future  opportunity  we  shall  resume  the  subject.  The  writer 
in  the  American  Horticultural  Register,  says : — 

"By  tliH  first  of  July  they  will  Iimvc  attained  siifilcicnt  prowth  to  be  re- 
moved into  treiiL'iies,  vvliici)  sliuidd  he  jirejiared  in  an  optn,  well  exposed 
spot,  hydij^^'ing  iheni  two  spades  deep  and  tun  and  a  half  feet  wide,  leav- 
ing three  or  foin- feet  distance  hctwccn  the  trenches;  on  this  space  is  to  be 
piled  lip,  like  a  hank,  the  earth  taken  from  the  trenches.  Pnt  about  four 
inches  of  good  manure  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench,  and  dig  it  in  ;  take  up 
the  |»lants,  and  previous  to  putting  them  into  the  earth,  trim  the  roots  very 
carel'tiily,  being  sure  to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  tap  root,  and  eradicate  all 
little  shoots  antl  radicles,  where  the  heart  joins  on  to  the  root,  as  these  shoot 
up  and  produce  that  mass  of  small  heads,  seen  in  our  markets,  instead  of 
one  larg«,  solid,  handsome  plant;  place  them  about  three  inches  distance 
at)d  water  well  for  the  first  week.  As  the  plant  grows,  gently  fill  in  the 
trench  with  the  earth  on  each  side,  taking  care  not  to  throw  in  large  lumps, 
which  twist  and  contort  the  celery,  and  spoil  its  beauty  ;  and  continue  earth- 
ing U[)  uniil  there  is  a  bank  above  ground  as  high  as  the  trench  was  deep." 

This  is  precisely  the  common  mode  pursued  by  every  gardener, 
with  no  alteration  that  we  can  perceive  ;  in  the  following  extracts 
from  Paxton's  Register,  the  proper  method  is  fully  detailed  : — 

"The  Manciiester  gigantic  Celery,"  says  the  writer,  "has  long  borne  away 
the  palm,  and  won  the  laurels  of  celebrity,  throughout  England,  for  its  size, 
weight  and  quality; — how  has  my  young  heart  panted  to  know  the  reason, 
or  cause  of  such  decided  superiority  !  Siuiated  between  the  sea  and  a  bleak 
mountain  ridge,  in  a  northern  latitude,  with  a  cold  and  sterile  soil,  what  ad- 
vantages (;an  Manchester  possess  for  the  growth  of  Celery  ? — none,  save  and 
except  a  trifling  additional  supply  of  rain  water  from  the  clouds,  by  reason  of 
its  proximity  to  the  ocean  and  mountain  ridge.  After  a  close  and  mimite 
investigation,  there  a[)[)ears  no  just  rt^ason  to  induce  anoiher  ojiinion  than 
that  the  well  earned  flune  of  Manchester  Celery  arises  solely  from  superi- 
or cultivation.  There  have  been  single  roots  of  Celery  exhibited  in  Man- 
chester which  have  weighed  twenty-five  pounds  each,  but  let  it  be  remarked, 
there  was  a  deception  practised  on  such  roots  by  loading  them  ivith  uhile 
sand, — a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  recorded  with  all  the  odium  attach- 
able to  such  conduct.  However,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  roots,  clean  and  free 
from  all  such  scandalous  trickery,  have  been  shown,  weighing  eighteen 
pounds  each.  During  last  sununer,  three  roots,  to  which  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  at  the  Manr-hester  Botanical  (hardens,  weighed  upwards  of  thirty 
pounds,  on  tin;  18th  of  Se|nember;  and  three  other  roots  were  subsequent- 
ly extracted  from  the  same  row,  or  trench,  in  regular  succession,   which 
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weighed  forty-five  pounds  collectively.  It  is  an  humiliating  reflection,  that 
such  devsciibed  celery  was  grown  hy  a  paper-maker  and  not  hy  a  Gardener, 
AVhilf^t  tlie  culture  ot"  Celery  at  Manchester  has  attained  such  an  high  state 
of  pt  rleclioM,  is  it  not  amazing,  that  throughout  a  great  ])artof  the  kingdom, 
roots  weighing  from  two  to  three  pounds,  and  otiierwi.se  defective,  should 
obtain  first  prizes  at  the  numerous  Horticultural  Exhibitions?  Do  not  such 
]»!ain  truths  indubitably  prove  a  general  inertness,  or  inaptitude  for  improve- 
ment in  Horticulture,  as  contrasted  with  other  sciences?  From  whence  these 
interrogatories  are  extracted,  others  succeed,  which  might  by  possibility  lead 
to  distuissiou  irrelevant  to  this  subject,  and  are  consequently  withheld. 

"In  growing  Celery,  many  gardeners,  vviih  a  laudable  but  misplaced  zeal  of 
surpassing  their  contempoiaries,  use  a  proiiision  ot"  dung,  almost  without  any 
admixture  of  soil,  in  their  seed  Boxes,  in  their  plant  borders,  and  in  their 
Trenches,  to  which  they  add  \u\u\d  manure  at  repeated  intervals  ;  and  in 
such  cases  commonly  find  their  produce  of  siunied  givivth,  of  an  acrid  taste, 
and  ligamentous  tenacity.  Thesi;  observations  are  not  made  as  wholly  con- 
demnatory of  the  use  of  dung  in  growing  Celery,  but  to  expose  the  fallacy 
of  s'.icii  unlimited  profusion  ;  for  will  sized  and  superior  flavoiu'ed  Celery 
may  certainly  be  obt-iined  without  the  aid  of  dung  or  other  tillage,  in  situa- 
tions where  good  bog-soil  can  be  procured, — for  instance,  say,  the  top  spit 
of  a  good  j)asture." 

The  seedlings  are  raised  in  tite  usual  inanner  and  transplanted  into 
seed  beds ;  the  following  are  the  writer's  concluding;  remarks  ;  they 
are  so  valuable,  we  extract  thein  entire  without  further  comment : — 

"  To  produce  Celery  of  good  quality,  very  large,  fine  and  clean  grown, 
there  are  several  i)articular  essentials,  different  in  some  res|)ects  to  any  which 
have  hitherto  been  promulgated,  necessary  to  be  attended  to  and  adopted  hy 
those  Gardeners  who  are  anxious  to  rival,  or  excel  the  justly  famed  Lanca- 
shire growers. 

"First,  let  a  compost  be  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  where 
practicable,  let  it  consist  of  two-thirds  good  bog-soil,  and  one  third  well  de- 
composed dung  from  an  old  hot  bed  ;  or  in  case  the  bog-soil  be  poor,  let  the 
quantities  be  equal  :  let  them  be  thrown  up  together,  twice  ttu-ned  over  and 
thoroughly  incorporated,  and  at  the  last  turning  over,  shortly  before  filling 
the  trenches  therewith,  in  neighborhoods  where  good  fertilizing  magnesiun 
lime  can  be  procured,  add  fi'om  one  to  two  bushels  thereof  to  a  cart  load  of 
compost ;  this  will  cause  an  ammonia  to  be  given  forth  highly  conducive  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  plants.  Bog-soil  is  recommended  in  preference  to 
every  other,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  retention  of  moisture,  as  well  as  the 
facile  nature  of  its  composition,  being  adapted  to  receive  and  nourish  the 
delicate  and  midtitudinous  fibres.  In  situations  where  bog-soil,  or  ))eat 
cannot  be  readily  procured,  let  the  sods  of  a  grass  sward,  together  with  a 
])ortiun  of  leaf  moidd,  supply  its  place,  to  which  add  one-third  part  of  duny. 

"Secondly,  in  order  to  grow  Celery  very  large,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  abstain  from  and  avoid  those  constant  soilings  or  earthings  up,  which  have 
been  frequently  recommended  in  the  Register,  and  reiterated  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  are  also  in  almost  universal  practice.  This 
bold  innovation'on  general  manitgement,  1  am  aware,  is  calculated  to  excite 
the  ire  of  many  experienced  gardeners,  and  to  array  against  me  a  host  of 
captious  correspondents  ;  yet  no  gauntlet  is  thrown,  neither  will  there  he 
any  sluinking  from  temperate  discussion.  It  will  be  asked,  are  we  to  cease 
blanching?  Are  we  to  grow  Celery  as  stray  and  wild  as  a  solitary  Fern  on 
inaccessible  rocks  ?^  To  such,  and  all  synonymous  questions,  the  most  ileci- 
ded  negative  is  given.  The  process  of  blanching,  whilst  the  plants  are  in  a 
vigorous  state  of  growth,  n;ay  be  accomplished  in  three  weeks,  but  when  it 
has  nearly  ceased  to  grow,  it  will  require  a  longer  time  for  blanching ;  and, 
therefore,  win  n  time  or  circumstances  require,  let  it  be  earthed  up  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-eight  inches  high  at  one  time,  taking  care  tb»  pln'^*-? 
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ar*5  free  from  moisture,  and  the  soil  moderately  dry.  With  respect  to  its 
growing  stray  and  wild,  it  is  admitted  it  woidd  do  so,  wore  no  precautionary 
iueasures  taken,  but  in  three  or  four  weeks  after  plainiiiir  on  the  trenches, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  hoe  and  hand-weed  it;  on  uliicli  occasion  dress 
off  every  stray  leaf  and  stern,  gather  the  remainder  in  the  hand,  and  pass 
a  shred  of  matting,  or  of  untwisted  hemp  round  each  root,  precisely  at  the 
junction  of  the  leaves  and  leaf  stalks,  not  too  tight, — but  suthci^ntiy  so  to 
keep  them  in  a  proper  upright  jwsition,  and  also  ca|)able  of  admiiting  the 
successive  shoots  from  the  centre  ;  which  will  strike  rapidly,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  render  it  necessary  to  cut  away  the  orij^'inai  shred,  anci  replace  it  by 
one  of  larger  circumference ;  and  the  second  shred  will  subsi^cpienily  require 
slackening,  or  renewing,  to  give  room  for  the  increasing  dimensions  of  the 
plants. 

"  Thirdly — after  having  set  out  the  rows,  five  feet  asunder,  for  a  final  j)lant- 
ing  or  crop,  throw  out  a  trench  eighteen  inches  wide  and  twelve  deep, 
laying  the  soil  high  in  the  centre,  and  sloping  towards  the  trench,  as  a  con- 
ductor of  rain  water  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Fill  the  trench  thoroughly 
to  the  top — that  is — twelve  to  thirteen  inches  deep  with  the  alore-mentioned 
compost,  taking  care  to  leave  it  moderately  light; — and  never  tread  it  down 
with  a  heavy  foot,  if  avoidable : — Just  within,  and  on  the  cen're  range  of 
the  compost,  insert  the  roots  of  the  plants,  with  a  bail  of  soil  adhering  to 
each,  carefully  arranging  the  numerous  fibrous  roots,  and  fixing  erect  with 
a  light  pressure  at  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows : — this  done,  give  a  mode- 
rate watering  with  soft  water; — and  if  a  leaf  flags,  or  a  perceptible  check  in 
growth  takes  place, — say  truly  the  work  is  bimglingly  performed.  In  a 
short  time  the  fibres  will  pom-  themselves  like  a  flood  into,  through,  and  over 
the  whole  mass  of  compost,  extracting  the  needful  aliment  for  the  plants, 
which  being  thus  co|)iously  supplied,  shoot  forth  in  proud  luxuriance. 

"  On  close  observation,  in  three  or  fom*  weeks  after  t'.ie  final  planting  on  the 
trenches,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  many  ininute  fibres  have  emerged  out 
from  each  root,  and  are  skimming  on  the  surface  of  the  compost  in  quest  of 
additional  food  ;  therefore  suffer  not  the  hoe  to  approach  nearer  than  a  foot 
to  each  plant,  but  weed  with  the  hand  if  needful :  and  this  being  performed, 
cover  those  young  and  tender  fibres  close  up  to  the  stem  of  the  plant  with 
about  two  inches  deep  of  the  compost  or  other  light  earth,  to  nourish  them 
and  [)rotect  them  from  the  too  powerful  avidity  of  the  Sun's  rays;  recollect- 
ing this  is  the  only  earthing,  or  soiling  up  that  is  to  be  applied  until  the  final 
one  lor  blanching. 

"The  four  preceding  paragraphs  contain  the  principal  rules  necessary  to  be 
adopted  for  the  production  of  large  Celery,  and  all  directions  that  have  been, 
or  may  hereafter  be  given  to  produce  large  and  fine  Celery  weighing  twelve 
pounds  and  U|)wards  each  root,  merely  by  the  force  of  tillage  in  rejteated 
doses,  with  the  pretendefl  advantage  of  strong  soil,  and  coupled  with  regular 
earthings  up  every  week  or  oftener,  are  |)nrely  fallacious. 

"  Slugs,  Grubs  and  Worms  are  very  apt  to  attack  and  spoil  the  appearance 
of  Celery,  which  ought  always  to  be  sent  to  table  clean  and  spulless  as  a 
Lily.  To  prevent  their  ajiproach,  give  a  slight  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes,  or 
of  powdered  charcoal  from  the  pits,  on  each  side  of  the  rows  or  trenches: 
and  by  using  proper  care,  it  may  be  produced  as  clean  and  peerless  as  the 
finest  fruit. 

"  As  regards  the  most  suitable  soil,  the  decidedly  best  Celery  we  ever  saw 
taken  up,  weighed  upwards  of  sixteen  pounds,  was  as  clean,  well  blanched, 
and  s[)otless  as  the  most  fastidious  epicure  could  <lesire, — not  even  a  disco- 
lored, or  i)erforated  leaf  observable  in  the  middle  of  October  ;  and  was  pro- 
duced on  a  sand  soil  with  a  sub-soil  of  very  open,  coarse  sand. 

"The  tnanagement  of  early  and  successional  cro|)s — the  mode  and  time  of 
watering — and  many  other  minor  and  occasional  attentions,  which  particu- 
lar situations,  seasons,  and  circumstances  may  and  will  require  to  be  varied, 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  practical  and  attentive  men." 
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MlSCELLxVNEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.      Quinnj  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  Si'c. 


Potatoes : 

Common 


(  per  l)arrel, 

I  ])iir  bushel, 

„,  i  per  barrel, 

Chenangoes,  j  ;,„  5,„,,ei, 

T,     .       .  \  per  barrel, 

hastport,         {         ,      .    i 

'       '         (  per  bushel, 

.T        o     »„    i  per  barrel, 

Nova  Scotia,  •  ■       ,      ,    ; 

'  (  per  bushel, 

Turnips : 

^  (  per  barrel, 

Common,  <  '       ,      ,    \  ,         ,     , 
'  /  per  bushel  (washed) 

French,  per  bushel, 

C  per  barrel, 

Onions,  ?  per  bushel,   

(  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Asparagus,  per  buuch, 

Radishes,  par  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbacrcs,  Salads,  ^c. 


Cabbages,  per  dozen  heads  : 

Red, 

Savoy, 

Drumhead, 

Ruburb,  per  pound, 

Cabbase  sprouts,  per  peck,. 

Dandelions,  per  peck, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Peas     f  '""■  ^"''i"'' 

'    j  per  peck, 


From 

To 

$  cts. 

$cts. 

1  2.5 

1  50 

50 

691 

]  50 

1  75 

6-21 

75 

2  00 

2  25 

1  00 

1  37 

1  62 

50 

621 

1  00 

1  25 

50 

621 

50 

4  00 

4  95 

2   00 

2  25 

(i 

8 

75 

I  00 

75 

1  Of) 

40 

50 

(i 

4 

6 

in 

12 

15 

20 

75 

1  00 

50 

75 

75 

1  00 

8 

10 

17 

20 

17 

20 

6 

12 

17 

20 

0  (10 

1  50 

Squashes  and  Pumpkbm. 

Canada,  per  cwt 

Common  crook-neck,. . .    . 

Lima, 

VVesi-Irdia, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herb. 
Parsley,  per  half  peck... 

Sage,  per  lb 

Marjoram, 

Savory, 

Spearmint, .■ 

Fndts. 
Apples : 
Baldwins, 


per  barrel,., 
per  bushel,, 
per  barrel,., 
per  bushel,, 
per  barrel,., 
per  bushel, 


Pearmains, 

Russetts, 

N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  barrel,... 

Pears : 

Iron  white,  for  baking, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

Sweet  baking,  per  bushel,.. . . 

Old  St.  Germain,  per  dozen,. 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

„       ,       .        \  per  barrel, 

Cranberries,  \'^      ,      ,    ; 

'   /  per  bushel, 

Cucumbers,  each, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Oranges,  per  hundred, 

Lemons,  per  hundred, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts,     jP'"^l'^7'; 

'     (  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana,  per  pound, 


From 

$  cts. 

none. 

6  00 

3  00 

4  00 

50 

20 

50 

25 

80 

6  no 

2  75 

none. 

4  00 

2  no 

3  50 

5  00 

2  00 

none. 

none. 

10  50 

4  00 

20 

20 

1  00 

75 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

12 

4 

4 

T.1 

$cts 


6  50 
3  00 


4  50 

2  25 

3  75 


25 

25 

1  50 

1  00 
4  00 

2  25 
14 

6 


Remarks.  The  spring  .stock  of  last  year's  vegetables,  &c.,  have  now  be- 
come nearly,  we  may  say  almost  wholly  exhausted  ;  with  the  exception  of 
Potatoes,  which  are  yet  plentiful,  other  articles  that  remain,  command  very 
high  prices.  Had  not  uncommonly  large  supplies  of  Potatoes  been  received 
from  Nova  Scotia,  they  would  have,  also,  at  this  time,  averaged  double  the 
prcsert  price.  Onions  are  extremely  scarce,  and  bring  a  high  price;  indeed, 
very  few  are  to  be  had.  Beets  and  Parsnijis  have  advanced  a  shade;  there 
are  very  few  in  the  market.  Asparagus  comts  to  liand  of  excellent  growth. 
Radishes  are  now  very  plentiful,  and  of  goad  fpialify.  Horseradish,  as  the 
season  advances,  will  become  quite  scarce  ;  and  ratlur  inferior  in  goodr.ess. 

Peas  from  New  York  were  received  this  week,  and  sold  at  our  quotations; 
they  were  not  very  well  filled.  Jf  the  weatlier  cont'iiues  warm,  they  will 
soon  be  brought  in  from  our  vicinity.  Rhubarb  is  plentiful.  Cabbage  sprouts, 
Dandelions,  &c.,  are  now  cheap,  and  of  good  growth.  Squashes  are  all 
gone,  except  the  West  India  kinds;  tlie  prices  of  these  have  advanced 
considerably. 

Of  A[)ples  the  stock  is  now  very  small ;  Baldwins  and  Russetts  are  selling 
quick  at  our  quotations ;  those  of  the  former  on  hand  are  extremely  fine.  Pears 
are  yet  to  be  iiad,  and  })rices  contimie  the  same.  A  few  Cranberries  are  yet 
to  be  found  ;  but  Rhubarb  supi)Iies  their  place.  Cucumbers  come  in,  but 
are  not  abundant ;  nor  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  Pine  apples  are  now 
plenty,  but  rather  small.     Fine  Walnuts  have  advanced  in  price. 

Boslon,  Ma\j  2Uh,  1835.  M.  T. 
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Art.  II.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  ./}pril  So. — Presented. — Cliiiiese  naked  oats,  and  Spnnisli  Long 
Mountain  wlitat,  (rorn  C.  R.  Prescntt,  Esq.,  Cornwallis,  Nova  Scotia.  These 
seeds  were  accompanied  witli  a  letter  from  Mr.  Prescott,  in  wliicli  lie  stales 
as  follows : — 

"  A  friend  sent  me  a  sample  of  each  of  those  [the  oats  and  wheat]  which 
were  sown  hist  sprinjr,  ratlxjr  late  in  IMay,  and  the  season  heinnj  cold,  the 
wheat  was  rather  shrnnk  in  the  kernel,  hnt  1  am  inchned  to  thiidi  it  would 
do  very  well  in  your  warm  climate." 

Seeds  were  also  presented  from  Mr.  John  Redman. 

May  2d. — Exhibited. — Epiggea  repens,  from  E.  Westor,  Jr.,  Esq.,  gathered 
from  one  of  its  native  hal)itats  in  Duxhury. 

From  Thomas  Mason,  Charlestown — Calceolaria  rugosa,  Pittosporum  to- 
bira,  Geraniums,  and  white,  yellow,  and  blush  Tea  Roses;  Beauty  of  Eng- 
land Rose,  &c. 

From  S.  Sweetser,  Camhridgeport,  Gazania  pavonia,  Gladiolus  bizanti- 
nus,  Melianthus  major,  Roses,  Geraniums,  &c. 

May  dth. — Exhibited. — A  new  Seedling  Auricula,  from  William  Carter,  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  ;  green  edged  and  very  fine  ,  also,  seedling  varieties  of 
the  Viola. 

May  16th.— Exhibited. — Wilmot's  ICarly  Scarlet  Rhubarh,  from  Messrs. 
Hovey  ;  this  is  a  fine,  new  and  very  early  variety  ;  seedling  Violas  from  S. 
Walker  and  Messrs.  Hovey. 


Art.  III.     Meteorological  JVbtices. 

FOR  APRIL. 

The  weather  through  the  month  of  A[)ril  was  variable,  and  colder  than 
in  seasons  in  general. 

Thermometer. — Rfean    temperature  41°  42.      Highest  70° — Lowest  18° 
above  Zero. 

Winds.— N.  two  days— N.  E.  three— E.  six— S.  E.  two— S.  three— S.  W. 
one — W.  nine — N.  W.  four  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather.     Fine  nine  days — Fair  eight  days — Cloudy 
thirteen  days. 


Art.  IV.     Obituary. 


Death  of  Mr.  Douglass,  the  Botanist.  By  the  brig  Caribean,  Capt  Rice, 
■which  arrived  at  this  port  in  Janu.ary,  information  was  brought  that  a  Mr. 
Douglass,  a  scientific  Englishmen,  had  been  killed  near  Omoa  ;  it  was  feared 
at  the  time,  that  it  could  be  no  other  person  than  Mr.  Douglass,  the  Botanist. 
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The  April  number  of  Loudon's  Magazine  confirms  this  melancholy  intelli- 
gence ;  we  copy  the  following: — 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society,  held  on  the  9th  of  March, 
Captain  M'Komochie  announced  the  painful  intelligence  that  Mr.  Douglass 
had  fallen  into  one  of  the  pits  dug  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  wild  bulls.  One  of  these  bulls  was  in  the  pit  at  the  time,  and 
gored  Mr.  Douglases  so  dreadfully  as  to  cause  his  death.  So  horrible  a  death, 
we  believe,  was  never  before  encountered  in  the  cause  of  natural  history.  No 
man  ever  introduced  so  many  beautiful,  hardy  plants  into  Britain  as  Mr, 
Douglass,  and  the  botanical  and  gardening  world  has  sustained  the  greatest 
loss  by  his  death.  We  trust  Mr.  Sabine,  his  early  patron  and  friend,  will 
publish  some  account  of  his  career,  from  his  first  coming  into  the  service  of 
the  Horticultural  Society." 

We  shall  endeavor,  in  a  future  number,  to  give  some  account  of  the  nu- 
merous and  truly  valuable  and  splendid  plants,  which  have  been  introduced 
by  him. 
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HORTICULTURE  AND   FLORICULTURE, 


FOR    JUNE. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  viries,  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  flow^er  this  month  ;  keep  up 
the  temperature  till  the  berries  are  set.  The  vines  should  then  be  syringed 
two  or  three  times  every  week.  Grape  cuttings,  in  pots,  should  be  kept 
well  watered,  occasionally  using  liquid  manure.  They  should  be  trained  to 
a  stick,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  wind. 

Gooseberry  bushes.  Thin  out  the  fruit  when  about  the  size  of  peas.  If 
the  leaves  show  signs  of  mildew,  syringe  them  with  pure  water. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias,  that  are  intened  to  flower  this  year,  should  be  set  out  previous  to 
the  20th  ;  p.  130  and  172. 

Green-house  plants  shoiM  now  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  rather  shady 
situation. 

Tigridias,  Amaryllises,  and  Tuberoses,  may  now  be  planted  in  the  flower 
border,  and  will  bloom  freely. 

Hyacinth  and  other  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  this  month. 

Perennial Jloiver  seeds  should  be  planted  during  this  month. 

Annuals  may  still  be  sown,  and  will  bloom  profusely. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Notices  of  some  of  the  Gardens  and  Nurseries  in  the  neigh' 
borhood  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  taken  from  Memoranda 
made  in  the  Month  of  3Iarch  last.     By  C.  M.  H. 

There  is  another  class  of  gardens  in  Philadelphia,  called  public 
gardens,  which  combine  in  addition  to  a  flower  garden,  green-" 
houses,  hot-houses,  &ic.,  a  bar-room  or  tavern  ;  this  latter  addition 
We  are  far  from  believing  useful  or  needful.  Gardens  for  public 
amusement  and  recreation  are  very  desirable  in  large  cities,  and  we 
should  be  happy  if  our  own  contained  one,  layed  out  with  taste,  and 
with  some  knowledge  of  Landscape  scenery,  and  properly  and  judi-- 
ciously  conducted.  There  is  something  of  the  kind  much  needed  ; 
and  now  that  even  the  few  fine  private  gardeiis  which  have  hereto- 
fore attracted  the  admiration  of  the  stranger  as  well  as  the  citizen, 
and  which  have  beautified  the  appearance  of  the  city,  seeming  like 
rich  and  fertile  fields,  in  the  midst  of  barren  wastes — now,  that  these 
(one  of  which,  we  had  hoped,  would  have  ever  remained,  if  not  in 
private  hands,  as  a  public  garden,  and  as  a  breathing  place  to  a 
thickly  inhabited  city)  are  cut  up  and  destroyed  in  the  t'ule  o( imblic 
improvements — to  make  room  for  piles  of  brick  and  stone — the  want 
of  them  will  be  more  quickly  perceived.  There  is  scarcely  a  city 
in  England,  or  upon  the  continent,  but  has  its  public  gardens,  "Tea 
gardens,"  or  something  of  the  kind. 

But  to  return — in  Philadelphia  there  are  two,  one  of  which  we 
visited,  and  which  is  well  known  as  McArranh  Botanic  Garden 
and  Nursery ;  Mr.  McArran  is,  we  have  understood,  a  man  of  sci- 
ence and  good  taste,  and  that  to  him  Mr.  Pratt's  place  at  Lemon 
Hill  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  grounds,  garden,  &c.  Mr.  McArran's  green-house,  which 
adjoins  the  house,  is  filled  with  various  plants.  We  here  saw  fine 
large  plants  of  the  double  white  Camellia,  which  we  believe  were 
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purchased  by  him  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  plants ;  they  were 
full  of  blossoms.  Here  was  also  a  very  good  collection  of  Orange 
and  Lemon  trees,  which  are  arranged  around  the  garden,  along  the 
margins  of  the  walks,  during  summer.  Mr.  McArran  has  flowered 
the  night-blooming  Cereus  every  season  ;  he  has  also  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  flowers  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Attached 
to  the  garden  is  a  museum,  aviary,  he. 

New  York,  March. — The  gardens  in  and  around  New  York,  em- 
brace several  fine  collections  of  plants.  Being  a  central  situation  for 
the  exportation  of  plants  to  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
country,  they  are,  as  might  be  expected,  well  stocked  with  such 
species  and  varieties,  as  are  more  immediately  in  demand.  In  some 
departments  perhaps  they  excel,  in  others  they  are  surpassed. 
There  are  not  probably  near  so  many  fine  private  gardens,  compared 
with  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  as  at  either  of  these  places ;  the 
taste  for  Horticulture  is  not  so  great,  nor  the  desire  to  possess  rare 
plants  so  common  as  in  our  own  vicinity  ;  the  taste  is,  however,  upon 
the  increase,  and  the  vicinity  of  New  York  will,  before  long,  present 
many  fine  residences.  Our  memoranda  are  made  without  any  regard 
to  the  order  we  visited  tliem  : — 

Nursery  of  M.  Floy  and  Sons,  Broadivay. — This  place  is  well 
known  for  its  fine  collection  of  seedling  Camellias.  Mr.  Floy  has 
also  a  nursery  at  Haerlem,  which,  we  believe,  is  well  stocked  with  a 
great  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  &c.,  and  which  he 
cultivates  very  successfully.  In  the  green-house  department  he  does 
not  however  excel,  except  in  his  fine  collection  of  American  seed- 
hng  Camellias  ;  his  stock  of  foreign  varieties  is  not  so  good  as  many 
other  collections  in  his  neighborhood.  In  the  Camellia,  Mr.  Floy 
has  probably  done  as.  much  towards  improving  the  varieties  of  this 
splendid  family,  as  any  nurserymen,  not  even  excepting  Messrs. 
Chandler  &  Booth,  of  the  Vauxhall  Nursery  near  London,  who, 
Mr.  Loudon  somewhere  observes,  have  done  more  in  a  few  years, 
in  originating  new  varieties,  than  the  Chinese  during  their  whole 
lives.  We  were  ourselves,  when  four  or  five  years  since  we  first 
saw  his  plants,  astonished  at  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  several  va- 
rieties ;  but  he  has  since  had  come  into  flower,  several  new  and  still 
more  gorgeous  kinds.  We  do  not  at  this  time  recollect  the  names  of 
all  he  lias  raised,  and  not  having  his  catalogue  before  us,  we  enume- 
rate the  following  :  Camellia  japonica  var.  Hosackii,  Wardii,  Lor- 
rillardii,  (now  leucantha)  Noveboracensis,  Stevenii,  Clintonia,  HofF- 
manii,  Franklmii,  Virginica,  Bostonia,  Floyii,  crassiflora  coruscans, 
margaretha  ;  the  two  latter  flowered  for  the  first  time  from  the  seed 
the  past  winter ;  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  coruscans  when 
in  its  prime,  and  we  think  it  one  of  the  most  rich  and  truly  splendid, 
he  has  ever  raised.  Margaretha  we  also  saw,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  was  ))ast,  and  we  could  not  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its  char- 
acter ;  we  should  suppose,  however,  it  might  be  similar  to  Gousso- 
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nia  ;  coruscans,  as  its  name  indicates,  comes  nearer  to  a  scarlet, — a 
color  heretofore  unknown  in  the  Camellia, — than  any  we  have  ever 
seen.  Camellia  Floyii,  which  we  have  before  mentioned  (p.  17), 
will  long  perpetuate  Mr.  Floy's  name,  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
originators  of  seedlings,  that  have  ever  yet  made  the  attempt. 

Mr.  Floy  is  very  successful  in  propagating  his  Camehias  ;  tliis  he 
does  by  grafting,  rather  than  inarching  ;  the  operation  is  performed 
very  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  the  plants  have  the 
appearance  of  seedlings,  or  those  raised  from  cuttings,  the  place  of 
the  unison  of  the  scion  with  the  stock  being  completely  grown  over 
in  one  year,  so  as  to  deceive  any  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  method.  The  operation  is,  we  believe,  performed  in  a  method 
little  varying  from  that  described  in  our  last  (p.  213,  fig.  10)  ;  but 
instead  of  using  a  portion  of  the  terminal  shoot,  the  whole  is  taken. 
When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  plants  are  subjected  to  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  which  causes  them  to  push  rapidly,  and  make  a  large 
and  vigorous  shoot  the  first  season.  Mr.  Floy  does  not,  however, 
we  think,  manage  his  Camellias  with  that  care  we  have  observed 
them  at  other  places  ;  they  did  not  have  that  strong  and  healthy 
appearance  which  always  make  them  beautiful  and  valuable,  wheth- 
er in  or  out  of  flower ;  his  forte,  seems  to  be  to  get  new  varieties, 
the  looks  and  growth  of  the  plants  being  altogether  a  secondary  object. 
Mr.  Floy  is  much  assisted  by  his  son,  who  is  quite  an  amateur  in  the 
Camehia.  There  are  numerous  seedling  plants  which  Mr.  Floy  has 
not  thought  worth  naming,  but  which  are  fully  equal  in  beauty  to  kinds 
already  valued,  and  yet  priced  high  in  catalogues.  We,  however, 
give  him  much  credit,  and  we  are  sure  all  our  readers,  and  every 
person  who  is  a  lover  of  the  Camellia,  will  join  with  us,  in  thus  keep- 
ing out  of  collections  varieties,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  high  sounding  and  pompous  names.  This  is  an  evil  which 
florists  practice  too  much,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  are 
some  who  will  not  sanction  it  ;  no  Camellia  should  be  added  to  the 
already  existing  kinds,  unless  it  possesses  some  properties  which  will 
make  it  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  of  them.  This  countless  num- 
ber of  names  among  several  groups  only  leads  to  confusion,  and  the 
amateur  or  gardener  may  purchase  a  hundred  plants,  and  not  get  twenty 
truly  worth  keeping.  The  other  species  of  plants,  which  are  gene- 
rally found  in  green-houses,  Mr.  Floy  has  very  few  of ;  we  ob- 
served a  fine  specimen  of  Acacia  verticillata.  Mr.  Floy's  plants 
are  contained  in  two  houses,  one  of  which  is  built  against  his  seed 
store  ;  the  other  is  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  compartments. 
In  the  first  named  house  he  has  planted  in  a  border,  several  Camel- 
lias which  have  attained  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  flower 
profusely  ;  during  the  past  severe  winter,  on  one  or  two  cold  nights, 
they  got  slightly  touched  with  the  cold,  which  turned  part  of  their  foli- 
age of  a  rusty  color ;  we  have  heard  it  stated  that  when  planted  in  the 
border  in  the  green-house,  they  make  such  vigorous  shoots,  that  they 
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do  not  form  flower  buds ;  this  was  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Floy's, 
which  have  been  ))lanted  out  three  or  four  years  ;  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  the  last  two  seasons  when  they  were, 
each  time,  covered  w^ith  blossoms.  We  hope  to  pay  Mr.  Floy's 
nursery  at  Haerlem  a  visit  during  the  coming  autumn. 

IIos:;g^s  Nursery  on  the  Bloomirigdale  Road, — -Mr.  Hogg's  estab- 
lishment is  not  so  well  known  in  our  vicinity,  as  it  should  be  ;  he 
was,  before  he  left  England,  we  have  heard,  a  most  excellent  gar- 
dener, and  to  judge  from  the  looks  of  his  place,  he  has  lost  none  of 
his  knowledge,  or  ceased  to  exert  himself  in  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
since  he  has  settled  in  our  country.  We  found  him  a  modest  and 
intelligent  man,  and  free  from  many  of  the  prejudices  which  English 
gardeners  often  have  in  favor  of  their  native  clime.  Among  all  the 
gardeners  with  which  we  became  acquainted,  we  found  Mr.  Hogg  to 
be  highly  esteemed  for  his  industry,  and  his  skill  in  Floriculture. 

Our  time  at  Mr.  Hogg's  was  rather  limited,  and  if  we  do  not  do 
justice  to  his  place,  it  will  not  be  intentional.  He  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants,  and  had  we  passed  as  many  hours  as  we  did  minutes 
with  him,  we  might  particularize  a  great  number.  As  it  is,  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  most  conspicuous.  There  are  several  detached 
green-houses,  to  which  different  species  of  plants  are  appropriated. 
The  largest  or  principal  one,  which  we  should  suppose  upwards  of 
sixty  feet  long,  is  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  collection.  Among  the 
Camellias  we  observed  C.  japunica  var.  eximia,  and  eclipse  in  flower  ; 
eximia  is  a  splendid  variety,  as  is  also  eclipse  ;  the  former  is  very 
rare  in  most  collections.  Mr.  Hogg  cuts  a  large  number  of  bouquets 
of  flowers,  for  balls  an'd  parties,  and  at  the  time  we  visited  him,  they 
had  been  rather  closely  clipped  ;  he  possesses  a  fine  plant  of  Lady 
Hume's  Double  blush,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  much  deeper 
tint  than  any  we  have  ever  seen.  One  of  the  houses  is  devoted 
wholly  to  geraniums,  of  which  Mr.  Hogg  probably  possesses  the  finest 
collection  in  the  country  ;  they  were  most  beautifully  grown.  He 
certainly  w^ill  rank  as  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  the 
geraniaceas.  He  annually  receives  from  his  correspondents  in  London 
many  of  tlie  new  varieties  ;  we  forgot  in  our  haste,  to  ask  him  the 
exact  number  of  kinds  he  had  in  his  collection  ;  those  which  are  con- 
sidered new^  and  beautiful  this  season  are  Yeatmanianum,  glorianum, 
albinathum.  Napoleon,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  some  others,  the 
names  of  which  do  not  occur  to  us  ;  Mr.  Hogg  also  has  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Camellias.  We  were  highly  pleased  with  the  neatness 
and  arrangement  throughout  every  part  of  his  establishment. 

Country  Seat  of  firn.  G.  Buckner,  Esq.  Bloomingdale. — From 
Mr.  Hogg  we  visited  this  fine  place  ;  it  is  situated,  we  believe,  about 
six  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  garden  and  grounds  are 
under  the  management  of  IMr.  Thomas  Dunlap,  a  very  intelligent 
young  man  and  a  great  lover  of  plants  ;  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  an 
aequaintaope  with  several  amateurs  and  gardeners  around  New  York, 
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The  green-house  is  not  very  extensive,  but  it  contains,  however,  many 
fine  plants.  Mr.  Dunlap  has  much  under  his  care,  and  finds  but  httle 
time  to  devote  to  the  green-house  ;  notwithstanding  this,  the  plants 
look  well,  particularly  hisCaniollias  ;  he  has  raised  several  seedlings, 
and  judging  fi'om  the  foliage,  (which,  however,  is  rather  an  uncertain 
indication  of  a  fine  kind,)  we  should  think  some  of  them  might  prove 
very  beautiful.  ]Mr.  Dunlap  has  raised  a  seedling  plant  of  the  Thea 
viridis,  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  the  Camellia  japonica ;  it 
nearly  resembles  the  Tea  in  foliage,  but  the  flowers  may  be  different. 
He  has  also  raised  a  fine  seedling  variety  of  the  Primula  pramitens, 
with  a  delicate  fringed  edge  ;  it  is  much  more  desirable  than  its  pa- 
rent. We  here  observed  the  finest  specimens  of  Acacia  dealbata  and 
decurrens  we  have  ever  seen  ;  they  were  covered  with  their  showy, 
exquisite  blossoms  ;  verticillata  was  also  in  full  flower.  Mr.  Dunlap 
had  plants  of  Cactus  Jenkensonii,  with  large  pods  of  seed  nearly  ripe  ; 
he  has  a  good  collection  of  geraniums.  Most  of  the  Camellias  had 
shown  blossom  ;  C.  japonica  var.  Colvillii,  a  rare  kind,  had  just  shed 
the  petals  of  its  last  flowers.  Mr.  Dunlap  has  a  fine  stock  of  Dahlias, 
which  he  had  then  in  a  frame,  and  they  were  just  pushing  their  shoots  ; 
he  has  raised  several  fine  seedlings,  for  which,  at  the  Dahlia  exhibi- 
tion of  the  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society,  last  fall,  he  received  the  first 
premium  ;  the  names  are  given  at  page  157.  He  has  also  been  very 
successful  in  flowering  several  of  the  finest  varieties.  The  soil  of 
Mr.  Buckner's  garden,  is  strong,  rich,  and  moist,  and  well  suited  to 
their  growth. 

Scat  of  Nathaniel  Prime,  Esq.,  Hell-Gate,  March. — This  place 
is  well  known,  as  containing  one  of  the  finest  ranges  of  forcing 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  These  have  been  built  within 
a  few  years,  and  the  vines,  peaches,  &:c.  planted  in  them,  have  just 
come  into  bearing.  Tlie  whole  is  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Hyslop,  who  appears  well  acquainted  with  his  profession.  Tliere  is 
also  here,  a  green-house,  and  a  small  forcing  house,  which  have  been 
built  several  years  ;  the  former  was  filled  with  a  variety  of  plants, 
which  looked  extremely  well.  In  the  small  forcing  house  Mr.  Hys- 
lop had  begun  to  force  several  weeks  before  we  visited  him,  and  at 
the  time  had  grapes  and  peaches  nearly  half  grown.  We  never  ob- 
served grapes  which  set  finer,  at  this  early  season  of  the  year ; 
the  peach  trees  were  also  covered  with  fruit ;  so  much  so  that  they 
would  need  thinning  out.  The  practice  of  thinning  fruit,  is  too  little 
attended  to,  by  most  gardeners ;  and  trees  are  often  nearly  ruined, 
by  the  great  crops  which  they  are  very  frequently  permitted  to  bear  ; 
not  only  in  forcing  houses,  but  in  the  open  garden,  and  with  every 
kind  of  fruit,  should  this  practice  be  carried  ;  we  should  not  then 
so  frequently  hear  of  trees  producing  fruit  only  every  other  year. 
The  vines  in  the  new  range  are,  many  of  them,  raised  from  cuttings 
procured  from  the  garden  of  T.  H.  Perkins,  Esq.  at  Brookline — 
among  which  are  some  of  the  kinds,  for  which  his  collection  is  con- 
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sidered  superior.  The  vines  are  to  be  trained  up  under  the  surface 
of  the  glass,  and  the  peaches,  plums,  &;c.  over  arched  trellises,  in  the 
centre  of  the  houses ;  the  wood  of  the  vines  was  exceedingly 
strong,  and  will  produce  a  few  fine  clusters  of  grapes  this  season ; 
the  system  of  training  which  Mr.  Hyslop  intends  to  pursue,  is,  we 
suppose,  that  of  procuring  new  strong  shoots  every  season,  by  cut- 
ting in  every  other  vine,  or  every  other  shoot  of  each  vine,  every  year. 
Mr.  Prime  has  a  large  cistern  in  front  of  his  range,  from  which  water 
is  supplied  to  the  green-house,  forcing  houses,  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
garden.  We  are  happy  to  see  the  taste  for  such  luxuries  as  forced 
fruits  extending,  and  we  hope  that  other  houses,  as  extensive  as  Mr. 
Prime's,  will  be  found  in  many  of  the  fine  gardens  of  gentlemen, 
independently  able  to  erect  tliem.  The  views  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  from  Mr.  Prime's  pleasure  ground,  in  the  summer,  is  said  to 
be  delightful. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  II.     Some  account  of  Dunne's  purple  French,  Royal  de  Tours, 
and  the  Scmiana  Plums.     By  Mr.  S.  Pond. 

The  excellence  of  the  two  first  named  varieties  of  Plums,  both  as 
respects  their  superior  qualities,  and  their  great  productiveness,  has 
induced  me  to  offer  a  ievf  observations,  in  relation  to  their  growth. 

In  the  fall  of  1833,  1  budded  a  large  number  of  stocks,  with  sev- 
eral kinds  of  plums,  among  which  were  the  Duane's  purple  French, 
and  the  Royal  de  Tours.  Both  are  growing  at  several  places  in  this 
vicinity,  and  the  fruit  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Last  season  the  plants  made  fine  shoots,  growing 
to  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet  each,  with  lateral  branches  ;  they 
were  full  of  flower  buds  this  spring.  This  shows  that  they  are  very 
valuable  as  early  bearers,  from  the  time  of  budding  ;  some  strong 
growing  kinds,  like  Smith's  Orleans  and  Bolmer's  Washington,  often 
do  not  produce  fruit  from  the  bud,  under  four  or  five  years.  Duane's 
purple  is  stated  in  Prince's  Pomological  Manual,  as  being  imported 
from  France  by  James  Duane,  Esq.  of  Duanesburg  ;  described  as 
follows : — "  color  a  pale  purple  or  violet ;  its  flesh  juicy  and  fine 
flavored,  and  it  is  of  monstrous  size."  It  ripens  in  August,  and 
deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  every  garden.  Probably  it  is  some 
esteemed  French  plum,  the  original  name  lost. 

The  Royal  de  Tours  (Ken.  Am.  Orch.  p.  266)  is  also  a  desira- 
ble plum,  and  no  good  fruit  garden  can  hardly  be  without  it ;  its  early 
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ripening  renders  it  extremely  valuable  ;  the  tree  is  of  free  growth, 
and  early  bearing  from  the  bud  or  graft ;  the  fruit  good  size  and 
very  rich  in  flavor.  It  is  stated  in  the  London  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty's catalogue  to  be  "equal  to  an  Orleans  if  not  better." 

The  Semiana  Plum  is  a  variety  which  deserves  particular  men- 
tion, for  the  extreme  lateness  of  its  fruit  arriving  at  maturity,  and 
combining  the  excellent  qualities  of  delicious  and  abundant  juice.  It 
is  a  most  productive  kind,  not  a  season  since  it  has  come  into  bearing 
in  my  garden  having  passed,  without  its  producing  a  fine  crop.  The 
fruit  may  be  permitted  to  hang  on  the  tree  until  October,  and  if  any 
thing,  it  improves  in  flavor  by  allowing  it  to  remain.  This  kind  is 
grown  about  Boston  considerably,  but  not  so  much  as  it  should  be. 
Probably  the  latest  plum,  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  gardens,  and 
therefore  highly  valuable,  as  fine  fruit  for  the  table  in  October,  when 
nearly  every  other  variety  is  gone,  is  much  desired.  Two  or 
three  other  varieties,  which  are  not  so  well  known  as  they  should  be, 
at  another  opportunity  I  hope  to  give  you  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to. 

Yours, 

S.  Pond. 
Cambridgeport,  June  13,  1835. 


Art.  Ill,      On  the  Cultivation  of  Rhubarb   (Rheum  rhaponticum). 
By  the  Conductors. 

The  cultivation  of  Rhubarb  for  culinary  purposes  has  been  com- 
mon for  several  years.  At  what  time  it  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  ascertaining.  We 
believe,  however,  that  it  was  first  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  this 
vicinity,  by  John  Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury  ;  a  gentleman,  to  whom 
the  Horticulturists,  as  well  as  the  Agriculturists,  are  deeply  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  many  choice  plants  and  fruits.  Its  value  is 
so  great,  that  scarcely  a  garden  can  now  be  found  in  which  the  plant 
is  not  cultivated.  The  generic  name  Rheum,  according  to  Loudon's 
Ency.  of  Plants,  is  "supposed  by  Linnsus  to  be  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  ;  it  nevertheless  was  formed  from  llha,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Volga."  It  was  not  probably  known  in  England,  as  a 
culinary  plant,  at  the  time  of  Nicol  or  Abercrombie,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  either  of  their  works  ;  Gerard  in  his  Herbal,  (1597) 
states  that  he,  with  others,  cultivated  it  for  its  medicine.  Of 
later  years  it  has  been  grown  extensively  for  the  London  market, 
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and  some  of  the  establishments  near  the  city  send  loads  of  the  stalks 
to  Covent  Garden  every  season.  By  early  forcing  it  is  produced 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  season. 

Varieties. — There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation  in  the  Eng- 
lish gardens,  but  only  two  or  three  have  ever,  we  believe,  found 
their  way  into  our  country.  The  R.  rhaponticum,  we  presume,  is 
the  kind  generally  known  ;  but  two  years  since  we  received  the 
seeds  of  a  variety  called  TVilmofs  early  scarlet ;  this  is  so  much  su- 
perior to  the  old  kind,  both  as  respects  its  earliness  and  excellent 
qualities,  that  we  predict  it  will  take,  in  a  short  time,  its  place  in 
most  gardens. 

Propagation. — All  the  sorts  are  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots 
or  by  seeds — the  latter  is  the  best  method,  making  stronger  and  finer 
plants  ;  when,  however,  the  seeds  are  not  to  be  procured,  or  the 
kind  rare,  the  roots  answer  very  well.  They  should  be  taken  from 
the  old  one  with  as  large  a  piece  of  root  as  possible,  and  the  crown 
or  bud  uninjured.  They  may  then  be  planted  in  the  same  manner 
as  recommended  for  seedling  plants. 

The  method  we  have  practiced  may  not  be  new,  or  superior  to 
any  other  ;  but  as  it  has  been  attended  with  complete  success,  we 
offer  it  to  our  readers. 

About  the  first  of  April,  we  received  a  few  seeds  of  Wilmot's 
early  scarlet  Rhubarb  ;  we  immediately  had  a  piece  of  ground  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.  A  spot  was  selected  which  was  light 
and  rich,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  it  was  manured  and  dug  fine,  and 
the  seeds  planted  in  drills  ;  the  young  plants  appeared  in  a  few  days, 
and  grew  very  rapidly.  As  the  plants  came  up  quite  thick,  we  had 
them  thinned  out,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  seed  bed  until  the  final 
planting  out ;  we  are  not  confident  but  the  size  of  the  roots  would 
have  been  greater,  and  have  grown  stronger,  if  they  had  been  trans- 
planted from  the  seed  bed  to  another  bed,  before  placing  them  where 
they  were  to  remain  to  produce  their  stalks  ;  but  as  we  did  not  pur- 
sue this  course,  we  cannot  state  the  actual  benefits  which  would  have 
resulted  from  the  practice. 

The  first  of  August  a  piece  of  ground  was  marked  out,  in  which 
to  place  the  plants  for  permanent  use.  The  soil  was  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  and  light  and  rich  ;  it  was  covered  with  decomposed  hot- 
bed manure,  of  the  previous  spring,  and  dug  in.  The  bed  was 
then  trenched  to  the  whole  depth  (two  and  a  half  feet),  the  soil  that 
was  at  the  bottom  now  being  at  the  top  ;  this  w'as  again  covered  with 
the  same  kind  of  manure  just  mentioned,  and  the  bed  again  dug 
over  ;  after  allowing  it  to  settle  for  a  iew  days,  it  was  ready  for 
planting.  The  distance  at  which  the  plants  were  to  be  placed  was 
then  marked  out ;  this  is  laid  down  by  various  writers,  at  various 
distances  ;  some  say  four  feet  apart  each  way,  some  five,  and  others 
at  greater  distances.  We  are  confident  that  the  roots,  to  produce 
well,  require  considerable  room  to  extend,  more  than  is-  given  in 
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many  instances  ;  our  roots  were  set  out  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and 
three  feet  distant  in  the  rows  ;  but  this  will  not  ^ive  them  room 
enough  by  another  season,  and  we  would  recommend  four  feet  apart 
in  rows,  and  if  the  ground  can  be  easily  spared,  four  feet  from  row 
to  row.  Remove  the  plants  carefully  from  the  seed  bed,  and  set  them 
out,  treading  the  soil  gently  about  the  roots,  and  finish  with  a  good 
watering  ;  if  this  is  done  carefully,  the  plants  will  not  wilt  but  very 
little,  and  will  resume  their  growth,  and  by  the  first  of  October  make 
large  plants,  strong  enough  to  stand  the  winter  without  any  protec- 
tion. Upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  however,  we  prefer 
throwing  over  the  bed  some  coarse  strawy  manure  or  leaves,  as  the 
frost  will  not  penetrate  so  deep,  and  thus  the  plants  start  earlier  in 
the  spring.  The  following  summer  a  large  number  of  stalks  were 
cut  without  in  the  least  weakening  the  plants.  All  that  is  required 
in  after  culture  is,  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  to  give  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  every  fall,  or  spring. 

Forcing. — The  Rhubarb  is  easily  forced,  and  by  various  methods. 
If  the  roots  are  taken  up  in  large  ))ots  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  they 
produce  very  well ;  or,  they  may  be  planted  in  beds  by  themselves, 
and  forced  in  the  same  manner  as  asparagus.  One  excellent  way  is, 
where  there  is  not  the  advantage  of  a  hot-bed,  to  place  a  frame  on 
the  bed  where  the  roots  stand,  and  to  line  it  with  manure  all  round, 
covering  with  sashes,  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  heat ;  they  may  be  also  foi  warded  by  placing  hand  lights,  boxes, 
or  large  pots  over  individual  roots,  and  surrounding  them  with  fresh 
manure.  After  the  roots  have  been  forced  in  pots,  they  may  be 
turned  out  in  the  garden  to  acquire  their  strength. 

We  would  highly  recommend  Wilmot's  early  scarlet ;  we  have 
cut  this  spring  the  stalks,  at  the  least,  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  old 
variety.  There  is  a  variety  called  the  gigantic,  not  yet  introduced, 
which  grows  very  rank,  but  not  so  early  as  the  Wilmot's.  At  some 
future  time,  we  shall  state  some  further  facts  in  relation  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Rhubarb.  The  seed,  if  sown  at  this  time,  will  make  good 
plants  by  fall,  and  be  fit  to  transplant  into  beds  in  the  spring. 


Art.  IV.      On   the    Cultivation  of  Geraniums   and   Canary   Asters 
(Cineraria  cruenta).     By  Mr.  S.  Sweetser. 

Dkar  Sirs, 

The  following  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  Geraniums  and  Ca- 
nary Asters,  are  the  result  of  my  method  of  treating  these  plants,  and 
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as  they  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers,  particularly 
those  who  have  not  had  much  practice  in  their  cultivation,  I  take 
pleasure  in  communicating  them  through  the  pages  of  your  Magazine. 

Geraniums  are  a  well  known  beautiful  tribe  of  plants,  which  will 
always  be  admired,  either  for  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  their  foliage, 
or  the  splendor  of  their  flowers  ;  adding  to  this  the  continual  number 
of  new  varieties  which  are  every  season  originated,  which  make  them 
always  new,  they  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
plants  for  the  parlor  or  the  green-house.  When  the  taste  for  this 
group  shall  become  general,  new  varieties  will  undoubtedly  be 
raised  in  our  own  gardens ;  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  dependent 
upon  importations,  which,  however  so  carefully  transported,  are  al- 
ways attended  with  great  risk.  A  prejudice  exists  among  many 
amateurs,  that  because  geraniums  are  common,  they  do  not  deserve 
that  attention  which  is  bestowed  on  many  other  plants  :  this,  I  ap- 
prehend, must  arise  from  the  cause  of  the  finest  varieties  having 
never  been  seen  ;  for  certainly,  when  the  great  delicacy  of  their 
flowers,  the  brilliancy  and  endless  variety  of  their  colors,  the  finely 
pencilled  lines  in  some,  the  clouded  spots  in  others,  and  finally,  w  hen 
the  great  length  of  time  which  they  continue  to  display  their  blos- 
soms is  taken  into  consideration,  they  cannot  be  surpassed  but  by 
few  flowers. 

The  latter  part  of  this  month,  the  plants  which  have  opened  the 
greatest  part  of  tlieir  flower  buds,  should  be  removed  from  the  green- 
house to  the  garden  ;  placing  them  in  a  situation  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  part  of  the  day.  This  is  much  better,  in  my  opinion, 
than  placing  them  under  the  shade  of  trees,  where  the  sun  shines  on 
them  but  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning — as  this  tends  to  draw  them 
up  weak,  and  when  the  cuttings  are  taken  from  them,  they  are  so 
succulent  that  they  often  damp  off;  when,  however,  the  plants  are 
placed  as  first  recommended,  the  wood  grows  strong,  short  jointed,  and 
weU  ripened.  About  the  middle  of  July  is  the  time  I  prefer  to  take 
off  cuttings  ;  some  cultivators  put  in  sooner,  but,  the  plants  generally 
get  large  and  straggly  before  spring.  The  pots  to  leceive  the  cut- 
tings should  be  filled  with  a  compost  of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  in 
about  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  latter,  to  two  thirds  of  the 
former.  Take  ofl"  the  cuttings  with  a  sharp  knife,  close  below  a 
joint,  always  selecting  the  top  shoots,  discarding,  however,  that  part 
near  the  old  stems  of  the  flowers  ;  they  should  be  about  four  inches 
in  length  ;  then  place  them  in  the  pots  (six  or  eight  in  a  number 
three),  carefully  marking  each  kind.  When  all  are  finished,  give  a 
gentle  watering,  and  place  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  green-house, 
or  frame,  or  in  want  of  either  of  these,  in  the  garden,  against  a  fence 
or  wall,  facing  the  north.  They  should  be  carefully  watered,  but 
not  kept  too  wet  until  rooted,  which  is  generally  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks. 

In  September,  preparation  should  be  made  to  pot  oft'  the  plants. 
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The  compost  for  the  purpose  should  consist  of  equal  parts  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  with  the  addition  of  very  little  sand,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  sixth  to  the  whole  ;  they  should  be  put  in  number  two  pots, 
which  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  flower  them  in.  The  practice  of 
using  such  large  pots  as  is  commonly  the  case,  is  not  needful ;  the 
plants  look  much  prettier,  and  flower  profusely  in  a  smaller  size  ; 
after  they  are  all  potted,  place  them  where  they  will  receive  the  sun 
in  the  morning ;  and  gradually  expose  them  to  its  full  influence,  in 
order  to  harden  their  shoots,  and  prevent  their  drawing  up.  Early  in 
October,  they  should  be  put  into  their  winter  quarters  ;  no  further  care 
is  necessary,  otherwise  than  to  keep  them  from  the  frost,  and  give 
them  as  much  air  as  possible.  The  first  of  April  they  will  commence 
flowering,  and  continue  till  July. 

The  Canary  aster  is  a  pretty  plant,  but  is  not  often  seen  in  good 
perfection  ;  the  plants  after  flowering  are  very  apt  to  die.  I  have 
always  transplanted  mine,  after  the  flower  stems  are  cut  off,  into  the 
flower  border,  in  rather  a  shady  place.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
keep  them  in  pots  during  summer  ;  the  plants  here  make  a  good 
growth  and  spread  considerably.  About  the  first  of  September  they  are 
taken  up,  the  roots  divided,  and  placed  in  pots  ;  upon  the  approach 
of  frost  they  are  taken  into  the  green-house.  Care  should  be  paid  to 
them,  and  whenever  the  green  jlij  appears,  the  plants  should  be  fumi- 
gated, or  they  will  soon  destroy  their  beauty. 

Yours, 

S.    SWEETSER. 

Camhricfgeport,  June  15,  1835. 


Art.  V.  Some  Itcmarlcs  on  the  use  of  the  Polyanthus  (Primula  vul- 
garis, var.  Polyanthus),  as  an  edging  to  Jioiccr  borders  and  par- 
terres.     By  an  Amateur. 

Dear  Sirs, 

I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  Poly- 
anthus as  an  edging  to  flower  borders,  or  small  flower  beds,  where 
beauty  and  neatness  is  the  principal  oliject.  The  Polyanthus,  though 
I  believe  heretofore  considered  a  rather  tender  plant,  is  with  me 
perfectly  hardy  ;  and  stands  the  winter  full  as  well,  without  the  least 
protection,  as  our  indigenous  perennials.  Perhaps  the  choice  named 
varieties  of  this  plant,  if  they  were  transplanted  into  the  border  after 
having  been  grown  in  pots  several  years,  and  kept  in  a  green-house 
or  frame  during  winter,  would  not  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  live 
through.     But  they  can  undoubtedly  be  acclimated. 
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The  varieties  are  exceedingly  numerous,  although  very  few,  and 
I  mav  say  scarcely  twenty-iive  named  ones,  are  to  be  found  in  our 
gardens.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colors,  eclipsed  but  by  few  plants,  and  their  early  flowering,  ren- 
ders them  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  splendid  ornaments 
of  the  flower  border.  The  introduction  of  the  fine  kinds  of  the 
English  florist's,  are  particularly  desired,  and  new  varieties  should 
also  be  procured,  if  possible,  by  repeated  experiments  in  sowing  the 
seed. 

Some  two  or  three  years  since  I  sowed  seeds  of  the  Polyanthus 
which  were  procured  from  Holland :  they  were  sown  in  the  hot-bed ; 
but  this  was  too  warm  a  situation  for  them,  as  they  did  not  vegetate 
well ;  and  since,  I  have  invariably  planted  them  in  the  green-house, 
where  scarcelv  a  seed  fails  to  grow.  When  the  plants  had  made 
two  or  three  rough  leaves,  they  were  transplanted  into  small  pots, 
and  placed  in  a  frame,  partially  shading  them  from  the  mid-day  sun. 
They  grew  very  fast,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  the 
plants  in  the  pots  were  set  out  in  the  garden  in  a  shady  situation  ; 
care  was  taken  that  they  were  properly  watered,  as  the  Polyanthus 
is  exceedingly  impatient  of  aridity. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  the  plants  were  placed  in  a  green- 
house until  spring  ;  they  began  to  flower  early,  and  in  May  they 
were  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  flower  border  :  they  grew 
rapidly,  and  each  plant  by  the  first  of  June,  had  made  three  or 
four  oifsets  ;  they  were  then  separated  and  set  around  the  garden. 
None  of  the  varieties  proved  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation  as  a  select 
flower  ;  and  any  one  who  intends  to  raise  new  varieties,  must  expect 
such  disappointments  ;  they  all  possessed,  however,  considerable 
beauty,  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  ever}-  garden. 

The  last  season  the  roots  were  parted  and  set  in  a  row  near  the 
box  edging  ;  they  are  now  growing  vigorously,  not  a  leaf  having 
been  injured  during  the  past  cold  winter,  and  are  throwing  up  large 
trusses  of  blossom  buds,  some  of  which  m  warm  situations  are  in 
flower.  Their  fine  appearance  suggested  their  use  as  a  border  edg- 
inof,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  answer  that  purpose  better 
than  any  other  flower.  In  England  the  Daisy  with  its  varieties,  and 
the  Gentiana  acaulis,  are  frequently  made  use  of  as  edgings  ;  but  the 
former  will  not  stand  our  hard  \\inters,  and  the  latter  I  think  will 
not,  although  I  have  not  yet  tried  the  experiment,  as  it  is  an  alpine 
plant.  The  culti\ation  of  the  Polyanthus  as  a  florist's  flower,  toge- 
ther with  the  raisins  of  new  varieties  from  seed,  will  form  a  commu- 
nication of  itself  at  some  future  time.  If  these  few  hints  should  call 
attention  to  the  Polyanthus  as  an  edging  plant,  the  success  attending 
the  same,  from  those  who  try  the  experiment,  would  be  gladly  read. 

Yours, 

An  Amateur. 
Cambridge,  May  I6th,  1835, 
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Art.  VI.     On  Preparing  Straicherrij  Plants  for  Forcing.     By  J.  W. 

Russell. 

The  forcins;  of  strawberries  is  a  practice  very  little  adopted,  I  be- 
lieve, in  this  country.  In  England  they  are  brought  to  market  from 
March  to  July  ;  and  command,  at  first,  the  enormous  price  of  $2s. 
sterling,  per  ounce.  They  are  forced  as  easily  as  any  other  fruit,  and 
although  thev  may  not  prove  so  productive,  and  give  as  good  returns 
to  the  market  gardener,  in  this  country,  as  other  forced  fruit,  or  even 
vegetables,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  grown  in  gentlemen's  gardens 
as  a  luxury,  for  the  gratification  of  themselves  and  their  friends. 

The  method  I  would  recommend  is  as  follows  : — In  the  early  part 
of  next  month,  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  plants  besin  to 
grow  rapidly,  go  over  the  beds  and  take  off  all  the  weak  and  small 
runners.  Let  the  soil  next  to  the  beds  be  dug  up,  and  enriched  with 
some  good  old  rotten  hot-bed  manure  or  leaf  mould  :  then  prepare  a 
quantity  of  small  pegs,  which  can  be  quickly  made  out  of  old  brush, 
in  order  to  fasten  each  runner  to  the  soil ;  go  over  all  in  this  man- 
ner, covering  them  at  least  half  an  inch  deep.  This  practice  should 
be  continued  until  a  sufficient  number  are  procured,  or  until  the  first 
of  August,  after  which  they  will  not  answer,  as  the  plants  will  not 
get  strong  before  cold  weather.  When  they  have  made  good  roots, 
which  can  easily  be  perceived  by  their  strong  growth,  (generally  in 
about  a  fortnight.)  they  should  be  taken  up  and  potted ;  put  three 
plants  m  a  number  three  pot,  and  set  them  in  the  shade  for  a  ie-w 
days,  till  they  have  made  new  roots  ;  the  pots  may  then  be  plunged 
in  the  ground,  in  a  cool  and  rather  shady  part  of  the  garden,  where 
they  should  remain  until  frost ;  plunging  the  pots  in  the  ground, 
saves  the  trouble  of  watering,  and  also  keeps  the  soil  in  a  moist 
state.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  strawberry  plants  in  pots,  than 
to  have  the  soil  continually  wet  and  dry  ;  and  unless  plunged  in  the 
ground,  our  searching  winds  and  hot  sun,  are  sure  to  dry  up  all  the 
moisture,  althoufrh  they  may  be  watered  twice  a  day. 

The  soil  I  prefer,  and  which  I  think  the  plants  grow  stronir  and 
bear  profusely  in,  is  composed  of  two  parts  strong  loam,  and  one  part 
decayed  manure  or  leaf  mould,  broken  up  well  and  turned  over  two 
or  three  times  before  using.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained  bv 
placing  a  potshred  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year,  those  that  are  wanted  for  early  forcing  should  be  taken  up  and 
placed  in  a  fi-ame  ;  upon  the  approach  of  severe  cold,  they  should 
be  covered  with  four  or  five  inches  of  leaves,  straw,  or  old  haulm. 
Those  left  in  the  open  ground  should  also  be  protected,  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  taken  up  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  as 
they  are  wanted  for  a  succession  ;  the  plants  may  be  occasionally 
watered  with  liquid  manure. 

Yours,  J.  W  ,  Russell. 

Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  June  20,  1835. 
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Art.  VII.     Method  of  Training  the  Pctitnia  phoenicca  and  Nyctagi- 
niflora.     By  the  Conductors. 

These  beautiful  and  truly  splendid  ornaments  of  the  flower  gar- 
den or  green-house,  the  former  of  which  we  have  frequently  men- 
tioned, may  be  trained  in  any  manner,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  culti- 
vator ;  they  may  be  either  grown  in  pots  or  in  the  border,  and  nailed 
to  walls,  tied  up  to  stakes  or  trellises,  or  allowed  to  trail  on  the 
ground  ;  the  pliability  of  their  stems  will  allow  of  their  being  trained 
in  almost  any  method.  We  have  trained  the  phoenicea  two  or  three 
ways,  but  prefer  in  the  border,  that  of  training  it  upon  the  ground  ; 
in  this  situation,  the  elegance  of  its  lovely  blossoms,  of  the  richest 
purple  tint,  when  expanded,  and  the  sun  shining  full  upon  them, 
cannot  well  be  imagined. 

The  young  plants,  whether  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  if  in  pots, 
should  be  turned  out  in  May  or  June  ;  select  a  warm  and  dry  situa- 
tion ;  the  soil  should  be  light  and  rich  ;  if  not  naturally  so,  it  should 
have  a  quantity  of  leaf  mould  or  very  decayed  old  manure  added, 
mixing  it  up  well  with  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to 
extend  their  shoots,  they  should  be  fastened  down  to  the  ground  by 
means  of  little  pegs,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  the  soil  placed  upon 
them  ;  this  will  cause  them  to  take  root  and  acquire  more  strength, 
and,  also,  prevent  their  being  blown  about  by  the  wind  :  in  this 
manner,  they  will  bloom  until  killed  by  frost,  two  plants  covering  a 
space  several  feet  square,  before  the  end  of  the  season.  If  planted 
near  the  nyctaginiflora,  the  contrast  will  be  exceedingly  pleasing, 
and  the  fragrant  flowers  of  the  latter  will  make  up  in  part  for  its 
lesser  beauty.  We  have  heard  accounts  of  its  growing  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  being  covered  with  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred flowers  ;  but  its  habit  seems  naturally  to  be  prostrate,  and  its 
flowers  are  much  finer  when  so  grown.  It  seeds  very  sparingly, 
and  will  not  probably  become  common,  so  soon  as  many  other  less 
beautiful  plants  ;  it  can,  however,  be  raised  from  cuttings,  which  root 
quick  and  make  nearly  as  fine  plants  as  those  raised  from  seeds. 
Petiinia  nyctaginiflora  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
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Art.  VIII.  JVotices  of  new  and  henutiful  Plants  figured  in  the  London  Ftori- 
cidtural  and  Botanicat  Magazines :  willi  some  Jlecount  of  those  ivhick  it 
woidd  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  Gardens. 

Edicards's  Botanical  Iltn/stcr,  or  Ornaincntal  Flower  Garden  and  Slirubbcry. 
Each  number  containing  eigiit  tigures  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  In  nioiithly 
numbers,  4.s-.  colored,  'Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  1).,  F.  R.  K., 
L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing  eight 
plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  ?)S.  (Jd.  colored,  [\s.  plain.  Edited  by  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.  and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Class  I. 

Plants  having  distinct  flowers  and  sexes. 

Sub-class  I. 

Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants,  (with  two  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons.) 

Division  I.     Plants  with  a  polypetalous  (maiiy-leavcd)  corolla. 

XXII.     Bcrhcridea. 

BE'RBERIS. 

dealbuta.  Lindl.  Whitened  Barberry.  Probably  a  green-house  evergreen 
slirub,  in  our  climate  ;  flowers  yellow  ;  increased  by  layers  ;  a  native  of  Mex- 
ico.    Bot.  Reg.  t.  1750. 

A  beautiful  species  of  the  evergreen  berberies,  which,  together 
with  several  others,  we  wish  to  see  introduced  to  our  gardens.  Dr. 
Lindley  calls  it  a  "  remarkable  species."  The  plate  represents  a 
terminal  branch,  from  the  axil  of  the  leaves  of  which,  issue  dense 
clusters  of  bright  yellov/  flowers.  Obtained  from  Mexico  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society. 

B^rberis  Aquifulium  Pursh.,  Mahonia  Aquifolium  Mich.,  a  magnifi- 
cent species,  should  be  in  every  garden.  It  was  sold  a  i'ew  years  since  at 
the  euonnoLis  price  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  plant.  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Prince  in- 
formed us  not  long  since  that  he  sent  to  France  and  England  a  large  nimiher, 
at  the  price  of  from  two  to  five  guineas  a  jilant.  3Iessrs.  Prince  liave  now 
a  fine  stock,  which  are  sold  the  present  season,  at  two  dollars  and  a  half. 
We  believe  they  are  .ilso  to  be  found  in  the  nurseries  in  our  vicinity.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy.  Mr.  Loudon  states,  in  noticing  this  species,  that  "it  is  a 
plant  worth  its  weight  in  gold."  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.  of  the  Clapton  Nur- 
sery, near  London,  have  introduced  one  or  two  species  (B.  repens  and  B. 
nervosa)  which  have  been  figured  in  Sweet's  British  Flower  Garden. 

XXXII.     Tcrnstromedcecc. 

Camellia  japonica,  var.  francofurtensis.  This  is  the  name  of  a  new  vari- 
ety, mentioned  in  the  May  number  of  Loudon's  Magazine,  as  having  been 
raised  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main  (Russia)  by  i.  Rintz,  Jr.,  Nurseryman  :  it  is 
stated  to  be  as  large  as  C.  reticulata,  the  fi)nii  and  colors  u})rivalle(l  (are  said 
to  be  white  with  dark  spots).  It  flowered  (or  the  first  time  last  season  ;  this 
year  it  has  flowered  again,  and  more  than  exceeded  the  great  expectations 
which  were  formed  of  its  beauty.  ]\Ir.  Rintz  thinks  it  the  handsomest  ever 
raised,  and  that  if  it  had  bloomed  in  the  splendid  green-houses  of  the  Lon- 
don nurserymen,  it  would  have  attracted  great  notice  ;  the  parents  from 
which  it  was  originated  are  not  mentioned. 
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XLIV.     E.scaU6nk(t. 

EscALLOMA  tnontevidciisis  is  figm-i'd  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for 
M;iy.  It  is  lliere  i^tatcd  as  a  green-lioiise  ])laiit,  growing-  upwards  of  eight 
feet  iiigii  ;  |ii'oduciiig  tiiaiiy  j)aniclt'S  of  flowers,  wirudi  "emit  a  powerl'iil 
fragrance  ;"  thrives  well  in  san'ly  loam  and  ])eat,  in  the  open  garden  in  Eng- 
lanil,  and  propagated  hy  cuttings  ;  tliis  is  the  only  genus  of  the  natural  order 
Escaliuuiea!;  it  consists  of  several  species,  all  of  which  are  handsome  and 
desirable  plants. 

LXXXVIII.     Eaphorhlaccfc. 

PLAGIA'NTHUS. 
sidoides.     Hook.     Sida-ldve   Plagianlhus.     A  green-liouse  shrub  ;  two  or  three 
I'cet  high  ;  with  small   whitish   dowers  appearing   in  September ;   a  native  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land.     Bot.  Mag.  t.  339G. 

A  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  lately  introduced  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  Dr.  Hooker  is  not  yet  certain,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
genus  Sida,  or  Plagianthus.  Probably  not  hardly  worth  introduc- 
tion, unless  in  Botanical  collections. — ('Bot.  Mag.,  April.) 

CLXX.     Ericucccv. 
ARBU'TUS. 
procera.     Dovg.  Herb.     Tall  arbutus  or  Strawberry  tree.     A  small  tree  ;  habit 
ot  growth  sunilar  to  other  arbutus>^s  ;   flowers  greenish   white,  api)earing  in 
May ;  introduced  from  the  North-west  coast  of  North  America.  Bot  Reg.  1. 1753. 

This  is  a  fine  species,  discovered  by  the  lamented  and  unfortunate 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  1825. 
"  In  the  garden  it  forms  an  evergreen  bush,  with  a  fine  broad  glossy 
foliage,  and  a  very  vigorous  appearance  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  care- 
fully protected  from  extreme  cold  in  winter,  and  succeeds  best 
against  a  west  wall."  The  plate  represents  a  small  branch,  termina- 
ted with  a  cluster,  or  rather  a  loose  panicled  raceme,  of  flowers, 
which  "  are  arranged  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Arbutus  Andrachne, 
to  which  species  it  is  most  nearly  allied."  The  leaves  are  broad 
oblong,  and  deeply  serrated.  Found  in  the  mountainous  and  woody 
parts  of  the  North-west  Coast. — f  Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

Rhododendron  reticulatuin  D.  Don.,  a  new  species  from  Japan,  is 
mentioned  in  the  April  number  of  Loudon's  Magazine,  as  being  in  Mr. 
Knight's  collection  ;  it  is  described  in  G.  Don's  Sijstem  of  Botany  and  Gar- 
dening, Vol,  in.  p.  846. 

3Ir.  Don,  in  tlie  above  named  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  work,  has 
adopted  a  new  division  of  the  genus  Erica,  by  his  brother,  Mr.  D,  Don.  As 
this  new  division  will  be  adopted  in  Loudon's  next  supplement  to  the  Hortus 
Britannicus,  and  as  many  of  our  readers  will  not  probably  see  the  work,  at 
least  for  some  time,  we  here  present  an  abstract  of  it.  The  genus  Erica, 
before  this  division,  consisted  of  several  hundred  species,  a  great  part  of 
which  were  botanically  distinct,  in  character  and  habit  :— 

"The  names  of  the  proposed  groups,  the  etymology  of  their  names,  and 
the  species  typical  of  the  groups,  are  the  following  : — 

Erica  (E.  ciniT;a  L.),  Gypsocallis  (etymon  not  given.  E.  vagans  L..)  P;ichysa. 
(pachys,  tliick  ;  substance  of  the  corolla.     E.  ardens  Andr.),  Ceri\mia  (kera- 
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mion,  a  little  pitcher.  E.  urccoliiris  SoJand.),  Dosmia  (desmc,  a  little  bun- 
dle ;  flowers  crowded.  E.  conferta  Jindr.),  Eurylepis  (eurijs,  broad,  lepis, 
a  scale  ;  calycine  scales  dilated.  E.  //alic;icaba  L.),  Eurystegia  (eurys,  broad, 
ste.ge,  a  cover;  calyx  large.  E.  glauca  Jindr.),  Lophandra  (lophos,  crest, 
aner  andros,  a  man  or  stamen  ;  cells  of  the  anthers  crested.  E.  pyramidalis 
jIndr.),  J.ii'improtis  (lamprotes,  splendour;  calyx  glistening.  £.  calycina  L.J, 
Callista  (kallistos,  most  beauliiul.  E.  Walker*  Andr.),  Euryloma  (eurys, 
broad,  lo7Ha,  a  margin  ;  limb  of  the  corolla  dilated.  E.  Aitoni  Willd.), 
Chona  (clwnc,  a  funnel ;  figure  of  the  corolla.  /U.  sanguinea),  Syringodea 
(syrigx  syriggos,  a  reed  or  pipe  ;  corolla  longly  tubular.  E.  vestita),  Dasy- 
jinthes  (dasys,  hairy,  antltos,  flower ;  corolla  hairy.  E.  Sparrmanni  L.), 
E'ctasis  (clitdsis,  extension;  stamens  prominent  £.  Plukenetw  L.),  Erio- 
desmia  (trion,  wool,  dcsmc,  a  little  bundle  ;  the  flowers  resemble.  E.  capi- 
tcita  L.),  Octopera  (okto,  eight,  ptra,  a  sack  ;  capsule  eight-celled.  E.  Ber- 
g'uina  L.),  Eremia  ('erc7«os,  solitary  ;  seeds  one  in  each  cell.  E.  totta  Thunb.), 
Salaxis  Salisbury  (neither  etymon  nor  type  is  given),  Calluna  Salisbuiy  (E. 
vulgaris  L.),  Bltc^ria  L.,  Andromeda  L.,  Cassiope  (Ciissiopc,  the  mother  of 
Andromeda.  Andromeda  tetragona  L.),  Cassandra  (Cassandra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  A.  calyculata  L.),  Zenobia  (Zenobia,  the  queen 
of  Palmyra,  distinguished  for  her  virtue  and  learning.  A.  speciosa  Mx.), 
Lyonia  Nutt.  (A.  paniculata  L.),  Leucothoc  (a  poetic  name.  A.  axillaris 
Sulandcr),  Pieris  (one  of  the  muses.  A  formosa  It'all.),  Phyllodoce  (one  of 
Cyreue's  attendant  nymjjhs.  A.  casriilea  L  ),  Bryiinthus  Gmclin  (Menziesia 
bryantha  Sicz.,  and  tmpetriformis  Ph.),  Daboe'cia  (Andromeda  Dabce^ca  L., 
Menziesja  poliifolia  J.).  JNIenzies/a  ferruginea  and  globularis  constitute,  it 
is  remarked,  a  genus  altogether  dissimilar,  and  to  be  referred  to  the  Rho- 
doreae." 

RHODODE'NDROiN. 

indicum;  rar.speciosum.  Showy  Indian  Rosebay.  A  green-house  shrub;  grow- 
ing from  four  to  six  feet  high ;  color  crimson,  with  dark  spots ;  flowering  in 
May;  Sweet's  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.  t.  284. 

A  splendid  hybrid,  raised  by  IMr,  Smith,  of  Coombe  Wood,  the 
seat  of  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  1830,  "  from  seed  of  R.  indi- 
cum [Azalea  indicum],  that  had  been  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of 
phosniceum."  A  very  desirable  variety  of  the  Rhododendron,  which 
we  hope  will  be  soon  introduced  into  our  gardens. — (Brit.  Fl.  Gard. 
Afril.) 

CLXXV.     LohdidcecE. 

LOCE^LIA. 

fulgens.  var.  propinqua.  New  fulgent  Lobelia.  An  herbaceous  perennial,  re- 
quiring the  protection  of  a  green-house  or  frame  during  winter ;  color  of  the 
flowers  bright  scarlet ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  root  and  by  seeds.  Fax- 
ton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  t.  52. 

This  brilliant  variety,  from  the  representation  of  the  plate,  is  a 
"  hybrid  raised  from  seeds  of  the  Lobelia  fulgens  impregnated  with 
the  pollen  of  L.  splendens.  It  partakes  of  the  character  of  both 
parents;  but  it  is  much  superior  to  either  in  manner  of  growth  and 
general  habit.  The  spikes  measure  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  in  height,  forming  elegant  pyramids." 

The  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  was  growing  in 
the  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom.  The  management  and 
propagation  of  the  plant  is  exactly  the  same  as  its  parents,  men- 
tioned at  page  56. — (Paxton's  Mag.  Bot.,  April.) 

VOL,  I. NO.  VII.  J  J 
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CCXI.     Scrophularinccc. 

RHODOCHI'TON.     Zuccarini. 
volubilo.     Zuc.     Twining  red-cloak.     A  climbing  herbaceous  plant;  flowering 
all  summer  ;  color  of  the  flowers  deep  red ;  propagated  by  seeds  and  cuttino-s; 
a  native  of  Mexico.     Bot.  Reg.  t.  175.5. 

This  desirable  and  magnificent  climbing  plant  has  been  figured, 
within  the  last  six  months,  in  five  periodicals  that  have  come  under 
our  observation  ;  first,  in  Sweet's  British  Flower  Garden,  then  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  next,  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  afterward 
the  Floricultural  Cabinet,  and  lastly,  in  the  Botanical  Register. 
This  desire  to  give  a  figure  at  the  earliest  opportunity  is  evidence 
that  it  has  great  claims  to  beauty. 

It  was  first  introduced  to  England  fi-om  the  Berlin  Garden  late  in 
1833,  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  and  has  since 
been  extensively  spread  through  the  nurseries  and  gardens  in  Bri- 
tain. It  was  originally  raised  in  the  Botanic  garden  at  Munich,  from 
seeds  collected  in  Mexico,  and  was  the  next  year  distributed  to  other 
gardens  ;  an  account  of  it  was  soon  after  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Prussian  Horticultural  Society,  a  figure  given  of  it,  and 
its  mode  of  treatment  mentioned.     This  is  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  a  climber,  and  may  be  applied  to  cover  the  walls  in  con- 
servatories, as  well  as  in  the  open  ground  during  summer.  It  pre- 
sents a  really  surprising  aspect,  when  the  outer  walls  of  a  green- 
house are  covered  with  a  screen  formed  by  its  numerous  branches, 
tinged  with  red,  and  loaded  with  the  most  beautiful  purplish-black 
flowers,  hanging  down  from  the  red  calyxes.  Out  of  every  axil,  to 
the  most  remote  part  of  the  twigs,  a  flower  takes  its  origin,  hanging 
down  from  a  long  stalk,  which  like  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and 
branches,  is  colored  red.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is,  of  all  the 
known  climbing  plants  with  which  we  cover  our  walls  during  sum- 
mer, the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful,  and  ought  to  be  particularly 
reconnnended,  as  it  is  easily  cultivated,  and  flowers  so  freely.  Its 
propagation  is  by  seeds  and  cuttings  ;  the  seeds  are  sown  in  March 
or  April,  that  the  young  plants  may  become  strong  enough  in  time 
for  planting  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  are  to  remain  during  the 
whole  summer,  until  frost  sets  in  ;  if  these  plants  are  to  be  preserved, 
they  should  be  potted  off  and  put  in  a  conservatory,  where  they 
prosper  in  a  temperature  from  43  deg.  to  48  deg.  Fahr.  They  are 
also  easily  propagated  by  cuttings." — (Bot.  Reg.,  Ajjril.) 

We  have  no  doubt  it  would  require  the  same  treatment  in  our  cli- 
mate as  the  Lophospermum — to  which  genus  Mr.  D.  Don  has  refer- 
red this  plant.  Dr.  Hooker  and  Professor  Lindley,  however,  adhere 
to  Professor  Zuccarinis'  first  name,  R.  voKibile.  The  foliage  is  simi- 
lar to  Lophospermum,  as  well  as  the  flowers  ;  but  the  Rhodochiton 
has  a  red  calyx.     We  hope  to  see  it  introduced. 

Lophospermum  erubescens  is  a  lovely  climber,  and  entitled  to  a 
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place  in  every  garden.     The  color  of  the  flower  Is  a  delicate  blush 
color,  and  they  are  produced  in  great  abundance  all  sunnner. 

Calceolaria  variety  IMajoiiana  is  fijnired  in  Ilanison's  Floriciiltural  Cabi- 
net for  April.  It  is  one  of  several  shrubby  varieties  raised  from  seed  by  H. 
Major,  near  Leeds.  The  color  is  a  rich  scarlet.  Tliis  and  other  of  the  dark 
colored  kinds  would  form  a  striking  contrast  when  grown  with  the  old  C, 
integrjfulia. 

CCXX.      Vcrbcnedcece. 

CLERODE'NDRON. 

hastatuni.  JJali.  Ilalbord-loavod  Clerodenrlron.  A  stove  plant ;  grnwirtg  from 
five  to  six  feet  in  lieight ;  flowers  greenish  white  ;  appearing  in  October ;  a 
native  of  Sylpet  in  India.     Bot.  Mag-,  t.  3306. 

This  is  stated  as  "  a  valuable  acquisition"  to  the  stove.  The 
flowers  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  IMirabilis  longiflora  ;  but 
are  arranged  in  panicles,  and,  contrasted  with  the  fine  large  foliage  of 
the  plant,  have  an  elegant  appearance.  Dr.  Hooker  states  that  not 
even  a  quarto  plate  would  have  done  justice  to  the  subject.  Dis- 
covered by  INIr.  Smith,  and  the  seed  sent  to  England  by  Dr.  Wallich 
of  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Calcutta. — (Bot.  Mag.,  April?) 

CCXXXVIII.     AmaryllidecB. 
EU^RYCLES. 
Cunninghamii.     Jlrt.    Small  flowered  Eurycles,  or  Brisbane  Lily.     A  green- 
house bulb  ;  flowers  white  ;  a  native  of  New  South  Wales.    Bot.  Mag.  t.  3339. 

A  beautiful  species  of  the  genus  Eurycles,  which  now  consists  of 
three  species  ;  it  was  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  by  Allan 
Cunningham  ;  flowers  white,  in  heads  of  from  four  to  six  flowers, 
on  a  scape  about  a  foot  in  height ;  bulb  tunicated,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut. — (Bot.  Mag.,  April.) 

CCLXVIL     Asplwdelea:. 
DRAC^^NA. 

terminalis.  The  Sandwich  Island  Tea-Plant.  A  stove  plant,  growing  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  flowers  pink  or  white  ;  propagated  by  seeds  or 
truncheons  of  the  stem  ;   native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.     Bot.  Reg.  t.  1749. 

"  One  of  the  most  graceful  of  arborescent  stove  plants,  where 
there  is  sufficient  height  for  it  to  rear  its  slender  stem  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  ten  or  twelve  feet."  It  is  stated  in  appearance  to  resemble 
a  palm  ;  and  although  it  is  not  found  "  to  be  one  of  that  princely 
tribe,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  serves  to  connect  the  chain 
of  vegetation,  by  bringing  the  asparagus  in  contact  with  the  cabbage 
palm." 

It  is  a  valuable  plant  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  eating,  and  also  for  making  an  intoxicating  liquor,  which 
is  much  drank  ;  a  good  beer,  it  is  said,  may  be  made  from  it ;  and 
the  juice,  when  boiled  down,  makes  a  good  substitute  for  sugar. 


260  Short  Communication. 

As  the  following  may  be  interesting  to  the  public  and  to  many  of 
our  readers,  we  copy  it  from  the  Register,  where  it  is  also  extracted 
from  Ellis's  work  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

'•We  should  think  it  an  excellent  antiscorbutic,  and  as  such,  use- 
ful to  ships  in  long  voyages.  Captains  visiting  the  Society  Islands, 
frequently  procure  large  quantities  of  it  to  make  beer  with  during 
their  voyage,  as  it  will  keep  good  six  weeks  or  two  months,  after  it 
is  baked.  On  my  return  in  the  American  ship  Russell,  Captain 
Coleman,  he  procured  a  quantity  that  had  been  baked  at  Rurutu, 
near  the  Society  Islands,  and  brought  it  round  Cape  Horn.  It  lasted 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  would  probably  have  kept  longer,  as  the  only 
change  we  perceived  during  that  time  was  a  slight  degree  of  acidity 
in  the  taste.  Cattle,  sheep  and  goats  are  fond  of  the  leaves  ;  and  as 
they  contain  more  nutriment  than  any  other  indigenous  vegetable, 
and  may  be  kept  on  board  ships  several  weeks,  they  are  certainly 
the  best  provender  that  can  be  procured  in  the  Islands  for  stock 
taken  to  sea." 

The  plate  represents  a  terminal  panicle  of  flowers,  which  must 
have  a  grand  appearance  when  flowering  among  other  stove  plants, 
— (Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 


Art.  IX.     SJiort  Communication. 


RoBiNiA  hispida  var.  A  new  variety  of  the  rose  acacia  was  lately 
exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  old  one  ;  the  original  plant  was  imported 
from  Liverpool,  under  the  name  of  the  "new  rose  acacia:"  it  is  free 
from  that  hairiness  which  covers  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  R. 
hispida  ;  the  flowers  are  also  produced  in  more  dense  clusters,  and 
of  rather  better  formation  ;  in  respect  to  its  growth  and  hardiness,  it 
is  similar  to  the  latter  ;  it  should  be  extensively  cultivated  ;  perhaps 
few  persons  are  aware  that,  if  the  branches  of  the  acacia  are  cut  in 
after  the  first  bloom,  they  will  flower  finely  in  August. 

Yours,  J.  K. 

June  22,  1835. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.  Tlie  Gardener' s  Ulao-azinc,  and  Register  of  Rural  and  Do- 
mestic Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq  ,  F.  L.  S. 
H.  S.  &c.  In  monthly  8vo.  numbers,  Is.  Gd.  each.  No.  LXI., 
for  April. 

The  first  article  is  a  continuation  of  notes  on  "  Gardens  and 
Country  Seats,"  by  the  conductor  ;  exceedingly  interesting,  but 
does  not  contain  any  very  useful  information  to  our  readers. 

Art  2  is  a  "  Working  Plan,  for  laying  out  and  planting  a  subur- 
ban flower-garden,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,"  by  the 
conductor.  "  Our  object,"  he  says,  "  in  giving  this  design  is,  to 
show  in  what  manner  some  variety  of  form  may  be  given  to  flower 
beds,  in  a  case  w-here  scarcely  any  circumstance  is  propitious;  and 
also  to  show  that,  in  planting  these  beds,  a  considerable  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs  may  be  employed,  so  as  greatly  to  enhance  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  scenery." 

The  plan  is  very  excellent,  and  although  it  would  not  probably 
be  exactly  adopted  by  any  one  in  laying  out  a  garden,  yet  it  gives  a 
good  idea  of  w'hat  constitutes  beautiful  arrangement  of  a  very  large 
number  of  species  and  varieties  of  plants,  so  as  to  combine  the  useful 
with  the  interesting  and  beautiful,  without  creating  confusion,  or 
inelegant  forms.  We  should  be  happy  to  copy  the  plan  into  our 
Magazine,  but  as  it  takes  up  two  pages,  and  could  not  be  executed 
without  great  expense,  we  must  forego  the  pleasure. 

It  represents  a  plan  of  a  piece  of  land  fifty  feet  in  width,  and 
tw^o  hundred  feet  deep — a  walk  runs  very  nearly  parallel  wdth  the 
boundary  line  (with  the  exception  of  being  curved  at  the  corners,  and 
one  or  two  other  gentle  curves)  around  the  whole  garden  ;  on  the 
turf,  between  the  walk  and  the  fence,  a  choice  collection  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  shrubs  and  trees  are  planted  :  the  lawn  occupies  the 
whole  space  between  the  walks,  and  nearly  ihe  length  of  the  garden; 
near  the  edges  of  the  walks  are  also  planted,  herbaceous  plants, 
shrubs,  trees,  &;c.,  in  groups  of  diversified  forms. 

"  In  the  disposition  of  the  trees,  the  object  is,  to  preserve  an  irre- 
gular-sided vista  along  the  centre  of  the  lawn  ;  to  break  the  formality 
of  the  straight  lines  of  the  walks  and  fences  on  each  side  of  it ;  to 
conceal  the  termination  of  the  lawn,  and  hide  the  asparagus  beds  ; 
[which  occupy  the  extreme  end  of  the  garden  the  whole  width ;] 
and  to  vary  and  partially  conceal  the  scenery  of  the  neighboring  side 
gardens  and  of  the  country  beyond," 
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"The  principle  of  guidance  in  the  selection  and  disposition  of  the  shrubs 
is,  partly  to  coiiperate  with  the  above  object;  bnt  ])rincipally  to  produce  an 
agreeable  variety  of  flowsrs  and  foliage  thronghoiit  tlie  whole  space,  and 
during  every  month  in  the  year.  For  this  purpose,  certain  evergreens  (such 
as  the  laurustinus),  and  certain  flowering  shrubs  (such  as  ihe  China  rose),  are 
distributed  throughout ;  the  same  variety  of  the  species  not  being  repeated, 
but  different  varieties.  Tiiere  are  also  shrubs  for  flowering  at  every  season 
of  the  year:  such  as  tlie  Chimonanthus  and  Cydonia  jap6nica  for  autumn 
and  winter;  the  niezereon  for  early  sjiring;  the  conimou  azalea  and  rhodo- 
dendron for  the  bfgjnning  of  summer;  the  clethra  for  August;  and  the 
arbutus  and  wych  hazel  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The  whole  of  the 
trees  and  shrulis  are  of  kinds  which  do  not  require  peat  earth,  and  may  be 
purchased  at  moderate  [)rices." 

The  following  is  the  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  enumerated  to  orna- 
ment the  garden  ;  they  are  all  hardy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
kinds ;  and  as  the  list  may  be  useful  to  gentlemen  planting  lawns 
or  pleasure  grounds,  we  give  it  entire. 

Tlie  prices  are  put  to  each  plant  as  they  are  to  be  obtained  in 
England ;  but  as  they  vary  considerable  from  those  of  our  nursery- 
men, we  have  altered  them  as  they  may  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  or  New  York  ;  some  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  catalogues. 
Those  which  are  tender  and  need  protection  are  marked  thus  *. 

"1.  Pyrus  spectabilis,  the  showy-flowered  Chinese  crab  tree,  50  cents. 

2.  Quercus  iMex,  the  evi-rgreen  oak,  $1. 

3.  Thuja  occidentalis,  the  American  arbor  vita?,  50  cents. 

4.  *Z<aurus  nobilis,  the  sweet  bay,  75  cents. 

5.  Junlperus  virginiana,  the  red  cedar,  50  cents. 

C  Cytisus  iaburnum,  the  common  laburnum,  50  cents. 

7.  Pyrus  aucuparia,  the  mountain  ash. 

8.  Pavm  rubra,  the  red-flowered  small  horsechcsnut. 

9.  Pyrus  pimiatifida,  the  cut-leaved  sorb. 

10.  CVatas^gus  odoratissima,  the  sweet-scented  hawthorn. 

11.  Cratae^gus  Aionia,  the  aronia  (yellow-lruited)  hawthorn,  50  cents. 

12.  CratJE^gus  Criis-galli,  the  cockspur  hawthorn,  25  cents. 

13.  Cratae^gus  tanacetifolia,  the  tansy-leav<id  hawthorn,  50  cents. 

14.  CratjB^gus  cordata,  the  heart-leaved  hawthorn,  25  cents. 

15.  B/'rberis  aristata,  tlie  awned-leaved  berberry. 

16.  C'ratse^gus  Criis-galli  var.  ^alicifolia,  the  willow-leaved  .cockspur  haw- 

thorn. 

17.  Ciata3^gus  coccinea,  the  scarlet-fruited  hawthorn,  25  cents. 

18.  CratffiVus  Azarblus,  the  azarole  hawthorn,  50  cents. 

19.  Cratse^gus  nigra,  the  black-fruited  hawthorn. 

20.  CratsB^gus  Oxyacantha  var.  flava,  the  yellow-fruited  hawthorn, 37.i  cents. 

21.  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  the  Kentucky  coftee  tree,  .50  cents. 

22.  Piptanthus  nepalensis,  the  Nepal  piptanthus. 

23.  Kcilreuterm  paniculata,  the  panicled-flowering  koslreuteria,  50  cents. 

24.  Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  the  tulip  tree,  50  cents. 

25.  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  the  three-thorned  honey  locust,  37^  cents. 
2G.  Aildnlus  glandulosa,  llie  ailanto,  75  cents. 

27.  Cercis  AS'iliquastrum,  the  Judas  tree,  37.]  cents. 

28.  C'erasus  virginiana,  the  Virginian  bird-cherry,  50  cents. 

29.  Cytisus  alphius,  the  Scotch  laburnum,  50  cents. 

30.  Robinm  viscosa,  the  glutinous  locust,  25  cents. 

31.  Cratse^gus  Oxyacantha,  the  scarlet-flowered  hawthorn,  25  cents. 
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39.  CratfE^gus  Oxyacaiitlia  flure  plcno,  the  double-flowered  liavvtlioiii,  50cts. 

33.  *3Iagii6h'nt  con^inciia,  tlie  Yiilaii  iiiagiiolia,  $2. 

34.  Cytisiis  Labmiium  incisiiin,  tlie  cut-leaved  laburnum. 

35.  Robinirt  liispida,  tiie  rose  acacia,  37.^  cents. 

36.  Ptclea  trifoliata,  the  tluee-leaved  shrubby  trefoil,  25  cents. 

37.  Cerasus  Mahideb,  the  pi-rfumed  cherry. 

38.  Aineldnchier  Butryapiuin,  tl)o  snowy-flowered  anielanchier,  50  cents. 

39.  Cerasus  Padus,  the  bird-cherry,  50  cents. 

40.  Cerasus  seniperflorens,  the  All  Saint's  cherry. 

41.  iJetula  alba  pendula,  the  weeping  birch,  50  cents. 

42.  Pyrus  americana,  the  American  nioinitain  ash,  50  cents. 

43.  Cerasus  nigra,  tlie  black-barked  cherry,  25  cents. 

44.  Cotoneaster  fligida,  the  frigid  cotoneaster. 

45.  Pyrus  bollwylleriana,  the  Bollwyller  pear. 

46.  Sojo/iora  japunica,  the  Japan  sopliora,  $1. 

47.  TJiospyros  virginiana,  the  Virginian  lote  tree,  .50  cents. 

48.  Cerasus  lusitanica,  the  Portugal  laurel,  50  cents. 

49.  Megiindo  frashut'uVium,  the  ash-leaved  box  eider. 

50.  ^rcer  rubrum,  the  red  maple,  50  cents. 

51.  Taxodium  distichum,  the  deciduous  cypress,  .50  cents. 

52.  .E'sculus  carnea,  the  carnation-flowered  horse-ciiesiiut,  $1. 

53.  riex  .'Jquifolium  var.,  the  common  holly,  with  smooth-edged  leaves,  $1A. 

54.  Salisburicf  adiuntifulia,  the  maidenhair  tree,  $2. 

5.5.  Gieditschm  horrida,  the  iiorrid-spined  honey  locust,  $1. 

56.  Aristoteh'rt  Mc'icqui,  the  Maccpii  tree. 

57.  Primus  domestica  niyrobalana,  the  Myrobalan  plum. 

58.  Haiesia  tetraptera,  the  snowdroj)  tree,  50  cents. 

59.  Catulpa  syringa-i'oWa,  the  catalpa,  50  cents. 

60.  jEuonymus  laiitalius,  the  broad-leaved  spindle  tree,  50  cents. 

61.  r\ex  opaca,  the  opaque-leaved  holly,  25  cents. 

62.  Virgilia  lutea,  the  yellow-flowered  virgillia,  50  cents. 

63.  JVegundo  /raxinifulium  crispum,  the  curled-leaved  Ix-x  elder. 

64.  IMagnoh'a  acuminata,  the  pointed-leaved  magnolia,  .50  cents. 

65.  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  the  maple-leaved  litiuitkunber,  25  cents. 

66.  wiuiygdalus  communis,  the  common  almond,  37^  cents. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Evergreen  Shrubs  : — 

67.  Cupressus  sempervhens,  the  evergreen  Cyprus,  75  cents. 

68.  .4'rbutus  [7"nedo,  the  common  and  scarlet  arbutus,  50  cents,  8  plants. 

69.  Phillyrea  angustifr)lia,  the  narrow-leaved  phillyrea. 

70.  iJhamnus  ^41atcrnus,  the  common  alaternus. 

71.  riex  -'Jquifolium  var.,  variegated  hollies,  $1,  23  plants. 

72.  *Cerasus  Laurocerasus  var.,  variegated  laurel,  50  cents. 

73.  ilhododendron  ponticutn  and  catavvbiense,  hardy  rhododendrons,  $1,, 

6  plants. 

74.  *Escall6nirt  rubra,  the  red  escallonia,  $1. 

75.  Cratse^gus  Pyracantha,  the  evergreen  hawthorn,  50  cents. 

76.  *Jlucuba  japouica,  tbe  coiiunon  aucuba,  .*1. 

77.  Juniperus  suecica,  the  Swedish  juniper,  50  cents. 

78.  iJuxus  sempervirens  var.,  variegated  box  of  difli-rent  sorts,  50  cents. 

79.  *Cistus  sp.,  the  rock  rose  of  diflerent  sort.**,  2  plants. 

80.  *Fiburnum  Tuius,  the  laurustinus  of  different  sorts,  50  cents,  8  plants. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Deciduous  Shrubs  : — 

81.  /)aphne  Mezircum,  the  common  niezcreon,  white,  red,  and  autumn- 

flowering,  25  cents,  3  plants. 

82.  Chimonanthus  fragrant,  the  fragrant  chimonanthws,  75  cents,  2  plants. 
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83.  iJunaiiR'Iis  virpiiica,  the  wych  hazel,  25  cents. 

84.  CalyiMiitliiis  fljriila,  the  Carolina  allspice,  50  cents. 

85.  Syringa  viiljraris  alba,  the  white  lilac,  50  cents. 

8().  Sjiringa  vnlgaris  puri)urea,  the  purple  lilac,  37^  cents. 

87.  Si/r'rnga  pcrsica,  the  Persian  lilac,  50  cents. 

88.  Fihurnuni  O'puliis  rosea,  the  Guelder  rose,  or  snowball  tree,  25  cents. 

89.  Cytisns  aibns,  the  white  broom. 

90.  Spirse^a  bella,  the  beautiful  spira?a,  $1. 

91.  Colutea  crueiita,  the  bloody  bladder  senna,  50  cents. 

92.  CoronUla  E'merus,  the  scorpion  senna,  25  cents. 

93.  Azalea  ponlica,  the  common  yellow  azalea,  $1. 

94.  Symphoria  racemosa,  the  snowberry,  50  cents. 

95.  Spartium  jiinceum,  the  Spanish  bioom,  50  cents. 

96.  Cydonia  japonica,  the  Japan  quince,  $1. 

97.  Clcth-a  alnifolia,  the  alder-leaved  clethra,  25  cents. 

98.  /ifibiscus  syriacus  var.,  the  althaea  frutex,  37^  cents. 

99.  R/bes  sanguineurn,  the  red-flowered  currant,  $1. 

100.  Ribes  aureum,  the  yellow-flowered  currant,  50  cents. 

"The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Climbing  Shrubs  for  covering  the  privy, 
summer-house,  a  part  of  the  boundary  wall  and  porch,  and  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  house : — 

101.  Caprifolium  flexuosnm,  the  Chinese  honeysuckle,  75  cents,  4  plants. 

102.  Conunon  twining  honeysuckles  of  sorts,  37  cents,  (j  plants. 

103.  Clematis  and  .^tragene  of  sorts,  37  cents  to  $1,  6  plants. 

104.  iycium  bdrliarum,  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  tea  tree,  25  cents. 

105.  /asminum  oflicinale,  the  common  jasmine,  25  cents. 
10(3.  Ampelopsis  ^ederacea,  the  five-leaved  ivy. 

107.  Rosa  multiflora,  and  *Grevillei,  the  many  flowered  and  Greville's  rose, 

!j;l,  2  plants. 

108.  *  Wistaria  Consequana,  Consequa's  wistaria,  $2. 

109.  Giant  ivy,  and  Ayrshire  rose,  50  cents,  4  plants. 

"According  to  the  above  enumeration,  there  need  not  be  a  dozen  dupli- 
cates in  ihe  garden  ;  for,  though  there  are  some  of  the  species  repeated  (such 
as  tiie  laurustinus,  the  Cydonia  japonica,  the  Chinese  rose,  &c.),  different 
varieties  of  each  species  may  be  chosen.  The  herbaceous  plants  may  be 
selected  on  the  same  priiici|)le;  so  that,  in  this  small  garden  of  not  quite  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  nearly  800  different  kinds  of  ornamental  plants  may  be 
exhibited. 

"  As  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  not  crowded  together,  no  thinning  out  will  be 
required  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years,  provided  the  pruning-knife  be  pro- 
perly applied  ;  but  the  space  for  the  herbaceous  plants  will  be  diminished 
every  year :  for  which  reason  we  would  recommend  annuals  and  biennials 
to  be  sown  nearest  to  the  shrubs  or  trees;  and  the  perennials  planted  only 
in  the  open  spaces,  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  for  several 
years. 

"  In  disposing  of  herbaceous  plants  in  mixed  borders  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
like  those  in  the  design  before  us,  perha|)s  the  only  practical  mode  is,  to  en- 
deavor to  have  some  plants  in  flower  throughout  the  whole  garden,  and  of 
different  colors,  every  month  in  the  year.  By  the  aid  of  our  tables  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  this  may  be  very  easily  accomplished." 

About  sixty  different  sorts  of  Roses  are  marked  upon  the  plan, 
but  the  number  may  be  increased,  by  diminishing  the  hst  of  herba- 
ceous plants. 

Art.  VII.  contains  some  remarks  on  Rogers's  "Fruit  Cultivator," 
lately  published.     In  this,  the  writer  states  that,  the  degeneracy  of 
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the  Golden  pippin  has  been  a  fertile  subject  of  discussion  among  or- 
chardists  during  the  last  thirty  years,  since  Mr.  Knight  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  its  degeneracy  from  old  age.  The  following  remarks  by 
Mr.  Rogers  are  then  given : — 

"Tlip  Golden  [jippin  beii)<r  one  of  our  most  useful  and  esteemed  Imrdy 
fruits,  the  author  trusts  lie  will  be  forgiven  for  entering  more  at  large;  into  its 
history  and  mtmagement  llian  lie  lias  thought  necessary  in  the  preceding  no- 
tices of  otiier  inferior  kinds  of  a|)ples,  ei-|)eclally  as  there  has  been,  lor  several 
years  past,  an  idea  prevali-nt,  tiiat  this  country  was  about  to  lose  this  fine 
Iriiit  for  ever.  In  Rlr.  Knight's  Treatise  on  Orcliard  Fruit,  the  doctrine  was 
first  broached,  that  all  our  varieties  and  subvarieties  of  fruits  have  but  a 
temporary  existence.  They  are  raised  from  seed,  flourish  li)r  an  imcertain 
number  of  years,  and,  afrer  arriving  at  their  maximum  of  health  and  fertility, 
gradually  sink  to  decay,  and  at  length  disajipear.  Taking  this  idea  as  a  rule, 
the  golden  pippin  was  judged  to  be  in  this  last  stage  of  existence  ;  and  it  was 
predicted,  that  not  only  were  the  old  full-grown  trees  to  disappear,  but  all  tlie 
young  ones,  lately  worked  from  them,  would  perish  also.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  a  great  majority  of  the  old  Gohlen  jiippin  trees  in  Herefordshire, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were,  about  ihe  time  Mr.  Knight  wrote  his 
treatise,  in  an  apjiarent  state  of  decay  ;  and,  moreover,  that  young  trees  of 
the  same  sort  could  but  with  ditliculty  be  made  to  growand  bear  so  treelyas 
they  had  previously  done.  These  f-iilures,  however,  were  accounted  for  in 
another  way  than  that  j)ropounded  by  Mr.  Knight.  It  was  observed,  that  the 
old  trees,  having  [irobably  all  been  jilantefl  about  the  same  time,  and  lia\ing 
arrived  at  their  natural  period  of  healtiiy  existence,  were,  like  all  other  trees, 
falling  to  decay  from  sheer  old  age;  and  that  the  contemporaneous  weakness 
and  del)ility  of  the  young  lately  planted  trees  were  caused  by  a  careless 
choice  of  grafts,  by  working  them  on  impro|)er  stocks,  and  planting  them  in 
old  worn-out  soil,  instead  of  in  fresh,  well-trenched,  light,  loamy  situations. 
This  latter  opinion  was  the  more  feasible,  because  there  were  many  middle- 
aged  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  in  full  vigor  and 
bearing;  and  though  young  plants  pitted  in  old  gardens  and  orchards  were 
unthrifty,  such  as  were  properly  planted  in  newly  broken-up  ground,  provided 
they  were  worked  on  the  best  crab  stocks,  succeeded  as  well  as  ever. 

"  This  being  the  opinion  of  the  author  respecting  the  failure  of  the  old 
Golden  pippin,  and  other  old  sorts  of  apjdes,  he  gave  the  subject  his  best 
consideration,  and  set  about  proving  how  fiir  his  own  conjectures  were  well 
or  ill  founded  ;  and,  after  the  experience  of  forty  years,  he  has  come  to  the 
following  conclusion  ;  viz.,  that  if  crab  stocks  be  raised  from  the  most  healthy 
wild  trees,  properly  treated,  and  planted  out  in  the  nursery,  and  worked  with 
the  tnost  healthy  moderate  sized  scions,  cut  from  the  top  of  .sound  healthy 
trees,  and,  when  fit  for  final  transplantation,  be  placed  on  well-trenchcti  light 
fresh  loam,  having  a  dry  bottom  of  rock  or  chalk,  the  trees  will  assrredly 
prosper  without  fear  of  disappointment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  grafts  be 
taken  indiscriminately  from  any  tree,  or  from  any  part  of  a  tree,  and  placed 
either  on  free  or  paradise  stocks,  the  young  trees  so  raised  will,  nine  times 
out  of  twelve,  be  in  some  respect  or  other  defective  ;  and  partiridarly  if  they 
be  not  afterwards  jilanted  in  their  favorite  soil,  where  their  wood  would  not 
be  sufficiently  ripened. 

"The  Gulden  ijippin  rerpiires  a  dry  and  moderately  warm  climate.  The 
best  fruit  are  produced  in  Normandy  on  the  (^mtinent,  in  Sussex  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  walls  in  Scotland.  The  south  of  France  is  too  warm,  and 
the  richer  counties  of  England  and  Ireland  are  too  moist.  This  apple  is 
siifiposed  to  have  been  fust  raised  at  rarham  Park,  on  the  south  Downs  of 
Sussex. 

"It  has  been  noticed  of  late  years,  that  neither  the  Gulden  pippin  nor 
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Nonpareil  keep  so  well  as  formerly.  The  author  well  remembers,  that,  sixty 
years  ago,  hotli  these  kinds  of  apples  were  plentiful  in  May  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
at  present.  This  is  attributable  to  two  causes ;  our  summers  lately  being  more 
moist,  and  perhaps  too  many  free  and  paradise  stocks  used  in  the  nurseries. 
It  has  been  deeitied  a  good  practice  to  raise  the  Golden  pippin  from  cuttings 
or  layers.  This  plan  is  quite  practicable  ;  and  some  practitioners  have  been 
very  successful  in  raising  ])lants  from  cuttings,  intended  for  potting.  Trees 
may  also  be  raised  by  layers  from  stools  kejjt  on  purpose  in  tlie  nursery." 

Mr.  Rogers  recommends  Millett's  Mignonne  peach,  for  forcing  in 
pots  or  boxes.  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  the  late  Lord  Cremorne, 
at  Chelsea,  kept  all  his  in  tubs  or  boxes,  like  orange  trees,  for  years, 
and  supported  them  chiefly  by  the  use  of  liquid  manure.  This  was 
composed  of  soft  water,  horse  droppings,  and  a  little  soot.  The  sorts 
Mr.  Brown  considered  best  for  growing  and  forcing  in  this  manner 
were,  the  French  Mignonne,  Violette  hatif,  Early  admirable.  Mil- 
let's Mignonne  ;  and,  for  later  fruit,  the  Bellegarde. 

In  the  Review  Department  we  find  notices  of  the  three  first  annual 
Addresses  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
We  had  the  opportunity  last  fill  of  sending  these  pamphlets  to  the  edi- 
tor, with  others,  by  a  friend,  thinking  it  would  be  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  the  authors  of  the  addresses,  as,  also,  a  great  pleasure  to  our 
Horticulturists,  to  let  our  transatlantic  friends  see  how  rapidly  we  are 
progressing  in  the  various  departments  of  gardening,  literary  as  well 
as  scientific.  The  reviewer  says,  "  These  Addresses  are  eloquent 
and  exceedingly  well  written.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  independent 
and  patriotic  spirit  displayed  hi  the  toasts,  and  in  the  explanatory 
sentences  which  accompanied  the  different  epithets." 

In  our  last  we  were  obliged  to  omit  our  review  of  the  March 
number  of  this  Magazine  ;  it  being  in  type,  we  now  present  it  to  our 
readers.  The  1st  article  in  this  number  is  "an  excursion  in  search 
of  OrchldecE,  up  the  river  Masseroni"  in  Demerara.  By  Mr. 
Henchman. 

"  After  a  tedious  passage,"  he  says,  "of  nearly  two  months,  it  was  with 
great  pleasure,  and  in  the  highest  spirits,  that  I  landed  in  Georgetown, 
Demerara,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1834.  The  appearance  of  Demerara 
from  the  sea  is  by  no  means  inviting,  nothing  being  visible  except  a  dense 
mass  of  mangrove  bushes,  many  of  which  are  growing  within  the  limits 
reached  by  tlie  tide.  Justly  has  Demerara  been  called  the  land  of  mud : 
not  a  grain  of  sand,  not  a  single  rock  does  it  present,  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  a  few  cocoa-nut  and  cabbage  palms,  and  a  tall  chimney 
or  two,  which  are  visible,  at  intervals,  along  the  coast,  one  could  scarcely 
credit  that  such  a  spot  could  have  been  selected  for  a  European  settlement." 

On  the  13th  of  April  he  sailed  for  the  Ampa  creek  : — 
"  Ampa  is  situate  about  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Essequi- 
bo  ;  and  there  being  inany  Indians  who  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
Ampa,  Mr.  Mackie  promised  to  procure  some  to  paddle  me  up  the  river. 
The  majestic  Essequibo  is  said  to  contain  from  three  to  four  himdred  islands. 
Among  the  largest  are  Laguon  and  Wakenham,  which  produce,  perhaps, 
half  the  sugar  exported  from  Demerara.  Higher  up  are  Hog  Island  and 
Fort  Island  ;  the  latter  of  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
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ment,  and  on  vvliich  an  old  fort  and  a  bori)l)-i)ioof  majrazine,  in  perfect  re- 
pair, ar«  still  rLMiiaining.  These,  and  many  other  large  islands,  are  thieUly 
interspersed  with  smaller  ones,  exhibiting  every  possible  variety  of  size  and 
shape,  of  whieh  the  ehief  beauty  consists  in  their  being,  one  and  all,  covered 
with  vegetation  to  the  water's  edge." 

After  proceeding  up  the  river  Masseroni  several  miles,  Mr.  Hench- 
man, with  his  six  or  eight  Indians,  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
about  6  o'clock,  for  the  night ;  his  account  of  his  night's  repose,  is 
exceedingly  interesting : — 

"The  sun  sets  in  Demerara  from  six  to  a  quarter  past,  and  in  ton  minutes 
after,  ])erfect  darkn.iss  succeeds:  so  that  our  dinner  was  eaten  by  the  light 
of  our  fire  :  and  about  seven  o'clock  we  all  turned  into  our  hammocks  ;  the 
Indians  soon  sinking  into  their  slight  watchful  repose,  while  I  was  thinking 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  the  discoveries  made,  and  treasures  collected,  and 
forming  jilaiis  for  future  expeditions.  It  sometimes  ]iap])ened  that  I  awoke 
in  the  night,  and  found  myself  swinging  in  my  hammock  between  two  trees; 
the  moon,  perhaps,  shining  full  upon  my  lace  ;  the  silence  of  tlie  night  and 
the  solitude  of  the  Ibrest  urdjroken,  s^ave  by  the  dull  sound  of  the  waters  as 
they  foamed  over  the  rocks  ;  tlie  roar  of  the  jaguar,  as  he  roamed  through 
the  bush  in  search  of  his  prey  ;  the  shrHl  cry  of  the  ourang-ontang,  which 
seemed  to  thrill  through  me ;  the  still  more  disagreeable  moan  of  the  baboon  ; 
or  any  of  the  other  noises  peculiar  to  the  bush  :  and  one  whose  imagination 
was  at  work  nn'ght  have  fancied,  as  the  light  land  breeze  whistled  gently 
through  the  trees,  or  disturbed  a  few  of  the  dry  leaves,  that  the  bushmaster 
was  wreathing  himself  round  one  of  the  brancdies  of  the  tree  which  sup- 
ported the  hammock  ;  or  that  some  other  of  the  many  large  snakes  with 
which  this  country  abounds  was  trailing  its  colossal  body  beneath.  This 
combination  of  sounds,  till  the  senses  became  accustomed  to  it,  produced  a 
feeling  of  mixed  pleasure  and  pain  ;  nor  was  this  diminished  by  the  flapping 
of  the  wings  of  the  large  vampire  bat,  as  he  occ.isionally  passed  within  a  fe\v 
inches  of  my  nose  ;  for  I  candidly  admit  that,  though  the  presence  of  this 
bird  or  beast  did  not  give  me  any  mieasiness,  I  did  not,  like  the  immortal 
Watcrton,  feel  any  peculiar  wish  to  experience,  when  I  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  pleasure  of  finding  that  my  great  toe  had  been  punctured  by  this 
treacherous  foe,  and  that  I  had  lost  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood 
through  its  agency.  If  anything  more  could  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
interest  which  a  European  must  feel  in  such  a  situation,  he  need  only  reflect 
on  the  beings  who  are  sleeping  around  him,  i)art  of  whom  are  in  a  state  of 
entire  barbarism  ;  while  the  others,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  savage,  add  but 
too  often  the  acquired  vices  of  the  unfortunate  negro." 

"  On  the  23d,  I  reached  the  Indian  settlement  of  Wamokai,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  700  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo  ;  and  I  deter- 
mined, with  much  regret,  to  retrace  my  course,  after  one  more  day's  pro- 
gress up  the  river;  for  the  limited  s;)ace  of  my  canoe  was  already  pretty 
well  filled  with  specimens  of  Orchide.-B  which  I  had  collected.  The  Mas- 
seroni, for  about  400  or  .500  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Essequibo, 
abounds  in  rapids,  and  in  falls,  none  of  which  possess  more  than  |)erliaps  5 
ft.  or  6  ft.  of  perpendicular  fall ;  yet  there  is  often  a  succession  of  small  falls, 
which  renders  the  descent  of  the  river  sufficiently  dangerous.  Some  of  the 
principal  of  these  falls  are,  Waranambo,  Amaii,  Wajiojiekai,  Sarpua,  Paro- 
kas,  and  Tekie,  which  are  the  last  and  most  dangerous.  In  proceeding  up 
the  river,  the  canoe  was  hauled  up  over  sonu;  ])art  «f  the  rocks,  where  there 
was  but  a  small  body  of  water.  I  used  to  laugh  much  at  the  Indians,  as 
they  were  floundering  about  in  the  water,  hauling  and  shoving  at  the  canoe; 
but  I  was  given  to  understand  that  they  ex|)ccted  to  have  the  laugh  against 
me  in  descending  or  shooting  the  falls,  for  which  process  the  main  fall  is 
always  chosen,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  sunken  rocks  :  and  I  candidly  own 
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that,  aUlioi)j;h  my  face  sliowed  the  iittiiost  composure  to  the  Indians,  I  cer- 
tainly thought,  when  shoutiii^j  the  falls  of  TeUie,  that  I  stood  a  good  chance 
of  losing  the  produce  of  my  labors,  and  jierhaps  my  life,  as  I  can  only  swim, 
like  a  stone,  to  the  bottom.  At  the  (alls  of  Tekic  the  river  falls  about  6  ft., 
nearly  perj)endicular  ;  and,  the  channel  being  narrow,  the  ra])idity  and  rush 
of  the  water  is  very  great.  About  40  it.  below  the  fall  the  river  makes  a 
sudden  curve,  occasioned  by  a  line  of  pointed  rocks  stretching  out  from  the 
shore  ;  and,  as  the  canoe,  imj)elled  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  the  uni- 
ted exertions  of  tiie  Indians,  who  are  obliged  to  paddle  hard  to  keep  steering 
on  the  canoe,  dashes  like  Hghtuing  down  the  fall,  it  ajipears  that  it  must  be 
inevitably  dashed  on  the  rocks,  which  are  immediately  under  its  bows:  but 
a  single  turn  of  the  steersman's  paddle  causes  the  light  oliedient  canoe  to 
swing  round  broadside  to  the  rocks ;  and  a  strong  sweep  of  the  paddle  takes 
it  far  out  of  danger.  But  think  not  that  we  escaped  altogether  free  ;  for,  in 
coming  round  in  the  boiling  surf,  a  wave  struck  the  side  of  the  canoe,  and 
filled  her  half  full  of  water,  though,  fortunately  for  me,  the  water,  being 
fresh,  did  not  much  injure  my  plants.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  f  reached 
Ampa  again  in  safety  ;  and,  althougfi,  dining  that  time,  1  had  lived  upon 
fresh  fish,  without  salt  (the  Indians  having  left  behind  the  salt  I  had  pro- 
cured in  Georgetown),  and  a  little  bitter  cassava  bread,  with  pm"e  water  to 
wash  it  down,  I  never  enjoyed  myself  more  in  my  lifetime,  and  was  only 
sorry  that  circumstances  prevented  my  following  the  course  of  this  beautiful 
river  to  its  source." 

Mr.  Henchman  collected  many  new  species  of  the  Orchidese, 
most  of  which  survived  the  voyage  to  England,  and  are  now  "  in  a 
thriving  condition." 

Art.  2.     Design  9th,  for  a  Kitchen  Garden  of  four  acres. 
A  good  plan  ;  but,  like  all  the  series,  not  interesting  to  our  read- 
ers, without  the  accompanying  plate. 

Art.  3.     Design  for  the  Pleasure    Grounds,  Floiver   Garden,  and  Kitchen 
Garden  of  a  Mansion. 

A  plan  furnished  by  I\Ir.  William  Dargavell  to  the  Dumfries  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  from  whom  the  author  received  the  prize  offered 
for  plans  of  gardens  :  the  Conductor's  remarks  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  plan,  and  the  principles  of  criticism  by  which  such 
plans  should  be  analyzed,  are  too  valuable  to  pass  over. 

"  in  the  composition  of  a  plan,  as  in  that  of  a  picture,  a  piece  of  music,  a 
poem,  a  discoin-se,  or,  in  short,  anything  that  is  to  form  a  whole,  there  are 
certain  principles  common  to  tlie  art  of  composition,  and  certain  rules  de- 
rived from  these  principles,  which  belong  to  each  particular  art.  For  exam- 
ple, a  universal  principle  is,  that  all  the  ])arts  of  a  composition  should  unite 
in  forming  a  whole  ;  and  a  rule  a|)i)licable  to  the  plans  of  kitchen  gardens  is, 
that  the  walls,  walks,  and  the  borders  of  the  boundaries  and  compartments, 
should  be  straight  lines.  We  .state  this  to  show  the  dilference  between  a 
principle  and  a  rule.  The  rule  admits  of  exceptions  ;  for  a  kitchen  garden 
may  sometimes,  from  necessity,  have  a  circular  or  curved  wall :  and  this 
would  involve  curved  lines  in  some  of  the  borders  and  walks.  A  principle, 
however,  admits  of  no  exceptions  ;  for,  whatever  lines  may  be  employed  in 
the  composition  of  a  garden,  they  must  unite  in  forming  a  whole.  Now, 
there  is  not  a  sin<^le  part  of  any  plan  or  composition,  however  small  or  tri- 
fling it  may  seem  to  be,  which  cannot  be  either  justified  or  condemned  by  a 
reference  to  j)rinci[)les  and  rules,  with  as  great  certainty  as  the  nouns,  verbs, 
prepositions,  articles,  &c.,  in  a  sentence  can  each  be  justified  or  condemned 
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by  the  laws  and  rules  of  grammar.  All  tlie  difference  is,  tliat  the  principles 
and  rules  of  grammar  are  universally  known,  because  universally  required 
for  the  |)urposes  of  human  intercourse;  while  those  of  composition  in  the 
arts  of  design  are  known  imperfectly  and  partially,  owing  to  the  limited  de- 
mand for  works  of  art.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  imagine,  when  we  approve 
of,  or  find  fault  with,  a  design,  that  il  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste.  The  taste 
of  a  design,  or  a  discourse,  is  (piitc;  a  differtnt  thing  Irom  its  correctness  with 
reference  to  principles.  A  garden  might  he  designed  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  i)rinciples  and  rules  whicli  are  ajjproved  of  liy  mankind  generally, 
and  yet  not  so  as  to  suit  the  taste  of  an  individual.  In  that  case,  no  fault  is 
to  be  found  with  the  artist  by  any  one  but  by  his  employer  ;  who  has  a  right 
to  say,  '  What  you  have  done  is  perfectly  just  ami  correct;  but  I  prefer  hav- 
ing il  thus,  because  such  is  my  particular  taste.' " 

Articles  4  and  5  are  accounts  of  some  remarkable  timber  trees 
growing  in  various  parts  of  England. 


Art.  II.  The  Floricultural  Cabinet,  and  Florist's  3Iagazine.  Con- 
ducted by  Jos.  Harrison.  In  monthly  octavo  Nos.  8vo.  6d  each. 
For  February. 

We  noticed  the  number  of  this  work  for  January,  extracting  some 
portions  which  we  thought  useful  to  our  readers.  The  number  for 
February  contains  a  long  article  on  the  Dahlia.  Although  two 
excellent  original  papers  have  appeared  in  our  work,  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Dahlia,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  extract  from 
this,  which  we  think  will  be  read  with  much  pleasure.  The  Dahlia, 
though  common  and  grown  in  most  every  garden,  as  it  certainly  should 
be,  is  yet  far  from  being  brought  to  the  perfection  with  us,  to  which  it 
has  attained  with  the  English  gardeners  ;  and  although  the  last  two 
seasons  they  have  not  flowered  well,  yet  we  hope  no  exertions  will 
be  spared,  or  experiments  left  untried,  to  make  that  display  of  their 
splendid  flowers,  which  is  so  highly  desirable. 

"  An  iiTipression,"  says  the  correspondent,  "has  been  entertained  by  many 
persons,  that  the  Dahlia  is  a  native  of  a  very  hot  country,  but  such  is  decid- 
edly erroneous,  for  Mexico,  in  North  America,  (from  whence  it  was  import- 
ed,) although  situated  between  the  trojjics,  possesses  the  properties  of  a  tem- 
perate climate,  highly  fertile,  atid  yielding  some  rare  productions  of  nature. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  our  climate  is  in  point  of  temperature,  somevvJjat 
more  assimilated  to  the  nadve  clime  of  the  Dahlia  than  has  been  pretty  gen- 
erally imagined ;  and,  considering  our  national  ardor  and  skill  in  Uotanical 
research,  with  the  highly  cultivated  soils  used  in  the  pursuit,  England  must 
stand  unrivalled,  and  claim  the  palm  of  excellence,  in  the  culture  of  the  Au- 
tumnal Emperor  of  the  Floral  VVorld." 

The  propagation  of  the  Dahlia  from  cuttings,  which  makes  part  of 
the  article,  is  so  similar  to  that  already  detailed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
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(p.  172),  tliat  we  pass  over  it,  and  come  to  the  planting  out  of  the 
roots  ;  for  "  on  this  and  the  subsequent  treatment  much  depends  the 
success  and  beauty  of  the  forthcoming  bloom." 

"Tlie  last  wet  k  in  May,  or  first  in  June,  I  consider  the  most  safe  and  proper 
titne  for  this  work  ;  for  it  is  calculated  on  an  average  of  years,  that  there  are 
only  two  months  in  the  year,  viz.  July  and  Auiinst,  in  which  the  tiiermonieter 
is  not  liable  daring  some  part  of  the  night,  to  fall  as  low  as  32°. 

"The  soil  intended  for  the  rcce])tion  of  the  plants  should  have  been  laid 
up  in  riilges  during  the  preceding  winter  and  s|)ring,  and  should  consist  of  a 
good  sandy  loam,  well  manured  with  old  frame  dung,  also  well  exposed  to 
the  previous  winter.  If  the  loam  parlakes  of  a  heavy  or  saponaceous  quality, 
a  tolerable  i)ortion  of  river  sand  shoukl  be  united  with  it.  Or  well  decom- 
posed road  stuff  will  be  found  of  advantage  to  intermix  with  the  whole;  but 
1  most  distinctly  wish  to  be  understood,  that  although  so  great  an  advocate 
for  the  use  of  well-neutralized  manure,  1  at  the  same  time  strongly  advise 
that  that  use  should  not  be  indiscrinjinate  or  disproportionate  to  the  quantity 
or  nature  of  the  soils  with  which  it  is  united,  or  it  will  be  found  to  produce  a 
repletion  of  growth,  by  no  meatis  desirable  to  attain. 

"  The  variegated  varieties  should  be  grown  in  a  fine  sandy  loam  or  peat, 
nearly  or  wholly  destiiute  of  manure,  according  to  their  s|)ecific  natures,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  rim  too  much,  and  exliil)ii  self-colored  flowers;  and  in 
the  event  of  any  such  a[tpearing,  they  shoukl  be  taken  off  the  plant  as  soon 
as  ascertained. 

"  Wherever  the  size  of  the  garden  will  admit  of  it,  four  or  fiveCeet  space 
each  way  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants,  by  which  their  health  and 
strength  will  be  much  im{)roved,  and  will  show  to  far  greater  advantage  than 
if  planted  close. 

"  1  much  advise  that  the  plants,  on  being  turned  out  of  the  pots,  should  not 
be  planted  too  near  the  surface.  No  apprehension  need  be  entertained  that 
the  lower  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  then  siuronnded  by  the  soil  will 
rot,  for  vegetation  advances  rajjidly  with  the  Dahlia,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem  gradually  attains  a  strong  woody  substance. 

"It  is  most  important  to  keej)  the  plants  regularly  sup|)lied  with  moisture, 
using  rain  or  river  water  and  a|)p!ying  it  gradually  by  means  of  the  water- 
pot,  always  after  sunset;  and  the  groimd  being  covered  around  the  plants 
with  two  inches  deep  of  old  dung,  will  much  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the 
self-colored  blossoms.  Be  most  careful  to  secure  the  plants  by  means  of 
proper  stakes,  one  near  the  centre  stem,  and  several  round  the  outsides  of  the 
lateral  arms,  tied  with  bass  strings,  to  guard  against  the  powerful  effects  of 
strong  winds. 

"  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  planting  Dahlias  near  trees,  walls  or  close 
fences,  or  they  will  be  drawn  u)j  weakly;  the  more  airy  and  open  the  situa- 
tion the  better,  and  if  any  exhibit  symjnoms  of  running  up  disproportionately, 
or  exuberant,  it  may  be  somewhat  retarded  by  firmly  treading  the  earth  round 
the  root. 

"If  planted  in  pots,  it  should  be  in  twelves  or  eights,  and  may  be  trained  to 
frames.  Geranium  fiishion,  having  one  strong  support  to  the  main  stem  of  the 
plant:  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  covered  with  moss,  or  fine  old 
dung,  and  the  pots  not  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  inid-day  sun,  or  no 
moisture  can  be  preserved." 

The  earwig  is  very  troublesome  to  the  English  amateurs,  (the 
same,  we  presume,  that  infests  the  carnations,)  and  often  their  best 
blossoms  are  spoiled  by  their  depredations  ;  to  prevent  this,  "  pieces 
of  hollow  reed,  cane  or  dry  rhubarb  stem,  a  few  inches  long,  inserted 
among  the  stems  and  foliage  will  entrap  them." 
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MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    General  JVotices. 

Analysis  of  the  leaves  of  the  Midbernj. — M.  D'Arcet  (the  son)  sends  a  letter 
upon  a  clieniical  analysis  wiiicli  lie  lias  made  of  the  icjivis  of  the  mulberry. 
The  result  of  this  analysis  shows  that  the  mulberry  leaf  eontains  (iiur  parts 
in  the  100  of  azote.  Jt  may  result  I'rom  this  eompusiiion  of  mulberry 
leaves,  that  silk  beitig  a  product  in  a  high  degree  su[)i»hfd  wiih  azote,  as  an 
ingredient,  mulberry  leaves  for  the  nourishment  of  silk  wi-trms  c-oidd  not  be 
advantageously  substituted  except  by  other  leaves  which  also  contain  azote. 
Then,  as  it  is  not  known  whether  other  leaves  contain  as  much  azote,  he 
will,  to  that  end,  make  the  analysis  of  such  other  leaves  as  are  considered 
proper  substitutes  for  nudbeiry  leaves. 

M.  Chevreul  says  that  the  presence  of  azote  has  long  been  known  in  the 
leaves  of  the  mull)erry,  and  likewise  in  the  leaves  of  many  other  plants  ;  that 
the  difFerence  which  is  said  to  exist  between  animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces, relatively  to  the  presence  of  azote  in  the  former,  has  always  been  faulty 
— because,  that  if,  in  the  mass,  there  existed  more  azote,  projiortionally,  in  an 
animal  than  in  a  vegetable,  still  there  were  immediate  products  of  animals 
which  contained  very  little  azote,  and  even  none — while  there  were  imme- 
diate products  of  vegetables  which  contained  much  azote — and  vice  versa. 
It  is  not  then  only  the  analysis  of  the  vegetables  which  is  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Chevrenl,  but  also  the  analysis  of  their  immediate  products — and 
especially,  to  understand  well  what  of  the  immediate  products  serve  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  silk  worm — since  it  is  well  known  that  inseets,  even 
more  than  other  animals,  have  the  property  of  rejecting,  atnong  the  vegetable 
substances  on  which  they  feed,  and  almost  as  they  are  taken,  those  parts 
which  cannot  serve  for  their  nourishment,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the 
secretions  which  the  insects  yield. 

M.  Ardouin  adds,  in  support  of  what  M,  Chevreul  says,  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  caterpillars  wiiich  produce  silk,  and  in  as  great  quantity  as  the 
silk  worm,  and  which  live  on  trees  which  cannot  furnish  support  to  the  silk 
worm. 

M.  Peyen  says  that,  according  to  his  own  experience,  all  the  vegetables 
upon  which  experiments  have   been   made  contain  azote  datis  un  principe 

continu  from  the  extremities  of  the  roots  to  the  extremities  of  the  leaves 

and  even  in  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  and  principally  of  the  stigmas. — Far- 
mer's Register. 


Art.  II.     Foreiirn  Motices. 


A  nosegay  of  fruit. — At  the  late  grand  fete  at  Wentworth  House,  there 
was  placed  in  the  refreshment  room,  a  bouquei  de  fruit ;  composed  of  every 
variety  of  grapes,  prunes,  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.  five  yards  in  circumference, 
and  valued  at  £600.— Garrf.  Mag. 

J\rtio  seedling  grape  vine. — Mr.  Wilmot,  a  nurseryman  near  London,  ia 
selling  this  season,  plants  of  his  new  seedling  vine.     It  is  highly  spoken  of  a8 
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a  riiost  excellent  white  grape  ;  the  price  per  plant  is  IO5.  Qd. — M.  Saul,  in  N. 
Y.  Fariuer. 

MijaWs  nPAV  setdlhig  -pine  straivberry  is  stated  by  Mr.  Saul  to  be  highly 
esteeined  in  the  English  gardens,  it  sells  at  nearly  double  the  price  of  other 
kinds. — lb. 

The  heaviest  gooseberries  produced  in  England  last  season  were,  Young 
Wonderful  (red), 27  dwt.  8gr. ;  Duckwing(yell()w),  23dvvt.  24  gr. ;  Providence 
(green), 25  clwt.  9  gr.;  Eagle  (white),  25  dwt.  22  gr.  Tliere  are  five  new  red 
seedlings  going  out  [an  English  phrase,  denoting  the  time  when  new  seed- 
lings are  first  offered  Ibrsale — Conds.]  this  season,  and  only  one  yellow  one  ; 
there  are  three  green  ones,  and  three  white  ones. — lb. 

Beet  root  sugar. — The  manufacture  of  beet  root  sugar  in  France,  has 
afforded  enormous  [profits  to  the  manufacturer;  from  a  rejiort  of  a  connnil- 
tee  ap|)i)inted  by  the  P'rench  chambers,  it  appears  "that  this  sugar,  not 
being  liable  to  duties  in  any  way  proportioned  with  those  levied  on  the  colo- 
nial article,  has  established  a  competition  in  the  home  market  which  is 
highly  injurious  to  the  importer  of,  and  the  dealer  in  the  latter.  The  num- 
ber of  manufactories  of  beet-root  sugar  in  various  parts  of  France  has  been 
increasing  rapidly  of  late  years.  Land  destined  for  the  cultivation  of  beet- 
root is  let  at  a  higher  rent  than  for  any  other  production.  About  J 8,000,000 
kilogrammes,  equal  to  36,000,000  lbs.  or  18,000  tons,  a  year,  of  the  article  are 
manufactured,  according  to  the  latest  estimates,  and  the  profits  it  yields  to 
the  manufacturer  are  enormous.  The  committee  recommend  that  beet-root 
sugar  should  be  taxed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  revenue, 
without  being  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  colonial  planter  and  the  re- 
finer of  colonial  sugar." — lb. 

JVerv  Turnips. — A  hybrid  variety,  between  the  green-topped  Swede,  and 
the  green-topped  wlute  globe,  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  James  Wright  of 
Lauton,  Stralhmore,  Pertshire,  Scotland  ; — it  is  stated  to  be  a  valuable  turnip 
for  field  culture,  and  to  be  hardier  than  any  other  white  turnip,  and  yielding 
greater  crops. —  C^iiar.  Jour. 


Art.  III.     Domestic  JSfotices. 


Salisbiiria  adianiifblia,  or  Japan  Jingo  tree. — This  fine  tree,  which  was 
not  long  since  transplanted  from  the  once  beautiful  garden  of  the  late  Gard- 
ner Green,  Esq.,  to  the  Boston  common,  seems  likely  to  flourish  well.  It  is 
nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  and  three  feet  from  the  ground  measures 
four  feet  in  circumference  ;  probably  the  largest  tree  ever  moved  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Such  a  fine  specimen  of  this  noble  tree,  the  city  may  be  proud  of 
possessing  upon  its  grounds. — Conds. 

Ripe  grapes.— Grapes  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  kinds,  were  cut 
on  the  20th  of  May,  at  Col.  T.  H.  Perkin's,  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Cowan; 
probably  our  readers  recollect  our  notice  of  the  vines  at  p.  191.— 76. 

Pine  apples. — Two  pine  apples  were  cut  at  Belmont  Place,  by  3Ir.  Hag- 
gerston,  a  few  days  since,  perfectly  matured.  A  black  Jamaica  and  two 
others,  are  now  nearly  ripe. — lb. 

Mr.  MicheVs  Garden,  near  Charleston.— We  have  been  highly  gratified 
with  a  visit  to  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Garden  of  our  enterprizing 
and  tasteful  fellow  townsman,  J.  Michel,  Esq.,  attached  to  his  residence  iii 
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St.  Philip's  street.  Notwitlistaiiding  tlie  extreme  nnd  desolatinjr  severity 
of  the  pu-!t  winter,  and  the  Jatoiiess  and  coolness  of  the  sprinj,',  his  garden 
exhibits  a  most  luxuriant  and  enchantinji  a[)pearance,  teeming  with  a  prolu- 
sion of  rieh,  rare  and  useful  pniducis,  alioundinj:  in  the  choicest  fiifts  of 
Flora,  Pomona  and  Ceres,  and  t(>rminir,  with  its  varied  and  lovely  hues,  an 
optical  feast,  and  with  its  delightlid  odors,  an  olfactory  coticert.  The  floral 
wealth  of  his  enclosure  is  iuunense  ;  about  400  Rose  trees,  embracing  5i50 
varieties,  unfold  their  banners  of  beauty,  and  open  their  Iragrant  censers — 
and  of  these  no  less  than  250  are  Moss  Rose  Trees — the  white,  red,  dark  red 
ami  royal  ftloss— in  full  bloom.  The  Plumeria  (B.)  or  Franchipane  (F.),  the 
Microphylla  Hose,  the  stately  Lady  Tankerville,  and  the  Root  and  Tree  Peony, 
(the  bloom  of  the  latter  of  tiiesc  being  a  novel  triiunph  of  horticultural  skill 
in  this  State)  contribute  their  resi)ective  charms  to  the  attraction  of  the 
scene.  In  the  fruit  department,  we  perceive  the  Strawlierry — inchiding  the 
iJishop  Su|)erl)  and  tiie  Wiimot  Superb — as  inviting  to  the  eye  as  it  is 
luscious  to  the  taste — four  varieties  of  the  Cherry,  already  of  brilliant  red, 
and  nearly  ripe — with  twenty  varieties  of  the  Pear  and  French  Prune,  cov- 
ered with  the  richest  profusion  of  young  fruit;  and  among  the  hot-house 
exotics,  are  the  Lime  Tree,  and  tliree  varieties  of  the  Banana,  from  which 
ihiit  is  expected  next  year,  and  woidd  probably  have  been  realized  this  sea- 
son, but  ftir  the  Siberian  as|)ect  of  iIk;  past  winter  in  our  Southern  cliiTie. 
The  Kitchen-Garden,  too,  is  vigorous  aiii]  forward  in  its  growtli — manifesting 
either  favoring  influences  or  unwonted  skill. 

The  horticidtural  success  of  Mr.  Michel,  is  due  chiefly  to  his  personal  zeal 
and  industry,  and  a  knowledge  drawn,  not  from  books,  but  from  actual  and 
patient  experiment.  [le  has  spared  no  expense  to  enrich  his  garden  with 
the  rarest  exotics,  both  of  the  ornamental  and  the  useful  kind,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully  in  naturalizing  theui — in  enlarging  the  liinits  of  our 
vegetable  citizenship.  But  it  is  in  the  j)rocesses  of  grafting,  and  budding  or 
inoculating,  that  he  has  achieved  some  of  his  greatest  trimnphs — the  former 
being  done  with  so  much  nicety,  as  almost  to  hide  from  detection  the  point 
of  union  between  the  parent  stem  and  the  inserted  shoot ;  and  the  latter  shew- 
ing, in  one  instance,  no  less  than  nine  varieties  of  the  rose  on  a  single  bush. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Michel  inteii<ls  devoting  himself  with  even  more  zeal 
and  industry  than  hitherto,  to  the  horticultural  art,  his  proficiency  and  suc- 
cess in  which  have  been  already  testified  by  a  nmober  of  premiums  from  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  this  city  ;  and  will,  in  aiming  to  supply  the  j)lace  of 
the  deceased  Mr.  Noisette,  dispose  of  fruit  trees,  plants  and  flowers  at  suita- 
ble prices. — Charleston  Courier. 

Silk  Societies.  Societies  for  the  raising  of  lonlberry  trees,  the  feeding  of 
silk  worms,  and  the  mamifaclnre  of  silk,  liave  been  i()rnied  in  several  of  the 
New  England  states ;  a  Society  was  also  formed  at  Long  Lsland  in  May. — 
Conds. 

The  Columbian  Horticidtural  Son'ctr/  at  Washington,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural  Society  in  Philadelphia,  held  their  annual  exhibitions  the 
early  part  of  last  month  : — w<;  ho])e  some  of  oiu"  frienrls  at  the  South  will 
favor  us  with  some  account  of  the  things  presented,  in  time  i\rv  insertion  in 
our  next  number,  that  our  readers  may  be  informed  of  the  beauty  and  choice- 
ness  of  their  productions. — lb. 

Cypripl'dium  Calceblus  and  Sarrachia  purpiirea,  have  lately  been  beautifully 
in  flower,  in  the  green-house  of  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.  They  were  taken  up 
from  their  native  habitats,  placed  in  pots  in  a  shady  situation  for  a  few  days, 
until   rooted,  and  then  carried  to  the  green-house  to  flower. — lb. 

The  iveekly  premium  of  the  Maryland  Horticidiural  Society  for  Early 
York  Cabbages  and  Radishes,  was  awarded  to  IMr.  Edward  Doran. 

VOL.  I. NO.  VII.  L  L 
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Large  cucumber. — We  have  lately  seen  a  very  fine  cucumber,  cut  from  the 
garden  of  Wni.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Oakley  Place,  which  measured  upwards  of  twenty 
inches  in  length.  The  kind  was  called  Walker's  green  ;  the  seed  was  pro- 
cured in  England  hy  Wni.  Pratt,  Jr. 

The  Scailtt  Trefoil  is  stated  in  Loudon's  Magazine  to  be  extensively  cultiva- 
ted and  much  a])[)roved  of.  '  Cattle  are  extremely  fond  of  it ;  farm  horses,  dur- 
ing tiieir  s|)ring  work,  may  be  kept  in  the  highest  condition  u|)on  it ;  and,  after 
nffordingabnndant  feed,  the  land  may  be  prepared  in  time  for  turnips  or  barley.' 
This  species  of  clover  is  very  little  known  in  our  vicinity;  independent  of 
its  value  as  above  stated,  it  is  very  ornamental  when  planted  in  jjleasiu'e 
grounds;  perhaps  many  of  our  readers  recollect  a  large  patch  of  it,  which 
was  planted  in  front  of  the  cottage  at  Mount  Auburn,  two  years  since;  its 
appearance  from  the  road  was  very  beautiful.  We  hope  some  of  our  farm- 
ers will  try  it,  and  ascertain  whether,  in  our  climate,  it  will  prove  as  valuable 
as  in  England. 

Roh'inia  hispida. — We  have  lately  seen,  at  Hawthorn  Grove,  the  residence 
of  M.  P.  Wdder,  Esq.,  a  branch  of  the  Robinia  hispida  in  flower,  grafted 
upon  the  old  stock  of  the  11.  pseudacacia.  The  scion  was  put  in  about  four 
fee  t  from  the  ground.  The  flowers  have  a  fine  appearance  when  so  grown, 
and  show  to  much  more  advantage  than  in  tiie  shrubby  state  it  is  generally 
seen. — Conds. 

Vernal  Flowers. — The  doul)le  Snowdrop  [Galantkus  nivalis)  was  in  bloom 
on  the  8th  instant,  in  a  sheltered  border,  and  the  single  snow  drop  a  day  or 
two  later  ;  but  this  was  not  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  for  single  flow- 
ers are  generally  earlier  than  double  floweis  of  the  same  sjjecies.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  present  case  was  occasioned  by  setting  the  single  flowers 
rather  too  deep.  As  the  bulbs  are  very  hardy,  I  hope  to  be  more  particular 
in  future,  for  I  enjoy  the  first  message  of  Spring  too  much  to  have  it  wil- 
lingly deferred  for  a  single  day. 

The  cup  or  nectary  of  the  single  Snow  drop  is  i)ainted  green  on  the  inside, 
but  most  delicately  ;  and  slightly  tipped  with  the  same  color  on  the  outside. 
Its  three  petals  are  of  a  lovely  white  ;  and  altogether  it  is  a  beautiful  flower 
— perhaps  more  so  than  the  double  variety  which  is  crowded  in  the  centre 
with  greenish  leaves.  It  is  pendent ;  waits  for  the  sunshine  before  it  expands, 
and  closes  up,  as  if  chilled,  in  the  shade.  Its  whole  existence  above  ground, 
indeed,  is  limited  to  a  most  fickle  season. 

I  had  not  searched  for  the  Snow  drop,  in  the  open  ground,  for  some  days, 
because  the  garden  has  been  covered  with  snow;  but  this  afternoon  I  found 
it  had  melted  oflf"  within  a  few  hours,  and  this  plant,  as  well  as  Eranthis 
Tiyemalis,  was  fairly  in  bloom.  The  latter  was  particularly  mentioned  in  tny 
sketch  of  last  year. 

The  leaves  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Crocus,  were  protruding,  and  one  fair 
day  will  probably  be  enough  to  bring  forth  its  flower,  which  (like  those  on  the 
borders  of  perpetual  snow)  almost  rests  on  the  ground.  The  white  flamed 
Crocus  o|)ened  yesterday  in  a  sheltered  j)lace,  though  it  is  not  so  early  as 
the  former  kind,  when  they  grow  side  by  side.  These  flowers  may  justly 
rank  among  the  loveliest  ornaments  of  spring. 

I  have  no  shrub  so  forward  in  its  vegetation  at  this  time  as  Spirfta  spicatUy 
a  native  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Nepaul.  Last  year  1  noticed  the  early 
starting  of  the  Tree  PjEonia  and  Japan  Quince,  but  this  far  exceeds  them  ; 
and  already  its  large  buds  are  opening.  As  it  is  much  of  a  stranger,  I  cover 
it  with  a  box  every  night,  lest  its  flowers  should  be  damaged  by  the  severe 
weather  that  seems  yet  disposed  to  linger  in  this  (juarter. —  Genesee  Farmer, 
May. 
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State  of  Vegetation  in  the  Vicinity  of  JVetv  YorJc. — Drar  Sirs:  Having 
made  in  my  ramble  to  clay,  some  few  notes  oftl:e  State  of  Vegetation  in  tliia 
vicinity,  (N.  Y.)  I  send  you  a  copy  of  them,  wjiieli  pf^rJiaj^s  may  be  accepta- 
ble to  your  ]\lagazine.     If  so,  tliey  are  at  your  service. 

Tiie  severity  of  the  winler  lias  killed  down  most  kinds  of  foreign  Grapes, 
China-Roses,  Jasmines,  &c.,  this  season,  which  have  hitherto  endured  the 
winter  without  any  material  injury.  Esculent  vegetables  are  considered  full 
10  days  later  this  spring  than  the  last.  Asparagus  comes  to  market  very 
fine,  but  is  dear,  18  cts.  the  bunch.  Radishes,  3  cts.  the  bunch — other  vege- 
tables, as  S|)inage,  Parsley,  and  the  like,  are  scarce  and  dear.  Peach  Trees 
flower  weakly,  and  I  nuich  doubt  of  a  croj).  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  Goose- 
berries and  Currants,  flower  strong  and  abundanlly,  and  many  trees  are  well 
set  with  healihy  fruit  ;  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  good  crop  of  all  the 
above  mentioned  varieties. 

In  the  Flower  Garden  there  are  in  flower  the  early  varieties  of  Phlox, 
Tulips,  Anemones,  V^iolets,  and  the  like,  and  at  many  places  I  noticed  the 
Judas  tree  in  flower.  Lilacs  of  varieties,  and  some  few  early  flowering 
shrubs.  I  must  not  forjret  in  this  place  to  mention  the  gratification  I  re- 
ceived in  calling  at  Mr.  Prime's  ])lace,  Hell-gate,  where  I  was  i)olitely 
showed  through  the  Graperies,  iScc.  by  Mr.  Aslop,  the  gardener.  I  do  not 
recollect  at  any  time  seeing  Gra[)es  and  Peaches  (in  a  young  state)  forced 
to  a  better  advantage. 

In  the  first  forced  Hot-House,  the  Peaches  were  ripe  and  some  had  been 
gathered  some  days.  The  white  sweet-water  Grape  was  ripe,  and  the  Black 
Hamburgh  only  required  a  few  days'  sun  to  ripen  it.  The  vines  and  Peach 
Trees  are  very  healthy,  and  they  are  fine  and  well  colored  for  the  season. 
The  next  House,  which  is  a  Green  House,  the  Grapes  trained  under  the 
glass  are  in  flower  and  show  a  moderate  crop,  and  the  third  House  of 
the  range  is  a  Vinery  now  well  set  with  fruit  and  fine  shoiddered  bunches. 
In  entering  the  new  range  I  was  first  shown  into  a  Peach  House  (the  last 
end  of  the  range).  The  Trees  are  trained  under  the  Glass  in  front,  and  in 
the  back  of  the  House,  on  a  curved  trellis,  in  front  of  which,  are  some  small 
dwarf  Peach  Trees  very  full  of  fruit.  In  this  House,  the  Pitmaston  Oatland 
and  Elruge  Nectarines,  looked  extremely  well,  and  have  fine  cz'ops  of  fruit 
now  in  the  ])rocess  of  stoning. 

The  second  and  third  Houses  are  intended  principally  for  Graperies;  the 
vines  are  trained  up  the  rafters  and  are  now  showing  their  bunclies  of  fruit 
very  strong  and  healthy,  especially  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  St. 
Peters,  B.  Haml)urglis  and  many  choice  kinds.  On  the  back  trellis  of  these 
Houses  is  trained  the  Washington  and  Magnum  Boiuun  Plums,  which  are  well 
set  with  fruit  in  state  of  stoning  ;  there  are  also  Trees  of  the  Moor  Park 
Apricot,  with  a  good  show  of  fruit  :  and  the  Houses  alt'>gether  have  an  ex- 
cellent show  of  fruit  on  the  trees  and  vines  that  are  clean  and  healthy.  Mr. 
Aslop  also  showed  his  Mushroom  bed,  which  was  more  prolific  than  any  I 
have  seen  for  some  years,  and  he  informs  me  he  has  a  general  success, 
which  I  hope  will  be  encouraging  to  other  cultivators  to  grow  the  fine  vege- 
table. The  Kitchen  Garden  was  in  a  state  of  forwardness  for  the  season, 
and  every  department  had  a  neat  corresponding  appearance. 

From  ]Mr.  Prime's  I  called  at  Mr.  Rylander's,  and  was  shown  their 
Orangery  by  the  gardener.  The  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  here  are  of  a 
large  size,  well  loaded  with  some  of  the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw.  The  House 
is  the  old  fasliioned  dark-roof,  with  u|)right  sashes,  which  aj)pears  particidar- 
ly  adapted  to  the  Orange  and  Lemon  in  this  country.  There  is  a  fine  new 
Green-House  now  nearly  completed  attached  to  it,  which  is  intended  for 
Grapes  and  Plants.     Yours,  E,  Sayers,  JVeiv  York,  May  20th. 
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(^iiincij  Market. 


AnT.  IV.     Quincij  Mar  lid. 


Ruotg,  Tubers,  SjT. 

Potatoes : 

„  I  per  I>iiri-('l,.. . 

Common,  j ',„,,,.  i,ushel,. . 

„,  \  per  l)airol,.. . 
Chenangoes,  j 'p^..  i.ushoi,. . 

T,     .        .  i  per  barrel... . 

Eastport,  j  ;,er  bushel,. . 

Nova  Scotia,     I'l''' ''■^""l,-- • 
'  (  per  bushel,. . 
7'urnips : 

Common,  \  ^"^  '''^"';''   t"'"^' 
'  (  per  buncli,  (new) 

French,  per  bushel, 

Onions,  SP"I^^'-'-V''''''^^V- 
'  (  per  bunch,  (new) 

Beets,  per  buncli,  (new) 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Asparagus,  per  bunch, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Ilorseratlish,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  tjc. 

Cabbageb,  per  dozen  heads  : 

Old, 

Early  York, each,  (new) 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, 

Cab'iage  sprouts,  per  peck,... 

Beet   tops,  per  peck, 

Dandelions,  per  peck, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Peas,    ('""•  ''"t"'' 

'    j  por  peck, 


From 
S  cts. 

1  on 

]  23 

5J 

none. 

none. 

1  on 

37  J 

none. 

8 
none, 
none. 

3 

12,^ 

nunc. 

non'-\ 
f) 
3 

none. 

none 


To 

$  cts. 

1  G5 
.50 

1  50 
U2? 


1  25 

50 


Sijua.-ihcs  ntnl  Puinitliins. 

Canada,  per  cwt 

Conunon  crook-neck,. . .    . 

Lima, 

West-India, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herb. 
Parsley,  per  hall'  peck... 

•"a.ie,  i)er  lb 

iMiirjoram, 

Savory, 

Spearmint, -• 

Fruits. 
Apples: 

Baldwins, 


Pearmains 
Eussotts, 


none. 

1-i 

15 

t) 

8 

17 

20 

10 

12. 

none. 

3 

f> 

1-21 

1  00 

1  23 

23 

50 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  barrel,... 

Pears : 

Iron  white,  for  baking 

Strawberries,  per  box 

Cherries,  per  quart 

Gooseberries,  (green)  per  quart. 

Currants,  ^green)  per  quart 

Q.uinces,  per  bushel, 

n       I        ■         (  per  barrel, 

Cranberries,     '       ,      , 

'   /  per  bushel, 

Cucundjcrs,  each, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Oranges,  per  hundred, 

Lemons,  per  hundred, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts,     iP"  barrel 

'     /  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana,  per  pound, 


Frcnn 

%  CIS. 

none, 
none, 
none. 
4  00 


4  00 
2  00 
none. 

none. 

23 

17 

12.1 

6 

none. 

10  50 

4  00 
121 
10" 

2  50 
1  23 

nonu. 

none. 

12 
4 

4 


To 

§cts 


4  50 
2  25 


37i 
3  00 
1  50 


Remarks.  The  weather  since  our  last,  has  been  rather  cold  and  dry; 
one  or  two  frosty  nights  have  occurred,  wliich,  however,  lias  done  no  damage 
to  crops  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  hut  at  some  distance  nortli  and  west,  tlie 
cold  was  quite  severe  for  the  season,  and  the  fruit  is  stated  to  have  been 
much  injured.  Crops,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  look  extremely  well  in 
our  vicinity,  and  a  good  fall  and  winter  supply  may  be  now  anticipated. 
Apjtles  and  pears  promise  abmidant  crops. 

The  supply  of  Potatoes  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  last  till  the  new  crop 
comes  to  hand,  which  will  be,  probably,  in  the  coiuse  of  a  fortnight ;  sales 
are  now  dull,  and  prices  low.  The  last  year's  stock  of  Tinnips,  is  all  gone; 
but  the  new  crop  comes  in  fine,  large,  and  cheap.  New  Beets  are  also  fine  ; 
a  bunch  consists  of  four  roots.  Asparagus  is  yet  to  be  had,  but  peas 
being  now  plenty,  it  is  not  much  sought  after.  A  few  Early  York  Cab- 
bages were  brought  in  this  week  ancl  readily  sold  at  quotations ;  they  are 
not  yet  plenty.  Rhubarb  is  abundant  and  good.  Peas  are  now  brought 
in  from  the  vicinity,  and  sell  at  moderate  prices ;  the  price,  however, 
is  very  fluctuating,  which  is  owing  to  the  great  demand  on  some  days, 
and  the  i'ew  wanted  on  others.  We  have  seen  no  squashes  the  past  week, 
except  the  West  India,  which  stil!  remain  at  former  quotations. 

The  stock  of  Apples  is  nearly  exhausted  ;  no  Baldwins,  Pearmains  or  Pip- 
pins can  be  found  ;  Russetts  are  the  only  kind  to  be  obtained,  and  few  of 
them  remain  on  hand.  Strawberries  are  fine  this  year,  but  not  very  large, 
owing  to  the  prevalent  dry  weather ;  a  few  Keen's  seedlings  and  Methvens,  of 
prime  quality,  have  commanded  a  good  price  ;  we  are  glad  to  see  the  finer 
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varieties  now  cultivated  in  tiie  ])]:iee  of  liie  old  Wood.  A  few  Clieiries  were 
broiif;lit  in  tiii.s  week.  Green  Gooseberries  and  Cnrrants,  the  former  abundant, 
are  seliiiij,'  at  quotations.  Pine  A|)|)les  are  plenty,  several  thousand  having 
arrived  sinee  our  last,  and  of  jjood  (juality.  Oranj^es  have  advanced  consid- 
erably ;  and  few  remain  in  first  hands.  Lemons  have,  also,  advanced  a 
shade;  some  new  arrivals  are  exjiected. 

Boston,  June  -lOtli,  18'35.  M.  T. 


Art.  V.    Massadniseits  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  May  23r/. — Exhibited. — A  bouquet  of  flowers— Iris,  Primroses, 
Tulips,  Roses,  Hyacinths  and  Carnations,  from  Mr.  Wm.  Davis,  Roximry  j 
Douitle  Eschscholtzia,  from  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq. ;  Pyrus  japonica,  Tulips, 
Geraniums,  Roses,  Pyrethreum  parthcnium.  Antirrhinum  majus,  &c.,  from 
T.  3Iason,  Charlestown. 

From  Messrs.  Hovey — Fine  speeimens  of  Hyacinth,  Tropjeolum  majus 
atro-sanguineum,  Double  Aimual  Chrysanthemums,  and  seetiling  Polyantljus. 

May  30lh. — Exhibited. — Lychnis  flos  jovis,  Cynoglossum  pictum,  Valeriana 
(sp.)  Allyssum  saxatile,  Saxifraga  granulata,  Dodecaiheon  gigantea,  Phloxes, 
Tulips  and  named  seedling  Violas  or  Pansies,  from  S.  Walker.  Cereus 
speciosus,  (a  plant  with  upwards  of  fifty  flowers  expanded,)  and  Tulips,  from 
the  Hon.  John  Lowell.  Double  flowering  Apples,  from  E.  M.  Richard.s. 
Tulips  from  L.  Josselyn,  Esq.  Tidips  and  Anemones,  from  T.  Mason.  Fine 
named  Tulips,  from  Messrs.  Hovey. 

Asparagus  from  S.  Pond  ;  this  was  very  fine. 

Jime  6th. — Exhibited. — Pseonia  moutan  papaveracea,  P.  nioutan  var.  Bank- 
sia,  P.  ofliicinalis  albicans,  and  rosea,  P.  ))araduxica,  and  arielina,  Double 
white  and  pink  Hawthorns,  Azalea  nudiflJra,  and  several  other  varieties, 
from  J.  Kenrick,  Newton.  Pa;6nia  officinalis  albicans,  P.  Carolinea,  and  P. 
moutan  var.  Baidisia,  Magnolia  tripetela.  Iris  germanica.  Azalea  nudiflora, 
Calycc'inthus  florida,  Papaver  orientalis,  Phloxes,  Double  Rockets,  Lilacs, 
Scotch  Roses,  &c.,  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  by  Witi.  Carter.  A  fine  vari- 
ety of  Ranunculuses,  from  T.  Mason  ;  Ntrium  splcndens,  Riitdla  formosa, 
Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Iris  germanica,  Verbt  na  charna'drifolia,  Jasainins, 
Roses,  Lilacs,  &.c.  &c.  From  J.  Morton,  Doidile  Tulips  and  Double  flower- 
ing Cherries. 

Petunia  phoenlcea,  and  twenty-five  varieties  of  Geraniiuns,  from  Hovey  & 
Co.;  twenty  varieties  of  Geraniums,  from  S.  Sweetser.  Double  White  Rock- 
et, Saxifraga,  Valeriana,  Iris,  Paaonia  alhiflora  var.  Whitiltjii,  and  fWigrans, 
Veronica  gentianiiides.  Ranunculus,  Columl)ines,  Lychnis,  Cynoglossum  pic- 
tum. Phloxes,  Lilacs,  Persian  and  white,  and  named  seedling  Pansies,  viz. : — 
Daniel  Webster,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Carter's  Prince  of  Orange,  William 
Wirt,  Walker's  gigantic.  Maiden's  Blush,  and  others,  from  S.  Walker. 

Fine  asparagus  fiom  S.  Pond. 

Jime  \Oth. — Exhibited. — Twenty-five  varieties  of  Geraniums,  from  S. 
Sweetser.  Hesperis  matronalis  i\.  pi.  alba,  Iris  sibrrica  of  various  colors, 
Sjnra'a  fiiip^ndula,  Robinia  hispida  Saxifraga,  Phloxes,  Scotch  Roses,  &c., 
a  Prize  Pink  imported  as  No.  5 ;  exceedingly  fine,  from  S.  Walker.  Fine 
Ranunculuses,  from  James  Kaveiiaugh,  Cambridge.    Pseonies,  Lilacs,  Syrin- 
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gias,  Scotch  Koses,  Phloxes,  &c.,  from  Wm.  Kenrick.  Papaver  orientalis, 
from  A.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Brookline. 

From  J.  Kenrick — Pseonia  paradoxica,  paradoxica  fimhriata,  P.  officinalis 
rosea,  and  P.  alhiflora  rubescens;  Azalea  calendulacea,  incarnata,  and  other 
varieties  ;  new  Rose  Acacia,  Aristolocliia  Slplio,  Roses,  Yellow  and  Scotch, 
Dutcliess  of  Gloucester,  Ferox  and  Irene  ;  Double  White  Hawthorn  ;  Scar- 
let Trumpet,  White  Italian,  Early  Dutch,  and  Douglass's  new  Honeysuckle. 

A  great  variety  of  flowers  from  Messrs.  Winship. 

Roses,  Pinks,  &c.,  from  S.  Pond, 

Strawberries  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton  ;  from  R.  Ward,  Roxbu- 
ry  ;  and  from  Josepli  Warren,  Brighton. 

June  20th. — Exhibited. — Papaver  orientalis,  Bartsia  cocclnea,Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus,  and  Paionia  albiflora  var.  Whittlejii,  from  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  A 
Dahlia  flower  frotn  R.  Rogerson,  Esq.  From  the  Hon,  John  Lowell — ele- 
gant specimens  of  Cactus  speciosissimus,  Alstrsemeria  pelegrina,  Marica  c£e- 
rulea,  and  Curcuma  Zerumbet.  Sarracena  purpurea,  Vibi'trnum  dentata,  Arum 
tryphylluin,  Aralia  nudicaiilis,  Arethusa  bulbosa,  and  Cornus  paniculata, 
wild  species,  gathered  in  Duxbury,  from  E.  Weston,  Jr.  Esq.  Pinks,  Roses, 
&c.,  from  S.  Pond. 

Azalias,  Roses,  Lychnis  flosjovis,  Fraxin6Ila,  Pseonies,  and  Honeysuckles 
of  several  kinds,  from  J.  Kenrick.  Delphinium  sinensis,  Campanula  medi- 
um, Spirsea  filipendula,  Phloxes,  Paeonies,  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  &c.,  from 
W.  Kenrick.  Red,  white,  and  pompone  moss  and  other  Roses;  PfEonies, 
Phloxes,  Astrantia  ni;ijor,  Penstemons,  Fraxln611a,  Delphinium  sint^nsis  and 
other  flowers,  fiom  Messrs.  Winship. 

From  S.  Walker — Ranunculuses,  Roses,  Phloxes,  Double  white  and  pur- 
ple Rockets,  Deli)iunium  sinensis,  Lysimachia,  Nigella  damascena.  Spiraea 
filipendula,  and  superb  specimens  of  laced  |)inks.  Petunia  phoBuicea,  Gail- 
lairdia  aristata,  Calceolaria  pendula,  hybrida  and  picta,  and  Pansies,  from 
Hovey  &  Co. 

Fine  Keen's  seedling  Strawberries,  from  T.  Hastings;  Mulberry,  from  S. 
Pond  ;  Early  Virginia  and  fine  Keen's  seedlings,  from  E.  Vose,  Esq. ;  Royal 
Scarlet,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 


Art.  VI.     Essex  County  JStatural  Histoi~\)  Society, 

This  society  held  its  annual  meeting,  for  the  choice  of  officers,  in 
Salem  on  Wednesday  the  16th  inst.  Tlie  first  show  of  flowers 
for  the  season  took  place  on  Friday  the  19th. 

Exhibited. — Large  species  of  Pseonia  aI!)iflora  var.  Whittlejii,  multiflura 
Rose  and  Bouquet  of  Mowers,  frotji  Mrs.  Wm.  Dean.  Amaryllis  formosissi- 
ma  and  bouquets,  from  Mrs.  J.  Holmari.  Multiflora  and  other  Roses,  from 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Tread  well,  p'rom  A.  Houghton,  Lynn,  a  variety  of  Geraniums 
and  green-house  plants,  and  Bouquets  of  Pinks  and  Roses.  Pa^onia  albiflora 
var.  Humeii  and  Whittlejii,  and  other  flowers,  from  Charles  Lawrence. 
Pa?6nia  albiflora  var.  Whittlejii,  Geraniums  and  Bouquets,  from  Francis 
Putnam.  From  J.  S.  Cabot — Paeonia  albiflora  var.  siberica,  laced  pinks, 
Double  White  Rocket,  Lupinus  polyphyllus  var.  alba,  and  other  flowers.  A 
new  variety  of  Malope,  the  seed  froni  China,  Pinks,  Larkspur,  and  Phloxes, 
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from  J.  C.  Lee ;  bouquets  from  T.  Prince  ;  single  plieasant-cye,  and  other 
Pinks  from  J.  M.  Ives  ;  variety  of  seedling  Pinks  from  II.  VViieatlaiid  ;  Pink 
from  W.  iAlicklefield. 

Native  plants. — From  George  Osgood,  Danvers — Vaccinium  vltis-idaea. 
Wm.  P.  Richardson — Diervilla  canadensis,  Nynipha^a  odoraia,  Kahnia  au- 
gustifoha  and  latifoha,  Aretiiiisa  bulhusa  and  0|)lii()glo8S()ldfs. 

There  were  two  English  Goldfinches  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  R.  L.  Ward, 
which  attracted  considerable  attention,  i'rom  tiie  ingenuity  they  (iis|ilayed  in 
drawing  up  an  inclined  plane  a  tniniatnre  wagon  containing  their  ibod,  and 
by  raising  a  bucket  from  the  well  beneath. — Salem  Observer. 


Art.  VII.     Maryland  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  May  80. — Exhibited. — Early  York  Cabbages,  by  Edward  Do- 
ran  ;  a  dwarf  Clierry  Tree,  with  ri|)e  friiir,  by  Henry  Schroeden  ;  Hermaiiia 
incisa,  R.  A.  Taylor;  forty  varieties  of  Rosts,  among  which  were  the  R. 
Harrisonia  (a  splendid  seedling  of  a  fine  gandioge  yellow)  and  Henry  Clay  ; 
gigantea,  white  multiflara,  sarnientosa,  and  other  fine  varieties,  Pelargoniums, 
Pansies,  Mimnlus  Smithii,  &c.,  by  Samuel  Feast;  forty  varieties  of  Pelargo- 
niuni,  Rosa  Smithii  or  yellow  noisette,  tour  varieties  of  Azalea,  Allium  mol- 
lis, Rhododendron  ponticum,  Justicias,  &c.,  by  John  Feast;  Cypripedium 
parviflorum  and  flavum,  from  G.  B.  Smith. 


Art.  VIII.    Meteorological  jYotices. 


The  month  of  May  was  rather  cold  ;  the  highest  range  of  theTliermome" 
ter  being  but  83°  and  this  for  only  one  day.  May  was,  also,  accompanied 
with  two  or  three  thunder  showers,  and  the  first  part  of  tlie  month  with  four 
or  five  rainy  days  ;  the  latter  part  was  very  dry  :  jirevailing  winds  S.  to  E, 
Considerable  frost  was  seen  to  the  north  and  east,  on  two  or  three  mornings. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature  .54°  20.  Highest  83°— Lowest  32** 
above  Zero. 

Winds.— N.  one  day— N.  E.  two— E.  eleven— S.  E.  three— S.  five— S.  W. 
three— W.  four — N.  W.  two  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather.  Fine  thirteen  days — Fair  seven  days — Cloudy 
eleven  days. 

Rainy  five  days — Showery  two. 


MONTHLY  CALI^NDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    JULY. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  Vines  in  the  green  house  or  grapery  will  by  this  month  have  made 
very  strong  slioots,  and  the  fruit  of  those  in  bearing  will  be  about  the  size  of 
peas.  Shorten  the  lateral  or  bearing  i)ranclies  to  within  two  eyes  of  the  fruit ; 
thin  out  the  berries,  using  a  small  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors  for  the  oper- 
ation. In  thinning,  the  small  and  inner  berries  should  be  taken  out,  as  the 
form  of  the  bunch  should  be  left  entire.  Syringe  every  other  day,  and  if 
tliere  is  any  appearance  of  'p.ildew,  it  should  be  kept  down  l)y  a  profuse  use 
of  suli)liur  water.  Those  from  eyes,  in  pots,  where  wished  to  bear  next 
season,  should  be  shifted  in  the  largest  size,  and  kept  well  watered  with 
liquid  manure,  pp.  47,  94,  &c. 

Grapes  in  the  open  air  should  have  their  fruit  bearing  shoots  topped  within 
two  eyes  of  the  fruit ;  the  wood  should  also  be  kept  thin,  and  not  be  allowed 
to  run  together  ;  if  mildew  appears,  syringe  well  with  sulphur  water  or  with 
pure  water ;  we  have  found  the  latter  to  prevent  its  increase,  when  used 
plentifully,  pp.  7,  128,  &c. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Annual Jloicer  seeds  now  sown,  will  flower  beautifully  during  the  month  of 
September,  and  if  no  frosts,  through  October.  The  coreopsis,  candy-tuft  and 
others,  if  several  successive  sowings  are  made,  will  continue  in  bloom  until 
frosts ;  but  if  only  one  sowing  is  made  in  the  spring,  the  plants  will  flower 
this  month,  and  produce  jew  blossonjs  after. 

Biennial  seeds  of  various  kinds  may  still  be  sown  ;  they  will  make  good 
plants  for  flowering  another  season. 

Carnations  and  Pinks  should  be  layed  this  month. 

Dahlias,  as  they  proceed  in  growth,  should  belied  to  stakes,  and  if  dry 
weather,  well  watered,  p.  130,  172. 

Rose  Cuttings  may  still  be  put  in. 

Geraniums.     Cuttings  should  be  put  in  tins  month,  p.  249. 

Tulips,  Ht/arinths,  and  other  bulbs,  sliould  be  taken  up  and  laid  away  in 
a  dry  place  until  wanted  for  planting  in  October. 

Roses.  This  is  the  moiitli  for  budding  roses,  although  they  will  do  well 
in  the  early  part  of  August,  p.  217. 

Pansies  may  now  l)e  layed  or  propagated  from  cuttings,  p.  17. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings  should  be  topped,  p.  138. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus  beds  shoidd  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

Earlj/  peas  may  now  be  sown  for  a  late  crop. 

Cucumber  plants  in  hot  beds,  will  have  nearly  exhausted  themselves  in 
bearing  ;  as  soon  as  the  vines  in  the  open  air  fruit  plentifully,  the  vines  can 
be  pidled  up,  and  the  frames  used  for  other  purposes. 


THE 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  JYotices  of  some  of  the  Gardens  and  JVur series  in  the  ^tigh- 
borhood  of  jyeio  York  and  Philadelphia  ;  taken  from  Memoranda 
made  in  the  Month  of  March  last.     By  C.  M.  H. 

{Continued  from  page  246.) 

The  establishment  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Thorburn.,  seedsman  and  florist, 
in  Liberty  street,  (formerly  the  property  of  our  excellent  cor- 
respondent, now  of  Hallet's  Cove),  demands  mention  for  its 
judicious  and  tasteful  arrang-ement,  and  for  the  fine  variety 
of  plants  it  contains.  Although  not  so  nuich  attention  may  be 
given  to  their  growth,  as  in  nurseries  where  the  c\iltivation  of 
plants  is  the  sole  business  of  the  proprietor,  still,  they  have 
the  appearance  of  strength  and  health,  and  well  fitted  for 
exportation  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  our  correspondent, 
Grant  Thorburn,  Esq.  first  commenced  the  business  of  a 
seedsman  in  New  York.  After  a  series  of  years  of  toil  and 
labor,  in  endeavoring  to  establish  himself  and  his  business,  in 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  he  was  subjected  to  the  great 
loss  of  nearly  all  his  property,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
A  few  years  afterwards  he  was  also  nearly  ruined  by  his  at- 
tempting to  raise  seeds,  which  could  not  be  imported,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  war.  This  expensive  method  of  procur- 
ing seeds  in  this  country,  with  the  little  knowledge  of  their 
growth  at  that  time,  could  not  otherwise  than  prove  an  un- 
profitable and  fruitless  attempt ;  he  however  again  resumed 
his  former  business,  and  by  the  help  of  friends  was  enabled 
to  establish  the  foundation  of  what  the  establishment  now  is. 

VOL.  I. NO.  VIII.  M  M 
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Mr.  Thorburn''s  sons  were  a  few  years  since,  connected  with 
him  in  the  business ;  one  of  them  left,  and  it  was  carried  on 
by  himself  and  eldest  son.  Mr.  Thorburn  has  lately  retired 
from  the  business  altogether,  and  g-iven  it  up  to  his  son,  Mr. 
G.  C.  Thorburn,  who  now  conducts  the  whole. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  mentioning-  these  facts, 
although  they  may  be  already  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  for  many  reasons  ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  we 
cannot  but  think  the  establishment  of  such  a  place,  in  the 
very  centre  of  so  large  and  populous  a  city  as  New  York,  and 
at  a  time  when  gardening  was  little  known,  has  been  of 
exceedingly  great  importance  in  spreading,  and  much  more 
extensively  diffusing,  a  general  taste  for  Floricultural  pursuits. 
The  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Prince,  on  Long  Island,  and  of 
others  in  Philadelphia,  date  their  origin  at  a  much  earlier  day, 
but  they  are  not  situated  where  the  public  could  have  that 
easy  access  to  them,  that  they  have  had  at  this  place.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  establishment  has 
tended  as  much  toward  the  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  gar- 
dening pursuits,  as  any  nursery  or  garden  in  our  country. 
Who  has  not  noticed  Lawrie  Todd,  as  our  correspondent  still 
styles  himself,  in  the  various  papers  and  periodicals  of  which 
he  is  a  frequent  contributor  ?  Who  has  not  listened  to  his 
oft  told  story  of  his  first  landing  upon  the  shores  of  our 
country — of  his  future  success — of  his  great,  if  it  cannot  be 
called  lucky,  success  in  acquiring  a  competent  fortune  ;  few 
indeed  there  are,  especially  those  interested  in  Horticulture, 
who  have  visited,  or  passed  through  New  York,  who  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  walking  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Thorburn. 

This  place,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  has 
lately  been  sold  for  an  immense  sum  of  money,  realizing 
almost  a  fortune  to  its  former  owner.  It  is  soon  to  be  razed 
10  the  ground,  and  the  place,  which  has  long  been  the  resort 
of  the  Horticulturist  and  the  Florist — where  for  many  years 
the  gorgeous  tulip  has  arrayed  itself,  and  the  hyacinth 
given  out  its  fragrant  odor,  where  the  dahlia,  the  pride 
of  the  autvuTin,  has  reared  its  magnificent  head,  and  where 
even  winter  appeared  with  not  half  its  rigors,  by  the  contin- 
uous bloom  of  the  snowy  white  Camellia,  through  the  dreary 
weather, — is  to  be  built  up  with  blocks  of  stores  or  dwellings. 
The  value  of  land  in  New  York,  will  soon  cause  every  gar- 
den, as  it  has  nearly  already,  to  be  removed  without  the  city. 

In  the  green-house  we  did  not  find  many  flowers  in  bloom  ; 
here,  as  well  as  at  Mr.  Hogg's,  an  immense  number  of  bou- 
quets of  flowers  are  cut  throughout  the  winter,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  months  of  February  and  March.  We  saw, 
however,  in  flower,  Amaryllis  formosissima  and  some  other 
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species.  Camellia  japonica,  var.  iuibricuta,  was  s{)lendidly 
in  flower  :  we  believe  this  was  the  only  place  where  we  ob- 
served it  in  bloom  durinj?  oiir  visit.  It  has  since  flowered  at 
Col.  Perkins'  in  BrookUne,  and  also  in  our  g-arden.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  Camellias  ;  it  is  figured  in  Chandler's 
illustrations  of  the  Camellia,  and  in  the  Botanical  Register  ; 
in  the  former,  the  flower  is  represented  of  a  deep  crimson 
color,  and  is  stated  as  occasionally  being  striped  with  white  ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  striped  or  edged  with  white,  exactly  the 
same  as  the  three  diflerent  plants  which  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing.  It  is  rather  singular  that  it  should 
have  been  described  as  being  of  a  deep  crimson  color :  the 
plant  at  Col.  Perkins'  had  several  flowers  upon  it,  all  of 
which  were  nearly  alike.  Here  was  also  fine  large  plants  of 
C.  variegdta,  C.  incarnuta,  and  others  with  several  flowers 
expanded.  Mr.  Thorburn's  stock  of  Camellias  is  large,  and 
contains  a  fine  variety  ;  we  noticed  among  the  rest,  Colvillii, 
reticulata,  eximia,  (S:c.  Here  was  some  fine  plants  of  Magno- 
lia grandiflora  raised  from  seed  ;  Pandiinus  (sp  ?)  and  large 
American  Aloes.  Mr.  Thorburn,  senior,  when  he  was  last  in 
England,  brought  home  several  vases,  which  in  March  last, 
ornamented  the  green-house.  Two  plants  of  Ardisia  colorata, 
were  growing  in  two  of  them  ;  the  largest  plant  of  the  India 
Rubber  tree  (Ficus  elastica)  we  have  ever  seen,  was  growing 
at  this  place.  It  is  a  most  admirable  plant,  and  few  are 
aware  of  its  great  beauty  when  plunged  out  in  the  border,  or 
if  large  plants,  placed  in  vases,  and  set  upon  the  lawn,  or 
among  the  shrubbery  of  the  flower  garden  ;  its  large,  strong, 
thick,  fleshy  and  deep-green  leaves,  have  a  noble  appearance  ; 
it  is  also  a  fine  ornament  to  the  green-house  or  conservatory. 
Psponia  moutan,  var.  Banksia,  was  in  flower,  with  several 
blossoms  expanded ;  several  pots  of  lachenalias,  and  hya- 
cinths were  in  full  bloom.  We  here  observed  several  plants, 
of  a  species  of  beet,  which  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their 
leaves  and  footstalks,  some  of  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  others  of  a  deep  crimson.  Many  other  plants  we  noted 
down,  but  as  they  were  not  in  flower,  our  enumeration  of 
them  would  not  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  We  have 
lately  understood  that  Mr.  G.  C.  Thorburn  intends  remov- 
ing early  in  the  fall  ;  to  what  place  we  are  not  informed. 

JNurserii  of  Messrs.  Shaw  <^  Thorburn.,  HalleVs  Cove.,  Long 
Island.  This  nursery  has  been  established  within  a  few 
years.  It  is  about  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  situated  near 
the  landing  of  the  ferry  at  Hell-Gate ;  the  distance,  we  be- 
lieve, of  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  city.  It  was  first 
established  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Thorljurn,  who 
erected  a  large  and  extensive  green-house,  and  also  one  or 
two  smaller  ones,  for  the  forcing  of  flowers  for  the  purpose 
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of  cutting  bouquets  daring'  winter,  with  which  lie  sup- 
pHed  (and  still  continues  to)  his  brother  in  New  York. 
About  a  year  since,  Mr.  Shaw,  formerly  of  the  old  Botanic 
Garden,  was  taken  in  a  partner,  and  the  business  is  now 
conducted  in  their  name. 

Their  collection  of  plants  is  quite  large,  and  embraces 
many  fine  and  choice  kinds.  In  Camellias  and  Geraniums 
they  are  very  rich  ;  they  have,  also,  a  fine  collection  of 
Amaryllises,  including  many  of  the  seedlings  raised  at  Col- 
vills'.  Among  the  Camellias  we  saw  in  flower,  varieties 
florida,  coccinea  (Alnuts  splendens),  variegata,  Woodsii,  in- 
carnuta  alba  plena,  compacta,  anemoneflora  alba,  and  a 
kind  supposed  concinna;  the  latter  was  extremely  beautiful; 
but  the  label  having  been  lost,  or  accidentally  exchanged,  it 
was  misnamed.  There  was  here  a  good  stock  of  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas  of  the  newer  kinds,  including  the  R.  alta- 
clerence,  Morttrii,  Russellianum,  &c.  The  green-house  is 
divided  by  a  glass  partition,  and  one  part  is  kept  at  a  consid- 
erable higher  temperature  than  the  other,  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  hot-house  or  stove.  In  this  we  observed  that  curi- 
ous and  singularly  beautiful  plant  the  Canary  bird  flower, 
(Tropaiolum  peregrinum)  covered  with  its  copious  wreaths 
of  flowers  ;  this  plant,  like  many  other  twiners  or  climbers, 
is  remarkable  for  the  footstalks  of  its  leaves  answering  the 
purpose  of  tendrils  ;  it  quickly  attaches  itself  to  anything  in 
its  way,  and  often  attains  to  a  great  height :  we  should  think 
that  this  plant  extended  several  feet,  and  had  open  several 
hundred  flowers.  We  mentioned  this  plant  not  long  since 
(204)  as  being  in  bloom  in  Mr.  R.  Buist's,  Philadelphia. 
We  then  gave  it  the  specific  name  of  pentaphyllum,  with 
some  observations  on  a  new  genus,  &c.  We  wrote  from 
memory  without  any  reference,  and  inadvertently  fell  into 
this  error  :  it  will  be  found  corrected  in  the  present  number, 
in  our  notices  of  new  plants.  We  again  state  that  it  is  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  that  it  is  deserving  a 
place  in  every  green-house.  Among  the  Amaryllises  we  ob- 
served in  flower  Johnsunia,  venusta,  and  several  other  equally 
beautiful  kinds.  Here  was  a  good  stock  of  the  Cacti,  and 
we  noticed  a  plant  of  C.  Mallisoni,  a  splendid  new  hybrid. 
We  observed  many  other  fine  things  in  the  stove  compart- 
ment, but  want  of  time  prevented  our  making  a  memoran- 
dum of  them. 

In  a  small  pit  or  green-house  adjoining  the  larger  one,  we 
observed  a  large  number  of  roses,  and  flowers  in  bloom,  for 
cuttings  for  bouquets.  In  this  was  placed  several  Camellias 
which  had  been  budded  the  preceding  fall,  and  had  taken 
well.  The  method  of  budding  was  different  from  that  in 
general  use  :  the  bud  is  prepared  by  taking  off  a  piece  of  the 
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bark  with  the  bvid  attached,  cutting  it  exactly  of  the  same 
size  as  the  piece  taken  out  of  tlie  stock,  in  order  that  the 
edges  may  meet  as  close  as  possible.  The  size  of  the  bud 
will  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  wood;  but  in  general 
it  shoidd  be  about  half  or  five  eights  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  one  or  two  eighths  in  breadth  :  the  whole  should  be  cov- 
ered with  grafting  wax,  as  bass  matting  alone  will  not  keep 
the  air  from  the  bud.  This  method  answers  very  well  for  in- 
creasing the  Camellia,  the  wood  of  whicli  is  so  hard,  that  the 
old  method  of  inserting  the  bud  under  the  bark,  cannot  be 
performed  with  much  certainty.  We  here  observed  Erica 
iDaccans,  with  its  elegant  tufted  heads  of  rosy-colored  flowers, 
in  full  bloom ;  tlie  common  Kerria  japonica  was  flowering, 
trained  to  the  back  wall.  Lupinus  mutabilis,  that  new 
splendid  annual,  was  throwing  up  spikes  of  flowers;  the 
plants  were  taken  from  the  flower  border,  and  placed  in  pots, 
early  in  the  fall,  our  summers  being  scarcely  long  enough 
for  it  to  open  its  flower  buds  in  the  open  air :  its  changeable 
flowers  are  extremely  showy.  There  was  also  here  a  fine 
stock  of  that  gem  of  the  garden  we  have  so  frequently 
noticed,  the  Petimia  phoenicea.  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Thor- 
burn's  gardener  appeared  very  industrious  and  well  informed, 
and  the  plants  under  his  care  looked  exceedingly  well. 

Linnman  Botanic  Garden  and  JWirsery,  Long  Island — William 
Prince  <^  Sons.^  Proprietors.  This  extensively  known  estab- 
lishment, though  the  last  named  in  our  remarks,  will  not  by 
any  means  be  considered  the  least  in  its  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  nurseries  in  the  country,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  extensive,  if  not  the  very  largest.  It  was  established 
by  the  father  of  one  of  the  present  proprietors,  and  has  be- 
come a  family  inheritance.  When  we  take  into  considera- 
tion all  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  this  place,  either  by 
the  proprietors  themselves,  or  by  the  persons  who  have  fre- 
quently visited  it,  among  whom  have  been  some  very  intel- 
ligent and  able  gardeners,  who  have  visited  this  country,  we 
feel  ourselves  almost  incompetent  to  speak  of  the  establish- 
ment, for  fear  that  in  our  impartiality  we  might  not  be 
thought  to  do  jvistice,  by  the  proprietors,  or  be  said  to  give 
too  much  praise  by  others.  Much  has  been  written  in  rela- 
tion to  it  in  Loudon's  Magazine  ;  and  for  a  time,  several  com- 
munications appeared  under  various  signatures,  in  regard  ta 
its  extent  and  the  variety  of  plants  it  contained. 

We  stated,  when  we  commenced  our  remarks,  that  we 
should  confine  them  chiefly  to  the  appearance  of  plants  in 
the  green-houses,  hot-houses,  &c.  We  shall  not  at  this  time 
say  anything  as  regards  the  extent  of  this  nursery,  the  vari- 
ety of  hardy  plants  it  contains,  or  of  its  immense  number  of 
correspondents,  agents,  &.c.     We  hope  at  another  opportu- 
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nity  to  do  this,  and  to  do  it  with  justice  and  candor  ;  we 
passed  an  hour  or  two  in  walking  tlirough  it  in  the  fall  of 
]831,  but  it  is,  we  have  understood,  much  improved  since 
then  ;  we  know  that  the  Messrs.  Prince  are  too  liberal,  not 
to  give  every  indulgence  for  our  statements.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Prince  informed  us,  the  past  spring,  that  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  he  intended  visiting  England,  and  the 
Continent,  partly  with  a  view  of  becoming  more  acquainted 
with  Horticulture,  and  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  extent 
and  variety  of  plants  contained  in  their  gardens  and  nurse- 
ries. He  kindly  promised  to  contribute  to  our  pages,  and  our 
readers  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  gratified  with  his  remarks. 
The  Messrs.  Prince  have  lately  added  to  their  business  as 
nurserymen,  that  of  the  seedsman,  and  are  dealing  largely  in 
seeds. 

The  extent  of  glass,  including  the  conservatory,  green- 
houses, hot-house,  frames,  &c.,  we  shoidd  judge  to  be  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  feet  in  length.  One  of  the  houses  in 
which  are  kept  the  Orange  and  Lemon  trees,  is  built  in  the 
old  style,  with  large  upright  front  sashes,  and  a  dark  roof. 
The  collection  of  Oranges  and  Lemons  is  very  large,  and 
includes  many  more  distinct  varieties,  than  any  other  we 
have  ever  observed ;  in  their  catalogue  they  enumerate 
upwards  of  seventy  kinds  ;  they  are  well  grown,  and  many 
of  them  beautiful  shaped  plants.  We  saw  an  immense  num- 
ber of  seedlings  intended  for  stocks,  to  bud,  or  inarch  upon. 
Messrs.  Prince  have  been  at  great  expense  to  procure  from 
the  Italian  nurseries,  which  excel  in  this  grand  fruit,  nearly 
all  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  Here  we  also  noticed  a 
fine  stock  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  Magnolia,  of  which 
there  is  alarge  number  of  kinds,  includins?  the  M.  Soulangiana. 
Hundreds  of  plants  of  the  Gardenia  florida  and  G.  radicans ; 
of  the  ditferent  species  and  varieties  of  Myrtles,  a  good  stock. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  an  extensive  establishment 
like  this,  there  would  be  many  flowers  in  bloom.  In  the 
green-house,  however,  which  adjoins  the  orangery,  we  saw 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Acacia  verticillata,  profusely 
covered  with  its  showy  blossoms;  Metrosidtros  lanceolata, 
and  some  species  of  Banksia,  of  which  there  were  many 
plants,  were  also  in  floAver ;  that  much  sought  after  plant  the 
Epacris  granditlora,  with  its  exquisite  tubulous,  rosy  white 
blossoms,  was  in  full  bloom.  Here  was  a  fine  collection  of 
geraniums  and  a  good  variety  of  Ericas,  though  small  plants. 
In  the  hot-house  which  adjoins  the  green-house,  and  com- 
pletes one  range,  we  noticed  several  beautifid  ferns.  A  good 
stock  of  that  magnificent  bulb,  the  Crinum  amabile ;  some 
Ka:;mpferias,  Dracaenas,  &c.,  young  plants  of  the  Banana 
(Musa  sapientum),  several   species   of  the   Cacti.     In  the 
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Camellia  house,  not  more  than  five  or  six  plants  were  in 
flower  ;  among  them,  however,  was  the  C.  altheofiora,  with 
several  blossoms  expanded  ;  it  is  a  brilliant  kind,  raised  by  the 
Messrs.  Chandler,  about  the  same  time  of  the  corallina,  with 
which  it  is  nearly  equal  in  beauty  ;  the  others  were  the 
common  varieties.  The  stock  of  Camellias  is  probably  the 
largest  in  the  country,  and  includes  the  most  rare.  The 
reason  why  more  Camellias  were  not  in  flower,  was  from  the 
cause,  that  the  shutters  on  the  glass  were  not  taken  otF  for 
several  days  together,  and  the  house  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
without  endangering  frost. 

From  the  Camellia  house,  we  entered  another  green-house 
filled  with  a  variety  of  plants ;  Myrtles,  Eugenias,  Azaleas 
and  a  good  stock  of  other  kinds,  which  we  do  not  recollect 
the  names  of.  A  few  Camellias  which  were  placed  here 
were  in  bloom,  among  which  was  the  C.  Woodsii,  maliflora 
and  others  ;  several  species  of  Brunia  were  prettily  in  flower. 
We  were  particularly  struck  by  observing  the  very  large 
number  of  some  kinds  of  plants  which  the  Messrs.  Prince 
have  in  their  collection,  and  we  could  enumerate  many  vari- 
eties; but  they  would  not  perhaps  interest  our  readers,  as 
most  of  them  may  be  found  in  their  catalogue. 

In  the  frames,  of  which  there  were  several,  we  found  a 
good  stock  of  Chinese  roses,  seedling  magnolias,  rhododen- 
drons, and  other  plants.  There  was  also  a  number  of  hardy 
shrubs  and  plants,  which  were  laid  in  for  executing  orders  to 
the  south  during  winter,  when  they  could  not  be  taken  from 
the  open  ground.  When  we  visited  this  place  a  year  before, 
we  think  the  green-house  plants,  generally,  looked  in  rather 
better  health  than  they  did  the  past  spring;  the  gardener 
was  at  the  former  time  repotting  the  whole  of  the  Camellias, 
and  many  other  plants  which  had  suflered  from  the  want  of 
it.  Mr.  Prince,  Jr.,  informed  us,  upon  our  mentioning  to  him 
this  fact,  that  their  former  gardener  was  very  intelligent 
and  well  acquainted  with  his  profession,  but  that  he  had  left 
them  ;  and  they  had  not  yet  procured  another,  as  they  ex- 
pected one  from  England.  We  wonder  at  the  good  order 
which  already  exists,  when  we  consider  the  multiplicity  of 
avocations  which  must  ensue,  from  the  nursery  and  seed 
business  combined. 

We  have  thus  completed  our  remarks,  which  have  extend- 
ed to  a  greater  length  than  we  at  first  anticipated,  and  per- 
haps farther  than  has  been  interesting  to  all  our  readers. 
Some  would,  probably,  have  rather  read  practical  commu- 
nications on  the  management  and  growth  of  plants,  or  the 
treatment  of  some  objects  of  more  utility  ;  while  others  have 
been  gratified  in  reading  the  advancement  made  in  Horticul- 
ture and  Floriculture  by  their  neighbors.     The  object  of  a 
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periodical  Magazine  is  not  to  detail  practices  already  well 
known,  and  laid  down  in  worl\s  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats ;  but,  rather  to  give  information  of  all  new 
discoveries,  and  to  record  every  improvement  which  may 
be  found  useful  and  advantageous,  to  the  scientific  or  practi- 
cal gardener.  These  at  first,  however  trifling  they  may  often 
seem,  when  fully  proved  by  repeated  experiments,  and  cor- 
rect observation,  result  in  the  foundation  of  some  methods 
much  more  valuable,  and  of  more  immediate  utility,  than  those 
previously  adopted.  The  knowledge  of  gardening,  like  every 
other  art,  can  only  be  advanced  to  ahj  degree,  by  calling  in 
the  assistance,  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  those  others, 
which  enlighten,  and  throw  some  information  upon  its 
various  branches.  We  therefore  think,  that  those  persons 
who  suppose  that  mere  practical  papers  are  all  that  should 
fill  the  pages  of  a  Magazine,  take  altogether  a  narrow  and 
quite  unconfined  view  of  the  subject ;  and  that  they  have  not 
yet  made  that  progress  in  Horticulture,  that  enables  them  to 
see,  that  its  thorough  knowledge,  and  proper  application,  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  acquiring  some  information  of  those 
sciences,  without  which  it  would  be  a  tedious  and  uninterest- 
ing study,  rather  than  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  agreeable. 

These  observations  are  not  made  on  the  supposition  that 
any  such  objections  have,  or  will  be  heard ;  but  to  show  how 
far  we  think  a  Magazine  should  extend  its  character.  As 
regards  the  visiting  of  gardens  and  nurseries,  we  cannot  here 
omit  to  urge  upon  every  amateur,  or  lover  of  Horticulture, 
and  more  particularly  every  practical  gardener,  the  impor- 
tance resulting  from  such  a  course ;  not  only  should  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  situation  be  often  inspected,  but  a  tour 
should  be  made  every  few  years  to  all  those  within  the  mid- 
dle and  northern  sections  of  our  country.  To  be  confined  to 
one  spot,  and  to  know  nothing,  but  what  may  be  learned  from 
reading  of  what  is  done  at  other  places,  deprives  one  of  all 
ambition,  or  of  any  desire  to  excel  in  his  profession.  An 
amateur  gardener  may  imagine  that  he  excels  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  plants,  and  makes  no  effort  to  attain 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection  ;  but  when  he  sees  that  another 
equals,  his  ambition  is  touched,  and  he  is  stimulated  to 
greater  exertion.  It  is  from  seeing  and  comparing,  that  we 
know  our  faults  and  learn  how  to  improve  and  correct  them. 

We  now  take  leave  of  our  readers,  with  the  anticipation, 
that,  if  our  remarks  have  proved  as  interesting  as  other  por- 
tions of  our  original  contributions,  we  shall  have  the  pleas- 
ure, at  some  future  time,  of  giving  some  information  of  other 
establishments,  which  it  would  do  credit  for  our  country 
to  possess,  if  it  were  many  more  years  advanced  in  the  sci- 
ence of  Horticulture,  or  Landscape  gardening. 
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Art.    II,       On   the   Intellectual  Education  jchich  a    Gardener    may 
acquire.     By  (jRant  Thorbuu.n,  Esq. 

Self-education  may  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent  by  a 
gardener,  than  by  almost  any  other  artisan  ;  no  gardener,  in 
our  opinion,  ought  to  be  employed  as  a  master,  under  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years ;  suppose  him,  therefore,  to  be  put 
an  apprentice  at  fifteen,  he  has  ten  years  in  which  to  acquire 
his  profession,  and  generally  to  improve  himself;  in  that 
period  he  may  not  only  acquire  his  profession,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  his  ambition  and  application,  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  knowledge  on  almost  every  subject.  Every- 
thing depends  on  his  ambition  ;  without  this,  he  will  not  even 
acquire  his  profession,  and  at  all  events,  will  find  no  leisure 
time  for  any  other  kind  of  improvement.  When  we  consider, 
hoAvever,  that  the  labor  of  a  gardener  is  not  severe,  and  that 
it  is  only  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  the  time  he  has  for 
self-improvement  is  very  considerable.  It  may  surprise  some 
when  we  state,  that  this  time  equals  (taking  the  whole  year) 
that  employed  in  study  by  professional  students  at  Colleges. 
A  gardener,  in  the  shortest  day,  begins  work  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  leaves  oif  at  four  o'clock;  which, allowing  two  hours  for 
breakfast  and  dinner,  gives  six  hours  of  labor  ;  in  the  longest 
days,  he  works  only  ten  hours,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be 
far  from  the  truth  to  consider  eight  hours  per  day  as  the 
average  duration  of  his  labor  throughout  the  year.  Dividing 
the  twenty-four  hours  which  compose  the  day  in  three  equal 
parts,  we  have  eight  hours  for  rest,  dressing  and  undressing; 
eight  for  labor  and  acquiring  the  practice  of  gardening ;  and 
eight  hours  for  refreshment  and  study.  On  comparing  this 
time  for  study  with  that  which  is  usually  devoted  to  it  by 
young  men  at  College,  not  the  generality  of  young  men,  but 
even  those  who  attain  to  eminence,  we  will  find  the  difler- 
ence  very  inconsiderable :  the  student  requires  the  same 
time  for  rest,  and  at  least  two  hours  more  for  dressing  and 
undressing ;  for  breakfast  he  requires  an  hour ;  dinner  and 
tea,  at  least  three  hours ;  and  for  exercise,  at  least  two 
hours  ;  in  all,  for  exercise  and  refreshment,  six  hoiu's  ;  which, 
added  to  ten  of  rest  and  dressing,  gives  eighteen  hours, 
leaving  exactly  the  same  number  of  hours  for  study  which 
every  gardener  has,  taking  the  average  of  the  year.  It  is 
true,  the  eight  hours  of  the  gardener  are  subject  to  the  time 
employed  in  eating ;  but  that  well  may  be  considered  as 
compensated  by  the  knowledge  of  Botany  which  he  acquires 
in  the  garden,  during  his  hours  of  labor.  Add  also,  that  the 
gardener  may  (unless  his  health  forbid)  draw  still  more  time 
than  we  have  mentioned  from  the  hours  of  sleep  ;  we  think 
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it  will  not  be  denied,  that,  taking  all  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, he  has  as  much  time  as  studious  men,  taking  the 
average  of  the  year,  usually  devote  to  study. 

The  source  from  which  he  is  to  derive  his  knowledge,  is 
chiefly  from  hooks ;  with  such  aid  as  opportunity  offers  from 
professional  men,  public  lectures,  men  of  talents  and  learning, 
whenever  he  has  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  them. 
The  sort  of  books  desirable  to  consult,  independent  of  those 
connected  with  his  profession,  are  such  as  treat  on  Chemis- 
try, Zoology,  Mineralogy,  &c.  ;  but  that  which  we  are  of 
opinion  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  is  a  good  Encyclopaedia, 
such  as  the  Encyclopfpdia  Metropolitan,  now  publishing. 
How  much  more  pleasant  and  profitable  is  it  for  a  young 
man  to  spend  his  evenings,  in  thus  improving  his  mind,  by 
reading  in  the  great  book  of  Nature,  and  through  it  to  look 
up  to  Nature's  God,  than  to  be  sitting  in  a  tavern,  listening 
to,  or  joining  in,  some  stupid  harangue  about  politics,  a  par- 
cel of  stuff  that  will  neither  make  him  wiser  in  time,  nor 
better  for  eternity.  J\Iind  your  own  business.,  and  if  you  do 
well  here,  you  will  do  well  there,  and  I  can  say  no  more, 
were  I  to  write  a  whole  year. 

Yours,  Grant  Thorburn. 

Hallet'^s  Cove.,  Long  Island.,  June.,  1835. 


Art.  III.      On  the  Rose.     By  an  Atviateur, 

Resplendent  Rose  !  to  thee  we'll  sing; 
Resplendent  Rose  !   the  flower  of  flowers, 
Whose  breath  perfunios  Olympus'  bowers, 
Whose  virgin  blush  of  chastened  dye 
Enchants  so  much  our  mortal  eye. 

****** 

Rose  !   thou  art  the  sweetest  flower 
That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower  ; 
Rose  !    thou  art  the  fondest  child 
Of  dimpled  spring,  the  wood  nymph  wild. 
****** 
Oh  !    whence  could  such  a  plant  have  sprung? 
J\Ioore^s  Anacreon. 

Who   can  paint  this   loveliest  of  all  lovely  flowers,  the 
queen  and  pride  of  all  Flora's  dominions,  the  rival  of  Venus 
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herself?  Who  can  portray  its  virfiriii  delicacy  and  modesty — 
its  exquisite  blushing  tints — its  si)lendor  and  all-enchanting 
beauty  ?  and  its  balmy  and  heavenly  fragrance,  what  else 
is  there,  that  will  so  refresh  and  invigorate  the  heart,  or 
delight  and  animate  the  senses  ?  It  were  as  well  for  the  poet 
to  attempt  to  picture  the  tints  of  Aurora,  when  rising  in  glory 
in  her  oriental  skies,  or  for  the  artist  to  transfer  to  canvass 
the  brilliancy  and  lustre  of  the  sun's  glorious  rays,  as  for 
human  language  and  art  to  describe  a  flower  that  is  com- 
posed of  everything  that  is  graceful,  lovely  and  sweet. 

It  has  been  called  (and  properly  too)  the  emblem  of  beauty, 
and  the  poets  of  all  nations  have  sung  its  praises  ;  yet  it  is 
still  the  same  favorite  as  ever,  and  yet  a  theme  upon  which 
language  may  exhaust  itself,  and  its  beauty  increase  and 
its  attractions  seem  irreater  than  ever.  As  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common  of  all  flowers  that  beautify  the  little  spot  before 
the  door  of  the  humble  peasant  or  cottager,  as  well  as  orna- 
ment the  gardens  of  the  rich  and  great,  so  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fragrant  and  lovely.  We  become  attached  to  it  in  our 
early  days,  and  we  cherish  it  with  almost  sacred  veneration, 
to  the  latest  moments  of  our  life.  Its  uses  are  almost  as  va- 
rious as  its  varieties.  We  pluck  it  to  deck  the  altar  of  our 
holy  temples  ;  our  festive  boards  are  made  to  glow  with  its 
varied  hues  ;  Love  gathers  it  to  wreath  around  his  votaries  ; 
warriors  crowned  themselves  with  its  profuse  garlands  ; 
the  luxurious  strew  their  dwellings  and  couches  with  its 
leaves  ;  and  grief  finds  a  relief  in  dropping  a  transient  flower 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  virtuous  and  lovely. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  interesting  to  most  of  your  read- 
ers, to  read  many  of  the  allusions  made  to  this  sweet  flower 
to  be  found  among  the  oriental  poetry  ;  and  therefore  I  pre- 
fer giving  some  account  of  the  origin  of  its  name,  its  history, 
uses,  &c.  The  word  Rosa  is  derived  from  j^Jws,  signifying 
red  in  Armorican.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Icosandria,  order 
Polyofinia,  of  the  Linnaan^  or  artificial  system,  and  to  the  order 
Rosacea?,  of  the  Jussienedn.,  or  natural  arranrrement.  Differ- 
ent species  are  to  be  found  growing  indig-enous  in  Persia, 
China,  Siberia,  Caucasus,  Crimea,  Barbary,  Nepal.  Levant, 
Austria,  South  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Britain,  N.  America  and  Kamtschatca.  Botanists  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  number  of  the  original  species  ;  some  say 
that  they  are  all  varieties  of  the  European  species  ;  later  or 
modern  botanists,  however,  divide  them  into  species,  sub- 
species, and  varieties.  There  has  been  several  works  pub- 
lished on  the  rose  in  France  and  England  ;  the  most  com- 
plete, as  regards  the  scientific  arrangement  is,  the  Rosannn 
Monoirraphia,  by  Dr.  Lindlcy,  jmblished  in  London  in  1819  : 
in  this,   upwards  of  a  hundred  species  or  sub-species,  are 
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described,  and  several  figured.  The  most  extensive  work, 
with  plates,  is  that  of  Redoute  and  Thory  ;  it  is  entitled 
Les  Roses,  and  contains  folio  plates,  splendidly  and  truly 
colored,  of  all  the  known  species  and  varieties  of  this  flower  : 
minor  works  have  also  been  published,  but  these  two  are 
the  most  known. 

The  history  of  the  rose  is  full  of  interest  to  every  admirer 
of  the  flower.  From  the  days  of  the  prophets,  when  it  was 
stated  in  holy  writ,  that  "  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose,"  to  the  present  moment,  it  has  been  the 
theme  of  poets,  philosophers  and  statesmen  ;  and  none  have 
been  too  great  to  sing  its  praises.  With  this  humble  flower, 
is  linked  the  history  of  the  rivalship  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  ;  and  for  thirty  years,  under  the  different 
banners  of  the  red  and  white  rose,  civil  war  laid  waste  and 
desolate  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  mother  country. 
Shakspeare  says  : — 

"  And  here  I  prophecy — this  brawl  to-day 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  temple  garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night." 

It  was  about  the  time  that  the  two  houses  were  united,  in 
1485,  that  a  plant  of  the  rose,  it  was  said,  was  discovered 
in  England,  which  bore  white  and  red  flowers,  and  which 
seemed  to  foretel  the  union  of  the  parties.  It  was  also  said 
to  be,  upon  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  that  the  rose  first  became 
known  with  white  and  red  petals ;  it  is  still  acknowledged 
throughout  Europe,  as  the  emblem  of  that  happy  union,  and 
is  known  both  there  and  here,  by  the  name  of  the  "  York 
and  Lancaster  Rose." 

In  Turkey,  the  rose  is  equally  admired,  and  millions  of 
flowers  are  cultivated  in  some  of  the  gardens  of  the  Mussul- 
men  ;  so  sacred  do  they  hold  this  flower,  from  a  belief  that 
it  first  sprung  from  the  perspiration  of  Mahomet,  that  they 
will  not  permit  a  leaf  to  lay  upon  the  ground,  or  to  be  soiled 
by  the  tread  of  the  foot.  Upon  the  tombs  of  all  ladies  that 
die  unmarried,  is  sculptured  one  of  these  fair  flowers.  At  a 
feast  given  by  Cleopatra,  to  Mark  Antony,  she  caused  the 
royal  apartments  where  the  entertainment  was  held,  to  be 
covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  rose,  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches.  But  it  is  related  of  Nero,  that  he  gave  upwards  of 
four  millions  of  sersterces,  or  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  for  roses,  at  one  supper. 

The  fragrance  of  the  rose  is  stated  in  fable,  to  have  been 
caused  by  Love,  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  dance  at  the  feast  of 
Olympus,  having  with  his  wing  overturned  a  cup  of  nectar, 
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which,  falling"  on  the  rose,  gave  it  that  exquisitely  breathed 
perfume,  for  which  it  will  ever  stand  pre-eminent  among^ 
flowers.     Anacreon  writes  : — 

"  And  whon  at  lengtli  with  pale  decline 
Its  florid  beauties  lade  and  pine, 
Sweet  as  in  youth  its  balmy  breath 
Diffuses  odors  e'en  in  death  !" 

"  And  first  of  all  the  Rose;  because  its  breath 
Is  rich  beyond  the  rest;  and  when  it  dies, 
It  doth  bequeath  a  charm  to  sweeten  death." 

Barry  Cornwall. 

It  was  a  custom  among- the  Romans  to  bless  the  Rose;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  still  preserved,  and  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
purpose,  termed  Dominica  in  rosa. 

In  Persia  that  imaginary  "  Eden,"  where  the  rose  is  seen 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  a  festival  is  held  which  is  denom- 
inated the  feast  of  Roses  :  it  lasts  during  the  time  that  they 
remain  in  flower.  This  is  beautifully  described  by  Moore,  in 
Lalla  Rookh ;  but  as  these  remarks  have  extended  already 
too  far,  I  leave  the  history  of  the  Rose  with  the  following 
exquisite  verses  by  Lord  Byron,  in  which  he  makes  this 
"flower  of  flowers"  flourish  over  the  tomb  of  Zuleika. 

"A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre  meek  and  pale  : 
It  looks  as  planted  by  despair — 

So  white,  so  faint, — the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high  ; 

And  yet  though  storms  and  blight  assail 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 

May  wring  it  from  the  stem — in  vain — 

To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again  ! 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears  : 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower. 
Which  mocks  the  tempests's  withering  hour, 
And  buds  unsheltered  by  a  bower  ; 
Nor  droops,  though  spring  refuse  the  shower, 

Nor  wooes  the  summer  beam." 

To  the  mere  cultivator  of  plants,  such  accounts  of  the 
history  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  however  so  much  of 
interest  they  may  have,  will,  perhaps,  prove  tedious,  and  alto- 
gether undeserving  a  place  in  a  practical  work.  But  will  the 
intelligent  gardener  look  no  higher  than  the  mere  daily  rou- 
tine of  his  profession  ?  will  he  never  strive  to  know  the  ori- 
gin, the  history,  or  the  vise  of  the  plants  he  daily,  monthly 
and  yearly  cultivates  ?  over  which  he  spends  time,  and  care, 
anxiety  and  often,  almost  painful  anticipations  ?  Will  he 
pass  the  modest  violet,  or  tread  carelessly  on  its  drooping 
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head,  without  wishing  to  know  aiig-ht  of  its  past  history  ? 
As  he  walks  tliroug-li  his  garden,  in  liis  leisure  hours,  sur- 
rounded hy  natiu-e's  loveliest  worlts,whicli  he  has  been  years 
collectini?  and  cultivating,  does  he  desire  to  have  no  recol- 
lection of  the  past,  no  pleasing  associations  but  those  that 
spring  from  present  enjoyment?  Certainly  he  cannotbe  con- 
tent without  some  knowledge  of  their  history.  Flowers!  there 
is  in  the  word  enough  to  call  forth  thousands  of  reflections. 

The  cultivation  of  the  rose  is  generally  considered  so 
easy  and  simple, that  it  would  almost  seem  superfluous  to  add 
any  information  on  tlie  subject  ;  yet,  I  am  aware  that  there 
is  much  to  learn  as  regards  their  propagation,  and  somewhat 
in  relation  to  their  successful  blooming.  But  as  some  of  your 
correspondents  liave  already  treated  upon  the  rose,  and  oth- 
ers may  still  do  so,  I  propose  finishing  this  communication 
with  some  account  of  the  principal  species, and  the  varieties 
which  belong  to  each. 

There  are  five  hardy  species,  from  wliich  nearly  all  the 
varieties  we  have  in  cultivation  have  originated.  Tliey  are 
Rosa  gallica,  R.  centifolia,  R.  damascena,  R.  alba,  and  R. 
spinosissima.  The  Provins  or  Provence  rose  of  the  French 
catalogues  is  the  R.  gallica  of  the  English  ;  it  is  the  R.  cen- 
tifolia of  botanists,  and  the  cabbage  rose  of  our  gardens. 

R.  gallica  L.  (the  common  red  or  oflicinal  rose.)  From  this 
species  there  has  been  the  largest  number,  and  some  of  the 
finest  varieties  raised.  They  are  not  generally  of  so  strong 
a  growth  as  the  damasct  na  and  centifolia,  but  very  profuse 
flowerers.  By  budding  on  the  Dog  rose,  (R.  canina)  or 
some  other  vigorous  species,  they  grow  much  more  luxuriant 
than  on  their  own  roots.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1596. 
The  French  have  been  the  most  successfvd  in  raising  new 
varieties,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  finest  kinds — 
some  of  which  are  Montgolfier,  tricolor,  beaute  incomparable, 
Barbanegre,  Comte  Camaldoli,  illustrie  beaute,  cramoise  feu 
grand  and  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

R.  centifolia,  L.  (Provins,  or  hundred  leaf  rose.)  The 
varieties  of  this  species,  the  Rose  a  cent  feuilks  of  the  French, 
and  our  cabbage  rose,  are  extremely  beautiful  and  fragrant. 
They  are  of  stronger  and  taller  growth  than  the  R.  gallica. 
A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  introdiiced  to  Britain 
at  the  same  time  of  the  gallica.  One  of  the  finest  of  this 
species  is  the  old  Provins^  there  are,  however,  several  kinds, 
the  best  of  which  are  the  Unique  or  White  Provins,  Blush 
Provins,  Monstrous  Provins,  Scarlet  Provins  and  Royal  Prov- 
ins. A  {ew  other  fine  sorts  are  Vilmorin,  Belle  Africaine, 
Hybride  de  Luxemborgand  bovde  de  niege. 

The  moss  rose  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Provins, 
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having- acquired  its  moss-like  pubescence  accidentally.  Itis>' 
nowhere  found  G^rowinp^  iudio'cnous,  and  from  its  being  first 
observed  in  tiie  En^-lish  "gardens,  is  supposed  to  have  beeni 
first  raised  in  Eno-land.  There  has  been,  however,  some 
French  writers,  among-  others  Redoute,  who  have  claimed 
it  as  a  native  of  their  clime.  Whether  it  is  in  reality  a  na- 
tive of  England  or  France,  is  not  of  great  consequence.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  roses,  and  when  seen  in  the 
bud,  excelling  in  loveliness,  more  than  imagination  could 
picture.  Tiiere  are  nearly  twenty  varieties.  Most  of  them 
prefer  a  cool  and  rich  soil,  excepting  the  white  ;  this,  if  on 
its  own  roots,  is  often  apt  to  change  to  a  pale  blush  ;  none 
of  the  moss  roses  do  so  well  in  our  climate,  on  their  own 
roots,  as  when  budded  on  vigorous  stocks.  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  budding  the  varieties  on  the  Rosa  canina 
or  sweet  briar. 

Rosa  (hnnascena  JMiU,  (Damask  rose).  This  species,  one 
of  the  most  common  in  gardens,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant, 
and  was  introduced  to  Britain  as  early  as  157-3.  It  is  pow- 
erfully and  agreeably  fragrant,  and  is  the  kind  most  used  for 
making  the  attar,  or  essential  oil  of  roses.  The  varieties  are 
numerous  and  exceedingly  beautifid.  Some  of  the  finest  are 
Grand  Cels,  belle  Auguste,  Swiss,  Quatre  seasons,  Bona- 
parte, Rose  du  Roi,  Garnet  striped,  and  York  and  Lan- 
caster. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  perpetual  rose,  most  of 
which  are  the  offspring  of  the  damascena.  When  they  be- 
come better  known,  they  will  be  the  most  desirable  of 
the  rose  family.  They  bloom  throughout  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  and  are  as  fragrant  as  their  parent, 
and  particularly  so  in  the  fall  months.  Lee's  crimson  per- 
petual is  well  known,  as  one  of  the  most  showy  and  desira- 
ble kinds.  A  few  others  are,  perpetual  Philippe  I.,  pompone 
four  seasons,  and  King  of  the  perpetuals. 

Rosa  alba,  L.  (single  white  rose.)  A  native  of  the  Crimea, 
and  introduced  in  1597.  It  is  of  strong  and  taller  growth 
than  either  of  the  three  former.  The  varieties  are  Eliza 
alba,  Celestial,  belle  aurore,  belle  Adelaide,  Cuisse  de  nymph,, 
Royal  white,  &c. 

Rosa  spinosissima  L.,  (Scotch  rose).  The  Scotch  rose,  the 
R.  pimpinellifolia  of  the  French,  was  but  very  little  known 
beyond  its  wild  state,  till  within  late  years.  A  communica- 
tion by  Mr.  SabinCi  ^^  the  London  Horticidtural  Society's 
Transactions  some  time  since,  gives  a  history  of  this  rose, 
and  describes  several  seedling  varieties.  Since  which  time, 
however,  himdreds  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  and  cidti- 
vated  :  it  is  stated  that  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
are  tolerably  distinct.     They  are  very  desirable  for  early 
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flowering',  and  no  garden  should  be  without  a  few  of  the 
best  varieties.  When  planted  in  a  clump,  the  eftect  of  their 
profuse  bloom  is  peculiarly  showy.  A  seedling-  raised  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  New  York,  a  few  years  since,  is  said  to  be 
a  splendid  variety  :  it  is  of  a  brilliant  deep  yellow,  and  per- 
fectly double. 

There  is  a  class  of  roses,  denominated  hybrids,  having- 
been  raised  principally  between  the  China  rose  (R.  indica) 
and  the  R.  giillica.  They  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
include  among  them  some  of  the  most  splendid  Roses  known  ; 
one  of  these  is  Rivers'  George  IV.  They  are  most  of  them 
hardy  enough  to  live  through  the  cold  winters  of  this  cli- 
mate, without  material  injury.  They  are  of  quick  and  vigo- 
rous growth,  and  healthy  appearance  ;  and  will  grow  in  al- 
most any  soil,  unfavorable  to  other  roses. 

The  Rosa  moschdta,  of  which  the  old  double  white  of  our 
gardens  is  a  variety,  and  some  other  hardy  species,  I  should 
be  glad  to  name,  but  I  must  defer  it  till  some  other  oppor- 
tunity. The  time  is  now  at  hand  for  budding  roses,  and 
should  your  readers  improve  the  opportimity,  I  hope  they 
will  be  somewhat  assisted  with  these  few  observations. 

Yours,  An  Amateur. 

Cambridge,  July  lOth,  1835. 


Art.  IV.     On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Daphne  odora.     By  Mr.  J.  W. 
Russell,  Superinteiident  at  Mount  Auburn. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  had  frequent  solicitations  from  you  and  others,  to 
give  the  results  of  my  practice  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Daphne  indica,  frequently  called,  and  perhaps  more  gener- 
ally known,  by  the  correct  and  appropriate  name  of  Daphne 
odora,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  which,  if  you 
think,  after  a  perusal,  it  is  worthy  a  page  in  your  Magazine, 
you  are  welcome  to  give  it  an  insertion.  The  season  of  the 
year  that  this  delightful  plant  puts  forth  its  flowers,  adds 
much  to  its  value  f  through  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  it  will  be  found  in  full  bloom  in  almost  every 
green-house  ;  indeed,  no  collection  can  be  called  complete,  if 
deficient  of  the  daphne  ;  and  when  a  few  well  grown  plants 
are  tastefully  arranged  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  the 
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fine  dark  green  foliage,  presents  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  tufts  of  small  pinkish  colored  flowers,  independent  of 
the  delicious  fragrance  which  is  exhaled  from  them,  and 
which  is  admired  by  all  the  visiters  who  call  to  see  the 
place.  I  have  seen  but  very  few  persons,  who  had  not  a 
decided  preference  for  this  flower,  over  all  others  in  the 
green-house.  There  is  a  variety  variegated  in  the  foliage,  D. 
odora,  var.  striata,  which  some  cultivators  say  is  much  su- 
perior in  point  of  flavor,  to  the  original  sort ;  I  have  grown 
this  variety,  and  must  confess,  that  I  like  the  old  plant 
equally  as  well  as  the  new,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
ceive, after  repeated  observations,  that  the  odor  was  in  any 
degree  superior.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  worth  growing  ; 
the  flowers  have  a  little  darker  tinge  of  color,  and  also 
grow  somewhat  larger  than  the  original  species. 

I  prefer  the  first  or  second  week  in  August,  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  daphne.     If  a  quantity  of  plants  are  desirable, 
I  would  recommend  the   use   of  a  single   light   cucmnber 
frame ;  such  a  frame  as  is  generally  preferred  by  gardeners, 
for  the  raising  of  early  cucumber  plants  in  the  spring  ;  this 
is  preferable  to  one  of  larger  dimensions  ;  supposing  that 
there  is  no  crop  in  the  frame  at  the  time,  or  if  there  is,  it 
is  probable  that  the  frame  could  be  dispensed  with  ;  choose 
a  place  that  is  well  shaded  with  trees,  or  one  with  a  north 
aspect,  either  of  which,  if  easy  of  access,  will  answer  the 
purpose  ;   having  decided  upon  the  location,  about  a  fort- 
night before  you  intend  putting  in  the  cuttings,  make  up  a 
slight  hot-bed,  with  oak  leaves  and  stable  manure,  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  a  few  inches  larger, 
in  length  and  breadth,  than  the  frame  intended  to  be  used, 
covering  the  manure  over  with  soil  four  inches  deep  ;  when 
this  is  done,  place  the  frame  on  the  bed,  and  close  it  with 
the  sash — and  so  let  it  remain,  for  a  day  or  two  ;  then  by 
giving  plenty  of  air  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  will  be  ready 
for  the  cuttings  ;  I  think  they  callus  and  strike  root  much 
sooner,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  bottom  heat.     The  next  thing 
is  to  procure  what  is  termed  the  thumb  pot ;  no  gardener 
ought  to  be  without  this  kind  of  pots,  as  they  will  be  found 
to  be  of  much  service  in  the  propagation  of  a  great  variety 
of  plants  ;  having  the  pots  at  hand,  and  the  compost,  which 
should  be  formed  of  one  half  well  decomposed  leaf  soil,  or 
any  other  kind  of  rich  vegetable  soil,  and  sand  well  mixed 
together,  place  a  piece  of  broken  pot  or  oyster  shell   over 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  for  drainage  ;  then  fill 
them  up  to  the  rim,  and  give  the  whole  a  gentle  watering — 
the  cuttings  can  now  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  and  pre- 
pared as  follows  : — take  off"  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves,  and 
make  the  cut  under  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  or  bud,  leaving 
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the  cuttings  not  more  than  three  inches  in  length  ;  when 
the  whole  is  dressed  over,  and  in  readiness,  place  only  one 
in  a  pot,  and  about  an  inch  deep  ;  this  done,  give  them  a 
gentle  showering  with  a  water-pot,  through  a  fine  rose^  and 
plunge  the  pots  down  to  their  rims  in  the  soil,  that  was  laid 
on  the  top  of  tlie  hot-bed,  for  this  purpose  ;  to  be  successful, 
all  that  is  indispensably  necessary  is,  attention  ;  a  little  air 
should  be  given  every  day,  more  especially  if  it  is  hot 
weather,  by  lifting  up  the  sash  an  inch  or  two — taking  care 
to  shade  them  over  with  a  double  bass  mat,  or  a  wooden 
shutter^  which  I  think  is  better  than  the  mat,  as  sometimes  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  will  strip  the  frame  of  every  thing,  and 
by  leaving  half  an  hour's  hot  sun  upon  the  cuttings,  they 
are  frequently  irrecoverably  lost  ;  the  time  to  shade  in  the 
morning  is,  when  the  sun  shines  full  upon  the  frame,  and  to 
take  it  off  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sunshine  leaves  it ;  but 
if  the  frame  is  placed  in  a  north  aspect,  very  little  shading 
will  be  necessary.  Occasionally,  when  the  cuttings  appear 
to  want  water,  which  will  be  easily  known  by  the  soil  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots  looking  dry,  give  them  a  showering  over 
their  foliage  with  a  fine  syringe,  which  will  be  found  to  be 
much  better  than  pouring  water  into  the  pots,  for  the  injury 
is  almost  irreparable  if  the  bed  becomes  too  damp. 

I  prefer  this  mode  of  propagating  the  daphne  in  single 
pots  ;  indeed,  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  plants  do  equally 
well  treated  in  this  manner,  as  the  pots  can  be  bought  at  a 
trifling  expense,  and  two  or  three  hundred  of  them  take  up 
but  very  little  room  ;  the  cuttings  receive  no  check  when 
repotted,  which  is  a  material  advantage  ;  those  that  are 
well  rooted  by  fall,  will  flower  during  the  winter.  There 
is  one  item  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  is,  in  taking 
the  cuttings  from  the  plant,  the  operator  must  be  careful  to 
leave  a  quantity  of  shoots  all  over  it  untouched,  in  order  to 
have  plenty  of  flowers,  observing  only  to  thin  out  the  su- 
perfluous wood  for  propagating.  The  daphne  always  starts 
to  grow  just  below  the  flowers  ;  and  generally,  in  the  latter 
stage  of  flowering,  the  extremities  of  those  growths  always 
produce  the  flowers  the  next  season,  so  that  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  whenever  the  tops  of  the  shoots  are  cut 
off',  the  flowers  go  with  them.  I  have  rooted  upwards  of 
three  hundred  plants  in  one  season,  by  following  the  above 
method,  and  I  do  not  remember  of  having  a  single  failure. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  done  flowering,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  very  airy  part  of  the  green-house,  so  that  they 
may  become  strong  and  hardy  ;  if  left  where  they  flowered, 
they  are  apt  to  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  become  weak  un- 
sightly plants,  Yours, 

J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge^  July  16,  1835. 
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Art.   IV.      On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry,  with  some    Account 
of  several  of  the  most  esteemed  Varieties.     By  the  Conductors. 

The  strawberry,  thoug-h  so  e^enerally  cultivated,  is,  how- 
ever, not  often  seen  growing  in  its  g-reatest  perfection.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  fine  English  kinds  into  our  gardens, 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  this  fruit  ;  and  their  large 
size,  and  beautiful  appearance,  combined  with  their  excel- 
lent growth,  prolific  bearing,  and  high  flavor,  has  acquired 
for  them  a  place  among  other  dessert  fruits,  which  they  so 
eminently  deserve.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  these 
kinds,  almost  the  only  variety  cultivated  in  this  vicinity, 
was  that  called  the  old  wood  ;  this  is  still  to  be  seen  in  our 
markets,  though  not  in  such  abundance  as  formerly.  It  is 
very  well,  if  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  a  garden,  to  have  a 
small  bed  of  the  latter,  as  they  often  last  till  the  other  kinds 
are  all  gone.  But  as  regards  any  other  qualification,  for 
ourselves,  we  would  never  occupy  ground  for  their  cultiva- 
tion, which  could  be  employed,  in  numerous  ways,  to  a  bet- 
ter advantage,  and  afford  much  more  gratification  to  the  own- 
er. We  have  not  grown  this  old  variety  for  several  years, 
having  been  convinced  that,  as  a  dessert  fruit,  they  were  quite 
inferior,  and  if  grown  for  the  market,  not  yielding,  in  com- 
parison with  the  new  kinds,  a  crop  which  would  remunerate 
for  the  labor  of  picking. 

There  are  now  a  large  number  of  varieties  enumerated  in 
the  nurserymen's  catalogues,  many  of  which  are  synony- 
mous, and  several  sorts  not  worth  growing  ;  to  make  a  selec- 
tion from  these,  and  to  include  such  kinds  as  combine  all  the 
best  qualities,  is,  to  one  unacquainted  with  them,  no  easy  task; 
we  therefore  give  a  short  description  of  several  varieties 
which  we  have  cultivated,  and  most  of  which  have  been 
selected  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's garden,  as  the  best,  leaving  our  readers  to  select 
from  them  such  as  they  think  the  most  desirable ;  they  are 
all  excellent,  but  some  superior  to  others. 

The  strawberry  is  a  native  of  our  climate,  and  is  to  be 
found  growing  in  its  wild  state,  in  the  pastures  and  fields. 
Mr.  Knight  considers  all  the  strawberries  as  varieties  of 
one  species ;  but  some  botanists  have  distinguished  them  as 
ditferent  species. 

The  varieties  were  divided  into  classes,  and  well  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  Barnet,  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
of  Scotland,  in  the  Hort.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  ;  but  many  more 
kinds  have  since  been  added,  and,  among  them  some  of  the 
most  esteemed. 
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Class  I.     Scarlet  Strawberries. 

Old  Scarlet.  Early  Virginia,  early  scarlet,  scarlet,  and 
Morissiana  scarlet,  of  ovir  gardens  :  ecarlate  de  Virginie,  of 
the  French.  This  is  a  very  excellent  high  flavored  straw- 
berry :  it  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  varieties,  though  rather 
a  shy  bearer  ;  the  frait  is  middle  sized,  rather  globular,  of 
a  very  light  scarlet  color;  seeds  deeply  imbedded,  flesh  pale. 
We  have  grown  this  kind,  and  no  garden  should  be  without 
it  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  stands  the  winter  without  any 
protection.     It  is  full  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  kind. 

Grove  End  Scarlet.,  Atkinson's  scarlet,  and  Wilmot's  early 
scarlet,  of  the  catalogues.  Fruit  roimd,  hemispherical,  bril- 
liant scarlet,  flesh  pale,  and  good  flavor.  This  variety  is 
stated  as  a  "  first  rate  strawberry"  in  some  works  we  have 
seen.  We  have  cultivated  it  for  two  or  three  years,  but  have 
never  produced  any  thing  very  superior.  It  is  a  good  bear- 
er, and  the  fruit  of  fine  flavor,  but  not  very  large  in  size  ; 
we  do  not  think  it  equal  to  the  following. 

Royal  Scarlet.  This  name  we  do  not  find  in  the  English 
works,  or  in  the  catalogues  of  nurserymen,  except  the 
Messrs.  Prince  of  Long  Island.  What  its  true  name  is,  we 
are  not  aware  ;  we  first  received  it  from  Mr.  Haggerston, 
when  he  carried  on  the  vineyard  at  Charlestown,  vmder  the 
above  title.  The  fruit  is  of  large  size,  roundish,  and  of  a 
bright  scarlet  color  ;  seeds  slightly  imbedded  ;  flavor  rich ; 
flesh  pale  scarlet  ;  ripens  next  to  the  early  Virginia.  The 
foliage  is  strong,  and  the  fruit  on  rather  long  footstalks; 
stands  the  winter  well  without  protection.  This  variety 
may  be  the  American  scarlet,  as  described  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, in  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  new  edition. 

Methven  Scarlet.,  Methven  castle  (and  Methuen  scarlet  as 
often  mispelt  in  some  publications  where  it  has  been  notic- 
ed.) This  strawberry,  though  not  highly  prized  in  England, 
is  in  our  climate  a  very  valuable  kind,  and  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation in  every  garden,  where  a  good  collection  is  wanted. 
It  is  a  very  hardy  variety,  and  stands  our  winters,  generally, 
without  the  least  protection.  It  is  also  an  abundant  bearer. 
The  fruit  is  very  large,  round,  often  coxcomb  shaped,  es- 
pecially the  first  berries,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet ;  flesh  pale 
scarlet,  not  very  firm  ;  flavor  good,  but  not  so  rich  as  the 
previous  named  ones;  its  size  and  productiveness  is,  per- 
haps, its  greatest  recommendation  ;  yet  it  makes  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, is  easily  grown,  and  being  much  better  than  some 
kinds,  we  esteem  it  a  desirable  variety.  We  have  grown  it, 
measuring  over  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing 
upwards  of  half  an  ounce.     The  other  fine  scarlets  are  the 
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Roseberry,  black  Roseberry,  Garnestone  scarlet,  and  Coul 
late  scarlet.     We  have  not  cultivated  either  of  these. 

Class  II.  Black  Strawberries. 

The  flavor  of  all  this  class  is  very  rich, and  highly  perfamed. 

D)wn!.on,  Knight's  seeding  of  some  catalogues.  The  fruit 
of  this  variety  is  very  large,  generally  ovate,  but  the  first 
and  largest  berries  often  assuming  a  coxcomb  shape  ;  the 
flesh  is  firm,  with  a  rich,  juicy,  and  higli  flavor  ;  a  good 
bearer,  and  ripens  late.  This  is  a  much  esseemed  sort,  and 
when  grown  to  perfection,  one  of  the  largest  and  very  best. 
The  finest  specimens  we  have  ever  seen,  were  cultivated  in 
the  garden  of  the  Hon.  E.  Vose,  of  Dorchester,  who  infor- 
med us,  that  he  had  not  failed  of  haviug  a  good  crop  every 
season. 

Elton  Seedling.  This  variety  was  lately  raised  by  Mr. Knight. 
The  fruit  is  large,  ovate,  not  filled  out  at  the  end  of  the  ber- 
ry, often  coxcomb  shaped,  and  of  a  shining  dark  red;  flesh  a 
fine  red,  firm,  juicy,  with  a  sharp,  rich,  agreeable  flavor:  it 
ripens  the  latest  of  all  the  strawberries  we  have  ever  culti- 
vated; and  the  fruit  must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vines, 
till  it  becomes  very  dark  colored,  or  it  is  very  inferior,  from 
its  acidity.  The  fruit  grows  on  long  footstalks,  which  often 
appear  above  the  foliage;  it  will  be  extensively  cultivated 
when  it  becomes  known. 

Class  III.     Pine  Strawberries. 

jRTcen's  Seedling,  Keen's  black  pine.  Keen's  new  pine,  of 
English  catalogues.  Fruit  very  large,  round  or  ovate,  some- 
times of  a  coxcomb  shape  in  the  largest  berries,  of  a  dark 
and  shining  red  next  the  sun;  seeds  rather  prominent  on  the 
surface;  flesh  scarlet,  firm,  with  a  rich  and  high  flavored 
juice;  a  most  abundant  bearer,  ripening  about  the  middle  sea- 
son of  strawberries.  It  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of 
this  fruit;  but  the  vines  are  tender,  and  easily  winter  killed, 
and  shoidd  always  be  protected  during  frost;  although  it  is, 
or  has  been,  extensively  cultivated,  yet  we  have  never  seen 
but  a  very  few  good  specimens.  It  was  first  introduced  to 
this  country  by  Mr.  Haggerston,  about  seven  years  since,  and 
has  subsequently  found  its  way  into  most  all  our  gardens.  We 
have  read  in  the  English  Magazines,  accounts  of  exhibitions 
where  this  kind  was  presented,  of  such  large  size,  that  it 
took  only /owr/een  to  weigh  a  pound.  The  largest  we  have 
ever  seen  here,  it  would  have  required  at  least  thirty  to  the 
pound.  It  is  a  most  excellent  strawberry  for  forcing;  it 
does  not  succeed  well  in  rich  light  soil,  but  seems  to  prefer 
a  stiff,  rich  loam.  We  have  never  succeeded  in  growing  it 
to  our  satisfaction. 
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Mulhernj,  Pine,  Cherokee,  King,  and  Mahone,  of  some 
collections  :  frait  of  medium  size,  ovate,  conical,  with  a 
short  neck,  of  a  dark  dull  red;  flesh  red,  juicy,  and  of  an 
agreeable  sub-acid  flavor;  a  most  abundant  bearer.  This  is 
another  strawberry  of  which  we  do  not  find  any  account  in 
the  English  works;  it  is  extensively  cultivated  around  Bos- 
ton for  the  market,  for  which  purpose  it  is  a  fine  kind.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  more  so  than,  perhaps,  any  other;  it  ripens 
about  the  time,  or  just  after  the  Royal  scarlet.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  native  of  New  York;  and  was  first  grown  in  this  vicini- 
ty, in  the  garden  of  the  late  Gov.  Gore,  who  received  it 
from  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Southborough  Seedling :  fruit  large,  ovate,  conical,  of  a  deep 
shining  red  color  ;  flesh  firm,  juicy,  with  an  agreeable  flavor  : 
this  is  a  fine  strawberry,  but  not  an  abundant  bearer.  The 
foliage  is  strong  and  vigorous,  and  fruit  on  long  footstalks. 
We  would  recommend  it  for  its  size,  fine  shape,  and  good 
flavor  ;  indeed,  we  do  not  know  a  strawberry  which  has  a 
richer  appearance  on  the  table. 

Class  IV.     Chile    Strawberries. 

Wilmofs  Superb  :  fruit  very  large,  round  or  rather  ovate 
shaped,  sometimes  compressed,  of  a  pale,  shining  scarlet 
color  ;  seeds  prominent  ;  flesh  pale  red,  with  a  woolly  cen- 
tre ;  flavor  good,  but  not  rich  ;  except  in  its  size,  we  would 
recommend  any  of  the  others  we  have  described. 

Class  V.     Hautbois,   (Fragdria  eldtior.) 

Prolific  or  conical  Hautbois  ;  doiible  bearing,  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  Musk,  of  some  catalogues  ;  fruit  medium  size,  ovate, 
conical,  of  a  very  dark  dull  red,  inclining  to  a  purple  on  the 
sunny  side  ;  flesh  greenish,  firm,  not  very  juicy,  but  of  a 
highly  perfumed  flavor.  This  variety  is  an  abundant  bearer ; 
we  think  the  Hautbois  strawberry  the  finest  of  the  whole  ; 
they  are  not,  it  is  true,  so  large  as  the  pines  or  scarlet,  but 
have  a  character  peculiarly  their  own.  In  this  class,  there 
are  what  are  called  sterile  and  fertile  plants  ;  the  former 
have  long  stamens,  and  should  invariably  be  destroyed,  as 
they  produce  no  fruit.  The  variety  is,  however,  much 
more  free  from  making  such  runners  than  the  others. 

Class  VI.  includes  the  Fragaria  viridis  of  botanists,  the 
Green  strawberry  as  generally  known.  These  varieties  are 
but  little  known  in  our  gardens. 

Class  VII.     Alpine  and  Wood  Strawberries. 

These  are  the  red  Alpine,  white  Alpine,  red  Wood,  and 
white  Wood  :  the  red  or  monthly,  in  some  situations  fa- 
vorable, bears  from  June  to  October.     The  flavor  is  rich, 
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berries  large  for  this  class,  but  small,  compared  with  the  other 
classes.  The  red  and  white  Wood  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description. 

There  are  several  new  kinds  of  strawberries  lately  raised, 
but  which  have  not  yet  become  cultivated  enougli  to  ascer- 
tain, fully,  their  merits  ;  some  which  are  reported  as  fine, 
are,  Knevett's  new  pine,  Myatt's  seedling-,  and  Bishop's  or- 
ange. We  have  raised  several  seedlings  ourselves,  from 
cross  impregnation,  and  think  that  we  shall  save  from  a 
number,  two  or  three  varieties,  which  will  prove  much  more 
valuable  in  our  climate,  than  most  any  of  the  existing  kinds. 

Strawberries  are  cultivated  from  seed,  by  runners,  and  by 
division  of  the  root ;  from  the  former  to  get  new  kinds,  and 
the  two  latter  to  increase  the  stock  ;  the  bush  Alpine  can 
only  be  increased  by  division  of  the  root.  Strawberries 
should  be  grown  in  an  open  situation,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  not  shaded  by  trees  ;  in  the  former  site  they  grow  strong, 
and  bear  well  ;  in  the  latter  they  run  up  weak,  and  produce 
but  little  fruit. 

Strawberries  are  cultivated  in  beds,  rows,  or  in  hills  ; 
some  adopt  one,  and  some  the  other  method,  and  each  have 
their  advocates  ;  we  prefer,  however,  their  cultivation  in 
beds.  Some  writers  recommend  planting  in  the  fall,  and 
others  in  the  spring  ;  and  each  have  had  such  good  success, 
as  appears  from  their  statements,  that  it  seems  immaterial 
which.  We  have  tried  both  ways  ourselves,  but  we  rather 
prefer  fall  planting  to  the  spring,  provided  it  is  done  previous 
to,  or  early  in,  September  ;  later  than  that,  we  would  defer 
till  April. 

The  soil  we  would  recommend  for  strawberries  is  a  rich, 
deep  loam ;  this,  particularly  for  pines  and  scarkts^  we  are 
confident  will  grow  them  better  than  any  other  ;  the  woods 
and  hautbois  prefer  a  lighter  one.  The  distance  at  which 
the  former  should  be  set,  is  recommended  at  twenty-four 
inches  from  row  to  row,  and  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
tows  ;  we  have  never  adopted  this  plan,  thinking  it  to  be  a 
waste  of  land ;  but  from  repeated  trials,  we  are  now  convinc- 
ed, that,  like  many  other  of  the  errors  which  have  crept 
into  our  system  of  gardening,  especially  the  prevalent  notion 
of  crowding  of  plants  together,  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  ;  planted 
so  near  together,  they  soon  form  one  mass  of  foliage,  and 
the  runners  rooting  so  close,  the  main  roots  have  no  chance 
of  receiving  any  nourishment ;  the  sun  cannot  penetrate 
into  the  soil  through  the  leaves,  nor  the  air  have  any  effect 
upon  the  plants  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  vines  are 
weak,  the  fruit  late  in  ripening,  of  very  small  size,  without 
color,  and  almost  tasteless.  It  may  l3e  said,  that  the  run- 
ners can  be  kept  cut  off,  and  thus  prevent  such  confusion  ; 
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but  we  say  that  there  is  not  then  sufficient  room  to  hoe  and 
dig-  between  the  plants,  to  gather  the  fruit  without  injuring 
the  vines,  or  to  afford  sufficient  food  for  the  roots.  It  is 
only  from  the  established  and  invariable  rule  among  the 
English  gardeners,  of  setting  their  plants  at  greater  distances 
than  we  do,  that  they  are  enabled  to  raise  fruit  that  will 
weigh  over  an  ounce  each.  Mr.  Keen,  the  nurseryman  who 
raised  the  famous  Keen's  seedling,  says,  in  a  communication 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions  of  London,  that, 
"these  large  distances  I  find  necessary,  for  the  trusses  of 
fruit,  in  my  garden  ground,  are  frequently  afoot  long." 

About  the  middle  of  August,  let  the  piece  of  ground,  where 
it  is  intended  to  set  the  strawberries,  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows: — let  every  thing  be  cleared  from  the  spot,  and  the 
whole  raked  even  ;  if  it  is  very  rich,  it  will  not  need  much 
manure;  but  if  ordinary  garden  soil,  it  should  have  about 
three  inches  of  half  decomposed  cow  or  horse  manure  ad- 
ded ;  the  soil  should  be  eisrhteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep, 
on  a  good  sub-soil.  After  the  manure  is  spread,  the  piece 
should  be  trenched  to  the  whole  depth  ;  beginning  at  one  end, 
and  finishing  at  the  other  :  if,  however,  the  bottom  soil  is  of 
a  very  inferior  quality,  it  will  be  best  to  put  the  middle  spit 
at  the  top,  and  the  lower  in  the  middle.  The  whole  should  be 
left  to  settle  a  few  days,  or  until  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber :  it  should  then  have  added  about  two  inches  of  well 
rotted  manure,  spread  on  the  ground,  and  dug  in  lightly  with 
the  spade  ;  it  will  then  be  ready  for  planting.  The  beds 
should  be  marked  out,  and  the  distances  of  the  plants.  We 
recommend  the  following  dimensions,  but  they  can  be  varied 
at  the  option  of  the  cultivator.  The  beds  should  contain 
three  rows,  and  should  be  six  feet  in  width,  and  the  alleys 
between  each,  three  feet ;  the  first  row  should  be  set  one 
foot  from  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  next  two  feet  from  that, 
and  the  other  corresponding  with  the  first  ;  the  plants  to  be 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Select  good  strong  plants 
from  the  nursery  bed,  with  bold  buds ;  choosing  the  first 
runners,  nearest  the  old  plant,  rather  than  those  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  if  they  are  well  transplanted,  they  will  need  no 
farther  care  except  watering,  hoeing,  and  weeding,  until  cold 
weather. 

Upon  the  approach  of  frost,  if  the  Keen's,  they  should 
have  a  little  straw,  leaves,  or  old  haulm  strewed  over  them ; 
if  this  is  done  to  any  of  the  kinds,  the  first  season,  they  will 
be  benefitted  by  it.  It  is  not,  as  every  reader  is  probably 
aware,  the  extreme  cold  that  does  the  damage,  but  the 
freezing  and  thawing,  which  is  continually  going  on,  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March  ;  the  great  heat  of  our 
scorching  sun,  causing  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  thaw, 
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and  at  night  freezing  up    again,  oftentimes  throwing  the 
roots  completely  out  of  the  ground. 

The  first  warm  day  in  April,  the  beds  should  be  uncov- 
ered, as  the  plants  are  liable  to  damp  if  it  remained  on  ;  the 
weeds  should  be  kept  clear  from  the  plants,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  set,  a  little  loose  straw  should  be  placed  between 
the  rows  for  the  trusses  of  fruit  to  lie  upon,  and  protect  them 
from  the  dirt.  The  runners  should  be  cut  off  two  or  three 
times  during  the  season.  When  the  crop  is  gathered,  the 
same  care  should  be  taken,  and  all  weeds  hoed  up,  and  the 
runners  cut  ;  strawberry  beds  are  often  ruined  by  ten  or 
twelve  days'  neglect.  The  produce  is  very  good  the  first 
season  ;  the  second  it  is  the  greatest,  and  the  third  moder- 
ate ;  the  fall  of  the  third  year  they  should  be  destroyed,  and 
new  ones  made.  During  spring,  before  the  bloom,  and  also 
after  the  fruit  is  set,  the  vines  should  have  frequent  and 
copious  waterings.  In  England,  where  the  soil  is  always 
moist,  and  where  there  is  not,  as  Cobbett  says,  sun  enough 
to  kill  a  weed  when  hoed  up,  they  give  their  strawberry 
beds  large  quantities  of  water.  What  should  we  do  in  our 
climate,  where,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  showers, 
although  they  fall  with  force  enough  to  dash  the  fruit  com- 
pletely into  the  ground,  leave  the  soil  as  dry  in  a  day  or 
two  as  ever?  It  should  not  escape  the  mind  of  the  straw- 
berry grower,  to  give  plenty  of  water. 

This  is  the  method  we  have  practised,  with  the  exception 
of  the  distances  we  have  recommended,  and  one  or  two 
other  particulars  ;  if  it  is  followed,  a  good  crop  can  be  relied 
upon.  The  Hautbois  and  the  Wood  varieties,  need  not  be 
set  at  so  great  distances,  but  judgment  must  guide  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  things.  At  some  future  opportunity  we 
shall  resume  the  subject. 


Art.  V.      Some   Remarks   on  the  Propagation  and  Character  of  the 
dark  colored  Variety  of  the  JVasturlium.     By  Mr.  Wm.  Leathe. 

Dear  Sirs, 

The  TropaBolum  majus,  var.  atro-sanguineum,  a  truly  beau- 
tiful and  highly  ornamental  plant,  I  have  now  growing  and 
blooming  in  great  perfection  in  my  garden.  The  first  time 
I  observed  this  variety  was  in  the  garden  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  at  Mount  Auburn,  last  season  ; 
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but  a  short  time  after  this,  I  also  saw  it  blooming  finely  in 
the  g-arden  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  of  this  place.  It  being 
something  new  and  choice,  I  was  anxious  to  procure  a  plant 
of  it.  It  is  quite  easy  to  propagate  from  cuttings  or  layers: 
the  plants  that  I  now  have  in  flower,  were  raised  from  cut- 
tings put  in  last  fall  ;  it  is  very  tender  and  succulent,  so 
much  so,  that  the  first  slight  frosts  we  have  in  the  fall  com- 
pletely kills  the  whole  plant :  this  was  the  case  with  those 
grown  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Russell,  at  Mount  Auburn,  last  year. 
They  were  all  killed  by  the  early  frosts,  before  he  was  able 
to  procure  a  single  ripe  seed. 

I  think  this  a  very  superior  variety,  compared  with  com- 
mon garden  nasturtium  ;  of  which  there  is  both  the  major 
and  minor,  double  and  single,  although  I  have  never  seen 
them  double.  This  new  variety  is  said  to  have  been  raised 
from  the  seed  of  the  common  kind,  but  sported  from  the 
orange  yellow  of  the  parent,  to  its  present  dark  color.  It 
was  remarked,  at  the  time  it  was  first  raised,  as  a  singular 
instance  of  the  sporting  of  plants  :  the  common  majus,  hav- 
ing been  cultivated  in  England  both  for  use  and  ornament, 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  without  any  particular  variation 
in  the  color  of  the  flowers  ever  having  been  observed.  The 
great  removal  from  the  original  color  in  this  variety  was 
therefore  considered  remarkable.  It  has  been  stated  that 
seeds  saved  from  this  variety  will  not  be  sure  to  preserve 
its  dark  color,  but  return  back  to  that  of  its  parent  ;  it  may 
be  so  in  some  instances,  but  that  it  is  not  so  in  all,  has  been 
fully  proved,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Russell,  who  raised  his 
from  seed. 

It  would  be  a  very  pretty  green-house  plant,  neatly  train- 
ed, and  placed  in  an  airy  situation  during  winter.  The 
flowers  and  young  leaves  are  not  unfrequently  used  in  Eu- 
rope for  salads;  the  flowers,  also,  and  particularly  of  this  vari- 
ety, are  used  for  garnishing  dishes,  and  the  green  berries  of 
the  common  sort,  for  pickles.  I  hope  to  see  this  most  beau- 
tiful plant  more  generally  known  and  cultivated.  I  have 
been  told,  by  good  authority,  that  it  sold  in  London  two 
years  ago,  for  a  guinea  a  plant. 

Yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Leathe. 

Cambridgeport,  July  llth,  1835. 

Mr.  Leathe  havinir,  in  the  above  communication,  alluded  to  this  plnnt  us 
flowering  in  the  garden  of  the  Messrs.  Hovey,  we  would  stiite,  that  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  addition  to  the  flower  border,  the  green-house,  or  the  con- 
servatory. Whether  it  can  with  certainty  be  perpetuated  by  seeds,  we 
are  not  yet  assured.  We  had  at  first  but  one  plant,  which,  with  another, 
were  the  only  two,  raised  from  upwards  of  twenty  seeds,  that  retained 
their  dark  color  ;  the  others  were  the  common  kind  ;  perhaps  the  seeds 
might  have  been  a  mixture  of  sorts,  although  they  were  imported  under 
the  name  of  the  atro-sanguincum. — Conds. 
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Art.  VI.  JYotices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the  London 
Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines  ;  u'ith  some  Account  of  those 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  riants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers,  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  John 
Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L,  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  3s.  Gd,  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univei'sity  of  Glasgow. 

Class  I. 

Plants  having  distinct  flowers  and  sexes. 

Sub-class  I. 

Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants,  (witli  two  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons.) 

Division  I.     Plants  with  a  polypetalous  (many-leaved)  corolla. 

XXXII,      Ternstromiaccce. 

Camellia  japonica,  Thompson's  new  varieties  of.  Three  varieties  of 
Camellia  japonica,  raised  from  seed  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Thomson, 
Mile  End,  have  flowered  this  spring  for  the  first  time,  and  have  displayed 
properties  that  are  likely  to  place  them  high  in  the  estimation  of  lovers 
of  the  camellia.  The  history  of  their  origin  is  this  ;  seeds  produced  in 
1827,  by  the  variety  termed  expansa,  were  sown  in  1828.  From  these 
seed,  seven  or  eight  plants  arose,  which  have  all  flowered,  have  all 
proved  difl^erent  varieties,  and  all  possessed  of  merit  suflicient  to  entitle 
them  to  be  preserved  ;  but  the  three  alluded  to  above,  have  been  selected 
from  the  rest,  as  possessed  of  surpassing  characters.  Two  of  these  three 
we  saw  in  flower,  and  a  painting  ©f  the  flowering  specimen  of  the  third, 
on  April  28th,  when  we  noted  down  the  following  characteristics  of 
them.  The  names  prefixed  to  them  were  determined  on  at  the  same 
time. 

Susanna  :  after  Miss  Susanna  Thomson,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomson.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  assimulate  to  that  of  the  variety 
Sweetiana  ;  and  some  have  thought  that  it  equals  or  surpasses  it  in  the 
merit  of  properties.  The  petals  have  a  white  ground,  with  pink  stripes, 
in  the  manner  of  those  of  a  flower  of  a  carnation,  but  fewer  and  fainter  : 
the  centre  of  the  flower  is  pretty  well  filled  with  petals.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  plenty. 

Martha  :  after  Martha  Thomson,  now  Mrs.  Poole  :  its  flower  assim- 
ulates  to  Colviliii.  The  mode  of  its  formation  is  somewhat  that  of  the 
Warratah.  The  petals  have  a  blush  ground  and  pink  stripes  ;  the  cen- 
tre of  the  flower  filled  with  petals.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  plenty ; 
the  foliage  is  fine. 

Wadeiana  :  after  Mr.  Wade,  now,  and  for  many  years  past,  propaga- 
tor in  this  nursery.  Petals  of  a  dead  white  color  ;  the  flowers  large,  in 
mode  of  formation  distinct  from  from  either  the  old  double  white  (alba 
plena),  or  the  double  fringed  white  (fimbriata).  The  petals  are  larger, 
and  less  compactly  disposed  ;  the  centre  is,  notwithstanding,  filled.  The 
flowers  last  long  ;  one  had  stood  twenty  one  days  before  it  had  fallen. 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  of  an  aspect  which  suggests  that  this  variety's 
habit  of  growth  is  a  free  one. —  Gard.  Mag.  for  June. 

Seven  new  hybrid  varieties  are  said  to  have  been  raised  in  the  gar- 
dens of  W.  F.  Cambell,  Esq.,M.  P.,Newhall,  Lanarkshire,  all  of  which 
are  said  to  be  splendid. — Flor.  Cab.,  May. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Boston  Journal  of  JVatural  Histonj,  Containing  Papers  and 
Communications  read  lo  the  Boston  Society  of  JVatural  History,  and 
published  by  Ihtir  Direction.  8vo.,  Part  I.,  Nos.  I.  and  II. 
Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.,  Boston,   1834,  1835. 

We  received  the  first  number  of  this  Journal  some  time 
since,  and  althougfh  we  have  yet  had  scarcely  time  to  look  it 
through,  we  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  par- 
tial notice.  The  first  paper  is  an  address  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  Society's  new  hall  in  Tremont  street,  by  F. 
W.  P.  Greenwood.  The  writer  gives  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  society  from  its  formation  in  1830,  and  an  account  of 
several  of  the  objects  for  which  the  society  was  established. 
It  is  short,  but  is,  throughout,  animated  with  a  desire  for  the 
spread  of  the  study  of  natural  history. 

The  society,  from  what  we  learn  in  the  address,  appears 
to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  its  members  zealous  in 
its  interests,  and  its  future  prospects  bright  and  cheering. 
We  are  gratified  to  see  that  it  has  already  made  such  rapid 
progress;  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  it  will  one  day  rank 
among  its  members,  some  the  most  learned  and  scientific 
men  in  our  country.  The  number  is  already  upwards  of 
two  hundred.  The  Library  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value, 
many  rare  works  having  been  added  during  the  last  season. 
The  society  have  given  two  courses  of  lectures,  which  have 
been  well  attended,  and  they  have  realized  sufficient  from 
the  sale  of  tickets,  to  fit  up  and  lease  the  hall  which  they 
now  occupy.  We  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  its  members,  to  gather  together  in- 
formation in  relation  to  all  the  branches  of  natural  history, 
which  come  within  its  province,  to  publish  the  results  of  its 
scientific  investigations,  and  disseminate  that  knowledge  for 
which  it  was  first  originated. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  second  number,  which  we 
have  perused  with  much  satisfaction.  We  are  happy  to  see 
that  it  continues  to  aid  and  advance  the  cause  of  Natural 
history,  by  such  valuable  and  original  information. 

The  first  paper  of  the  present  number  is  from  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock, relating  to  certain  Geological  changes  now  in  operation 
in  Massachusetts.  It  contains  some  curious  facts,  which 
although  they  must  have  often  come  under  the  observation  of 
many,  have  perhaps  never  been  duly  noticed  before  :  such 
as  the  existence  of  sub-marine  forests  on  our  coasts  ;  atmos- 
pheric action  in  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  hardest 
minerals :    asrents  in  the   removal   of   Boulders :    chang-es 
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which  are  constantly  taking  place  by  the  action  of  the  sea, 
&c.  In  their  perusal  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  truth 
of  the  sentiment,  that  every  circumstance  in  nature,  how- 
ever apparently  trivial  in  itself  may  become  of  vast  impor- 
tance by  its  proper  application,  or  connexion  with  others. 

A  communication  on  the  Flora  of  Wilmington,  N.  Caroli- 
na, is  of  much  value  ;  the  more  especially,  as  we  regard  all 
such  catalogues  peculiarly  useful,  in  determining  with  pre- 
cision, the  botany  of  our  country. 

The  article  on  American  species  of  "  Hispa,  "  by  Dr.  T. 
W.  Harris,  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  Theaccuracy  of  his 
usual  observations  on  the  ceconomy  of  insects,  and  his  de- 
votedness  to  that  branch  of  natural  science,  are  sufficient 
recommendations.  We  have  had  the  pleasure,  through  his 
kindness,  of  personally  observing  some  of  the  habits  of  these 
little  "  leaf  miners,"  and  were  much  delighted  and  instruct- 
ed in  the  study.  We  would  recommend  similar  pursuits  to 
our  florists  and  horticulturists,  confident  that  thereby,  they 
would  receive,  not  only  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  gratifica- 
tion, but  arrive  at  results  of  great  importance  to  their  profes- 
sions. Indeed,  Entomology  is  too  much  neglected  by  our  agri- 
culturists in  general.  They  are  yearly  deprecating  the  evils 
of  some  new  or  old  enemy  in  the  insect  form,  but  are  as  ig- 
norant of  its  ceconomy,  and  consequently  of  the  means  of 
prevention,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  attain  such  knowl- 
edge. To  raise  a  superior  vegetable,  or  to  introduce  a  new 
variety  of  some  beautiful  plant,  should  not  be  the  extent  of 
a  gardener's  skill;  but  he  should  understand  more  of  nature 
and  her  curious  productions,  in  order  to  meet  and  subdue, 
or  use  appropriate  to  his  advantage,  every  thing  which  might 
aflfect  him  under  the  one  or  other  form. 

Another  valuable  commimication,  to  the  American  Ento- 
mologist, is  from  the  pen  of  the  much  lamented  Thomas  Say. 
We  could  wish  that  the  various  contributions  to  science, 
which  have  emanated  from  him,  were  published  in  some 
proper  and  connected  manner,  for  the  benefit  of  the  scien- 
tific world.  Scattered  as  they  are  now  throughout  so  many 
publications,  we  fear  that  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  lost, 
unless  some  kind  friend,  or  admirer  of  his  labors,  shall  col- 
lect them. 

The  description  of  a  new  genus  of  the  "  Arachnides, " 
(Latreille)  accompanied  with  a  plate  ;  and  a  chemical  analy- 
sis of  "  Chrysocolla"  found  among  some  ores  brought  from 
Cuba,  conclude  the  number.  R. 
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Art.  I.     Foreign  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Floricidtural  Exhibition. — A  grand  floricultural  exhibition  was  to  be 
held  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  gardens  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  June  last ; 
the  proprietor  of  the  gardens,  Mr.  Cross,  gives  fifty  guineas,  in  gold  and 
silver  medals,  for  certain  specified  green-house  and  other  plants;  it  seems 
that  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs,  who  held  their 
exhibition  in  the  gardens  last  season,  from  some  cause,  have  become  dis- 
satisfied, and  will  not  again  exhibit  there  ;  Mr.  Cross  has,  consequently, 
had  recourse  to  his  own  purse,  and  offers  the  above  medals  to  any  per- 
sons who  may  exhibit.  It  will  have  a  good  effect,  as  it  will  make  every 
gardener  do  his  utmost  to  show  the  most  superior  specimens. —  Conds. 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 


Moms  multicauUs. — We  have  lately  understood,  from  several  gentle- 
men from  Hartford,  who  are  quite  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  that  this  species  has  been  so  se- 
verely destroyed  during  the  past  winter,  by  the  intense  cold,  that  it  is 
the  intention  to  give  up  its  cultivation  altogether  in  that  vicinity  ;  one 
individual  lost  nearly  ten  thousand  trees,  root  and  branch;  and  about 
all  the  plantations  which  have  been  made,  have  shared  nearly  the  same 
fate.  The  demand  for  the  old  white  mulberry,  the  ensuing  year,  will  be 
greater  than  ever. — Conds. 

Walker's  Long  Green  Cucumber. — This  new  and  fine  variety,  which 
Ave  stated  in  ourlast  as  having  been  raised  at  Oakley  Place,  has  also  been 
grown  by  E.  W.  Bull,  Esq.  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Some  of  them  measured 
upwards  of  twenty-two  inches  in  length.  He  slates  to  us  that  is  a  fine 
and  extremely  valuable  kind. — lb. 

Moss  House. — A  house  of  this  description  has  lately  been  built  on  the 
nursery  grounds  of  the  Messrs.  Winship,  Brighton.  The  whole  of  it 
was  planned  and  completed  by  their  late  gardener,  Mr.  Robert  Murray. 
It  is  quite  an  ornament  in  rural  scenery,  and  its  execution  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  taste  of  Mr.  Murray.  We  would  attempt  some  descrip- 
tion of  it,  but  our  readers  may  expect  a  full  account  from  him, 
before  long,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  some  cuts,  by  which  others 
may  be  easily  erected. — lb. 

The  Maryland  Horticultural  Society  have  offered  premiums  for  the 
next  year,  (from  .June  6th,  1835,  to  the  spring  exhibition  of  1836,)  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  In  the  list  we 
notice  three  amateur  premiums,  of  ten  dollars  each  ;  the  first  for  the 
four  best  bunches  of  asparagus,  26  stalks  each  ;  the  second,  for  the 
finest  half  peck  of  pears  ;  and  the  third,  for  the  finest  and  rarest  exotic, 
in  bloom,  we  suppose,  though  it  is  not  stated.  Among  the  others,  are 
premiums  for  the  bast  seedling  camellias,  geraniums,  &c. — lb. 
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The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Ji<j;ricullure  have  issned  a  notice,  stating 
that  they  propose  awarding  j)roiHiMiiis  or  certificates,  as  their  means 
permit,  for  the  best  essays  on  tiie  following  subjects: — 

1st.  On  the  best  breecls,  and  the  best  method  of  breeding  and  rearing 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

2d.   Horticulture — particularly  the  growth  and  iniprovemont  of  fruits^ 

3d.  The  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  manufacture  of  domestic  wines. 

4th.  The  growth  of  the  mulberry,  (particularly  the  new  Chinese,)  and 
the  production  of  silk. 

5th.  The  growth  of  timber  and  live  fences — particularly  for  stocking 
the  great  prairies  of  the  west. 

Persons  intending  to  write  on  the  above  subjects,  must  forward  their 
essays  before  the  20th  of  January  next. — lb. 

Floral  Fair. — We  noticed,  a  few  days  since,  a  proposition,  in  some  of 
the  morning  papers,  to  hold  a  sort  of  floral  fair,  or  rather  to  have  a  sale 
of  bouquets  of  flowers  every  Saturday,  throughout  the  summer  months. 
The  place  mentioned  as  the  most  suitable,  was  the  mall,  and  the  time  to 
be  between  the  hours  of  six  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  we  are  hap- 
py to  see  this  suggestion,  and  shall  be  still  more  gratified,  to  see  it  carried 
into  execution  ;  it  will  not  only  be  eminently  useful  in  disseminating  a 
more  refined  taste  throughout  the  community,  but  will  be  of  what  is  still 
greater  importance,  the  cause  of  extending  our  sources  of  happiness  and 
pleasure.  Whatever  tends  to  do  this,  should  be  encouraged,  and  if  possi- 
ble, brought  about.  We  have  no  doubt  this  can  be  done,  and  we  hope 
some  person  will  undertake  to  go  forward  with  it.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
chance  for  our  gardeners  to  dispose  of  many  of  their  choicest  things. 
Such  fairs  are  held  in  various  parts  of  France,  and  in  London,  a  Bazaar 
has  been  opened  in  the  Pantheon,  intended  only  for  the  sale  of  fiowers. 

Botanical  Tour. — Information  has  been  received  by  a  late  arrival  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  the  arrival  there  of  Mr.  Nuttall,  the  botanist, 
accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Tovvnsend  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  Columbia 
river.  We  hope  that  they  will  do  as  much  towards  enriching  our  Flora, 
as  has  the  late  unfortunate  Douglas.  If  Mr.  Nuttall's  researches  should  be 
very  extensive,  we  anticipate  he  will  furnish  the  lovers  of  natural  history 
and  science  generally,  with  some  account  of  his  travels.  Those  who 
have  read  his  tour  through  the  Arkansas,  know  how  well  he  is  able  to 
make  such  a  work  valuable  and  highly  interesting. — lb. 

Horticultural  Exhibition. — We  learn  from  the  Genesee  Farmer,  that 
the  Domestic  Horticultural  Society  of  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
held  an  exhibition  at  the  hotel  in  Geneva,  on  Friday,  July  3,  1835. 

"The  ball-room  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  most  tastefully  dec- 
orated by  the  ladies  of  the  village,  with  evergreens  and  flowers,  forming 
in  appearance  one  vast  bower,  with  cages  of  singing  birds  concealed 
among  the  boughs.  A  rich  and  splendid  collection  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
together  with  a  display  of  choice  vegetables,  were  exhibited  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  meeting  was  numerously  attended  by  an  assemblage  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  this  and  the  neighboring  villages,  some  of 
■whom  came  upwards  of  twenty  miles  to  witness  thi.s  beautiful  and  most 
interesting  exhibition." 

Nearly  fifty  premiums  were  given  by  the  different  committees  on 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables:  among  the  contributors  of  flowers  who» 
gained  premiums,  we  notice  that  about  all  were  ladies  ;  we  are  gratified 
to  find  such  a  taste  for  flowers  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  and 
much  more  so  that  the  ladies  are  extending  such  a  taste,  by  the  exam|)le 
they  have  set  in,  taking  such  a  prominent  ])art  in  these  exhibitions.  An 
autumnal  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Canadagua,  in  September. — lb. 
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The  Season. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  our  friend  Willis  Gaylord, 
dated  Otisco,  June  9,  1835. 

"  The  backwardness  of  the  spring,  and  extreme  wetness  and  coldness 
of  April,  had  a  most  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  operations  of  the 
farmer,  besides  being  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  real  distress.  Perhaps  our  flocks  and  herds  suffered 
as  little  as  in  any  section,  but  it  will  require  large  quantities  of  good 
feed,  (which  as  yet  we  have  not,)  and  considerable  time,  to  bring  them 
to  the  condition  in  which  an  ordinary  winter  and  spring  would  have  left 
them.  Corn  was  necessarily  planted  late,  and  owing  to  various  causes, 
its  present  appearance  in  general  is  not  promising.  Some  have  been 
obliged  to  rc|)lant  their  corn,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  ravages  of 
the  small  red  wire  worm,  which  attacked  the  kernel  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came softened  in  the  earth,  or  as  soon  as  it  had  sprouted. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  grown  here,  with  the  exception  of  peaches,  promises 
well.  Many  of  our  peach  trees  have  died,  and  those  which  escaped  de- 
struction barely  lived.  The  flower  buds  were  so  frozen,  that  but  few 
have  opened,  while  the  others  have  dried  up  and  dropped  off." — Gen- 
esee Farmer. 

Mammoth  Strawberry. — A  strawberry  was  presented  to  us  yesterday 
by  C.  M.  Lee,  Esq.,  which  measured  8  inches.  It  was  of  the  Methven 
variety,  and  the  coxcomb  shape,  and  was  fairly  measured  according  to 
Horticultural  usage,  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Langworthy,  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  citizens.  The  same  gentleman  produced  six  strawberries, 
which  measured  more  than  30  inches,  which  were  selected  from  a  dish  of 
two  (}uarts.  In  fact,  berries  of  4  and  5  inches  are  so  common  in  our  best 
gardens,  that  they  are  not  noticed  since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
varieties.  AVe  are  aware  that  Rochester  has  the  credit  of  dealing  a 
little  m  poetical  prose,  but  while  other  places  are  croaking  about  4  and 
5  inch  berries,  we  could  not  restrain  mentioning  this  very  extraordinary 
production. — lb. 

Gama  Grass. — We  have  been  informed  by  James  B.  Marsh,  Esq.,  that 
he  has  lately  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation  this  valuable  grass,  and 
in  the  month  of  May,  cut  from  less  than  two  feet  square,  two  pounds  nine 
ounces  sreen  grass.  In  less  than  fourteen  days  after  cutting,  it  grew 
twelve  inches  in  length  ;  and  it  may  be  cut  every  twenty-five  days,  until 
the  first  of  November,  or  severe  frost.  He  says  his  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  prefer  it  to  the  best  of  blade  fodder  ;  and  having  tried  red-top, 
timothy,  and  clover,  he  is  certain  that  one  acre  of  gama  will  produce 
more  forage,  than  ten  in  those  grasses. — North  Carolina  Whig. 


Art.  III.     Queries,  Criticisms,  4rc- 

Budding  Roses. — Your  valuable  correspondent,  J.  W.  Russell,  in 
your  May  number,  in  an  excellent  communication  on  the  budding  of  the 
rose,  states  that  the  tea  rose  may  be  budded  on  the  stock  of  boursalts, 
multiflora,  &c.,  and  that  they  make  splendid  objects  when  in  bloom, 
if  budded  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  small  trees. 
I  have  seen  the  effect  produced  by  this  method  myself,  and  can  testify  to 
it  as  being  the  very  perfection  of  the  culture  of  the  rose.  Only  imagine 
the  effect  "of  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  the  moss  rose  towering  above  the 
shrubberv,  and  showing  their  moss  covered  buds,  tipped  with  the  morn- 
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ing  dew.  Your  correspondent  deserves  praise  for  his  excellent  hints; 
yet  there  are  some  who  have  no  room  for  "  tree  roses,"  and  who  have 
to  contiiie  the  leiijrth  and  breadth  of  their  flower  garden  to  the  parlor : 
now  I  have  had  very  ill  success  in  raising  the  tea  roses  on  their  own 
bottoms,  so  much  so,  that  I  have  nearly,  if  not  (piite,  lost  that  most  valua- 
ble of  all,  the  yellow  variety.  Would  Mr.  Russell,  or  some  one  of  your 
many  valuable  writers,  inform  me  of  the  cause,  and  also  of  some  method 
by  which  1  may  have  this  desirable  species  in  bloom  in  the  parlor  the 
season  through? — Yotirs,  H.  S.,    July  10^  1835. 

Select  List  of  Jlpples  for  a  Kitchen  Garden. — Can  any  of  your  numer- 
ous and  intelligent  correspondents,  through  your  pages,  inform  me  of 
the  most  suitable  apples  for  planting  a  kitchen  garden  .''  I  am  about 
setting  out  several  kinds  this  fall,  and  am  unable,  from  a  want  ofpo- 
mological  knowledge  myself,  to  select  such  as  will  come  into  bearing  in 
succession,  and  combine  the  qualities  of  fine  flavor  and  beauty  for  the 
early  kinds,  those  qualities  with  good  size  for  autumn  sorts,  and  those 
same  qualities,  with  late  keeping,  that  retain  their  iirmness,  and  not  be- 
coming insipid  before  spring.  I  shall  feel  much  gratified  if  some  one  will 
give  me  the  requisite  information.  New  kinds  are  continually  creeping 
into  our  collections,  and  the  varieties  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  select  such  sorts  as  are  truly  desirable.  I  am  happy  to  see  your  Mag- 
azine retain  its  character  ;  the  last  number  is  full  equal,  if  not  more  in- 
teresting, than  the  first.  I  hope  to  send  you,  before  long,  a  communica- 
tion on  some  subject,  with  which  I  am  more  acquainted  than  pomology. — 
Yours,  An  Amateur.,    Cambridge,  July  Gth,  1835. 

Grape  Vines. — We  received  a  letter,  a  few  days  since,  from  one  of 
our  subscribers,  requesting  us  to  answer  a  few  queries  therein  mentioned, 
relative  to  the  vine  ;  from  the  pressure  of  engagements,  we  did  not  an- 
swer so  fully  as  we  could  have  wished  ;  we  consequently  insert  those 
queries  here,  that  some  of  our  correspondents,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  will  favor  him  with  their  opinions.  As  the  queries  are 
numbered,  reference  need  only  be  made  to  the  numbers. — Conds. 

"  1.  Is  there  much  danger  of  rendering  the  soil  too  rich,  thereby  caus- 
ing the  vine  to  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  thus  retard  its  ripening  ? 

2.  Do  you,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  summer,  remove  all  the  new 
shoots  which  proceed  from  the  laterals,  and  do  not  bear  fruit  .'' 

3.  When  the  clusters  are  very  abundant,  do  you  remove  the  more 
feeble  .'' 

4.  Do  you  nip  off  the  extremities  of  the  fruit  bearing  branches,  and, 
if  so,  at  what  period  of  the  growth  of  the  grape  ? 

5.  Do  you  cut  off  the  tendrils  as  they  appear  .'' 

6.  What  is  your  practice  about  watering  your  vines  .-' 

7.  Does  it  promote  the  ripening  of  the  grape  to  remove  the  leaves,  so 
as  to  expose  the  cluster  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  .'  My  own  experi- 
ments on  a  vine  the  last  year,  were  unsuccessful." — Yours,  P.  C,  Me. 

Dahlias. — Will  any  of  our  readers  who  are  cultivating  the  dahlia, 
inform  us  whether  they  are  troubled  with  any  insects  which  destroy 
the  leading  shoots,  and  thus  cause  the  plants  to  branch  out  aiul  make 
numerous  laterals  ?  If  so,  and  they  know  of  any  sure  preventive,  will 
they  have  the  kindness  to  inform  us  of  the  method.  We  are,  in  this  vi- 
cinity, troubled  with  insects,  which  are  very  injurious  to  the  dahlia. — 
Conds. 
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Quincy  Market. 


Art.  IV.     Quincy  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  ffC. 


C  per  barrel,. 


buslu'l, 
per  barrel,, 
bushel, 
peck,    ., 


Potatoes : 
Old, 

New, 

Turnips : 
New, 

Onions : 

New,  per  bunch, 

Old,  per  bunch, 

Beets,   per  bunch, 

Parsnips,  per  bunch, 

Carrots,  per  bunch, 

Radishes,  per  bunch,.  . . . 
Horseradish,  per  bunch,. 
Garlic,  per  bunch 


S  ''.T 


C  per  bushel,. 


buuch,. 


Cabbages,  Salads,  f,c. 

Cabbages:  per  dozen. 

Early   York, 

Savoys, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Peas:  j  per  bushel,. 


peck, 


Beans  : 

„,  .  (  per  bushel,. . 

^"•"'ff'         i    "     peck,... 

Marrow,  per  half  peck, . . . 

Cranberry,  per  half  peck,. 

Shelled,  per  quart, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Bush  squash,  per  dozen, 

Summer  crookneck,  per  dozen,. 
West  India,  per  lb 


From 

To 

$  cts. 

$  cts. 

1  25 

1  so 

50 

2  00 

2  50 

1  00 

1  25 

33 

sn 

none. 

4 

6 

3 

6 

6 

4 

none. 

6 

3 

4 

SO 

75 

SO 

75 

25 

3 

.6 

SO 

1  00 

12 

25 

SO 

62 

12 

17 

20 

25 

20 

25 

none. 

50 

20 

25 

20 

25 

3 

4 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram, 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 


Fruits. 
Apples,    dessert : 

o"'.      T"  pet':::::: 

New,  per  peck, 

Baking,  per  peck, 

Pears : 

,  ,.         C  per  bushel,.... 

June  eating,  s    a  „    ,i 
i        peck, 

Cherries,   per  quart, 

(Gooseberries,  "  quart, 

Currants  : 

White,  per  quart, 

Red,         "     quart, 

Black,     "     quart, 

Raspberries,  per  quart, 

Blackberries,  "     quart, 

Blueberries,     "     quart, 

Whortleberries,  "  quart, 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen 

Pine  Apjiles,  each, 

Grapes  : 

Black  Hamburgh,  per  pound. 

White  sweet  water,  "  pound. 

Watermelons,  each, 

Musknielons,  each, 

(  per  box, 

I     "     hundred,... 

(  per  box 

Lemons,        <  per  hundred,. ... 

per  dozen, 

Butternuts,  (green  for  pickling,) 

A  Imonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana,  per  pound, 


Oranges, 


From 

Sets. 

50 
20 
SO 
25 
80 


37,^ 


3  00 
1  00 


6 

I2i 
25 


to 

25 
37 

3  75 
2  75 

4  00 
1   25 

25 
17 
12 
4 
4 


To 

^  eta. 

30 
37 


50 

4  00 
17 


37i 

17 
25 
o7 
25 

1  00 

75 

SO 

SO 

4  00 

3  00 

1  SO 

25 
14 
6 
6 


Remarks.  "We  have  now  the  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the  weather, 
during  the  last  month,  has  been  particularly  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
market  crops  ;  as  was  anticipated,  new  potatoes  have  come  in  abundant- 
ly, and  of  fine  size  ;  the  stock  of  old  ones  is  almost  wholly  exhausted  ; 
what  there  are  on  hand,  are  principally  common  kinds.  Turnips  are 
brought  in  plentifully.  Of  onions,  the  old  stock  is  I'ather  small;  and 
had  not  about  eight  thousand  bunches  arrived  from  Connecticut,  this 
week,  there  would  probably  have  been  none  in  the  market;  those  of 
the  new  crop  come  in  of  good  size.  Beets  and  carrots  are  to  be  had  in 
abundance.  There  are  but  few  radishes  to  be  seen,  and  those  not  very 
good. 

Cabbages  of  the  early  kinds  are  plenty;  a  few  savoys  came  to  hand 
this  week,  the  first  of  the  season;  a  few  "Cauliflowers  were  also  brought 
in,  but  they  are  not  so  much  wanted  now  as  in  the  ftvll.  Of  such  lettuceg 
as  were  planted  for  the  first  crop,  there  are  but  few  in  the  market;  those 
of  the  second  sowing  are  yet  small.  Peas  are  abundant.  Beans  are 
plenty,  with  the  exception  of  the  marrow  and  cranberry;  the  two  latter 
command  a  good  price.  Tomatoes  are  but  just  received,  the  first  of  the 
season;  they  sell  readily  at  quotations.  Early  squashes,  of  the  bush  and 
crookneck  kinds,  are  plenty;  a  few  of  the  West  India  yet  remain  on  hand. 

There  is  yet  but  a  few  new  apples  in  the  market,  except  those  received 
from  Norfoikj Virginia.   Pears  just  come  to  hand,  but  not  yet  abundant;  a 
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fow  of  the  smnnirr  St.  Michaels  have  l)een  received  from  N.York,  Cher- 
ries are  all  gone  except  the  mazards.  Raspberries  and  good  gooseberries 
are  rather  scarce.  Of  currants,  the  croj)  is  very  great,  and  of  fine  qual- 
ity. A  few  whortleberries  have  been  brought  in  to-day,  and  were  quick- 
ly taken.  About  '2000  watermelons  arrived  from  Virjjinia,  last  Aveek; 
a  few  nuiskmelons,  of  the  nutmeg  variety,  have  been  also  received.  Some 
fine  black  Hand)urgh  and  sweet-water  grapes  have  been  brought  in. 
Pine  apples  are  plenty,  several  thousand  having  arrived  since  our  last. 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  scarce.  Some  green  butternuts  are  brought 
in  for  the  purpose  of  pickling. 

Boston,  July  '■2id,  1835.  M.  T. 
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Saturday,  June  ^7 th.— Exhibited.— From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  a  great 
variety  of  su])erb  Roses  ;  also  eight  varieties  of  the  Moss  Rose,  viz.: 
Moss  de  la  Fleche,  Blanch  nouvelle,  ])anache,  coccinea,  common  red, 
blush,  single  red  and  white  Moss;  Pa?6nia  albiflora,  tJ«r.  Whittlejii,  hu- 
meii  and  fragrans  ;  Brown's  Ophelia  Dahlia.  From  Thomas  Mason, 
Roses,  of  the  varieties  York  and  Lancaster,  Tuscany,  Globe,  Provins, 
Blush,  Perfecta,  &c.;  Campanula  pyramidalis,  Larkspurs,  Potentil- 
las,  &c. 

From  S.  Walker,  Roxbury,  Campanula  persicifolia,  alba  plena,  and 
purpurea  ;  Ford's  fine  seedling  pink.  Bow's  Claudius,  and  some  others; 
Lysimachia  quadrifolia,  Lythrum  salicaria,  Monarda  fistulosa,  (Eno- 
thera  macrocarpa,  speciosa,  and  Fraserii;  Penstemons,  Phloxes,  Antirrhi- 
num linaria,  Spirfea  filipendula,  Tradescantia  virginica,  var.  rubra,  Ve- 
ronica siberica,  Double  Rockets,  Clematis  integrifolia,  and  the  following 
Roses:  Provins,  Gloria  mundi,  Walker's  Roxbury  belle,  blush,  &c. 
From  E.  P.  Hartshorn,  Esq.,  fine  moss  roses,  &c. 

From  J,  A.  Kenrick,  upwards  of  seventy-five  kinds  of  named  Roses; 
Paeonia  albiflora,  var.  Whittlejii  and  fragrans;  Delphinium  sinensis. 
Spiraea  laevigata,  Lonicera  pubescens,  &c.  From  Messrs.  Winships,  a 
large  variety  of  perennial  herbaceous,  and  other  plants. 

From  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  following  kinds  of  superb  Roses, 
viz.: — Belle  A(lelaide,"Belle  Aurore,  quercifolia.  Belle  Auguste,  Belle 
Faber,  Capo  d'  Istria,  Deese  flore,  Duchessede  Montebello,  Grand  Cels, 
Lamarque,  Olympic,  Madame  de  Stael,  Princess  Amelie,  Berenice, 
Comte  Camaldoli,  Etubie,  illustrie  beaute,  La  i)lns  fonce  des  pourpres, 
Montgolfier,  ranunculoides.  Temple  d'  ApoUon,  Tigridia,  tricolor,  ve- 
lour  poupre,  Warratah,  hybride  belle  Judithe,  Lord  Byron,  Lafiay,  Bob- 
elina.  Calypso,  amiable  beaute,  Alexander  Eyries,  belle  Africaine,  belle 
Isidore,  bouquet  charmant.  Due  de  Mojitebello,  Mexicaine,  rien  ne  me 
surpasse,  mirore  des  Dames,  and  several  others. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings,  three  boxes  of  Keen's  seedling  Straw- 
berries (very  fine),  and  one  box  Southboro'  seedlings;  three  baskets  Meth- 
ven  scarlet,  Downton,  and  Keen's  seedlings,  from  the  Hon.  E.  Vose. 
From  Mr.  Artemas  Rogers,  Watertown,  four  boxes  of  the  Methven 
scarlet.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  one  box  Methven  scarlet; 
from  Mr.  Richard  Ward,  one  basket  of  Methven  scarlet;  some  seedling 
varieties  from  Messrs.  Hovey.  From  J.  Tidd,  P'sq.,  Roxbury,  three  clus- 
ters of  white  chasselas  grapes.  A  cucumber,  the  seed  received  from  Mi- 
lan, by  A.  D.  Williams. 

July  4th. — Exhibited.— From  the  garden  of  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  the 
following  fine  Roses: — Grand  Monarche,  General  Bertrand,  La  Impor- 
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tante,  Proving  eclatante,  Waratah,  Royal  Blanc,  Grand  Papa,  Prince  de 
Salin,  Roi  de  France,  Rose  Cortin  Baurnann,  Grand  Renoncule,  Tri- 
omph  de  Breslau,  Gen  Druot,  Bobelina,  Emma,  Caulincourt,  Mablay, 
Capo  de  Istria,  Mddle.  de  Tressan,  Enfant,  La  juine  Henry,  Rose  de 
Brown,  Noisette'Camellia,  Celestine,  Roi  de  Rose  de  Brown,  Noisette 
Dufrenoy,  Mordant,  Princess  Amelia,  York  and  Lancaster,  Double 
Provins,  Missouri,  Lucida  plena,  Flavia  double,  Hortulanus,  Agathe, 
Buert,  Cramoise  feu  grand,  Amial)le  Violet,  Royal  Virgin,  Nouvelle 
Provins,  Cramoise  Royal,  Centifolia  aculeata,  and  many  others  ;  also  of 
Moss  Roses, — double  red,  blush,  and  white;  Blanch  nouvelle.  Prolific, 
panache,  de  la  Fleche,  feuilles  de  sage,  coccinea  and  single  moss:  Denn- 
isii  minor.  Fielder's  mutabilis,  and  Roke's  dwarf  scarlet  Dahlias. 
Prolific  conical  Hautbois,  new  or  black  Hautbois,  Knevett's  new  Pine, 
and  Grove  End  scarlet  strawberries,  from  Messrs.  Winship. 

July  18th — Exhibited. — From  Mr.  S.  Svveetser,  Gladiolus  natalensis, 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  and  poppies.  A  variety  of  popjjies,  from  J.  T. 
Buckingham.  Carnations,  from  L.  Josselyn.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  Pinks, 
phloxes,  roses,  spiraeas,  coreopsis,  Asclepias  incarnata,  &c.  From  S. 
Walker,  Asclepias  tuberosa,  Epilobium  angustifolium,  Potentilla  formosa, 
Cicimifiiga  fuetida,  &c.;  Phloxes,  pinks,  and  Barratt's  Susanna,  and  Den- 
nisii  dahlias. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  the  following  Dahlias: — Barratt's  Susanna, 
Widnall's  Perfection,  Paragon  of  Perfection,  Inwood's  compacta,  Agrip- 
pina,  Lovley's  Earl  Grey,  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  Cicero,  Squibb's 
Prince  George,  Le  brilliant,  Roke's  Dwarf  scarlet,  Coccinea  speciosis- 
sima,  Dutchess  of  Richmond,  and  Dennis's  pnecelentissima;  pinks  and 
a  new  calceolaria.  From  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Gaillardia  aristata.  Verbe- 
na Aubletia,  Asclepias  linaria.  Petunia  phoenicea,  Silene  compacta. 
Phloxes,  Veronica,  &c. 

Gooseberries,  from  S.Walker.  Currants,  from  S.  Whitney.  Raspberries 
and  Currants,  from  Thos.  Mason.  Gooseberries,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  War- 
ren.    Peas,  from  N,  Harrington. 


Art.  VL     Maryland  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Maryland  held  its  third  annual  Exhibi- 
tion on  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  of  June,  in  the  spacious  Hall  of  the  "  Balti- 
more Assembly  Rooms."  Notwithstanding  tlie  unusual  backwardness  of 
the  season,  which  had  caused  the  postponement  of  the  Exhibition  to  a 
time  when  many  of  our  finest  exotics  had  passed  their  bloom,  the  collec- 
tion was  very  full,  and  what  we  had  lost  in  some  species,  was  niade  up  in 
others  that  we  could  not  have  had  at  an  earlier  day.  The  display  of 
roses,  particularly,  was  splendid  beyond  any  former  example  in  this  city. 
Almost  every  variety  of  garden  rose  was  in  high  perfection,  and  their 
number  and  quality,  when  collected  and  contrasted  in  the  Hall,  was  most 
gratifying.  The  pasonies,  also,  made  a  fine  display  ;  though  most  of  the 
varieties  were  out  of  bloom,  we  yet  had  the  queen  of  the  tribe,  the  splendid 
Whitleji,  or  large  double  white  ;  and  her  two  beautiful  handmaids,  the 
humoi— the  splendid  double  ])ink— and  the  fragrans,  or  double  rose 
scented.  These  three  are  the  finest  of  all  the  herbaceous  kinds,  though 
there  are  very  many  truly  elegant  ones.  In  one  garden  in  this  city  there 
are  tweiity-four  kinds.  Thissplendid  plant  ought  to  be  more  generally 
introduced  into  private  collections,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  requires 
neither  care  nor  labor,  after  the  roots  are  put  into  the  ground. 
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Of  the  many  splendid  exotics  that  attracted  particular  attention,  the 
Cactus  speciosissiinus  was  decidedly  the  favorite.  There  were  several 
larj^e  plants  of  it  in  fine  bloom,  and  in  liigli  ])erfecti()n.  The  peculiar 
lustre  of  the  inside  of  the  flower  was  uncommonly  brilliant.  The  Cactus 
speciosus,  and  Cactus  Jenkinsonii  also  attracted  much  attention  ;  while 
the  Society  and  visiters  were  n^ratified  with  the  sight  of  one  of  the  same 
family  in  bloom  for  the  tirst  time  in  this  city :  it  was  the  Cactus  Acker- 
manii,  a  very  fine  species,  with  deep-red  flowers.  Amaryllises,  pai'ticu- 
larly  the  Jolmsonienses  and  the  vittata,  made  a  line  show. 

In  the  evening,  on  the  second  day  of  the  exhibition,  the  annual  address 
was  delivered  by  Francis  H.  Davidge,  Esq.,  and  was  pronounced  an  ap- 
propriate and  eloquent  specimen  of  oratory. 

The  exhibition  was  closed  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  ])remiums,  a  ceremony  that  seemed  to  excite  considerable 
interest.  The  Society  and  visiters  present  were  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  B.  I.  Cohen,  Esq.,  when  the  Secretary  read  the  reports  of  the 
several  committees  appointed  to  award  the  ])reniiums  ;  after  which,  J. 
P.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Vice  President,  presented  to  each  successful  compet- 
itor the  premium  awarded  him. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangement  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  excellent  "  getting  up"  of  the  Exhibition.  The  various  plants 
and  cut  flowers  were  tastefully  disposed,  and  arranged  in  the  best  man- 
ner to  give  due  effect,  so  that,  while  no  individual  plant  or  flower  was 
hidden  or  made  to  "  blush  unseen,"  the  beauty  of  each  and  the  whole 
collectively  was  heightened  by  combination  and  contrast.  To  the  ladies 
who  politely  contributed  their  aid  and  advice  in  the  arrangement,  the 
Committee  and  Society  were  greatly  indebted,  and  the  present  is  adopted 
as  the  earliest  and  most  appropriate  mode  of  conveying  to  them  the 
Society's  thanks. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  prominent  objects,  and  the  names  of 
the  contributors. 

Vegetables  Exhibited. — By  Mr.  James  Stronicke,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Morris,  Esq.,  four  fine  Cauliflowers  and  Kidney  Potatoes.  By  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Keen,  two  fine  bunches  of  Asparagus.  By  Mr.  Gideon  B.  Smith, 
two  fine  bunches  of  Rhubarb.  By  Mr.  Peter  Coombs,  two  fine  Cauliflow- 
ers, and  fine  yellow  Radishes.  By  Mr.  Richard  Vallentinc,  a  fine  bunch 
of  Rhubarb.  By  Mr.  Wilhelm,  gardener  to  Mr.  Ridgely,  of  Hampton, 
two  fine  Cauliflowers,  Snap  Beans,  and  Cucumbers.  By  Mr.  Thomas 
Dixon,  one  peck  of  peas  and  fine  spring  Lettuce.  By  Mr.  Thomas 
Kehoe,  gardener  to  Col.  B.  C.  Howard,  one  peck  of  Peas,  Cucumbers, 
Potatoes,  and  Cantaloupes.  By  Mr.  Laurence  Aherne,  gardener  to  W. 
H.  Freeman,  Esq.,  one  dish  of  blue  Potatoes;  one  dish  of  white  do.,  very 
fine  for  the  season.  By  Mr.  Edward  Doran,  two  fine  early  York  Cab- 
bages and  Lettuce. 

Fruit. — By  Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  specimens  of  the  Bourbon  Strawberry, 
and  the  scarlet  Strawberry.  By  Mr.  Edward  Keen,  specimens  of  the 
Bourbon  Strawberry.  By  Mr.  George  Duncan,  specimens  of  the  Bour- 
bon Strawberry.  By  Mr.  Peter  Coond)s,  specimens  of  the  Bourbon 
Strawberry.  By  Mr.  H  V.  Somerville,  sjiecimens  of  the  Bourbon  Straw- 
berry and  Currants.  These  were  all  very  excellent  fruit,  and  made  a  fine 
display,  each  contributor  presenting  several  boxes  of  them.  By  Mr.  D. 
W.  Hudson,  some  fine  Strawberries.  By  Mr.  James  Stonecke,  soTue  fine 
Strawberries.  By  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  Sen.,  seven  fine  varieties  of 
Gooseberries.  By  Mr.  Vallentine,  from  the  garden  of  the  late  Robert 
Oliver,  some  fine  Gooseberries.  I3y  Mr.  Thonuis  Kehoe,  from  Col.  B, 
C.  Howard's  garden,  some  very  fine  Gooseberries.  By  Mrs.  Tracy,  fine 
Currants  and  Strawberries.  By  Mrs.  Beacham,  seven  varieties  of  Goose- 
berries, very  fine.  By  Mr.  Zebulon  Waters,  a  dish  of  the  White  Orleans 
Cherry.     The  Gooseberries  were  of  coui'se  not  ripe,  but  were  considered 
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very  fine,  and  indicated  the  increased  attention  that  this  excellent  fruit  is 
exciting-  amongst  our  gardeners. 

Flowers. — By  Mr.  James  Carroll,  large  plants  of  the  Agave  americana, 
and  Cactus  Cochinelitera,  or  cochineal  plant,  cut  flowers,  &c.  From  the 
collection  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Bona])artea  jiincea,  Ficus  elastica, 
anstralis  and  nifica  [nitida]  Banksia  formosa  [Dryandra  formosa]  Sago 
Palm,  Date  Palm,  New  Zealand  Flax,  Acacias  and  many  other  fine 
plants.  By  Mr.  Robert  A.  Taylor,  Cactus  s])eciosissimus,  in  fine  bloom, 
and  C.  speciosus,  with  many  other  fine  plants.  By  Mr.  Evan  Thomas, 
Strelitzia  regina.  Cactus  speciosissimus  and  Jenkinsonii,  Ardisia  col- 
orata,  &c.  By  Mr.  Henry  Schroeder,  Rhododendron  ponticum,  in  full 
bloom,  Cereus  speciosus,  Yucca  aloifolia,  with  other  fine  specimens,  cut 
flowers,  &.C.  By  Mrs.  Riggs,  splendid  bouquets  of  cut  flowers.  By  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Freeman,  twenty-five  varieties  of  Garden  Roses,  cut  flowers,  &c. 
By  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Worthington,  specimens  of  the  Gloria  mundi  and  Cab- 
bage Roses,  which  were  very  fine.  By  Mr.  Wm.  Thomas,  Rhododen- 
dron, ponticum,  with  other  fine  flowers.  By  Mr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  a  fine, 
collection  of  Roses,  among  them  the  Herbemontia  grandiflora,  Midas, 
&c.  ;  Ptednia  albiflora,  var.  Whittlejii  and  fragrans,  &c.  By  Mrs. 
Geo.  H.  Keerl,  Verbena  chamtedrifolia  and  Aubletia  ;  Pittosporum 
tobira,  with  a  fine  collection  of  cut  flowers.  By  Mrs.  Thos.  Kehoe,  from 
Col.  Howard's,  Carnations  with  cut  flowers,  &c.  By  Mr.  Tho's  Dixon, 
from  Mrs.  J.  Donnell's,  fine  cut  flowers.  By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Morris,  some  fine 
carnations,  cut  flowers,  &c.  By  Mrs.  R.  L.  Colt,  a  fine  air  plant,  with 
others,  and  a  fine  collection  of  cut  flowers.  By  Miss  Rachel  Cohen, 
Cactus  speciosissimus  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  measuring  upwards  of 
six  inches  in  diameter.  By  Edward  Kurtz,  Banksia  formosa,  Corr?ea 
pulchella  and  viridiflora,  Thea  bohea  and  viridis.  Cactus  speciosissimus, 
Cereus  speciosus,  Amaryllis  regina.  Azalea  sinensis,  A.  ledifolia,  and 
pontica,  with  a  fine  collection  of  Geraniums,  consisting  of  Lord  Yarboro', 
Daniel  Webster,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Russellianum,  De-Vere,  with 
many  other  varieties,  cut  flowers,  Stc.  By  Mr.  Zebulon  Waters,  Pelar- 
goniums, a  fine  collection  of  Calceolarias,  Jambosa  vulgaris,  Cactus 
speciosissimus,  several  varieties  of  Phlox,  and  many  other  fine  plants. 
By  Mrs.  B.  I.  Cohen,  Erythina  crista-galli,  Amaryllis  Johnsonia,  Eranthe- 
mum  pulchellum,  Aloe  carina,  Stc.  By  Mr.  James  Wilkes,  Metrosideros 
semperflorens,  Lauristinus,  &.c.  By  R.  Sinclair,  Sen.,  cut  flowers,  com- 
prising thirty  varieties  of  roses.  By  Mr.  John  Feast, Cactus  speciosissimus, 
Mango  tree.  Smith's  yellow  noisette  Rose,  Milsa  sapientium,  Amaryllis 
vittata,  Sprengelia  inrarnata.  Calceolarias,  Sterculia  platinifolia.  Azalea 
verticillata  (.'')  Phormium  tenax,  Date  Palm,  Petunia,  a  collection  of  Pe- 
largoniums, including  the  rarest  varieties.  Magnolia  fuscata,  Clematis 
florida,  Justicia,  &c.  By  Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  Camphor  tree.  Coffee  tree, 
Cinnamon  tree.  Cactus  Ackermanii,  (in  flower  for  the  first  time  here) 
[noticed  at  p.  222  as  flowering  at  Belmont  place]  Cereus  speciosus,  with 
seventy-five  flowers,  Leucadendron  argentium;  Bohea  and  Green  tea 
trees,  Ardisia  crenulata,  and  solanacea,  Amaryllis  Johnsonia,  Calceola- 
rias, Sago  Palm,  Gardenia  florida  and  Thunbergia,  Ficus  anstralis 
Melaleucas,  Metrosideros,  Ericas,  fine  Pelargonums,  Burchella  capensis, 
Crinum  amabile,  and  asiaticum,  Dracaena-  ferrea,  Clematis  florida, 
Mimulus  Smithii  and  cut  flowers,  comprising  above  one  hundred  varieties 
of  i-oses,  &c. 

The  contributions  of  cut  flowers,  were  most  liberal,  comprising  an  im- 
mense variety,  and  in  great  proi'usion, — so  much  so  that  several  large 
stands  and  an  immense  number  of  vases,  &c.  were  occupied  by  them.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  may 
have  escaped  notice;  if  so,  it  is  hoped  that  the  omission  will  be  attributed 
to  the  hurry  and  confusion  incident  to  such  occasions. 
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The  Connnittee  of  arranf,fcnioiit,  and  the  society,  talce  this  occasion  to 
return  their  tliaiiks  to  all  the  contributors,  as  Avcli  of  cut  flowers,  as  of 
plants,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  following  Premiums  were  awarded  by  the  several  committees  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  third  annual  exhibition. 

It  siiould  be  observed  that  the  articles  lor  which  these  premiums  were 
awarded,  are  produced  and  e.vhibitcd  during  the  year  commencing  the 
Saturday  following  the  last  day  of  the  last  annual  exhibition,  and  conse- 
quently embrace  many  articles  not  exhibited  at  the  present  exhiltition. 
And  also  that,  besides  th(!.-se  premiums,  the  Society  has  awarded  a  special 
premium  for  some  meritorious  articles  every  Saturday  since  about  the 
15th  of  April  last. 

Vegetable  Department. — For  the  best  Cauliflowers,  to  Thomas  Kehoe, 
gardener  to  Col.  B.  C.  Howard,  )|f5.  For  the  best  Lettuce,  to  T.  Kehoe, 
do.  do.,  $3.  For  the  best  Rhubarb,  to  Wm.  Feast,  $3.  For  the  best 
Beets,  to  Thomas  French,  $3.  For  the  best  Onions,  from  seed,  to  Caleb 
Whittemore,  $3.  For  the  best  Cape  Brocoli,  to  C.  Whittemore,  ^'3. 
For  the  best  Celery,  to  Edward  Doran,  $3.  For  the  best  Egg  Plants,  to 
Robert  Dore,  $3.  For  the  best  Tomatoes,  to  Thomas  Dixon,  $'i.  For 
the  best  Lettuce,  open  ground,  to  George  Duncan,  $1.  For  the  best 
Early  Potatoes,  to  Thomas  Dixon,  )i?3.  For  the  best  Salsify,  to  Peter 
Coombs,  $3.  For  the  best  Asparagus,  open  ground,  to  Peter  Nante,  ^2. 
For  the  best  Crookneck  Squashes,  to  Peter  Coombs,  ^'3.  For  the  best 
Pickling  Cucumbers,  to  Edward  Keen,  ^'2.  For  the  best  Lima  Beans,  to 
Richard  Vallentine,  $2.  For  the  best  Snap  Beans,  to  Mr.  Wilhelm, 
gardener  at  Hampton,  $2.  For  the  best  Garden  Peas,  James  Pitcher,  ^'^. 
For  the  best  Early  York  Cabbages,  a  discretionary  premium  of  l$2. 

Fruit  Department. — For  the  best  Peaches,  one  peck,  the  amateur  pre- 
mium, to  Geo.  W.  Miller,  $20.  For  the  best  Strawberries,  (last  season,) 
to  James  Maidlow,  $3.  For  the  best  Raspberries,  to  Caleb  Whittemore, 
$2.  For  the  best  Gooseberries,  to  Andrew  Clarey,  $4.  For  the  best 
Cherries,  to  John  B.  Bastian,  $3.  For  the  best  Pears,  to  James  Stro- 
necke,  ^5.  For  the  best  Foreign  Grapes,  to  Thomas  Holmes,  ^5.  For 
the  best  Native  Grapes,  to  R.  Sinclair,  Sen.,  $b.  For  the  best  Plums, 
to  Mrs.  B.  L  Cohen,  $3.  For  the  best  Early  Apples,  to  Wesley  Han- 
cock, $3.  For  the  best  Apricots,  to  Mrs.  Leonard  Frailey,  $3.  For  the 
best  Figs,  to  Miss  Eliza  Schroeder,  $2.  For  the  best  Cantaloupes,  to 
Henry  Thompson,  $3.  For  the  best  Winter  Cantaloupes,  $3.  And  the 
following  discretionary  Premiums,  viz.:  For  fine  Oranges  and  Lemons, 
to  James  Carroll,  Jr.,  $b.  For  a  line  seedling  Peach,  to  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Alcock,  $5. 

Ornamental  Department. — For  the  best  collection  of  Camellia  japon- 
icas,  to  Edward  Kurtz,  ijjilO.  For  the  best  Seedling  Camellia  japonicas, 
to  Edward  Kurtz,  $6.  For  the  best  collection  of  dahlias,  to  S.  Feast, 
$5.  For  the  best  seedling  dahlias,  to  G.  B.  Smith,  $5.  For  the  best 
collection  of  heaths,  to  S.  Feast,  ^'5.  For  the  best  collection  of  Azaleas, 
to  John  Feast,  $5.  For  the  best  collection  of  Amarylises,  to  Z.  Waters, 
$3.  For  the  best  collection  of  Auriculas,  to  S.  Feast,  $b.  For  the  best 
Seedling  Pelargoniums,  to  J.  Feast,  $3.  For  the  best  collection  of  Tea 
Roses,  to  S.  Feast,  $3.  For  the  best  collection  Chrysanthemums,  to  Mrs. 
George  H.  Keerl,  $2.  P^or  the  best  collection  of  Carnations,  to  Capt. 
Thomas  Holmes,  $2.  For  the  best  collection  of  Tulips,  to  Henry  Moore, 
$2.  For  the  best  collection  of  Hyacinths,  Mrs.  B.  L  Cohen,  |2.  For 
the  best  collection  of  Primula  polyanthuses,  to  John  Feast,  !ij;2.  For 
the  finest  and  rarest  Exotic,  to  Samuel  Feast,  for  his  splendid  new  Ro- 
dodendron  hybrida,  $b.  For  the  best  collection  of  succulents,  to  St. 
Mary's  College,  $b.  For  the  best  collection  of  herbaceous  j)lants,  to 
John  Feast,  $3.  For  the  best  managed  Green-house,  to  Mrs.  Thomas 
L.  Emory,  $lb. — Baltimore  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
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Art.  VII.     Meteoroloo-ical  Notices. 


FOR  JUNE. 


Throughout  June,  the  weather  was  rather  cooler  than  the  month,  in 
seasons  in  general.  There  was  one  or  two  severe  showers,  accompa- 
nied with  thunder  and  lightning.  Prevailing  winds,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  table,  from  South  to  West. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature  61°  11'.  Highest  80° — Lowest 
42°  above  zero. 

Winds. —  N.  E.  one  day— E.  nine — S.  seven— S.  W.  one — W.  nine 
— N.  W.  three. 

Force  of  the  Wind.  Very  brisk  two  days — brisk  twenty-three  days 
— light  five  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather.  Fine  fourteen  days — Fair  twelve  days — 
Cloudy  four  days. 

Rainy  two  days — Showery  four  days. 


MONTHLY   CALENDAR 

OP 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR   AUGUST. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  vines,  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  should  have  all  small 
superfluous  shoots  trimmed  oif,  as  also  the  tendrils,  as  soon  as  they 
appear  ;  syringe  every  other  day  with  pure  water  ;  water  those  in  pots, 
with  liquid  manure,  and  keep  them  regularly  tied  up  to  small  sticks. 

Those  in  the  open  air  should  have  their  bunches  thinned  out,  cutting 
away  all  small  and  weak  ones  ;  keep  the  main  shoots  free  from  all  lat- 
erals or  tendrils,  and  by  no  means  allow  the  vines  to  get  matted  to- 
gether. 

Peach  trees,  in  pots,  should  have  their  roots  watered  with  liquid  ma- 
nure, and  the  tops  .syringed  twice  a  week. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the  runners, 
unless  they  are  wanted  to  make  new  beds,  should  be  all  cut  off,  (p.  299.) 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Carnations  may  still  be  layed. 

Chrysanthemums  should  now  be  potted  into  the  pots  for  flowering, 
(p.  138.) 

Roses  should  be  budded  this  month,  as  later  they  will  not  do  well. 

Green-house  plants  should  still  be  propagated. 

Biennial  and  perennial  flowers.  Transplant  these  from  the  seed  beds, 
into  the  borders,  where  they  are  to  flower. 

Mignonette  should  now  be  sown,  to  flower  during  winter. 


THE 

AMERICAN 

GARDENER'S    MAGAZINE. 

SEPTEMBER,  1835. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.     M err ation  from  Animal  Instinct.     By  J.  L.  R***###. 

The  economy  of  the  animal  creation  is  at  all  times  a  great 
and  constant  source  of  deep  and  interesting  study.  The 
singular  provisions  of  nature  for  the  support  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  numerous  and  diversified  forms  of  animals,  strike 
us  with  amazement.  The  imperfect  faculty  of  reason,  which 
we  in  our  ignorance  of  understanding  can  only  term  instinct, 
leads  us  to  the  most  curious  and  interesting  reflections  on  the 
wisdom  of  Creative  Power.  We  are  thus  apt  to  deem  it  an 
infallible  and  imperative  law,  which,  guiding  the  being  in 
which  it  exists,  becomes  as  it  were  assimilated  with  its  very 
organization.  Yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  this  same  "  blind  " 
instinct  is  capable  of  education,  under  favorable  or  fortuitous 
circumstances.  Instances  almost  innumerable  may  be  ad- 
duced, where  such  circumstances  have  occurred,  and  in  con- 
sequence, the  blind  instinctive  law  has  been  violated. 

A  singular  instance  of  this  fell  under  the  writer's  obser- 
vation on  a  late  visit  to  his  friends.  Believing  that  every 
incident,  however  seemingly  trifling,  is  of  importance  to  the 
study  of  nature,  and  of  interest  to  every  lover  of  the  same, 
he  has  ventured  to  communicate  it,  through  the  medium  of 
your  pages. 

Early  in  February  of  the  present  year,  a  summer  parlor, 
which  had  been  closed  since  the  autumn,  had  occasion  to  be 
opened.  Notwithstanding  the  unusual  severity  of  the  sea- 
son, the  excellent  lady  of  the  house  was  surprised  to  find 
therein  an  unexpected  and  unbidden  guest,  who,  not  waiting 
until  the  usual  compliments  of  invitation  were  issued,  had 
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intruded  its  company  in  a  most  unceremonious  manner.  After 
some  difficulty,  the  little  stranger  was  secured,  and  con- 
veyed to  an  adjoining  grove,  and  was  liberated,  to  seek  a  more 
suitable  home.  Not  contented  with  the  simple  use  of  the 
best  apartment  of  the  house  as  an  elegant  and  secure  retreat 
from  the  winter  storms,  it  had  also  conveyed,  with  incredible 
pains,  a  considerable  quantity  of  nuts  and  acorns,  whose 
shells  lay  in  a  very  ungenteel  manner  on  the  carpet.  These 
remnants  of  a  luxurious  banquet  from  nature's  bounty,  had 
before  attracted  the  attention  of  the  household,  and  being- 
quite  untidy  affairs,  were  sorely  puzzled  to  discover  how  they 
came.  The  little  grandchildren  were  under  blame,  for  chil- 
dren are  thoughtless  and  mischievous,  and  grandmothers,  as 
well  as  nature,  indulgent  in  their  gifts.  The  room,  however, 
was  again  closed,  after  a  temporary  use,  and  the  incidents 
forgotten. 

But  the  unceremonious  visitant  was  not  to  be  frustrated 
in  its  design  of  casting  itself  on  the  protection  of  the  human 
species.  It  was  again  subsequently  discovered  in  the  iden- 
tical room,  by  some  circumstance  which  attracted  attention, 
and  its  hiding  place,  for  such  it  had,  diligently  sought.  Ev- 
ery crack,  crevice,  nook,  corner,  closet,  was  literally  ransack- 
ed without  success.  At  last  a  table-drawer  was  opened,  and 
there  lay,  gentle  reader,  a  most  beautiful  object,  you  can 
imagine, — a  perfect  and  carious  nest  of  singular  materials 
and  wondrous  fabric,  and  within,  several  young  in  secure 
repose.  It  was  the  nursery  of  one  of  the  most  graceful  ob- 
jects in  the  animal  world,  whose  agile  motions  and  silky 
coat  has  no  doubt  often  attracted  your  notice  and  admira- 
tion when  flitting  from  tree  to  tree  in  its  native  woods.  It 
was  the  little  domicil  of  a  flying  squirrel ;  ("  Pteromys  Volu- 
cella."  Desm.  etGodman,  Jim.  ZooL,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  146,  andcor- 
resp.  pi.,  fig.  1 .)  Its  nest  was  entirely  composed  of  the  shreds 
of  the  hearth  rug,  whose  edges  were  gnawed,  and  most  inno- 
cently appropriated  to  that  end.  Neither  nature  nor  neces- 
sity know  any  law,  nor  recognise  any  such  artificial  distinc- 
tions as  "  trespass  on  property;"  and  the  kind  and  provident 
mother  of  a  helpless  family  might  reason  on  the  principle 
of  "  Lex  talionis,"  that  whatever  was  once  unlawfully  taken 
from  another,  could  with  equal  propriety  be  taken  again. 
But  whether  such  were  the  cogitations  of  our  little  friend, 
which  had  insinuated  itself  into  our  notice,  I  know  not,  and 
leave  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  wiser  and  older  heads, — by 
metaphysicians  and  others  who  have  to  do  with  theory  rather 
than  facts.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  had  shown  no  little  dis- 
crimination in  matters  of  combined  elegance  and  comfort. 
Behind  the  drawer  and  between  its  back  part  and  the  leaf  of 
the  table,  was  a  small  narrow  aperture,  and  through  this 
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hied  the  careful  mother,  in  her  hours  of  peace  or  alarm,  to  a 
quiet  home.  In  this  apartment  were  several  pencil  drawings 
untouched  and  imsoiled,  evincing  an  evident  taste  for  the 
fine  arts.  The  whole  famii}^  were,  however,  removed  to  a 
cage,  to  which  it  resorted  to  supply  the  necessary  food,  until, 
jealous  of  the  frequent  visits  of  the  curious,  it  took  a  good 
occasion  to  remove  both  itself  and  its  charge.  The  only 
possible  access  to  the  room  from  the  adjoining  woods  was 
down  the  chimney,  and  as  such  entrances  for  visiters  are  in 
these  days  rather  unusual,  no  one  thought  of  such  an  occur- 
rence. 

The  flying  squirrel  constructs  its  nest  in  some  hollow  tree; 
but  what  deviation  of  "blind  instinct"  impelled  it  to  seek 
so  curious  a  resort,  and  so  pertinaciously  to  resist  every  at- 
tempt to  exclude  it.'  t    t     n 

August,  1835.  J-  L.  R******. 


Art.  II.     On  the  natural  Love  of  Flowers.     By  A  Correspondent. 

There  are  men  among  us,  who  look  upon  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  with  perfect  contempt.  They  can  see  no  utility  in 
this  occupation,  and  look  iipon  the  amateur  florist  as  a  lack- 
a-daisical,  sentimental  character,  more  fitted  to  write  son- 
nets and  to  read  novels,  than  to  act  efliiciently  in  the  business 
of  life.  To  such,  the  fragrance  of  the  rose,  the  tints  of  the 
lily,  and  the  delicate  formation  of  the  violet,  are  for  ever  lost; 
an  avenue  to  pleasure  open  to  others,  is  to  them  completely 
closed;  a  sense,  which  to  others  is  the  source  of  much  pleas- 
ure, is  denied  them;  the  light  of  beauty  radiating  from  each 
bud  and  blossom,  is  shut  out  from  their  minds — for,  though 
the  form  and  substance  of  creation  be  admitted,  its  soul — its 
expression,  never  reaches  them. 

Such  claim  to  be  our  matter-of-fact  men — utilitarians — the 
most  useful  members  of  society;  they  believe  that  they  have 
great  duties  to  discharge,  and  have  no  time  to  spare  to  exam- 
ine matters  of  so  small  moment.  Flowers,  they  admit,  are 
pretty  things.,  fitted  to  please  the  idle — pretty  thincrs,  indeed, 
but  mere  toys  for  the  young  and  romantic — they,  forsooth, 
have  occupations  of  more  importance  than  to  multiply  and 
increase  such  trifles;  and  from  their  eminence  they  look 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  grown-up  man  who  wastes  his 
valuable  time  in  the  cultivation  of  these  insignificant  objects. 
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They  forget  that  this  world  is  not  a  mere  matter-of-fact 
world;  they  overlook  the  truth  that  the  Deity,  in  providing 
the  fruit  and  the  grain,  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  blos- 
som and  the  foliage.  He  stayed  not  his  hand  at  mere  utility 
as  regards  animal  life;  he  bounded  not  his  creative  power  to 
the  production  of  food  and  raiment  ;  he  ministered  not 
merely  to  the  actual  wants  of  life,  but  clad  the  fields 
in  verdant  green,  tinged  the  fruit  with  its  golden  hue, 
and  added  a  surpassing  beauty  to  foliage  and  flower.  Shall 
we  eat  and  drink,  and  forget  His  ministration  to  our  moral 
taste } 

No  one  was  ever  intended  for  a  mere  business  man — to 
travel,  as  in  a  bark-mill,  in  one  dull,  dreary  round-day  in  and 
day  out — month  in  and  month  out — year  in  and  year  out — to 
exert  every  faculty,  with  all  his  energy,  in  the  business  of 
life.  Men  are  not  created  as  machines,  for  the  production 
of  a  required  amount  of  a  useful  commodity.  They  have 
more  to  do,  than  to  earn  their  bread  and  to  eat  it;  more  to 
accomplish,  than  to  strive  for  a  high  station,  and  to  fill  it. 
Man  has  a  moral  nature  to  be  strengthened  and  educated; 
he  has  a  susceptibility  of  soul,  to  be  touched  and  excited: 
and  all  this  is  most  quickly  and  easily  accomplished,  by  an 
attention  and  constant  reference  to  the  works  of  Him  who 
has  left,  wherever  his  hands  have  wrought,  the  marks  and 
types  of  those  attributes,  which  warm  and  purify  and  exalt 
the  heart.  Without  this  moral  culture,  man  is  an  animal 
only,  as  unlike  the  being  he  should  be,  as  the  mere  grain 
of  wheat,  fitted  to  sustain  life,  is  unlike  the  waving  corn,  in 
all  its  richness  and  loveliness,  as  it  covers  the  mountain 
side. 

Why  is  it,  that  those  who  enter  upon  the  examination  of 
the  works  of  nature,  in  any  of  her  various  channels  and  de- 
partments, become  so  enthusiastic  in  their  research?  Why 
does  their  ardor  constantly  and  regularly  increase  with  the 
increase  of  their  knowledge?  Read  the  lives  of  eminent 
naturalists,  look  to  the  zeal  manifested  around  you  by  all  who 
have  entered  into  such  studies.  It  does  not  arise  from 
mere  increase  of  intellectual  power,  as  affording  valuable  re- 
sults to  society;  for  duty  here  is  often  discharged  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  without  any  ardor  of  feeling.  It  is  not  the 
mere  force  of  habit;  for  habit  is  more  like  the  chain  which 
binds  one  to  a  given  course,  than  wings  to  fly  with  to  objects 
which  we  love.  It  is  because  there  is  a  natural  taste  in  ev- 
ery man,  which,  when  gratified,  becomes  strengthened  and 
quickened — a  taste  for  the  magnificent  and  beautiful  objects 
in  creation  which  can  never  be  satiated,  but  which  carries 
us  onward  in  our  researches, — an  appetite  which  grows  with 
that  it  feeds  upon. 
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It  matters  not  wliat  department  of  nature  we  explore;  it 
matters  not  whether  we  examine  the  earth,  look  to  the  mon- 
ster of  the  deep,  or  seek  the  shells  of  the  beach;  whether  we 
look  to  animal  life  or  the  vegetative  process.  The  heavy- 
mammoth,  the  insect  floating-  in  the  air,  the  rug-g-ed  moun- 
tain, the  bright  crystal  of  its  bosom,  the  lofty  tree,  and  the 
simple  flower  at  its  foot,  aflbrd  the  same  result;  they  each 
read  to  us  the  same  lesson.  The  paths  open  before  us  are 
numerous,  yet  they  all  lead  to  the  presence  of  a  God,  sus- 
taining and  beautifying  the  creation  he  has  formed;  and  the 
florist,  in  the  path  he  has  chosen,  will  find  at  each  step  of 
his  progress,  distinct  traces  of  the  goodness  of  God,  in  thus 
providing  so  bountifully  for  the  taste  he  has  imparted;  for  not 
a  flower  expands  itself,  not  a  blossom  opens  its  leaves,  but 
speak  to  him  in  language,  which,  if  attended  to,  will  make 
him  a  better  and  a  happier  man. 

Portsmouth^  Aug.  6lh,   1835. 


Art.  III.     Select  List  of  Fruits  for  planting  a  Kitchen  Garden.     By 
Michael  Floy,  Jr.,  Nurseryman,  New  York. 

Gentlemen, 

In  reply  to  "An  Amateur,"  desirous  of  obtaining  a  list  of 
the  most  suitable  apples  for  a  kitchen  garden,  I  will  give  a 
few  hints,  the  result  of  some  years'  experience;  this  is  neces- 
sary in  every  branch  of  gardening,  but  in  that  which  relates 
to  the  growing  of  diflerent  kinds  of  fruit,  what  to  retain  and 
what  to  reject,  it  is  every  thing.  Of  the  American  apples 
we  are  certain;  and  if  we  hear  of  a  kind  in  high  esteem,  we 
may  without  hesitation  adopt  it:  this  is  not  true  with  respect 
to  many  varieties  of  foreign  origin,  and  which  bear  a  high 
character  in  the  English  pomological  works.  The  Ameri- 
can apples  send  forth  shoots  of  a  vigorous  growth,  of  a  dark 
glossy  appearance;  many  of  the  English  apples  in  this  coun- 
try send  forth  feeble  wiry  shoots,  of  a  copper  colored  appear- 
ance, leaves  crumpled  under  the  influence  of  an  American 
sun.  They  may  be  said  to  grow,  and  that  is  all.  Whether 
they  win  ever  repay  the  labor  of  raising,  or  for  the  room  as- 
signed to  them,  is  in  my  opinion  very  problematical.  It  may 
therefore  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  first  a  list  of  those  ap- 
ples which  I  have  found  to  fall  under  the  above  character. 
In  this  list  I  regret  to  place  the  deservedly  universal  favor- 
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ite  among  the  Ensflisli,  the  golden  pippin;  but  in  the  subse- 
quent list,  there  will  be  found  the  Ribston  pippin,  the  Frank- 
lin's golden  pippin,  the  Hawthornden,  the  Sam  Young,  the 
Cole  apple,  and  many  others,  in  nearly  as  high  estimation  as 
the  golden  pippin.     The  list  is  as  follows: 


Cornish  aromatic, 
—      gilliflower, 
Court  pendii, 

—    of  Wick, 
Golden  noble, 
Gravenstein, 
Hubbard's  pearmain, 
Longville's  kernel, 
Margil, 


Pippin  English  golden, 

—  Downton, 

—  siigarloaf, 

—  Wormsley, 

—  Crofton, 
Royal    Stubbard, 
Yellow  Ingestrie, 
Red  — 


The  annexed  list  contains  sorts  proved  to  be  good;  those 
marked  *  are  foreign,  and  have  succeeded  well,  though  not 
quite  as  well  as  the  American.  Those  marked  in  addition 
thus  f  have  proved  fully  equal  to  the  American  sorts,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  a  general  cultivation  throughout  the 
country. 

Summer  Fruit. 


*  Borovitsky, 

*  f  White  Juneating, 
*Red  — 

*  Oslin, 

*  f  Red  quarenden. 


Early  Harvest, 

*  f  Spring  grove  codlin, 
Summer  golden  pippin, 

*  t  Early  Alexander, 

*  Early  red  Margaret. 


Autumnal  Fruits. 


*  Bere  court  pippin, 

*  Franklin's  golden  do. 

*  f  Padley's  pippin, 

*  Wyker  do. 

*  t  Cole  apple, 
^sopus  Spitzemburg, 

Winter  Fruit 


Fall  pippin, 
Hoary  morning, 

*  f  Golden  Lexington, 

*  Hawthornden, 

*  Transparent  codlin. 


*  Barcelona  pearmain, 

*  Lamb  Abbey,  do. 

*  f  Fearn's  pippin, 

*  t  Norfolk  iDeaufin, 
Rhode  Island  greening, 

*  Sam  Young, 

Cider. 

Harrison, 

*  Red  styre, 

*  f  White  do. 


*  t  Ross'  nonpareil, 

*  Brassick's  do. 
Newtown  pippin, 

*  f  Ribston  do. 
Bellflower 

*  Male  Carle 


*  Coccagee, 

*  f  Foxley, 
Campfield. 
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In  a  future  communication,  I  may  say  something  respecting 
the  selection  of  clierries,  having  paid  considerable  attention 
to  them.  Respectfully  yours, 

Michael  Floy,  Jr. 

Harlcem  JWrsenj^  Aug.  4lh,  1835. 

For  the  above  excellent  list  of  fruits,  our  correspondent, 
whose  query  was  inserted  in  our  last,  as  well  as  all  our 
readers,  must  be  exceedingly  indebted  to  Mr.  Floy.  His 
experience  has  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  true  character 
of  all  the  varieties  he  names.  We  have  no  doubt  but  he 
wUl  find  many  cultivators  of  fruit  in  this  vicinity,  who  have 
with  regret,  like  himself,  discovered  that  the  "  glorious 
golden  pippin,"  as  many  of  our  transatlantic  friends  have 
termed  it,  will  not  bear  its  loads  of  glittering  fruit  under  our 
dear  sky  and  scorching  sun.  Indeed,  in  Britain,  it  is  no 
longer  that  universally  cultivated  and  deservedly  admired 
fruit  it  was  fifty  years  since  :  it  has  degenerated  from  its 
original  excellence,  and  this  degeneracy  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  those  who  have  professed  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  at  the 
head  of  which  may  be  named  the  intelligent  president  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  (p.  265).  It  was  at  one 
time,  in  fact,  supposed  by  many  cultivators,  that  it  would 
be  lost  to  the  English  gardens  for  ever.  Proceeding  upon 
the  idea,  which  Mr.  Knight  considers  a  true  one,  that  all 
varieties  of  fruit  have  but  a  short  existence,  this  would 
have  been  naturally  supposed  ;  but  it  has  been  doubted  by 
some,  and  the  cause  of  its  failure  to  produce  the  golden 
pippin  of  former  years,  ascribed  to  improper  treatment, 
and  undue  attention  to  its  cultivation.  In  Mr.  Floy's  list 
of  uncertain  kinds  in  our  climate,  is  also  placed  that  beauti- 
ful fruit,  the  Gravenstein,  and  which  is  so  highly  rated  in 
foreign  pomological  works  :  the  court  of  Wick  pippin, 
court-pendu,  and  several  others,  which  make  such  a  brilliant 
appearance,  figured  in  the  Pomological  Magazine.  It  is  to 
American  apples  that  we  must  look  for  varieties  that  will 
repay  the  cultivation  :  let  them  be  improved  as  the  English 
have  improved  theirs  and  no  fear  need  be  apprehended  that 
our  gardens  will  not  show  to  every  lover  of  this  noble  fruit,  a 
more  numerous  and  finer  selection  of  apples,  than  any  other 
country  can  produce.  Other  communications  in  answer  to 
"An  Amateur,"  from  any  of  our  correspondents,  will  be 
inserted  with  pleasure. 

We  shall  be  exceedingly  gratified  to  give  Mr.  Floy's 
intended  paper  on  the  cherry,  and  shall  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  its  receipt. — Conds. 
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Art.   IV.  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Snaryllidece.  By  A.  B.  C. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  not  a  more 
beautiful,  curious  and  interesting  family  of  bulbs,  when  well 
grown,  than  the  Amaryllidese;  the  only  objection,  by  many 
individuals,  to  their  general  cultivation,  is,  that  they  do  not 
bloom  freely,  while  the  fact  is,  if  properly  treated,  they  flow- 
er profusely.  The  following  is  my  method  of  treating,  this 
splendid  tribe:  if  you  think  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  valuable 
Magazine,  it  is  at  your  service.  I  invariably  keep  the  bulbs 
dry,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties  which  require  to 
be  kept  growing  in  winter  and  dormant  in  summer)  during 
winter,  in  a  temperature  of  SS"^  to  45'^ ;  when  towards  spring, 
I  examine  them,  and  take  those  that  show  signs  of  vegeta- 
tion, divest  them  of  all  decayed  roots  and  old  soil,  and 
put  them  in  five  inch  pots  [No.  3,]  in  the  following  fresh  com- 
post: three  parts  fresh  loam,  three  parts  manure,  at  least  two 
years  old,  and  completely  decomposed,  three  parts  mould 
formed  from  decayed  leaves,  or  what  gardeners  call  vegetable 
mould,  and  one  part  sea  sand;  when  I  cannot  obtain  the 
latter,  I  put  a  handful  of  salt  to  a  bushel  of  the  compost. 
Mix  all  well  together,  put  half  an  inch  of  broken  tiles  or 
broken  soft  bricks  into  the  bottom  of  the  pots;  finish  with 
half  of  the  bulb  above  ground,  and  then  place  them  in  an 
airy  situation,  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun;  water  sparingly  till  the  leaves  or  flower  stems 
advance;  as  they  grow,  they  require  to  be  more  liberally 
supplied.  In,  or  about  the  second  week  of  July,  many  of 
them  will  need  to  be  shifted  into  pots  one  size  larger  [No.  4]. 
About  the  end  of  September,  begin  to  withhold  watering, 
gradually,  until  November,  when  it  is  to  be  entirely  sus- 
pended; the  roots  are  then  to  be  put  away  dry,  in  the  same 
pots,  until  spring. 

I  then  take  them  out  as  they  begin  to  grow,  and  give  them 
gentle  waterings,  increasing  it  as  they  advance  in  growth. 
In  July  I  again  shift  them  into  pots  a  size  larger  [No.  5] ; 
they  will  now  be  in  pots  of  seven  inches  diameter.  In  the 
following  spring  they  are  divested  of  all  decayed  roots,  soil, 
&c.,  and  put  into  five  inch  pots,  as  the  previous  season,  going 
through  the  same  process  every  two  years,  never  using 
pots  under  four,  nor  over  eight  inches.  By  the  above 
treatment,  I  never  fail  to  have  a  profusion  of  bloom,  from 
March  to  June,  and  even  later;  I  have  had  Amaryllis  ama- 
bile  produce  twelve  flowers,  and  A.  Johnsonii  fifteen,  forming 
grand  umbels,  or  rather  large  clusters  of  crimson  and 
scarlet,  and   crimson  and  white,  which  at  that  period  of 
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the  season,  stands  unrivalled  in  charming  and  gorgeous 
beauty. 

Those  varieties  mentioned,  as  requiring  to  be  kept  growing 
in  winter  and  dormant  in  summer,  I  may  distinctly  specify  at 
another  time.  ARC 

Pennsylvania,  July  22,  1835. 

A  more  beautiful  family,  and  one  deserving  more  general 
cultivation,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  green- 
house bulbs,  than  the  Amaryllideffi:  the  diversity  of  their 
colors,  their  various  shaped  flowers,  and  their  splendid  ap- 
pearance, should  give  them  a  place  in  every  collection  ;  ad- 
ding to  this,  the  facility  with  which  new  varieties  are  raised, 
and  the  certainty  of  procuring  beautiful  kinds,  their  value  is 
doubly  enhanced.  We  can  testify  to  the  results  of  the 
method  of  practice,  as  detailed  in  the  above  communication, 
they  having  come  under  our  observation,  and  would  recom- 
mend to  lovers  of  this  tribe  a  careful  and  attentive  perusal  of 
it.  If  they  have  heretofore  cultivated  with  disappointment, 
they  will,  we  are  sure,  after  reading  this,  not  be  subjected  to 
such  for  the  future.  This  is  the  second  conmiunication  we 
have  received  from  our  friends  at  the  south,  but  we  have  had 
many  more  promised  us,  which  we  hope  in  due  time  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers. — Conds. 


Art.  V.      The  Jlpple  Orchard.    By  Mr.  E.  Savers,  New  York. 

Messrs.  Editors, 

In  calling  your  attention  to  the  apple  orchard,  I  hope  also 
to  invite  the  attention  of  a  portion  of  your  intelligent 
readers,  not  with  a  supposition  that  my  subject  is  altogether 
of  a  correct  conclusion,  but  deserving  a  full  investigation,  as 
a  consequence  of  national  welfare. 

I  think  no  person  will  dispute  my  assertion,  in  considering 
the  apple  as  the  staple  fruit  of  North  America,  which  is 
clearly  seen,  when  its  qualities  are  a  moment  duly  esti- 
mated. The  apple  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  dessert, 
at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year;  it  is  used  green  and  ripe,  in 
tarts,  puddings,  pies,  and  in  sauces,  preserves,  and  the  like; 
and  lastly,  in  a  liquid  form,  we  obtain  cider,  vinegar,  and  so 
on;  and  in  all  these  domestic  uses,  I  believe  it  to  be  consid- 
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ered  as  wholesome  to  the  consumer, — and  hence  its  real 
value  as  a  fruit. 

Having  given  a  statement  of  the  qualities  of  the  apple, 
I  shall  now  endeavor  to  point  out  some  inducements  to  the 
culture  of  the  apple  orchard.  The  fruit  for  some  years  has 
been  abundantly  plentiftd  to  supply  every  demand,  and 
surplus  for  exportation.  This  plentitude  has  in  a  measure 
reduced  the  value  in  the  eye  of  the  purchaser  ;  but  a  scar- 
city will  soon  bring  its  due  value  to  the  consumer.  I  think 
there  are  reasons  to  show  that  the  average  produce  of  the 
apple,  at  no  very  distant  day,  will  not  be  equal  to  the  demand 
of  the  increasing  population.  In  the  first  case,  an  increasing 
population  demands  a  greater  supply  of  fruit;  and,  secondly, 
it  greatly  decreases  the  product,  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
towns,  villages  and  the  like,  where  the  apple  tree  is  cut 
down  to  give  place  to  stores  and  dwellings,  which  is  exem- 
plified in  almost  every  town,  and  apparent  to  every  observer. 
The  constructing  of  rail-roads,  canals  and  public  thorough- 
fares, also  deter,  in  a  measure,  the  formation  of  the  apple 
orchard  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  will  be  seen 
by  observation.  Many  trees  are  also  cut  down,  owing  to  old 
asre,  and  many  for  fire-wood  and  other  purposes  of  domestic 
use  ;  but  few  young  trees  are  planted  at  the  present  day,  to 
fill  up  the  deficiency  of  those  decaying,  and  yearly  dwindling 
away,  which,  in  time,  must  prove,  that  scarcity  will  be  the 
result  in  general,  especially  if  the  crops  are  light. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  principal  apple  orchards 
now  extant,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trees  are  mostly  old  and 
past  bearing.  These  orchards  were  probably  planted  some 
sixty  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  at  which  time  it  appears 
that  it  was  customary  for  almost  all  householders  to  plant 
this  fruit  about  their  premises  for  their  use.  As  in  most 
cases,  such  plantations  are  found  to  consist  of  appropriate 
varieties  for  such  purposes.  The  increase  of  produce 
obtained  from  these  plantations  havingbeen  very  productive, 
has  proved  to  be  quite  equivalent  to  the  demand  of  the 
public;  and  hence  the  neglect  of  new  plantations  in  most 
sections  of  the  State.  But  old  age  and  decay  is  now  sweeping 
away  rapidly  these  once  fruitful  orchards.  Such  aged  trees 
are  also  liable  to  the  casualties  of  decaying  nature,  and 
suffer  under  many  pending  injuries,  as  insects,  heat,  cold, 
&c.,  more  than  trees  of  the  same  variety,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  in  a  young  and  thrifty  state. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  treat,  in  this  place,  of  the 
culture  of  the  apple,  which  is  well  known  to  every  intel- 
ligent person,  and  which  will  require  a  larger  space  than 
could  be  admitted  at  this  time  in  your  Magazine;  but  should 
this  communication  prove  to  be  a  correct  statement,  and 
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lead  the  enterprising-  planter  to  a  satisfactory  examination 
of  what,  to  me,  appears  to  belong  to  all  classes  of  people  as  a 
source  of  comfort  and  national  import,  my  expectations  will 
be  fully  answered.  Yours,  &c., 


E.  Sayers. 


Mw  York,  Mgust  10,  1835. 


Art.  VI,  Floral  Calendar  of  the  Flowering  of  JVative  Plants,  in 
the  Vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  from  March  to  May,  1835.  By 
John  Lewis  Russell,  Prof,  of  Botany  and  Veg.  Phys.  to  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

h.  f.      Beginning  to  flower. 
/.  /.       In  full  flower. 

March  10,  Alsine  media,  b.  f 

"       31,  Claytonia  virg-inica,  b.  f. 

*ipril  6,  Coryddlis  cuculluria,  h.  f 

"     "    Hepatica  triloba,  var.  alba,  /./.,  and  var.  acutiloba. 

"     "    Sang-iiinaria   canadensis,  /.  /.     Dentaria  lacini- 

ata,  /.  /.     Erophila  vulgaris,  /.  /.     Claytonia  virginica  /.  /. 

Claytonia  latifolia,/. /.  Poa  sp.  6./.   Staphyleatrifoliata,  6./. 

Arabis  lyrata,  b.  f 

Jlpril  11,  Thalictrum  anemoneoedes,/. /.  Thalictrum  disi- 
cum,  b.  f.     Lauriis  benzoin,  b.  f     Carex  sp.  /.  /. 

^pril  14,  Phlox  setacea,  /. /. ;  a  beautiful  species,  seldom 
seen  in  collections,  resembling  P.  subulata ;  flowers  white 
or  purple.     Arabis  laevigata, /. /. 

Jlpril  \  5,  Epiga3a  repens, /. /. 

April  2^,  Trillium  sessile,/./.;  an  elegant  plant,  with  vari- 
egated leaves  and  purple  flowers.  Trillium  rhomboideum 
Mx.f.f.  T.  rhomboideum,  var.  aturpurpureum,/./;  2d  var. 
flavum,//.  Trillum  grandiflora,/./.  Asarumcanadense/./. 
Pulmonaria  virginica, /./  Phlox  divaricata, /./.  Jeffersonia 
diphylla,/. /.;  very  abundant  in  rich  alluvial  woods.  Viola 
canadensis,/./.;  one  of  our  finest  native  violets;  flowers  pur- 
plish white.  Ranunculus  abortivus,//  Cornusflorida,  6./. 
Laurus  benzoin,  /  /.     Lepidium  virginicum,  /.  / 

April  28,  Caulophyllum  thalictroides,  /  /  Eugenia  bul- 
bosa,  /.  /  Stellaria  borealis,  b.f.  Erythrinum  america- 
num,  b.f. 

April  SO,  Dentaria  diphylla,/./.  Polemoniumreptans,  6./. 
Pedicularia  canadensis  b.f.  Mitella  dyphylla,  b.f.  Viola 
rotundifolia,  b.f. 
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May  4.  Senscio  gracilis,  /.  /.  Erythronium  albidnm 
(JV««.) /. /.;  this  would  be  a  very  desirable  addition  to  our 
gardens,  in  company  with  our  E.  Dens-canis,  (americanum) ; 
flowers  delicate  purplish  white ;  sepals  at  base,  yellow. 
Stdam  ternatum /. /.  Dielytra  eximia,  {De  CandoUe).,  f.f-; 
resembles  D.  formusa,  better  known  as  "  Corydalisformosa;" 
but  instead  of  rose-colored  flowers,  it  has  the  purest  white, 
and  highly  scented;  root  tuberous.  As  a  new  and  rare 
species  of  that  elegant  vernal  family  of  plants,  it  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  floriculturist. 

The  first  blossoms  of  the  peach  (Persica  vvdgaris)  and 
cherry  (Prunus  cerasus,  L.  var.)  were  seen  on  the  2od  April. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  season  was  several  weeks 

later  than  usual,  and  vegetation  was  rather  more  than  usually 

tardy  in  its  operations.  j         t  o  . 

•'  ^  John  Lewis  Kussell. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May,  1835. 


Art.  VII.      On  the  Structure  and  Formation  of  Flowers.     By  J.  W. 
Russell,  Superintendent  at  Mount  Auburn. 

There  are  a  great  many  persons  extremely  fond  of 
flowers,  that  have  very  erroneous  ideas  of  their  structure 
and  parts  of  fructification.  I  think  a  few  brief  remarks, 
circulated  through  the  medium  of  your  very  excellent 
Magazine,  on  this  subject,  will  be  interesting  to  a  portion  of 
your  readers. 

By  a  flower  was  originally  understood  what  is  now  consid- 
ered as  only  forming  a  part  not  essential  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  species;  namely,  the  calyx,  corolla,  or  bractes.  Lin- 
nseus  has  defined  a  flower  to  consist  of  such  parts  as  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  seed;  and  hence  infers,  that 
its  essence  consists  in  the  stamina  and  pistillum.  But  we 
certainly  speak  of  the  flower  of  a  cucumber,  which  has  only 
one  of  these  parts,  or  of  the  flower  of  the  double  stock, 
which  has  neither  of  them,  with  as  correct  an  idea  of  it,  as 
we  speak  of  the  flower  of  a  peach,  which  has  both  these, 
and  also  all  the  other  parts  which  constitute  a  perfect 
flower.  A  perfect  flower  consists  of  four  parts, — the  calyx, 
the  corolla,  the  stamina,  and  the  stigma. 

The  calyx  is  the  outer  envelope  of  the  flower,  and  derives 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cup,  containing  all  the 
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other  parts  of  fructification,  except  the  sfermen  or  ovary  of 
superior  flowers.  The  perianthemum  is  a  true  calyx:  it  is 
found,  I  believe,  on  the  g-reater  part  of  plants,  and  answers 
to  the  definition  given  above.  It  is  o-enerally  green,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  plant,  but  sometimes  colored,  as  in  the  fuchsias. 
Where  it  consists  of  one  piece  only,  it  is  called  monophyllus; 
in  which  case,  it  is  sometimes  undivided,  but  commonly  cleft 
into  segments,  sometimes  so  deeply  as  to  cause  a  new 
beginner  to  mistake  it  for  a  polyphyllus  calyx.  Of  poly- 
phyllus  calyxes,  there  are  still  a  great  variety,  from  the 
poppy,  in  which  it  consists  of  but  two  leaves,  which  fall  as 
soon  as  the  flower  begins  to  develope  itself,  to  the  artichoke, 
in  which  a  number  of  strong  leaflets  are  disposed  one  over 
another,  and  die  only  with  the  stem  that  supports  them.  A 
calyx  is  called  proper,  when  it  contains  only  one  flower,  as 
is  mostly  the  case;  or  common,  when  it  contains  many  florets, 
as  they  are  termed,  from  the  aggregate  or  compound  head 
of  them,  which  constitutes  a  compound  flower.  These 
generally  have  no  proper  calyx,  but  are  separated  by  scales  of 
a  chaffy  substance  ;  but  in  Scabioza,  and  a  few  other  plants, 
each  flower  of  the  compound  head  is  furnished  with  its 
proper  calyx,  and  the  whole  head,  with  an  involucrum 

The  corolla  is  the  inner  envelope  which  surrounds  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  except  tlie  calyx,  and  is  generally 
of  a  very  delicate  texture,  and  beautifully  painted;  which 
circumstance  accounts  for  the  earlier  botanists  making  this 
part  the  principle  on  which  to  found  their  respective 
systems,  and  for  the  regular  idea  of  a  flower  still  existing 
among  all  nations.  A  corolla  is  either  monopetalous,  united 
in  one,  or  polypetalous,  in  several  parts. 

The  stamina  are  the  thread-like  bodies  which  are  found  in 
most  flowers,  supporting  small  heads,  or  bags,  which  open 
when  they  are  come  to  maturity,  and  discharge  a  powdery 
substance  called  pollen.  A  stamen  consists  commonly  of 
two  parts,  the  thread-shaped  body,  or  filament,  and  the  head 
or  anther;  but  the  latter  only  is  essential,  and  is  sometimes 
found  without  the  filament  to  elevate  it.  The  anthers  are 
the  knob-shaped  bodies  which  contain  the  fecundating  dust, 
and  are  either  sessile,  or  supported  by  filaments.  They 
consist  of  a  membraneous  capsula,  most  commonly  divided 
into  two  cells,  in  which  is  contained  the  pollen.  When 
the  stigma  is  in  a  proper  state  for  impregnation,  the 
anthers  burst,  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  cleft,  and  the  pollen 
is  discharged.  The  pollen  is  a  subtle  dust  contained  in  the 
anther,  which  organ  seems  to  be  designated  solely  for  its 
maturation,  production  and  discharsre. 

The  stigma  is  a  small  columnar  body,  generally  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  in  bisexual  flowers,  surrounded 
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by  the  stamina.  The  ovary  is  the  seed  vessel  in  an  incipient 
state,  and  forms  the  base  of  the  pistiUum.  The  style  is  a 
continuation  of  the  ovary,  in  a  more  slender  form,  and  serves 
to  elevate  the  stig-ma,  and,  by  its  inflections  in  numerous 
instances,  to  adapt  it  the  better  to  receive  the  pollen. 

When  a  flower  is  furnished  with  any  appendage,  or 
multiplication  of  any  of  its  parts,  beyond  what  it  has  in  its 
true  natural  state,  such  flower  is  considered  a  veg-etable 
monster.  This  circumstance  is  supposed  to  arise  principally 
from  an  excess  of  nutriment,  and  hence  it  is  termed  luxu- 
riant. A  double  or  full  flower  (flore  pleno)  is  produced  when 
not  only  all  the  stamens,  but  the  pistil  also,  becomes  corol- 
laceous:  this  is  exemplified  in* Cheiranthus  and  its  natural 
allies,  and  in  Ranunculus,  R6sa,  &c. ;  these  rarely,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Rosa,  if  ever,  produce  seed,  the  parts  for  that  office 
being  wholly  transfoirmed.;  An  aggregate  flower  being 
composed  of  a  number  «0i^  florets  closely  set  together  (the 
flower  of  the  common  dandelion  is  a  good  example),  has  more 
the  resemblance  of  a  luxuriant  flower  than  any  other  natural 
flower  has.  Yours,  &:c., 

J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  Aug.  7,  1835. 


Art.  VIII.     Successful  Treatment  of  Oxalis  tetraphylla.     By  R. 

About  the  first  of  July,  I  planted  in  a  pot,  scarcely  cover- 
ing them,  the  bulbs  of  this  little  flower,  and  watered  them 
in  a  most  profuse  manner.  Although,  at  the  time  of  potting, 
there  were  no  symptoms  visible  of  renewed  vegetation,  yet, 
in  three  weeks,  they  had  made  strong  and  vigorous  flower 
stems,  finer  indeed  than  I  had  ever  seen  before. 

The  bulbous  Oxalidese  are  generally  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  and  are  described  by  travellers  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  hybemal  glories  of  those  regions.  Their  growth  is 
therefore  periodical  and  rapid.  During  the  dry  season, 
which  is  most  of  the  year,  they  remain  in  the  ground  in  a 
desiccated  and  dormant  state;  but  no  sooner  do  the  winter 
rains  commence,  than  the  former  parched  surface  of  the 
ground  is  suddenly  covered  with  these  joyous  and  delicate 
harbingers  of  a  cooler  season. 

The  Oxalis  tetraphylla  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  Its  roots  are 
small  scaly  bulbs;  leaves  in  fours;  leaflets  obcordate,  emar- 
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ginate,  with  a  beautiful  dark  purple  line  on  each,  formincr  an 
exact  square  on  the  entire  leaf;  scape  simple,  many  flow- 
ered;  flowers  violet  colored. 

This  species,  with  0.  Mauritiana,  are  pretty  a^stival  plants 
for  border  cultivation,  and  might  be  used  as  edgings  to  ad- 
vantage, affording  a  profusion  of  flowers  during  the  summer. 
The  bulbs  increase  rapidly;  but  being  tender,  must  be  taken 
up  and  kept  dry,  and  from  frost  during  winter.  p 

Salem,  July  28th. 


AuT.  IX.  On  the  Solving  of  several  Varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  for 
the  Purpose  of  having  tlieni  bloom  much  stronger  and  more  profusely 
during  the  next  Season.     By  the  Conductors. 

As  the  season  is  now  approaching  in  which  much  can  be 
done  towards  beautifying  the  garden  for  the  ensuing  spring 
and  summer,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  superior  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  immediate 
planting  of  several  kinds  of  flower  seeds,  among  which  are 
some  of  the  most  showy  and  beautiful  of  which  our  gardens 
can  boast.  It  is  well  known  how  much  is  gained  by  planting 
fruit  and  shrub  seeds,  and  also  many  kinds  of  vegetables, 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  With  many  sorts  of  flower  seeds, 
equal  advantages  are  derived,  by  pursuing  nearly  the  same 
course  of  cultivation.  Perhaps  most  of  our  readers  have 
noticed  what  strength  of  growth,  and  what  beautiful  large 
flowers,  many  plants  have,  that  are  what  is  generally  termed 
self-sown:  but  with  double  flowers,  it  generally  happens,  that 
they  rarely  if  ever,  when  self-sown,  come  double  the  next 
season:  the  seeds  should  therefore  be  selected  with  great 
care,  and  placed  away  until  wanted  for  sowing.  The  kinds 
which  we  think  do  well  in  this  way  are  Calliopsis  bicolor, 
Clarkia  pulchella,  pulchella  vnr.  alba,  and  elegans,  larkspurs 
of  all  sorts,  Eschscholtzia  californica,  crocrea  andcanescens, 
Iberis,  amura,  Collomia  grandiflura  and  linearis,  Argemone 
mexicana,  ochroleuca  and  Barclayana,  Ammobium  alatum, 
Reseda  odorata.  Verbena  Aubletia,  Gilia  capitata,  and 
several  others  may  be  tried;  but  these  are  particularly- 
named,  as  kinds  which  should  invariably  be  planted  in  the 
autumn,  to  flower  profusely  and  beautifully. 

About  the  latter  part  of  September,  or,  if  warm  for  the 
season,  the  middle  of  October,  the  places  should  be  selected, 
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where  it,  is  intended  to  plant  the  seeds  ;  such  as  the  Esch- 
scholtzia,  and  Argemone,  should  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
remain  the  next  season,  as  all  the  Papaveraceae  are  much 
injured  by  removal.  The  other  kinds  may  be  sown  in  beds 
or  in  the  border. 

Make  the  ground  fine  and  even,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  drills 
or  small  patches:  upon  the  approach  of  frost,  a  small  quantity 
of  leaves,  hay  or  straw  should  be  thrown  over  the  soil,  to 
prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating  too  deep;  as  the  seeds 
will  vegetate  sooner,  and  come  forward  more  rapidly,  than 
they  would  if  this  precaution  was  not  taken:  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible,  the  covering  should  be  removed,  and 
when  the  young  seedlin<?s  appear  above  the  ground,  they 
should  be  thinned  out,  and  have  a  light  hoeing:  they  will  then 
grow  strong,  but  not  very  fast,  and  will  attain  to  a  good 
height  before  those  sown  in  the  spring  will  be  up;  they  may 
afterwards  be  treated  as  other  annuals.  There  are  many 
varieties  which  should  be  sown  early  this  month,  to  flower 
in  the  parlor  or  green-house  during  winter,  but  we  are 
obliged  to  omit  any  further  remarks  at  this  time. 


Art.  X.      Climate The   Morus    Multicaulis    and   common    White 

Mulberry.       By    William    Kenrick,    Nurseryman,    JVonantum 
Hill,  JNewton. 

The  silk-worms,  and  the  plants  whereon  they  most  delight 
to  feed,  are  the  natives  of  China.  These  are  the  common 
white  mulberry,  and  the  new  mulberry,  or  Morus  multicaulis. 
This  last  is  also  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  Chinese 
mulberry,  all  being  alike  the  natives  of  the  same  climate  and 
country. 

The  iVrrus  multicaulis  is  a  tree  of  uncommonly  rapid  a 
growth:  the  leaves  are  large  and  penddous,  their  length  in 
dry  and  arid  soil  being  six  inches,  and  their  breadth  eight; 
but  in  a  rich  and  hiuiiid  soil,  their  dimensions  are  far  greater, 
extraordinary  specimens  having  measured  more  than  a  foot 
in  breadth,  and  fifteen  inches  in  length.  They  are  invari- 
ably curled  or  convex  on  their  upper  surface;  of  a  deep  and 
beautiful  shining  green.  A  plant  of  the  easiest  culture  by 
grafting,  by  layers  and  by  cuttings,  but  we  are  assured,  by 
no  other  mode  ;     This  being  a  variety. 

By   these   characteristics,   the   true  Morus  multicaulis   is 
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distinguished,  not  only  from  the  Dandolo  mulberry^  but  also 
from  another  variety,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  this,  and 
which  I  saw  growing-  at  the  place  of  Mr.  AVhitmarsh,  in 
Northampton,  the  seeds  of  which  came  from  China.  At 
first  sight,  I  concluded  they  were  the  Moreltiona  or  Dan- 
dolo, a  new  species  from  Padua,  which,  like  these,  has  a 
large  leaf,  with  a  plain  surface,  but  on  examination,  I  saw 
they  differed  as  much  from  this  as  they  differ  from  tlie  true 
kind. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Morus  multicaulis  to  New 
England,  which  was  not  till  1830  or  '31,  this  tree  has  had 
to  contend,  even  in  its  very  infancy,  with  two  winters,  such 
as  were  never  before  recorded  in  the  memory  of  man,  or  in 
the  annals  of  our  country, — winters  doubly  severe,  and  with 
two-fold  power  to  kill.  Such  destructive  winters  as  these 
were  none  of  ours,  but  the  visitations  of  centuries, — the 
visitants  of  other  countries,  and  climates,  and  latitudes,  to 
which  alone  they  properly  belong, — the  winters  of  Canada 
and  of  Lapland,  of  Russia  and  of  Nova  Zembla. 

The  proper  soil  for  the  mulberry  is  dry,  sandy  or  stony ;  on 
such  soils,  the  leaves  are  less  crude  and  watery,  and  of 
better  quality,  and  the  wood  acquires  a  ligneous  consistence, 
and  fidly  matures  in  due  season.  And  trees  growing  in  such 
soils,  and  situated  on  the  open  plains,  and  on  hills  the  most 
exposed  to  cold  winds,  are  found  to  suffer  least  of  all  from 
the  destructive  frosts  of  autumn  and  of  winter. 

I  distinguish  between  trees  growing  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  those  growing  in  a  state  of  artificial  culture.  Beneath 
the  shades  of  the  forest,  or  of  herbage,  and  in  a  state  of  nature, 
the  growth  of  the  young  tree  is  indeed  slow,  but  the  young 
plant  finishes  its  growth  for  the  first  year,  and  attains  to  a 
ligneous  consistence,  and  the  wood  becomes  mature,  in  due 
season  ;  while  in  a  rich,  humid,  and  highly  cultivated  soil,  and 
protected  situation,  the  growth  of  the  young  tree  is  pro- 
longed to  a  very  late  period,  or  until  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  frost;  and  the  immature  wood  of  a  forced  growth  being 
tender,  it  requires,  and  more  especially  dw-ing  the  first  xointer, 
that  essentially  necessary  protection  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  nature  always  provides,  if  left  to  herself.  For  it  is 
an  important  and  established  fact, — that  the  destruction  of 
delicate  trees  and  plants  by  the  winter,  is  caused  by  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  earth  at  the  surface, — 
that  death  commences  at  the  surface,  and  the  top  dies  as  a 
consequence, — which  a  little  grass  or  litter  at  the  root  will 
prevent. 

In  our  climate,  and  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  the  young  seed- 
ling trees,  of  the  plum,  and  cherry,  and  pear,  and  quince, 
and  many  other  species,  always  require  protection  during 
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the  first  winter,  though  they  may  never  require  it  after- 
wards :  all  these,  therefore,  are  either  taken  up  in  autumn 
and  laid  in,  or  otherwise  secured;  or  they  are  protected  at 
the  root  where  they  stand,  hy  a  slight  covering  at  the 
surface.  This  is  also  true  of  the  white  mulberry,  which 
always  requires  protection  during  the  first  winter,  and  is 
eq\ially  true  of  the  young  plants  of  the  Morus  multicaulis,  so 
valuable,  the  layers  of  but  a  single  summer's  growth  which 
are  separated  in  the  autumn. 

Even  some  of  the  hardiest  trees  of  the  woods,  of  a  forced 
growth,  require,  in  our  climate,  protection  daring  the  first 
winter,  in  a  state  of  cultivation  so  opposed  to  nature;  they 
jind  not,  in  a  highly  cultivated  and  naked  soil,  that  essentially 
necessary  protection  and  shelter,  of  moss,  or  grass,  or  leaves, 
which  they  always  find  in  their  own  native  forests. 

On  the  northern  declivity  of  Nonantum  Hill,  and  in  the 
bleakest  position,  I  left  exposed,  last  autumn,  the  young  trees 
of  the  Morus  multicaulis;  the  tops  with  no  protection;  nature's 
covering  of  herbage,  the  only  defence  at  the  roots;  thus 
situated,  they  have  borne  the  winter  well. 

During  the  present  summer,  at  the  mansion  of  the  Hon. 
J.  F.  Wingate,  in  Windsor,  Maine,  near  the  river  Kennebec, 
and  between  the  latitudes  of  44°  and  45°,  I  saw  the  Morus 
multicaulis — young  trees,  which  were  planted  near  the 
summit  of  a  vast  and  gently  rising  ground.  Nature's  cov- 
ering, of  dried  herbage,  alone  protected  them  at  the  roots; 
the  tops,  exposed,  had  borne  the  extreme  cold  of  last  winter 
surprisingly  well. 

At  Wafpole,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  at  the  farm  of  P. 
Mason,  Esq.,  are  the  trees  of  the  Morus  multicaulis  which 
have  borne,  unprotected  and  uninjured,  the  rigors  of  the 
three  last  winters. 

I  saw,  also,  during  this  summer,  at  the  residence  of  S.  V. 
S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  in  Bolton,  Mass.,  in  a  cold  and  moist  soil,  and 
bleak  and  northerly  exposition,  the  trees  of  the  Morus  multi- 
caulis, which  had,  unprotected,  borne  the  two  last  winters 
well. 

Also  I  saw,  during  July  of  the  same  summer,  at  Northamp- 
ton, and  at  the  place  of  Mr.  Whitmarsh,  the  trees  of  this 
same  mulberry  of  four  years  old,  which  had  also  endured, 
with  no  protection,  the  extreme  severity  of  last  winter. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  every  place  which  I  have  named,  except  the  first 
mentioned,  the  thermometer  had  descended  from  30°  to  40° 
below  zero,  during  the  coldest  days  of  last  winter;  while  in 
Mansfield,  Connecticut,  and  elsewhere,  even  large  trees  of 
the  common  white  mulberry,  have,  during  the  last  winter, 
suffered  badly,  or  been  killed  outright. 
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Mr.  Lyman,  of  Manchester,  adjoining  Hartford,  in  the 
same  State,  has  cidtivated  the  Moras  multicauUs  for  four 
years,  and  has  never  protected  them  at  all.  On  him,  also,  I 
called,  during  the  present  summer,  where  I  saw  the  Morus 
multicaulis  in  a  flourishing  state, — plants  of  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  uninjured  in  a  naked  and  unprotected  soil.  He  had, 
indeed,  during  last  winter,  lost  many  young  trees  of  tliis  nuil- 
berry,  forced  trccs^  of  but  a  sins;le  summer''s  growth^  in  a  bare  and 
unprotected  soil;  these  were  all  he  had  ever  lost.  This  same 
winter  which  had  destroyed  these,  and  yet  spared  all  the 
Morns  multicaulis  of  an  older  growth,  and  of  former  years, 
destroyed  also  to  the  root,  a  whole  nursery  of  cherry  trees, 
three  years  old,  which  stood  beside  them. 

Mr.  Davenport,  of  Colerain,  Mass.,  is  an  experienced 
cultivator  of  this  tree :  to  him  I  have  just  written,  but  my 
letter  has  not  yet  found  him.  He  is  now  in  Connecticut,  and 
has  just  stated  to  Mr.  Bestor,  that  his  Morus  multicaulis, 
unprotected,  had  endured  the  late  severe  winter  uninjured, 
all  being  planted  in  a  suitable  soil.  Both  alike  conuuend 
soils  of  but  moderate  fertility, — a  dry  soil,  on  a  friable 
subsoil,  on  moderate  elevations  and  gentle  declivities;  these 
being  the  soils  and  situations  which  all  authors  agree  are 
most  suitable  for  the  mulberry  from  China. 

At  Hartford,  and  at  the  Messrs.  Comstocks,  the  trees  are 
now  growing  which  they  purchased  of  Mr.  Bestor;  these, 
had  borne  the  last  winter  well,  though  unprotected.  These 
gentlemen  are  the  editors  of  the  "  Silk  Culturist  <^'  Farmer^s 
Manual,^^  and  are  the  sources  of  intelligence;  and  their  faith 
in  this  tree  is  firm  and  unwavering.  See  their  excellent 
monthly  periodical.  William  Kenrick. 

Mnantum  Hill,  Jfeivton,  Aug.  20,  1835. 

We  are  highly  gratified  in  presenting  our  readers  with  a  communica- 
tion from  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Kenrick  ;  and  we  are  still  more  grat- 
ified, that  it  is  upon  a  subject  which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  engrossing 
public  attention, — one  not  only  of  great  importance  to  the  horticulturist, 
as  well  as  the  agriculturist, — one  not  only  of  vital  interest  to  every  indi- 
vidual, but  one  touching  the  ])rosperity,  the  resources,  and  the  future 
happiness  of  our  country.  When  we  view  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  nmlberry,  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  various  silk  goods,  has  made  within  a  few  years — or  we 
might  say  within  a  few  months — it  nmst  be  apparent  to  every  observer, 
and  more  particularly  to  all  who  have  read  and  informed  themselves 
upon  the  subject,  that  it  will  one  day,  be  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
income  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  our  country.  That  it  has  not  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly,  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us;  yet,  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  only  by  diffusing  correct  and  valuable  information, 
that  public  attention  can  be  awakened  to  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  when  we  reflect  that,  in  regard  to  raising  of  the  mulberry  and  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms,  so  little  has  been  written,  until  lately,  it  may  not 
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perhaps  appear  quite  so  slow  in  its  advancement  as  would  be  naturally 
inferred.  But  the  time  has  now  come,  when  information,  and  such,  loo, 
as  is  wanted,  can  be  easily  acquired, — information  which  we  hope  will 
dispel  the  opinion  which  many  entertain,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
berry, the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  is  vision- 
ary or  problematical.  "  It  is  information,"  said  a  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  in  a  report  made  a  few  years  since,  on  the 
expediency  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the 
culture  of  silk,  "which  is  the  foundation  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  other 
arts." 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  which  we  might  extend  to  pages, 
though  perhaps  not  immediately  connected  with  the  following  observa- 
tions, from  the  zeal  which  we  feel  to  diffuse  all  the  knowledge  in  our 
power,  upon  this  important  subject  :  if  it  was  in  the  province  of  our 
Magazine  to  treat  upon  agriculture,  nothing  would  give  us  more  delight 
than  the  thought  that  we  were  advancing  this  very  important  branch  of 
domestic  industry. 

The  above  communication,  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  we  hope  will  call  more 
attention  to  the  much  discussed  question, — whether  the  Chinese  mul- 
berry will  stand  the  rigors  of  our  New  England  winters,  so  as  to 
warrant  its  general  cultivation.  Within  the  past  year,  this  has  been 
under  agitation,  among  the  agricultural  and  other  papers  ;  but  no  defi- 
nite conclusion,  as  yet,  has  been  arrived  at.  Every  year's  experience 
will  add  to  confirm  or  vanish  the  hope,  that  it  may  ultimately  be  exten- 
sively cultivated. 

The  remarks  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  we  infer,  were,  in  part,  called  out  by  a  par- 
agraph in  our  last  (p.  310),  stating,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford,  where 
alarge  number  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  are  cultivated,  they  were  mostly 
destroyed  by  the  severity  of  the  past  winter  :  this  information  we  receiv- 
ed from  gentlemen  on  whom  we  could  place  the  most  implicit  confidence 
in  their  statements  ;  and,  as  conductors  of  a  work  disseminated  among  a 
large  number  of  individuals,  in  nearly  every  State,  we  thought  it  our 
duty  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact ;  not  that  we  would  wish,  in  the  least, 
to  discourage  the  planting  of  this  valuable  variety,  but  that  those  who 
were  about  setting  out  nmlberry  orchards,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Chinese,  would  look  into  the  subject,  that,  should  their  plantations  be 
destroyed,  they  could  not  say  they  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  calam- 
ity. Far  be  it  from  us  to  retard,  in  any  way,  the  general  cultivation  of 
this  kind  ;  but  we  would  have  all  interested  know  what  may  be  pos- 
sibly expected,  and  to  guard  themselves  against  any  loss. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  us,  at  this  time,  to  go  into  an  examination 
of  the  climate  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  The  facts  bi-ought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Kenrick,  to  prove  the  hardiness  of  the  Chinese  mulberry, 
have  great  weight,  but  not,  in  our  mind,  sufficient  to  change  the  opinion 
we  have  formed, — that  this  variety  cannot  be  relied  upon  exclusively,  in 
any  of  our  States,  Florida  excepted.  To  substantiate  this,  without  ex- 
tending our  remarks  to  a  great  length,  we  will  state  a  few  facts. 

In  speaking  of  the  "  climate  and  soil  of  New  England,"  Judge  Corn- 
stock,  the  editor  of  the  Silk  Culturist,  says,  "  the  white  mulberry  will 
grow  luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  so  far  as  its  foliage 
is  depended  upon  for  the  subsistence  of  the  worm,  the  material  advan- 
tages of  all  the  States  are  equal.  But  with  respect  to  the  Chinese  mul- 
berry, it  cannot  be  cultivated  in  the  Northern  States  without  much 
additional  labor  and  expense  ;"  and  further,  "  at  the  south,  no  extra  care 
or  precaution  is  indispensible  to  its  ]u-opagation."  This,  however,  does 
not  agree  with  the  statements  of  a  correspondent  in  a  previous  number, 
dated  from  Georgia,  From  this  we  extract  the  following  :  "  The  Morus 
dlba,  or  white  mulberry,  seems  as  yet  to  be  the  only  kind  to  which  we 
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may  look  with  a  certain  prospect  of  a  crop.  Tho  Moms  multicaulis,  or 
Chinese  mulberry,  has  been  looked  to  with  consithM-ablc  interest,  as 
being  peculiarly  a(ia])tc(i  to  the  Southern  States  ;  but  I  fear  tiiat  fond 
anticipation  is  about  to  be  blasted,  from  the  fate  which  it  has  met  with 
during  the  intense  severity  of  hist  winter  ;"  and  again  he  slates,  "there 
is  one  advantage  wiiich  the  Morus  alba  possesses  over  every  other 
[kind],  which  I  consider  a  matter  of  some  importance,  that  is,  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  it  produces,  which  is  said  to  be  fine  food  for  hogs,  and  of 
wiiich  they  are  very  fond." 

This  is  but  one  instance,  at  the  south,  that  we  have  read  of,  though 
there  may  be  others  ;  but  it  proves  volumes  that  the  Chinese  variety 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  even  as  far  south,  and  under  the  genial  cli- 
mate of  Georgia.  We  will  suppose,  for  one  moment,  that  an  individual 
in  Georgia  had  a  million  of  silk-worm  eggs,  and  that  he  depended  upon 
the  Chinese  nujlberry  for  food  ;  that  they  are  placed  away  securely, 
until  the  time  for  hatching,  in  the  ensuing  spring.  But,  in  our  very 
uncertain  climate,  the  hoj)es  as  well  as  the  fortunes  of  the  husbandman, 
are  too  often  blasted.  Secure  as  even  the  southerner  may  feel,  unheed- 
ing any  danger,  it  often  comes,  and  when  least  expected,  with  the  great- 
est force.  The  spring  opens,  but  his  plantation  of  trees  show  no  signs 
of  vegetation  ;  the  eggs  have  hatched,  but  he  has  no  food  for  the  worms; 
his  hopes  of  a  rich  harvest  have  vanished,  and  he  gives  up  with  despon- 
dency the  growing  of  the  nmlberry,  or  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm, 
turning  his  attention  to  something  to  which  he  is  less  liable  to  lose  the 
earnings  of  his  toil  and  labor  :  this  will  consequently  induce  others  to 
do  the  same;  and  the  effect  will  be  to  materially  injure,  if  not  to  cause 
the  total  abandonment  of  this  profitable  pursuit. 

We  might  multiply  cases  where  the  eti'ects  of  the  cold  have  been  the 
same;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  others,  we  shall  close  these 
remarks.  Another  correspondent  in  the  Silk  Culturist  states  as  follows: 
"  There  appears  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  supe- 
rior utility,  in  every  respect,  of  the  Chinese  over  the  Italian  [or  white 
mulberry],  when  climate  is  equally  adapted  to  both;  but  there  is  so  de- 
cided a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  tried  the  culture  of 
the  Chinese  tree  in  this  State  [Hartford],  that  the  public  must,  for  the 
present,  remain  in  some  doubt  whethev  the  certainty  of  its  living  through 
our  winter  is  sufficiently  established  to  warrant  exclusive  dependence 
upon  it.  One  of  my  friends  transplanted  several  thousand  trees,  and  in 
three  winters  lost  them  all,  although  they  were  placed  on  different  kinds 
of  soil,  and  m  different  exposures.  Another  friend  planted  eight  hun- 
dred, and  lost  all  but  one  hundred  and  thirty  ;  and  that  one  hundred  and 
thirty  I  took  and  planted  in  different  places,  seventy-five  in  one  spot,  and 
the  remaining  fifty-five  in  another.  The  former  all  died;  of  the  latter, 
about  one  in  five  lived,  but  were  very  nmch  injured." 

Judge  Buel  states,  in  his  most  valuable  agricultural  work,  and  one 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  real  farmer,  that  "our  experience 
compels  us  to  say  that  its  success  [the  Chinese  variety],  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  State  [New  York],  is  at  least  doubtful." 

We  need  not  add  to  these,  as  in  our  mind,  although  we  confess  we 
have  had  no  experience,  the  Chinese  mulberry  cannot,  for  the  jiresent, 
be  relied  upon.  It  was  no  more  than  this  that  we  intimated  in  our  last: 
that  plantations  should  be  made  of  the  Chinese,  wherever  there  is  one 
of  the  common  white,  we  most  earnestly  reconnncnd;  and  we  ardently 
hope  that  it  will  ultimately  be  acclimated;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  express  our  doubts.  To  select  a  few  individual  trees,  that  have 
stood  the  severity  of  our  winters,  is  not  a  fair  comparison  with  a  whole 
plantation;  for  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the  same  care  will  be  taken 
of  the  many,  which  would  be  naturally  given  to  a  few  trees.    As  regards 
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the  common  white  mulberry,  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  young  seedlings 
are  often  injured  in  severe  winters;  but  the  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  grown  is  so  small,  that  it  is  not  worth  naming.  If  they  had 
been  hurt  to  any  extent,  we  should  not  enumerate  at  least  two  millions 
of  trees  now  growing  in  New  England  alone. 

The  white  mulberry  is  the  kind  grown  by  the  Italians.  We  knoio 
that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  our  climate  ;  we  know  that  the  silk-worms 
eat  it  freely;  we  know  that  the  silk  of  the  Italians  is  rich,  beautiful  and 
glossy;  we  know  that  it  can  be  increased  by  thousands  by  the  seed;  we 
know  that  the  trees  make  good  hedges,  and,  when  planted  out  at  proper 
distances,  if  not  wanted  to  feed  the  silk-worm,  they  atford  the  most 
durable  timber  for  artisan  purposes.  Mr.  Cobb,  who  agrees  with  us 
in  our  opinion,  in  his  excellent  Manual,  states,  that  "  everything  is  use- 
ful in  the  mulberry  tree." 

We  would,  with  Mr.  Kenrick,  recommend  to  every  one  intei'ested  in 
the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  or  the  manufacture  of  silk,  the  Silk 
Culturist,  published  at  Hartford.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is 
by  far  the  best  work  published  in  the  country.  It  originated  where 
more  is  known  in  regard  to  the  subject  than  in  any  other  State;  and  its 
pages  are  enriched  with  excellent  original  communications  from  many 
individuals  who  have  made  the  silk  culture  their  study  for  several  years. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  papers  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  mul- 
berry, and,  if  possible,  will  give  them  a  full  insertion.  At  a  more  favor- 
able time,  we  shall  endeavor  to  extend  these  observations,  more  partic- 
ularly in  regai-d  to  the  climate  of  our  country. — Conds. 


Art.  XI.  JVotices  of  new  and  heautiftd  Plants  figured  in  the  London 
Floricidtural  and  Botanical  Magazines  ;  with  some  Account  of  those 
which  it  xvoidd  he  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  Gardens. 

Edtvards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers,  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  John 
Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  London. 

Curtis^s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  3s.  Gd.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous  Plants. 
XXXII.  Ternstromidcem. 
Camellia  japonica,  var.  Chandlerii,  is  figured  in  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany  for  May.  The  following  remarks  are 
appended:  "The  flowers,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  figure 
[one  variegated,  and  one  entirely  red],  are  subject  to  sport 
a  great  deal,  sometimes  producing  flowers  variegated,  and 
very  beautiful;  at  other  times,  of  a  rich  plain  red,  without 
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any  mark  of  white  to  be  seen.  The  plant  from  which  our 
drawing  was  taken,  produced  only  one  variegated  flower, 
which,  happening  to  be  the  first,  we  sent  it  to  the  engra- 
ver's; but  the  remaining  flowers  opening  all  plain  red,  we 
were  induced  to  add  one  of  the  red  flowers."  The  same 
case  occurred  with  a  plant  in  a  gentleman's  collection  in  our 
vicinity,  with  this  exception, — that,  one  season,  the  whole  of 
the  flowers  on  the  plant  were  splendidly  spotted  and  varie- 
gated, and  the  following  year,  all  were  red,  without  the  least 
tinge  of  white.  It  will  often  happen,  and  the  purchaser  of 
rare  plants  must  not  be  disappointed,  if  they  do  not  prove  to 
be  the  same  the  first  or  second  season  of  their  flowering, 
that  they  were  bought  for:  sometimes  owing  to  peculiar 
management,  and  sometimes  from  other  circiunstances,  they 
will  not  at  first  equal  the  expectations  formed  of  their  splendor. 

In  our  last,  (p.  307,)  we  stated  that  seven  new  varieties 
had  been  raised  in  the  garden  of  W.  F.  Campbell,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  Newhall,  Lancashire.  The  followhig  description  of 
them  is  given  in  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  for  May. 

"  1.  Camellia  japonic  a  ^  var.  Hendersom.,  Henderson's  hybrid. 
A  seedling  from  the  double  striped;  a  large  and  very  beau- 
tifully formed  rose-colored  flower,  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
Mr.  Walter  Henderson,  who  was  gardener  to  W.  F. 
Campbell,  Esq.  This  flower  gained  the  silver  medal, 
awarded  by  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in  May, 
1834,  for  the  best  seedling  camellia  raised  in  Scotland. 

2.  C.  _/.,  var.  heteropetela^  alba.  A  seedling  from  Middle- 
masts's  blush.  A  very  large  pure  white  flower,  the  form  of 
its  parent,  but  nearly  double  the  size. 

3.  C  ;.,  var.  Co/»;96e7/J,  Campbell's  hybrid.  A  seedling 
from  Middlemast's  blush.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  of  a 
fine  white,  striped  and  spotted  with  pale  red.  A  very  hand- 
some and  showy  flower. 

4.  C.  j..,  venustum.,  Lady  Eleanor  Campbell's  hybrid.  A 
seedling  from  Middlemast's  blush.  A  most  beautiful  red 
flower,  the  centre  petals  being  occasionally  mottled  with 
white. 

5.  C.  J.,  .^rfe/airfw.  Miss  Adelaide  Campbell's  hybrid.  A 
seedling  from  the  red  warattah.  A  splendid  rose-colored 
flower,  after  the  form  of  the  var.  Chandltrii. 

6.  C.  j.y  var.  Julidnii.,  Miss  Julia  Campbell's  hybrid.  A 
seedling  from  Middlemast's  blush.  A  finely  formed  and  very 
beautiful  flower;  the  flowers  are  white,  sometimes  having  a 
delicate  red  stripe  up  the  centre  of  each  petal. 

7.  C.  j.,  var.  heteropetela  rubra.  A  seedling  from  the  red 
warattah.  A  very  handsome  flower,  being  far  superior  to 
thie  parent  kind;  it  bloomed  this  season  (1835)  for  the  first 
time. 
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8.  C.  j.,  yav.  CarsweUidna,  Carswell's  hybrid.  A  seed- 
ling- from  the  semi-double  red.  A  very  fine,  reg-ular  formed 
flower,  of  a  deep-red  color,  beautifully  striped  with  white." 

Two  new  varieties,  named  Camellia  japonica,  vor.  Allnutta 
alba,  and  Allnutta  superba,  have  been  exhibited  before  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  the  past  spring;  they  were 
raised  by  John  Allnutt,  Esq. 

XXXVIII.      Saxifrages. 

SAXIFRAOA. 

ligulAta.  fVa!/.  Fringe-leaved  saxifrage  ;  a  green-house  plant ;  growing  about  a  foot  in  height; 
flowers  wliite,  tinged  with  pink,  appearing  in  January  and  February.  Propagated  like  the 
other  species.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3406. 

A  splendid  species  of  the  genus  Saxifraga,  introduced  from 
Nepal,  by  Dr.  Wallich.  It  was  anticipated  that  from  that 
country  it  would  stand  the  winters  of  Britain;  but  "  the 
great  fickleness  of  our  climate,  at  the  early  season  of  its  blos- 
soming, (January  and  February)  render  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  treated  as  a  hardy  green-house  plant,  or  the  in- 
mate of  a  cool  frame."  {Bot.  Mag.,  May).  Perhaps  it  would 
stand  our  winters  unprotected.  Several  of  the  Nepal  plants, 
among  which  are  some  of  the  potentillas,  will  not  live 
through  the  winter  in  the  English  gardens,  although  they 
will  in  ours  unprotected:  this  is  owing  to  the  humidity  of 
their  climate,  and  the  extreme  moisture  of  the  soil.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  this  species  would  live  through  our 
winters. 

XLVII.      OnagrarecB. 

Fuchsia  globosa  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany 
for  May.  It  is  a  splendid  species.  All  the  fuchias  flower 
well,  if  planted  out  in  the  open  border.  We  have  seen  this 
species  superbly  in  bloom  at  Belmont  Place,  Watertown,  the 
residence  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq. 

LXXVII.     LeguminbseoR. 

ACACIA.  ^  ,      , 

prensans.  Lome.  Prickly  feathered  Acacia  ;  a  green-house  climbing  shrub  ;  flowers  red  and 
yellow.    Propagated  like  the  other  species.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3408. 

"A  most  elegant  and  lovely  shrub;  but  a  dangerous 
neierhbor  to  other  plants  within  its  reach,  and  requiring  much 
space  for  its  display."  This  is  stated  in  the  description  to  be 
an  extremely  interesting  plant;  the  foliage  is  a  bright  green, 
feathery  and  graceful.  "The  flowers,  according  to  the  plate, 
appear  in  dense  terminal  panicles,  of  a  globular  shape,  at 
first  of  a  purplish  red,  and,  as  they  open,  the  bright  yellow 
stamens  form  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  other  red  parts. 
"  The  native  country  of  this  acacia  must  remain  uncertain:  a 
single  tree  of  it  has'long  existed  in  the  garden  of  the  Valle, 
near  Funchal;  but  I  can  learn  nothing  of  the  exact  date  of 
its  introduction  or  of  its  origin."     {Bot.  Mag.^  May.) 
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OROBUS. 

atroiuiriiurpiis  Desf.  Dark  purple  Orobiis.  A  hardy,  perennial  plant ;  color  of  the  flowers 
(lark  purple;  flowering  iu  May;  cuUivaled,  we  presume,  by  seeds;  a  native  of  Algiers. 
Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1763. 

This  is  the  handsomest  of  all  tlie  species  of  the'Orohus  we 
have  seen  figured  :  several  of  them  are  not  worth  cul- 
tivating. The  flowers  are  disposed  in  dense  racemes,  on 
axillary  peduncles,  and  number  from  twenty  to  thirty  florets. 
It  is  "a  native  of  wild  places  near  Algiers,  where  it  was 
first  noticed  by  Desfontaines."  The  drawing  was  made 
from  plants  growing  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick.     {Bot.  Reg.  May.) 

ANTHYLLIS. 
Wel)biana    Hook.    Rose-colored  kidney-vetch.     A  hardy  perennial,  growing  about  a  foot  in 
height;  color  of  the  flowers  rosy  red;  flowering  in  the  summer;  a  native  of  Tenerifle.   Sweet's 
Fl.  Card.,  t.  292. 

A  pretty  plant,  but,  like  the  Orobuses,  rather  a  botanical 
than  a  floricultural  gem.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Peak  of  Tenerifle,  and  was  introduced  to  the  English  gar- 
dens "  three  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Webb,  after  whom  the  species 
has  been  named."  It  is  interesting  on  one  account,  as  it 
will  "  thrive  in  dry,  light,  sandy  soil,  and  is  well  suited  to 
ornament  rock  work."     {Sweet''s  Fl.  GarcL,  June.) 

XCVI.     Rhamnece. 

CEANOTHUS. 

aziireus  Azure-flowered  Ceanothus ;  a  green-house  plant,  growing  six  to  ten  feet  high  ;  flow- 
ers azure  blue;  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  ;  introduced  in  1318.  Pax.  Mag. 
Bot.,  t.  74. 

"  Scarcely  any  of  the  species  of  the  genus  are  worth  cul- 
tivating, where  a  selection  for  beauty  are  wanted.  The 
present  subject,  however,  is  an  exception  :  though  the  flow- 
ers are  small,  the  figure  of  the  plant,  when  well  grown,  is 
graceful,  and  the  panicles  of  flowers  are  beautiful."  {Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.,  May.) 

CXXIV.      Troimbleoi. 

TropKolum  'peregrinum.  We  saw  this  flowering  at  Mr. 
Buist's,  Philadelphia,  and  mentioned  it  at  page  204,  as  T. 
pentaphylhmi.  We  did  not  observe  the  error  until  too  late 
for  correction  :  T.  peregrinum  is  botanically  distinct  from 
T.  pentaphyllum,  which  is  now  Chymocarpus  pentaphylliis, 
as  made  the  type  of  a  new  genus  by  Mr.  D.  Don.  The 
flower  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  T.  peregrinum.  We 
have  now  before  us  P.  pentaphyllum  in  flower  :  is  one  of  the 
most  singular,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  delicate  climbers 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  specimens  are  from  the  garden 
of  the  Misses  Sumner,  Dorchester,  who  successfully  cultivate 
a  choice  collection  of  flowers. 

VOL.  I. NO.  IX.  u  u 
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CLVII.     BegonidcecB. 

BEGONIA.  ^       _, 

petaloides  Lindl.  Petaled  Begonia.  A  stove  plant ;  flowers  rosy  red  and  white;  introduced 
in  1835.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1757. 

"  A  pretty  little  species,"  though  the  genus  is  not  much 
appreciated  by  our  amateurs  and  gardeners.  "  One  of  the 
prettiest  things  in  the  garden  of  Schonbrun,  is  a  Begonia 
house,  filled  with  this  genus,  and  ferns  growing  upon  de- 
cayed wood  and  old  tan."  The  flowers  are  small,  on  long 
peduncles,  in  number  two  or  three,  elevated  above  the 
foliage.  This  species  is  "  peculiarly  instructive"  to  bota- 
nists, as  it  confirms  the  true  character  of  the  order  Begoni- 
acese.     {Bot.  Mag.,  May.) 

Dycotyledonous,  Monopetalous  Plants. 

CLXX.     Ericdcece. 

RHODODENDRON. 

nudillorum;  var.  eximium  D.  Don.  Choice  Rosebay ;  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub;  flowers 
crimson,  with  dark  spots  ;  appearing  in  May  ;  propagated  like  the  other  varieties.  Sweet's  Fl. 
Gard.,  t.  291. 

Another  magnificent  hybrid,  between  our  native  Rhodo- 
dendron (Azdlea),  nudifloram  var.  coccinea  major,  and  the 
R.  arboreum,  the  former  fertilized  with  the  latter,  raised  by 
that  most  successful  cultivator,  Mr.  William  Smith,  now  at 
Norbiton  Conmion,  near  Kingston.  Mr.  Smith  has  enriched 
our  gardens  with  hybrids  of  the  Rhododendron,  which  sur- 
pass in  splendor  any  of  our  indigenous  species.  The  present 
plant  must  be  a  very  desirable  variety  :  with  all  the 
hardness  of  the  nudiflora,  it  combines  the  brilliancy  of  the 
flower  of  R.  arboreum.  The  foliage  is  evergreen ;  the 
flowers  are  disposed  in  corymbs,  from  ten  to  twelve  in  each  ; 
easily  increased  by  layers.     {Sioeet''s  Fl.  Gard.,  June.) 

Azalea  indica  hybrida  (raised  from  seeds  of  A.  phoenicea, 
impregnated  with  A.  ledifolia,)  has  been  raised  by  the 
Messrs.  Young,  of  the  Epsom  Nursery,  and  exhibited  at  the 
London  Horticultural  Society. 

CLXXI.     Epacridece. 

EPACRIS. 

impressa  Labill.  Foveolated  Epacris.  A  green-house  shrub;  flowers,  rose-colored  ;  appear- 
ing in  February  and  March  ;  propagated  by  cuttings;  introduced  in  1825.   .Hot.  Mag.,  t.  3407. 

A  graceful  species,  of  the  lovely  genus  Epacris:  the  E. 
grandiflora  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  green- 
house shrubs  we  possess.  E.  impressa  is  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting: the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rich  rosy-pink  color,  grace- 
fully pendulous,  and  disposed  in  terminal  spikes.  The  leaves 
are  more  scattered,  narrower,  of  a  deeper  green,  than  E. 
grandiflora,  and  end  in  a  sharp,  almost  spinous  point.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Mackay, 
of  Clapton.     {Bot.  Mag.,  May.) 
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CXCI.     Caprifolidcece. 

CAPRIFOLIUM. 

hispidulum  Lindl.  Bristly  Honeysuckle  ;  a  hardy  shrub  ;  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high  ; 
flowering  in  July  ;  color  of  the  Howers  rosy ;  a  native  of  north-west  America.  Bot.  Reg., 
t.  1761. 

This  is  another  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  shrubs,  discovered 
by  the  lamented  Doug-las,  in  the  woods  of  north-west 
\merica.  It  is  a  desirable  addition  to  the  honeysuckles, 
from  all  of  which  it  differs,  and  is  without  scarcely  any 
fragrance.  "  It  will  not  readily  grow  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  high,"  and  prefers  lying  prostrate  to  twining  rovmd 
other  plants.  In  the  English  gardens,  "in  common  soil,  it 
can  scarcely  be  kept  alive;  but  in  peat,  and  loam,  it  grows 
as  readily  as  any  other  hardy  American  plant."  The  flowers 
are  terminal,  in  glomerate  heads,  from  seven  to  ten  each; 
the  leaves  are  cordate,  ovate,  nearly  sessile,  glaucous  under- 
neath; but  of  a  bright  green  on  the  surface.  The  drawing 
was  made  from  a  plant  growing  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick.     [Bot.  Reg.  May). 

CXCV.     Asclepiddece. 

PHVSIANTHUS; 

ilbens  Martins.  White  Bladderbloom  ;  a  climbing  green-house  plant ;  flowers  white ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  ;  a  native  of  Mexico.     Bot.  Reg.  t.  i759. 

A  handsome  species  of  this  scarcely  known  genus,  with 
our  gardeners;  the  plant  is  a  rapid  climber,  with  opposite, 
cordate,  acute  leaves  ;  flowers  campaulate,  in  cymes,  of  two 
or  three  each,  which  appear  singly  at  every  joint;  color 
white,  with  lines  of  pink;  "  easily  propagated  by  cuttings." 
{Bot.  Reg.,  May). 

CCXIV,     Jlcanthdceoe. 

GOLDFTTSSIA.     (In  honor  of  Dr  Golfuss,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Hist,  at  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine). 

aoisophylla  iVees.  Unequal-leaved  Goldfussia.  A  stove  plant;  growiig  two  feet  high; 
flowers  purplish-blue,  veined  with  pale  marks  of  the  same  color  ;  appearing  in  spring  and 
summer;  a  native  of  Silhet,  in  India.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3404. 

Nearly  allied  to  some  of  the  species  of  Ruellia,  to  which 
genus  it  was  referred  by  Dr.  Wallich,  through  whom  it  was 
introduced  to  European  gardens.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
cordate-acuminate,  and  serrated  ;  the  flowers  mostly  solitary, 
on  axillary  peduncles  which  are  partially  "  concealed  by  the 
distichous  foliage  ;"  a  very  desirable  plant.  {Bot.  Mag.  May.) 

CCXXI.     Lahidtem. 

CHILODIA. 

scutellarioides  Broxim.  Scutellnria-like  Chilodia.  A  green-house  shrub;  growing  two  or 
three  feet  high  ;  flowers,  violet  blue,  appearing  at  various  seasons;  introduced  in  1828;  a 
native  of  New  South  Wales.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3405. 

This  is  stated  by  Dr.  Hooker,  as  "an  interesting  acqui- 
sition to  our  [green-house]  collections."  It  is  a  shrub  with 
numerous  upright  slender  branches,  which  are  opposite  ; 
leaves  opposite  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  dark  green  above 
and  whitish  underneath;  flowers  solitary  on  short  axillary 
peduncles  ;  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  somewhat  like  the 
Scutellaria  vulgaris,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  {Bot. 
Mag.,  May). 
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CCXXVIX.     Mdem. 

GLADIOLUS. 

nataleiisis  (G.  psittaclnus  Hooker,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3032 ;  G.  psittarinus  Lindley,  in  Bot. 
Register,  t.  1442).  Natal  Gladiolus.  A  hardy  bulbous  plant,  growing  three  feet  high;  flow- 
ers yellow,  spotted,  striped,  and  shaded  with  Vermillion  and  green;  appearing  in  August 
and  September ;  introduced  in  1830  to  Britain,  and  about  1832  to  this  country  ;  propagated 
by  offsetts  in  rich,  sandy  loam.   Sweet's  Flow.  Gard.,  281. 

We  have  figured  this  splendid  species  at  page  54,  accom- 
panied with  a  vahiable  communication  on  its  management, 
from  Mr.  Sweetser.  We  notice  it  now  to  make  known 
more  particularly  its  native  place,  and  the  better  under- 
standing of  its  specific  name.  It  is  stated  to  be  "  a  native  of 
the  banks  of  Natal  river,  which  falls  into  the  Indian  ocean 
in  about  29°  30'  south  latitude,  and  which  constitutes  the 
northern  boundary  of  a  country  (now  forming  part  of  the 
Cape  colony)  of  the  same  name,  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Caflraria,  and  so  called  by  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who 
discovered  it  on  Christmas  day  [the  birth  or  natal  day  of 
Christ],  in  the  year  1498."     {Siocet's  Floic.  Garrf.,  April.) 
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We  have  made  our  calls,  during  the  last  month,  at  several  places,  and 
have  been  highly  gratified  to  find  a  much  increased  taste  in  horticulture 
and  floriculture.  Improvements  and  alterations  are  being  made,  evi- 
dently evincing  the  rapid  progress  of  this  pursuit. 

Mount  Monataquot,  Braintree — Farm  of  B.  V.  French,  Esq. — Jlug. 
\Ath. — It  is  with  great  ])leasure  that  we  are  enabled  to  present  our 
readers  Avith  a  few  remarks  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  French  :  he  is  well 
known  among  our  horticultural  friends  as  an  ardent  admirer  of  good 
fruits;  and  he  has  been  at  much  expense  and  trouble,  to  collect  together 
all  the  finest  kinds  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  catalogues  of 
our  nurserymen.  But  part  of  them  have  as  yet  borne  but  little  fruit,  they 
having  mostly  been  planted  within  the  past  five  or  six  years.  Mr. 
French's  farm  contains  about  sixty  acres.  It  is  situated  on  the  Monat- 
aquot river,  near  the  centre  of  this  ancient  town,  and  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  house  stands  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  ground,  called  Mount  Monataquot,  and  opjiosite  to 
this  the  river,  from  the  erection  of  a  dam  below,  is  widened,  so  as  to  give 
a  much  more  interesting  effect  to  the  scenery.  Between  the  house  and  the 
river,  and  on  the  gentle  southern  declivity,  is  situated  one  of  Mr.  French's 
orchards.  The  soil  on  the  greater  part  of  the  farm,  is  of  a  strong,  loamy 
nature,  rather  free  from  stones,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
most  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  particularly  the  pear  and  apple.  In  the  garden 
attached  to,  and  in  the  rear  of,  the  house,  are  planted  several  fine  vari- 
eties of  pears  ;  and  among  others  in  full  bearing,  we  noticed  the  Seckel, 
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ensiling,  Wilkinson,  &c.  Passinf>;  through  this  gartlcn,  Mr,  French 
pointed  out  to  us  tiiree  or  four  trees,  in  the  centre  of  several  rows,  which 
were  in  a  sickly  state,  and  which  was  caused  by  the  severe  winter  of 
1833:  the  others  were  not  injured  in  the  least:  the  cause  he  ascribes  to 
the  situation  of  the  land,  which  is  rather  springy;  and  being  alittle  lower 
than  tlie  other  part  of  the  orchard,  all  the  water  from  the  adjacent  higher 
ground  flowed  directly  through  this.  Being  thus  continually  inundated 
with  water,  the  effects  of  the  frost  were  doubly  severe.  This  shows  the 
importance  of  planting  orchards  on  a  good  and  porous  subsoil.  It  is 
almost  im])ossible  to  guard  against  the  cold  of  some  of  our  winters  uidess 
this  is  attended  to.  In  another  part  of  the  farm,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  house,  Mr.  French  has  an  orchard  of  six  acres,  planted  with 
apple  and  pear  trees,  not  but  a  few  of  which,  are,  however,  in  bearing. 
They  were  set  out  in  the  spring  oi'  1S3I,  and  look  imcomnionly  strong  and 
vigorous.  The  trees  are  dug  round  three  times  every  season,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  they  each  receive  a  barrow  full  of  manure.  We  noticed  in 
bearing,  anaong  the  a])ples,  the  red  and  white  Astracan,  Alexander, 
Downton  pippin,  Jericho,  Kibston  pippin,  and  several  others.  The 
red  and  white  Astracan  are  beautiful,  and  are  line  varieties;  of  pears  in 
bearing,  there  was  but  very  few.  Many  of  the  kinds  will  prove  syno- 
nymous, and  several  have  been  obtained  under  wrong  names j  on  other 
parts  of  the  farm,  there  are  several  kinds  of  pears  in  bearing,  but  we 
were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  their  names:  several  are 
new  and  superior  sorts.  We  hope,  at  another  time,  to  give  a  more 
detailed  account,  of  this,  as  well  as  some  other  farms,  where  there  are 
fine  collections  of  fruit  trees. 

Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester — M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq. — ^us^.  20. — We 
have  but  just  had  time  to  walk  hastily  through  Mr.  Wilder's  grounds. 
The  dahlias  are  now  making  a  magnificent  display :  they  have  flowered 
uncommonly  well  with  Mr.  Wilder,  this  season:  last,  they  flowered  very 
indifferently:  the  cause  of  this  is  not  easily  accounted  for:  they  were 
placed  in  the  same  situations  last  year  that  they  were  this,  and  were 
otherwise  treated  in  the  same  manner.  We  cannot  ourselves,  solve  the 
reason  why  dahlias  flower  so  abundantly  in  some  gardens,  and  so  poorly 
in  others:  some  of  the  new  kinds  which  have  flowered  this  season,  and 
which  are  beautiful,  are  Goldfinch,  red  and  yellow  striped,  Queen 
Sheba,  rosy,  with  tinted  edge  of  a  darker  red.  Countess  de  Ponza,  white, 
yellow,  and  lilac,  excellent  shape,  and  very  superb  flower;  Granta,  dark 
claret,  Gordon's  Lady  Granville,  dove  color,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Wilder  has 
a  plant  of  the  striped  Housainee  melon,  which  now  has  on  a  fruit  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  length  ;  we  hope  he  will  succeed  in  ripening  it;  of  all 
the  Persian  melons,  this  is  said  to  be  the  finest.  The  camellias  look  ia 
fine  health. 

Broomley  Vale,  Roxbury — Hon.  John  Lowell. — This  place  is  too  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  to  need  any  description  from  us:  it  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  finest  in  our  vicinity.  The  labors  of 
Mr.  Lowell  have  long  been  apjireciated  by  the  agricultural  portion  of 
our  community,  and  his  devotion  to  the  ])ursuit  of  horticulture  has 
been  no  less  constant,  nor  less  valued  by  the  lovers  of  this  science.  It  is 
to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  many  of  our  most 
esteemed  fruits;  and  through  his  exertions  they  have  been  widely  and 
'extensively  disseminated.  Had  the  study  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
in  all  its  branches,  been  as  zealously  j)ursued  by  many  individuals,  its 
progress  and  improvement  would  have  been  sur])risingly  great. 

In  Mr.  Lowell's  grapery,  there  is  a  fine  crop  of  fruit;  the  bunches  are 
not  of  that  monstrous  size,  which  many  growers  often  try  to  produce, 
regardless  of  flavor  or  color,  but  are  handsomely  shaped,  and  probably 
the  average  weight  of  the  whole,  will  be  greater  than  if  the  clusters  were 
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large,  and  few  in  number.  Mr.  Lowell  prefers  flavor  and  quality,  rather 
than  size  and  beauty.  We  have  too  often  expressed  our  opinion,  of  the 
practice  of  overbearing  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  vines,  &,c.,  to  need 
repetition  at  this  time;  and  we  are  happy,  that,  in  this  respect,  we  coin- 
cide with  the  opinion  of  so  experienced  a  cultivator.  Mr.  Lowell  stated 
to  us,  that  he  never  failed  to  have  a  good  crop.  In  the  green-house,  Mr. 
Lowell  is  trying  the  experiment,  of  inarching  off  the  young  wood  ef 
camellias,  as  practised  by  the  English  gardeners:  we  have  no  doubt  of 
his  success.  He  pointed  out  to  us  an  inarching  of  the  young  wood  of 
two  grape  vines,  which  was  made  this  spring:  it  had  made  a  strong 
growth  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  is  ripening  finely.  We  here 
observed  an  extremely  vigorous  plant  of  the  Ipomsea  insignis,  in  beau- 
tiful bloom:  it  was  received  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert. 
From  the  axil  of  every  leaf  arises  a  panicle  of  flowers,  from  one  to  three 
of  which  are  open  every  morning,  but  close  at  noon;  they  are  of  a 
rich,  purplish  red.  Zephryanthes  rosea  (formerly  Amaryllis)  was  flow- 
ering profusely.  In  the  hot-house,  Asclepias  curassavica.  Gloxinia 
speciosa,  and  n  plant  of  Cyrtanthus  obliqua,  with  a  spathe  of  flowers 
two  feet  high,  were  elegantly  in  bloom.  Mr.  Lowell  showed  us  plants 
of  Gloxinia  maculata,  which  he  has  not  yet  flowered.  In  a  pit  in  this 
department,  there  are  some  fine  healthy  looking  pine-apple  plants:  they 
are  about  of  the  right  size  for  a  succession  pit.  We  are  anxious  to  see 
this  "king  of  fruits  "  extensively  grown  in  gentlemen's  gardens,  in  this 
vicinity. 

In  the  garden,  we  observed  some  rare  specimens  of  various  plants  : 
Canna  speciosa,  turned  out  in  the  border  front  of  the  green-house,  has 
made  shoots  ten  feet  high,  producing  terminal  spikes  of  flowers,  which 
have  a  gorgeous  appearance;  Gomphocarpus  arborescens,  one  of  the 
Asclepiadese  upwards  of  ten  feet  high,  and  covered  with  bunches  of 
elegant  white  flowers;  a  species  of  Cassia  (supposed  bicapsularis),  with 
brilliant  yellow  flowers,  made  a  showy  appearance.  We  also  saw  a  fine 
plant  of  Poinsiana  pulcherrima  (pride  of  Barbadoes),  which  was  raised 
from  seed  last  season:  it  has  not  yet  bloomed;  the  foliage  is  charmingly 
graceful,  and  the  flower  is  said  to  be  grand.  Erythrina  picta  has  been 
in  flower  nearly  all  summer:  its  spikes  of  coral-colored  blossoms,  are  the 
showiest  ornaments  of  the  garden:  we  are  astonished  that  this,  together 
with  Crista-galli,  and  herbacea,  a  South  Carolina  species,  is  not  oftener 
found  in  our  collections. 

There  were  many  other  things  deserving  of  mention;  but  we  omit 
them  till  another  opportunity.  One  plant,  however,  we  would  not  for- 
get :  this  is  the  Nelumbium  speciosum,  that  famous  lily  of  the  oriental 
waters.  Mr.  Lowell  informed  us  that  he  had  sowed  some  of  the  seed  for 
several  successive  years,  and  had  as  successively  lost  the  plants.  This 
year,  he  has  been  more  successful;  so  much  so,  that  we  have  no  doubt 
ijut  that  those  who  have  long  wished  for  a  sight  of  this  Egyptian  beauty, 
will  soon  be  gratified.  The  plant  is  now  in  a  large  tub,  and  has  thrown 
up  leaves,  with  stems  three  feet  in  height:  these  are  worth  seeing,  of 
themselves,  without  the  flower.  The  plant  is  growing  vigorously,  and 
we  should  not  wonder  if  it  flowered  in  the  course  of  the  fall.  Mr.  Low- 
ell is  not  certain  whether  it  is  the  white  or  blush  variety,  having  receiv- 
ed seeds  from  Dr.  Wallich,  of  both.  The  white  has  not  yet  flowered  in 
Britain. 

Brooklyn — Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins, — This  place  is  in  high  keeping:  we 
never  saw  the  grapes  and  peaches  in  the  houses  look  better.  The  crop 
is  very  large,  and  the  fruit  is  well  colored,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  Mr. 
Cowan  has  completely  routed  all  the  insects,  and  the  vines  and  peaches 
present  one  mass  of  green,  healthy  and  luxuriant  foliage.  The  grapes 
in  the  green-house  have  been  mostly  cut;  as  have  also  those  in  one  of 
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the  old  forcing  houses.  Those  in  the  compartment  heated  by  Perkins's 
hot  water  system,  are  ripening  finely,  and  acquiring  a  good  color.  We 
were  astonished,  when  Mr.  Cowan  assured  us  that  he  cut  away  three 
bunches  out  of  four,  and  that  the  whole  number,  thus  thinned  out, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  three  thousand  clusters.  This  accounts  for  his 
fine  crop,  and  the  excellent  size  of  the  fruit:  by  such  judicious  manage- 
ment, there  is  no  fear  of  plenty  of  fruit  every  season.  None  of  the 
peaches  are  yet  ripe  in  the  new  range.  In  the  old  forcing  houses,  some 
of  the  trees  are  literally  loaded,  too  nuich  so,  we  think,  for  the  strength 
of  the  trees.  We  tasted  some  of  the  fruit,  and  found  it  to  be  of  excellent 
flavor,  particularly  the  Broomfield  and  Murray's  nectarines:  the  former 
is  a  showy  and  beautiful  kind.  We  think  we  never  have  eaten  forced 
peaches  so  well  ripened.  Mr.  Cowan  had  been  thinning  away  the 
leaves,  to  let  the  sun  to  the  fruit. 

In  the  garden,  the  annual  and  other  flowers  are  blooming  profusely. 
The  dahlias  do  not  flourish  very  well:  they  have  that  peculiar  appear- 
ance which  most  of  them  do  that  have  come  under  our  observation  ;  a 
few  very  fine  flowers  were  open.  We  anticipated  a  walk  through  the 
grounds,  but  were  prevented,  from  the  lateness  of  the  afternoon. 

Country  Residence  of  T.  Lee,  Esq. — This  beautiful  place  is  situated 
near  Jamaica  Pond,  and  is  nearly  thirty  acres  in  extent.  The  lawn  of 
several  acres,  in  front  of  the  house,  is  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen. 
Mr.  Lee  is  a  great  lover  of  our  indigenous  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  and 
has  collected  together  a  great  number  of  species  and  varieties.  We 
believe  that  he  makes  it  a  point  to  plant  nothing  upon  his  place,  but 
what  is  perfctly  hardy,  or  is  likely  to  become  so.  The  past  spring,  he 
has  set  out,  in  different  parts  of  the  ground,  and  in  various  exposures,  a 
large  number  of  single  red  camellias,  Arbiitus  Unedo,  Rhododendron 
ponticum,  English  laurel,  &c.,  with  the  anticipation  that  they  can  be 
made  to  endure  our  climate.  We  are  glad  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried, 
and  if  it  will  succeed  at  all,  it  will  in  the  favorable  locations  on  Mr.  Lee's 
place.  Each  side  of  the  avenue,  from  the  road  up  to  the  house,  he  has 
set  out  various  kinds  of  plants,  intermixed  together:  on  tlie  side  next  the 
lawn,  Kerria  japonica,  Scotch  and  other  roses,  for  nearly  a  hundred  feet; 
the  object  being  to  form  a  sort  of  hedge:  these  are  set  in  double  rows,  on 
a  banking  which  rises  three  or  four  feet  from  the  avenue,  up  to  a  level 
with  the  lawn :  they  are  all  growing  vigorously.  In  a  patch  on  the  lawn, 
Asclepias  tuberosa  is  finely  in  flower;  the  roots  are  apt  to  get  thrown  out 
of  the  ground  by  the  frost.  Eschscholtzia  californica  here  flourishes  in 
perfection:  the  soil  just  suits  the  habit  of  the  plant:  Lupins  also  grow 
well,  as  do,  in  fact,  all  the  Columbia  river  plants:  Lupinus  mutabilis 
grows  three  to  four  feet  high,  with  spikes  of  its  beautiful  changeable 
flower,  six  inches  in  length.  Mr.  Lee  has  a  strong  plant  of  the  pretty 
and  graceful  Chelone  barbata,  in  full  bloom;  Calendrinia  grandiflora 
with  its  velvety  foliage  and  rosy  flowers,  grows  well,  but  does  not  flower 
abundantly. 

On  Mr.  Lee's  place  are  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  our  indigenous 
forest  trees:  oaks,  beeches,  ashes,  &c.;  of  shrubs,  the  Enonymus  ameri- 
canus,  Hamamelis  virginica,  hibiscuses,  Laiirus  benzoin,  &c.  In 
one  part  of  the  grounds,  a  large  patch  of  Gerardia  pedicularia,  and  in 
another,  G.  quercifolia,  is  allowed  to  grow,  in  all  its  native  luxuriance. 
The  flowers  of  this  genus  are  very  fugitive,  but  the  number,  and  their 
beauty,  repay  this  loss.  The  rhododendrons  are  budded  full,  and  prom- 
ise a  good  bloom  another  season.  We  have  named  but  half  of  the 
attractions  of  this  place,  and  shall  improve  a  future  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue our  remarks. 
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Art.  I.  The  Garclener''s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvements.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  8vo.,  Is.  6d. 
No.  XLII,  for  May. 

The  first  paper  in  the  present  number  is  entitled,  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  Gardening-  of  Belg-ium,  with  incidental  Re- 
marks on  its  rural  and  domestic  Economy,  &c.  &.C."  By  John 
Madison,  Esq. 

"  Perhaps  there  are  few  people,  except  the  English,  that  have  a 
greater  taste  for  horticulture  than  the  Belgians  ;  but  then  it  is  practised 
on  quite  difierent  principles  in  the  two  countries  ;  for  where,  in  Eng- 
land, a  new  plant  would  be  worth  five  guineas,  in  Belgium,  the  gardener 
would  have  dilHculty  in  regaining  the  money  he  had  spent  in  raising  it, 
unless  he  were  enabled  to  multiply  it  exceedingly  ;  and  even  then,  he 
would  find  so  many  competitors,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  out  the 
greater  part  of  his  gain  in  other  plants  which  would  be  given  him  in 
exchange.  Almost  every  one  has  something  to  do  with  plants  ;  and 
every  one,  therefore,  is  unwilling  to  pay  money  for  new  plants,  knowing 
that  in  his  own  collection,  he  has  also  plants  which  others  want,  and 
that  thus  he  can  always  exchange.  In  the  town  of  Ghent  itself,  there 
are  203  plant-houses,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  67." 

The  state  of  horticulture  in  Belgium  seems  very  similar 
to  that  in  this  country,  with  the  exception,  that  the  taste 
for  the  pursuit,  with  us,  is  not  near  so  general.  Considering 
the  length  of  time,  liowever,  which  horticulture  may  be 
said  to  have  existed  as  an  art  in  this  country,  the  exception 
will  be  somewhat  lessened.  The  value  of  a  new  plant, 
which  in  England  is  worth  a  guinea,  will  here  bring  com- 
paratively nothing,  unless  it  be  some  favorite  one,  and  it 
becomes  the  fashion  to  cultivate  it ;  and  the  professed 
gardener  or  nurseryman,  who  spares  no  expense,  to  introduce 
those  that  are  really  new  and  deserving  of  general  cultiva- 
tion, is  often  compelled  to  discard  them  entirely  from  his 
collection,  or  offer  them  at  a  price  which,  if  dozens  were 
sold,  would  not  half  remunerate  him  for  the  time  spent  in 
propagating  them.  This  arises,  we  believe,  in  part,  from 
a  system  of  exchanges  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the 
aboVe  extract.  That  horticulture  will  ever  arrive  to  that 
state  of  perfection,  in  this  country,  to  which  every  lover  of 
the  art  must  sincerely  wish,  is  rather  doubtful.  There  is 
nothing  to  stimulate  individuals  to  exertion  ;  nothing  to 
induce  them  to  invest  a  capital  sufficient  to  pursue  the  trade 
of  the  nurseryman  with  advantage  ;  nothing  to  infuse  that 
zeal  among  them,  without  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
disseminate  that  taste,  which  is  the  first  step  to  horticultural 
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advancement ;  but  we  anticipate  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  more  general  erection  of  green-houses  will  excite  a 
desire  for  plants,  and  we  hope  the  nurseryman  will  reap 
the  benefit  of  such  improvements.     The  writer  says  : 

"  Camellias  are  a  tribe  ot"  plants  which  are  grown  ahnost  to  infinity  in 
Ghent  and  its  neij>hl)oi  hood.  Tliey  are  the  fashion  ;  and  this  is,  here, 
qnite  a  sutllcient  ai)oh)!>-y  for  the  immense  numbers  that  are  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  v'ery  amusing  to  liear  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  boasting 
to  each  other  of  their  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  varieties  of  this 
plant." 

"  Pelargoniums  are  another  tribe  of  plants  which  the  Ghent  gardeners 
and  amateurs  cannot  succeed  in  flowering  to  perfection;  but  then,  at 
times,  the  fashion  fluctuates  respecting  thein  ;  and  this,  to  the  Belgians, 
as  well  as  to  their  French  neighbors,  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  discard 
from  their  collections  the  handsomest  plant  in  existence.  In  fact,  they 
place  their  pelargoniums  much  too  close  together;  and  yet,  in  the  flow- 
ering season,  are  astonished  to  find  that  they  are  drawn  up  like  sticks, 
and  will  seldom  produce  more  than  one  set  of  flowers  in  a  season; 
whereas  all  successful  growers  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants  in  Eng- 
land are  aware  that,  with  proper  management,  and  with  little  pains,  the 
pelargonium  may  be  made  to  flower  from  April  to  August." 

Dahlias,  the  Belgic  gardeners  do  not  understand  the  man- 
agement of :  they  grow  as  high  as  eighteen  feet. 

"  In  the  town,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  dahlias  to  be  flowered  in 
perfection,  the  earth  being  too  nmch  worn  out,  as  well  as  too  rich,  light 
and  spongy;  but  the  amateurs  in  the  country  have  much  improved 
lately  in  growing  this  handsome  tribe  of  plants.  If  the  fashion  for  them 
could  be  kept  up,  and  the  country  gentlemen  could  be  persuaded  to  pay 
a  handsome  price  for  their  |)lants,  and  to  be  a  little  more  select  in  their 
choice,  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  dahlias  might  be  grown  quite  as  well 
in  Belgium  as  they  are  in  England." 

The  Belgians  have  almost  given  up  the  cultivation  of  the 
azalea:  "  a  few  years  back,  they  were  the  r/ior/e,  and  thou- 
sands were  in  flower  at  one  time,  in  gardens  where,  at  pres- 
ent, you  would  find  but  kw  if  any  at  all."  The  Ghent 
gardeners  have  raised  several  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds, 
among  which  are  the  A.  Morttrii,  and  Ne  plus  ultra ; 
but  they  have  neglected  them  entirely.  The  Orchideae  are 
just  now  in  fashion,  and  they  cultivate  them  very  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  state  of  villa  or  country  gardens  is  thus  given  : 

"  The  country  houses  of  the  gentry  are  for  the  most  part  spacious  and 
airy;  but,  as.  the  family  scarcely  ever  inhabits  them  during  the  winter 
months  (from  October  to  May),  their  gardens  and  jjleasurc  grounds, 
during  that  period,  arc  much  neglected  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  nothing  can  be  more  slovenly  kept.  Scarcely  an 
evergreen  is  visible,  with  the  exception  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  ;  and 
rhododendrons,  laurels,  laurustinuses,  and  arbutus,  are,  from  the  sever- 
ity of  the  winters,  very  scarce;  and  the  lawns,  which,  in  sunmier,  are 
grazed  by  cows,  instead  of  being  regularly  mown,  present  the  most 
untidy  and  neglected  appearance  imaginable.  The  walks,  instead  of 
being  gravelled,  are  covered  with  sand;  which,  with  the  wont  of  box 
edging,  give  the  garden  a  very  unfinished  appearance.     True  it  is,  that 
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the  beds  and  compartments  of  flowers  are  sometimes  enclosed  with  a 
kind  of  border  composed  of  flat  sandy-colored  oblong  tiles,  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  being  washed  into  the  walks;  but  which,  at  a  distance,  is 
scarcely  seen,  being  nearly  of  the  same  color  as  the  walk  itself.  This 
kind  of  edging  in  a  kitchen  garden,  or  in  a  nurseryman's  grounds,  might 
do  very  well;  but,  in  a  gentleman's  pleasure-ground  or  flower-garden, 
is,  to  my  taste,  quite  out  of  place." 

Pine-apples,  melons  and  grapes  are  grown  generally  ;  the 
two  latter  very  successfully.  Standard  pears  do  not  do  well, 
as  the  soil  is  too  sandy.  Apples  do  not  thrive  at  all  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  of  Ghent.  Peaches  are  not  "  nearly" 
so  fine  flavored  as  in  England.  The  Belgians  must  have  a 
very  unfavorable  climate,  if  such  is  the  fact  :  the  English 
peaches  are  almost  flavorless  ;  what  qualities  must  the 
fruit  of  the  Ghent  gardeners  possess  ?  The  trees  are  never 
pruned  before  the  month  of  April  :  they  are  then  all  white- 
washed, to  kill  the  insects  ;  "  so  convinced,"  says  the  writer, 
"  now  am  I,  of  the  utility  of  an  annvial  whitewashing  to  my 
trees,  that  I  practise  it  upon  a  collection  of  Lancashire  goose- 
berries, immediately  after  I  have  them  pruned,  in  Febru- 
ary." Cherries  produce  abundantly:  the  trees  are  propa- 
gated by  grafting  en  fente  in  the  month  of  April  or  end  of 
March,  and  throw  out  but  little  gum.  The  composition 
made  use  of,  to  prevent  gumming,  is  the  following  : 

"This  composition  consists  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  bee's-wax,  in  nearly 
equal  quantities,  boiled  over  a  fire,  and,  when  liquid,  applied  to  cover 
the  place  where  the  graft  was  made.  This  keeps  out  the  rain,  stops 
bleeding  of  the  tree,  and  gives  way  very  gently  as  the  shoot  increases: 
it  is  by  far  the  neatest  grafting  composition  I  know." 

Plums,  apricots,  currants,  &c.,  produce  plentifully:  the  soil 
is  too  dry  for  gooseberries,  and  the  sun  too  hot.  The  vege- 
tables of  Belgium  are  generally  good:  asparagus  is  very  supe- 
rior, and  holds  the  first  rank:  it  can  be  eaten  within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  the  end.  Brussels  sprouts  are  considered 
the  next  best:  they  are  truly  a  delicious  vegetable,  and  we 
extract  the  following,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  induce  all 
who  are  fond  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  to  cultivate  it. 

"  The  plant  here  grows  to  about  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height,  and  is  cover- 
ed from  top  to  bottom  with  its  little  round  sprouts,  which,  when  touched 
by  the  frost,  have  a  slight  taste  of  marrow.  Sown  in  February,  they  can 
be  eaten  in  September;  but  those  sown  about  the  22d  of  March,  I  consider 
to  be  the  best,  as  they  come  into  eating  just  after  the  first  November 
frosts,  and  last  till  the  March  following.  "Brussels  sprouts  ought  never 
to  be  eaten  before  the  plant  is  touched  by  the  frost;  and  in  this  it  resem- 
bles the  savoy,  which  also  grows  here  very  fine  in  the  winter:  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  Brussels  sprouts  much  the  hardier  of  the  two. 
Brussels  sprouts  have  supported,  in  my  garden,  without  injury,  more 
than  10^  of  frost,  by  Reaumur's  thermometer." 

Celery  is  remarkably  good,  considering  the  light  soil.  Peas 
and  beans  are  also  fine.  Potatoes  are  poor,  owing  to  the 
sandy  soil.     Turnips  are  rather  small.     Cos  Lettuces  do  no 
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better  with  the  Ghent  gardeners  than  they  do  with  us:  they 
all  run  up  to  seed.  CauHflowers  and  broccoUs  also  fail  in  the 
sandy  soil.  This  article  contains  many  important  facts,  and 
is  just  such  a  one  as  should  enrich  a  Mag-azine.  We  have 
endeavored  to  extract  such  as  will  be  the  most  useful  to  our 
readers. 

Article  II  is  a  notice  of  the  state  of  gardening  in  part  of 
France,  made  during  an  excursion  through  the  country,  by 
Mr.  G.  Charlwood,  seedsman.  Mr.  Charlvvood  is  well  known 
as  a  gentleman  of  much  intelligence,  and  any  thing  from  his 
pen  is  generally  read  with  interest.  The  present  article  is 
confined  to  an  account  of  the  markets  at  Paris,  the  nurseries, 
private  gardens,  &c.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
flower  market: 

"  The  large  market  for  the  distant  country  growers  is  called  la  Marche 
des  Innocens,  the  exterior  line  of  which  is  also  completely  built  on,  leav- 
ing the  interior  a  large  square,  which  is  every  morning  more  or  less 
occupied  by  the  cultivators,  and  afterwards  throughout  the  day,  by  the 
venders  of  all  the  minor  articles  of  general  consumption.  Quite  distinct, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  all  these,  is  the  market  for  flowers, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine,  a  space  two  hundred  yards  long  by  thirty 
wide,  on  which  several  rows  of  robinias  are  planted,  which  thrive  vigor- 
ously. It  is  arranged  into  compartments  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre 
there  is  a  supply  of  water  in  a  reservoir.  The  plants  are  tastefully 
displayed  and  arranged  on  each  side,  and  in  compartments,  and  the 
centre:  the  latter  portion  is  generally  cleared  by  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  allow  the  ready  access  of  company  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day;  the  sale  in  the  morning  being  materially  confined  to  the  dealens, 
who,  as  with  us,  purchase  the  plants,  and  convey  them  to  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  city.  After  this  time,  the  necessity  of  a  good  supply 
of  water  becomes  apparent,  as  many  of  the  plants  have  been  recently 
potted,  and  others  have  been  transposed  to  larger  pots,  in  which  prac- 
tice the  French  gardeners  are  extremely  expert.  The  markets  are 
almost  exclusively  attended  by  the  females,  whose  husbands  frequently 
accompany  them  to  assist  in  arranging  the  plants  for  sale,  and  afterwards 
return  to  their  respective  gardens,  to  superintend  and  assist  in  the  labors 
of  the  soil;  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  vegetables  being  generally 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  city.  I  must  not  forget  to  state  that  the 
plants  sold  in  the  flower  market  are  generally  the  free-flowering  pelar- 
goniums, cactuses,  neriums,  orange  trees,  and  other  showy  and  fragrant 
species;  all  of  which  are  neatly  tied  up,  and  the  heads  of  the  plants  are 
sheltered  in  white  paper,  which  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  cup,  to  protect 
the  blossoms,  and  yet  permit  them  to  be  seen,  and  which  improves  the 
saleable  appearance  of  the  plants.  Another  portion  of  the  quay  is  appro- 
priated at  this  season  to  the  sale  of  herbaceous  and  seedling  plants  for 
transplanting;  and  this  space  is  occupied  through  the  winter  by  the 
growers  of  fruit  trees  and  evergreens,  which  are  then  brought  to  market 
in  great  number  and  variety." 

"The  most  defective  feature  in  the  French  gardens,"  Mr.  Charlwood 
remarks,  "  is  the  bad  state  of  their  grass  plots,  which  they  afiect  to  be 
very  fond  of,  but  of  the  treatment  of  which  they  are  either  quite  ignorant, 
or  very  careless;  as  they  totally  neglect  the  only  means  of  obtaining,  or 
even  preserving  them,  hi  most  instances,  the  formation  of  a  grass  plot 
or  lawn,  is  confined  to  sowing  the  surface  with  perennial  rye  grass,  and 
only  in  some  instances  a  few  other  varieties  of  selected  grrxssesare  inter- 
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mixed;  this  must,  at  all  times,  in  their  dry,  warm  climate,  prove  defec- 
tive; added  to  which,  they  entirely  neuflect  frequent  mowing;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  unusual  to  find  a  grass  plot  left  for  the  advantage  of  cutting  the 
crop  of  hay,  or  as  fodder  for  cattle.  The  gardeners  are  not  all  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  their  failure,  but  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  severity  of  their 
climate;  though  this  might  in  some  measure  be  remedied  by  their  atten- 
tion to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  an  object  which  they  all  confess  so 
desirable,  and  by  their  bestowing  on  it  the  labor  and  attention  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  maintainance  and  preservation." 

This  is  just  the  case  with  the  grass  plots  and  lawns  in  this 
country;  and  Mr.  Charlwood  has  suggested  the  proper  means 
to  remedy  tliese  defects.  We  would  direct  the  attention  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  ambitious  of  possessing  beau- 
tiful lawns,  to  a  careful  attention  to  these  observations. 

The  remaining  articles  are  excellent,  but  we  have  already 
extracted  beyond  our  limits. 


MISCELLANEOUS     INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices. 

Esculent  Phalangium. — Dear  Sirs,— :This  beautiful  plant,  of  the  natural 
order  Asphodelete, which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you,  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  where  I  col- 
lected it,  I  presume  it  may  be  cultivated  with  great  facility,  as  it  grows 
freely  in  a  substratum  of  tough  clay,  and  is  07ily  found  in  situations 
which  offer  such  a  soil.  Towards  the  middle  of  May,  its  tall  blue  spikes 
of  delicate  flowers  form  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  rich  verdure  of  the 
meadows,  or  adorn  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills. 

Governor  Lewis  brought  specimens  of  this  plant  from  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  it  was  called  "  Qua- 
mash  "  by  the  Indians,  and  its  roots  used  by  them  as  an  article  of  food. 
Eaten  in  an  uncooked  state,  it  is  of  an  agreeable  mucilaginous  and 
amylaceous  flavor,  with  a  slight  astringency. 

Mr.  Nuttall  mentions,  in  his  "  N.  A.  Genera  of  Plants,"  that  he  first 
discovered  its  locality  near  the  confluence  of  Huron  River  with  Lake 
Erie,  in  1810,  and  suljsequently  in  great  abundance  on  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Ohio  river.  According  to  his  observations,  its  geographical  distri- 
dution  is  two  thousand  miles  from  east  ts  west,  though  perhaps  not  so 
much  as  three  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south. 

Desirous  of  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  floriculturists,  particularly 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  our  native  plants,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  two  bulbs,  and  also  add  its  scientific  description. 

Phalangium  esculentum,  Nuttall  Gen.  Plants,  i,  p.  219. 

Q  C  Phaluns;ium  Quamash,  Pursh.  Fl.  Jim.  i,  p.  226. 

bynom.  ^  ^^j^^^  esculmta,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1596. 

Class,  Hexandria:    Ord.  Monogynia:   Natural  Ord.  Asphodeleae. 

Root,  a  tunicated  bulb:  leaves  radical  linear  and  carinated:  scape 
simple:  flowers  pale  blue:  height  about  two  feet:  time  of  flowering, 
Mav  and  June:  perennial.  Yours,  S,^c.,  John  Lewis  Russell.  Salem, 
July  29,  1S35. 

Mr.  Russell  will  receive  our  best  thanks  for  the  above  interesting  let- 
ter, and  the  very  acceptable  bulbs  of  the  Phelangium  accompanying  it. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  cultivate  and  increase  them. — Conds. 
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Art.  II.     Quincy  ^Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  (fC. 

Potatoes : 

C  per  barrel,. 

Common,  <  per  bu-;liei, 

(  per  peck,    . 

Kidneys,  per  bushel,  . . . 

Turnips : 


New, 
Onions  : 


;  per  bushel,. 
[  per  bunch,  . 


New, 


■per  busliel,. 

.  per  peck,  . . 

(  per  bunch,. 

Old,  per  bunch, 

Beets,   per  bunch, 

Carrots,  per  bunch, 

Parsnips,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  bunch,.. 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ifc. 

Cabbages  :   per  dozen. 

Early   York, 

Savoys, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Beans  :  shelled. 

Sieva,  per  quart, 

String      j  per  bushel, 

Cranberry,  }  per  peck, 

Common  white,  per  quart,.. 
Sweet  Corn,  per  dozen  ears,  . . . 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

Peppers  (for  pickling),  per  lb.,. . 
Spinach,  per  peck, 


Sets. 

1  25 
50 
17 

1  00 

none. 
4 

1  00 

25 

•4 

6 

4 

6 

none. 

none. 

20 

12 


SO 
50 

25 

20 
75 
25 
12 

,  10 
10 
3 

none. 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 


Bush  squash,  per  dozen, 

Summer  erookneck,  per  dozen,. 
Canada  erookneck,  per  pound. 
West  India,  per  lb 


To 

'(  cts. 

1  .50 

62J. 
25 


25 
1  00 


Pot  and  Svieet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram, 

Savory, 

pearmint, 


Fruits. 

.\pples,   dessert  -. 

i  per  barrel, 

Common,  ^  per  bushel, 

C  per  peck, 

Sopsavine,  per  jieck, 

Sweet  (for  baking),  per  peck. 

Pears  : 

T^        /-.  .u     ■         ^  per  bushel 
Eng.  Catherine,   \  '^^^  ^  j,^^^ 

Common,  per  peck, 

Bartlett's,  per  dozen, 

Plums  : 

Green  Gages,  per  quart, 

Damsons,  per  quart,  

Common,  per  quart,  

„      ,  <  per  basket, 

Peaches:        )  {Jer  dozen,' 

Blackberries,  per  quart, 

Whortleberries,  per  quart, 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen, 

(for  pickling),  per  lOO, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes  : 

Black  Hamburgh,  per  pound. 

White  sweet  water,  per  lb.,. 

Watermelons,  each, 

Muskmelous,  each, 

0-S-.    Si:".lrd;;d;::;: 

C  per  box 

Lemons,        .?  per  hundred, 

C  per  dozen, 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 


From 

S  cts. 

50 
20 
50 


2  00 

1  00 
25 
S7i- 
25 

2  00 
25 
37i 
37  i 

371 
20 
25 
7  00 
50 
12 


12 

3  75 
2  75 

4  00 
1  25 

25 
12 
4 


To 
S  cts. 

30 
37 


2  25 
31 
SO 
60 


SO 
25 

37^ 


10 
25 
SO 

1  00 

75 

25 

25 

4  00 

3  00 

1  50 

14 
6 


Remarks.  The  market  is  plentifully  .'supplied  with  almost  every  variety 
of  esculent  vegetable  and  fruit  of  the  season:  good  fall  harvests  are 
now  anticipated,  and  the  supply  will  probably  be  equal  to  all  demands. 
Potatoes  are  now  quite  plenty,  and  selling  very  low.  Onions  have  ac- 
quired a  good  size,  and  are  to  be  had  by  the  bushel  or  in  larger  quan- 
tities: some  thousand  bunches  of  old  ones  yet  remain  on  hand.  Cab- 
bages, owing  to  the  late  rains,  are  very  fine.  Cauliflowers  are  yet  scarce. 
Beans  of  most  kinds  are  plenty;  Sievas  connnand  a  good  price.  Tom- 
atoes are  abundant,  and  are  now  sold  cheap.  Canada  erookneck  squashes 
have  come  to  hand  since  our  last  in  considerable  quantities,  but  they 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity. 

Of  apples,  the  cro])  this  year  is  very  great;  and  since  our  last,  they 
have  been  plentiful  iu  the  market.  Pears  are  also  exceedingly  abund- 
ant, and  of  fine  appearance;  what  are  termed  Jargonelles,  are  all  gone, 
and  the  English  Catherines  or  "  Katterns,"  as  they  are  better  known  by, 
now  take  their  place;  we  observed  a  few  Bartlett's,  but  they  were  very 
inferior,  and  not  near  ripe:  we  arc  sorry  that  they  should  be  sent  in 
before  they  are  half  grown;  as  it  tends  to  injure  the  character  of  such  a 
good  pear,  to  force  it  into  market,  green  and  flavorless.  Peaches  from 
New  York  are  plentiful,  as  arc  also  Green  Gage  plums,  from  the  same 
place.  Grapes  are  now  more  abundant,  and  ol'good  color  and  flavor.  Wa- 
termelons and  muskmelons  have  just  been  received,  grown  in  this  vicinity. 

Boston,  Aug.  22.  M.  T. 
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Saturday,  July  Ibth. — ExJiibited. — From  the  garden  of  M.  P.  Wilder, 
Rosa  inicrophyllu,aiid  Tigridia  pavonia:  dahlias, — Widiiall's  perfection, 
Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Cicero,  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  Inwood's  coni- 
pacta,  Dennissii  minor,  Maid  of  St.  Leonard's,  Picta  formosissima, 
Dutchess  of  Richmond,  Feronia,  Aurantia  speciosissima.  &c.  From  S. 
Walker,  the  following  dahlias:  Tincta,  Romulus,  Queen  of  the  dahlias, 
Ophelia,  and  Dennissii;  white  and  scarlet,  and  yellow  and  scarlet  pico- 
tee  pinks;  Phlox  tardiflora  alba,  and  other  sorts;  a  seedling  of  Delphi- 
nium grandiflora,  very  double. 

From  R.  Manning,  Salem,  Amire  Joannet  (Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  and  Duha- 
mel),  the  Early  sugar  of  Prince's  catalogue.  Froih  Joseph  Morton, 
Milton,  Madeleine  (Citron  des  Cannes  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.),  and 
petit  Muscat  pears.  Citron  des  Carmes,  from  Dr.  Shurtleff',  Boston. 
From  E.  Breed,  Charlestown,  old  Newington  peaches  (forced  fruit). 
From  W.  Kenrick,  twenty-two  varieties  of  gooseberries:  Eed, — Wil- 
mot's  early  red.  Royal  George,  Crown  Bob,  Keen's  seedling,  and  Top 
Sawyer:  Yellow, — Viper,  golden  Yellow,  Gunner,  and  Bunker's  Hill: 
Green, — Green  Laurel,  Green  Ocean  and  Jolly  Tar:  White, — Cham- 
paigne,  White  Bear,  Queen  Sheba,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  seventy- 
three  sorts,  as  follows:  Red, — Lancashire  Lad,  Bank  of  England, 
Roaring  Lion,  Crown  Bob,  Jubilee,  Prince  Regent,  Top  Sawyer,  Hero, 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  Rough  Robin:  Yellow, — Viper,  Hopley's 
Globe,  Golden  Queen,  Smiling  Beauty,  Rockwood,  and  Gunner: 
Green — Princess  Royal,  Ocean,  Gascoigne,  Rifleman,  Thrasher,  Queen 
Anne,  Jolly  Tar,  Jolly  nailer.  Lord  Crewe,  Jolly  Angler,  Green 
Chisell,  and  No-Bribery:  White, — Bonny  Lass,  White  Eagle,  Lady  of 
the  Manor,  Queen  Sheba,  White  Lion,  and  Whitesmith*  the  other 
kinds  not  named.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  several  varieties  of  gooseberries. 
From  E.  Breed,  Viper  and  Walnut  gooseberries.  From  Dr.  Shurtleff, 
seedling  gooseberries.  The  following  were,  by  the  committee,  on  fruit, 
adjudged  the  best  for  the  table:  six  of  the  largest  weighed  two  and  a 
half  ounces:  Red, — Top  Sawyer,  Warrington  red:  Yellow, — Golden 
Gourd,  Hopley's  globe:  Green, — Gascoigne,  Waiting  Maid:  White, — 
Queen  Sheba,  Wellington's  glory. 

At  this  meeting,  a  committee  was  chosen,  to  make  preparatory  arrange- 
ments for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  society. 

Jlugust  \st. — Exhibited. — From  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  Yucca  iila- 
mentosa,  and  Erythrina  picta.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  Bignonia  radicans, 
phloxes,  cereopsis,  honeysuckles,  hollyhocks,  Hypericum  ascyroides,  &c. 
Double  pomegranate,  tlchinops  spterocephalus  and  Gilia  coronopif'olia, 
from  R.  Ward,  Roxbury.  From  M.  P.  VVilder,  dahlias  of  the  following 
varieties:  Dancer's  Helen,  Queen  Bess,  Queen  of  the  dahlias.  Belladonna, 
Maid  of  St.  Leonard's,  Ophelia,  Earl  of  Chichester,  Antonio,  Agrippina, 
Negro  boy,  Inwood's  compacta,  Cicero,  Widnall's  Aurora,  &c.  From 
S.  Walker,  Phlox  tardiflora,  white  and  red.  Lobelia  fulgens,  Monarda 
purpvlrea,  and  a  new  seedling,  raised  between  M.  dydima  and  purpurea: 
Statice  tartarica,  larkspurs,  pinks,  &c.;  dahlias, — Barratt's  Susanna, 
Countess  of  Liverpool,  Dennissii  and  Queen  of  the  dahlias.  From  Messrs. 
Hovey,  poppies  of  several  kinds,  phloxes,  pinks,  nasturtiums,  Verbena 
chamaedrifolia,  Gaillardia  aristata,  Calliopsis  bicolor,  &c.  &c. 

From  R.  Ward,  Roxbury,  russett  apples  of  the  growth  of  1834.  Cit- 
ron des  Carmes,  and  petit  Muscat  pears,  from  Messrs.  Winship.  Goose- 
berries from  P.  Wainwright,  Roxbury.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  gooseberries:  Red, — Crown  Bob,  Rough  Red  (Bratherstones 
Huntsman):    Yellow, — Golden  Yellow:    Green, — Green  Myrtle,  Green 
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Laurel,  Green  Ocean:  White, — Chainpaigne,  Queen  Slieba.  Gooseber- 
ries, ofditferent  sorts,  from  S.  Walker.  From  A.  Hougiiton,  Jr.,  Lynn, 
seedling  gooseberries. 

Jltigust  Sth. — Exhibited. — From  S.  Sweetser,  the  following  dahlias: 
alba  tiinbriata,  King  of  the  whites,  Widnall's  Chancellor,  Paragon  of 
Perfection,  Globe,  Picta  formosissima,  Negro  boy,  &c.;  noisette  rose 
Lamarque,  Gladiolus  natalensis,  Mauraiidia  Barclayana,  Lophosper- 
mum  erubescens,  Calan)pelis  scaber.  Verbena  Aubletia.  From  S. 
Walker,  phloxes,  veronicas,  campanulas,  dahlias,  viz.,  Countess  of  Liv- 
erpool, Ophelia,  Anianda,  Dennissi  &c.  Tradescantia  discolor,  from 
Messrs.  VVinship.  From  Thos.  Mason,  Nerium  splendens.  Salvia  fuigens, 
Bignonia  radicans,  phloxes,  pinks,  roses,  &c.  From  M.  P.  Wilder, 
dahlias,  viz.,  Pavoiiia,  Theodore,  Widnall's  Defiance,  Queen  of  the 
dahlias,  new  crimson  Globe,  Belbidoima,  Lovely's  Earl  Grey,  Maid  of 
St.  Leonard's,  Le  brilliant.  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  Coccinea  multiflora, 
&c.     Bouquet  of  flowers  from  B.  P.  Winslow,  Boston, 

From  E.  M.  Richards,  Madeleine  pears.  Citron  des  Carmes,  from  M: 
P.  Wilder  and  Cheever  Newhall.  Beauty  of  Summer,  from  R.  Manning. 
From  John  Heard,  Watertown,  a  pear,  the  tree  from  which  it  was  taken 
having  been  received  from  Mr.  Knight.  Madeleine  pears  from  Charles 
Bowen,  Newton.  Apples  from  B.  V.  French.  From  M.  P.  Sawyer, 
Portland,  a  fine  melon. 

From  E.  Weston,  Jr.,  specimens  of  several  indigenous  plants,  viz., 
Cassia  marylandica,  Gnaphalium  margaritaceum,  Lysimachia  hybrida, 
Agrimonia  eupatoria,  Apocynum  androsfemifolium,  Eupatorium  purpu- 
reum,  Spirseato  mentosa,  Achillea  millfoilium,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis, 
Lespedezia  divergens,  Baptisia  tinctoria,  Helianthus  divaricatus,  Aster 
solidaginoides.  Clematis  virginica,  Dioscorea  villosa,  &c. 

Read. — Letters  from  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Connnodore  Porter  and 
Alexander  Walsh,  Esq.  These  were  accompanied  with  seeds  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  members. 

Distributed. — Seeds  of  the  Acacia  julibrissum  (silk  tassel  rose  tree) 
received  from  Com.  Porter;  several  kinds  of  Chinese  seeds  from  A. 
Walsh,  Esq. 

August  Ibth. — Exhibited. — From  E.  Weston,  Jr.,  native  plants, — 
Clethra  alnifolia,  Clematis  virginica,  Saggittaria  saggittifolia.  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  Gerardia  flava,  Spireea  salicifolia,  &c.  From  the  Hon. 
John  Lowell,  specimens  of  seedling  dahlias.  From  S.  Walker,  seedling 
phlox,  Dracocephalum  repens.  Lobelia  fuigens,  Delphinium  sinensis, 
and  dahlias,  viz..  Well's  white,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Dennissii,  Brown's 
Ophelia,  Paragon  of  Perfection.  Dahlias  from  M.  P.  Wilder,  as  follows: 
Lord  John  Russell,  Goldfinch,  French  white.  Lady  Grenville,  Queen 
•Sheba,  Ophelia,  Belladoima,  Agrippina,  and  several  others.  Bouquets 
from  Wm.  Kenrick,  B.  P.  Winslow  and  Thos.  Mason.  Phloxes,  pinks, 
roses.  Verbena  chamsedrifoiia  and  Aubletia,  Lychnis  chalcedonica  var. 
alba  pleno,  Campanula  trachelium  pleiio,  Scc,  from  Messrs.  H()vey. 

From  R,  Manning,  Salem,  early  Catherine  or  Roussclet  hatif  pears: 
pronounced  by  the  committee  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  early  i)ears. 
From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester,  Jargonelle.  From  Dr.  S.  A.  Shurt- 
leff,  a  kind  called  the  Queen  Catherine.  July  or  sugar-top  pears.  Red 
Juneating,  early  Shropshire  vine,  and  early  striped  a])ples,  from  E.  M. 
Richards.  From  S.  Walker,  morello  cherries  and  July  or  sugar  top 
pears.  From  Charles  Bowen,  Newton,  skinless  or  Poir  sans  pieu, 
Beauty  of  Summer,  or  Bellissime  d'ete.and  Fin  or  d'  ete,  or  fine  Gold  of 
Sunnner  pears.  From  S.  Philbrick,  Brookline,  Enrly  Bough  apples.  Early 
Shropshirevine,  red  Juneating,  and  William's  Favorite  apjdos,  from  E. 
Vose.  From  A.  D.  Williams,  red  and  white  currants.  Blue  Orleans 
plums  from  George  Domett,  Boston. 
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Art.  IV.     Meteorolos-ical  Notices. 


The  heat  of  the  weather,  during  this  month,  was  rather  moderate  : 
showers  were  frequent,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  was  very- 
great  :  the  winds  prevailing  from  east  to  south. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temjierature,  66^  24'.  Highest,  87°;  lowest, 
44^  above  zero. 

Winds. — N.  one  day — N.  E.  one— E.  nine— S.  E.  three — S.  eleven — 
S.  W.  three — W.  three  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind.— Brhk,  fifteen  days — light,  sixteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  sixteen  days — Fair,  nine  days — 
Cloudy,  six  days. 

Rainy,  two — Showery,  eight  days. 


MONTHLY    CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    SEPTEMBER. 


-  FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  Vines,  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  now  be  ripening 
their  wood  and  fruit:  trim  off  the  laterals,  where  the  wood  has  become 
hard  and  firm,  close  under  the  eyes,  on  the  main  shoots.  The  shoulders  of 
the  large  bunches  on  the  Hamburgh  vines,  should  be  tied  uj)  to  the  trellis 
with  bass  matting.  If  they  have  been  syringed  with  sulphur  water, 
give  them  now  pure  water,  throwing  it  with  considerable  force,  to  wash 
otFthe  dust  left  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  former. 

Peach  trees  should  now  be  budded,  where  they  were  neglected  in 
August  ("p.  209). 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  be  made  and  planted  (p.  299). 


FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 


Green-house  plants,  of  such  kinds  as  want  repotting  this  fall,  should 
be  now  attended  to,  that  they  may  get  well  established  before  cold  weather. 

Chrysanthemtims  should  be  well  watered,  occasionally  using  liquid 
manure  (p.  138). 

Dahlias  must  be  tied  to  strong  stakes,  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
down  by  high  winds,  which  often  occur  this  month  (pp.  130,  172). 

Roses  may  still  be  budded  (pp.  217,290). 

Seeds  of  Schizanthus,  ten-week  stocks,  and  other  kinds  of  annual  flow- 
ers, which  are  wanted  to  decorate  the  parlor  or  green-house,  should  be 
sown  this  month  (pp.  101,  133,  177,  179). 


THE 

AMERICAN 

GARDENER'S    MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER,  1835. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.     On  the  Origin  of  the  Baldwin  Apple. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  conversation  with  you  a  few  days  ago,  relative  to  the 
Baldwin  apple,  I  observed  that  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
original  tree,  and  gave  you  its  history.  Thinking  the  facts 
which  I  had  stated,  of  some  importance,  you  requested  me 
to  give  them  to  you  in  writing. 

Mr.  Kenrick,  in  the  Orchardist,  says  it  is  a  Massachusetts 
apple;  and  Mr.  Fessenden,  in  the  American  Gardener,  says  it 
originated  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Both  are  right. 
The  original  tree  grew  on  the  farm  of  my  grandfather,  Mr. 
John  Ball,  formerly  of  Tewksbury.  The  farm  was  situated 
one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  Merrimac  river,  and  three 
miles  south-east  of  Lowell.  Mr.  Ball  purchased  the  land, 
then  in  a  state  of  nature,  about  the  year  1740.  He  cleared 
up  a  small  lot,  on  which  he  erected  buildings.  This  tree 
came  up  not  long  after,  in  the  lane,  leading  from  the  house 
to  the  barn.  My  father,  the  late  Dr.  Benj.  Kittredge,  of 
Tewksbury,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1742,  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  tree,  and  resided  there  until  his  death,  in 
1822,  said  it  was  a  large  tree  when  he  was  a  lad  ;  that  it  was 
not  engrafted,  as  no  person  at  that  time,  in  Tewksbury,  was 
acquainted  with  grafting  ;  that  it  was,  to  use  his  expression, 
"the  mother  of  them  all."  It  is  now  more  than  forty  years 
since  scions  were  taken  from  this  tree  and  set  on  trees 
growing  on  my  father's  farm.  This  apple  was  confined  to 
that  neighborhood  for  many  years,  when  the  late  Col. 
Baldwin,  of  Woburn,  became  acquainted  with  it.    He  at  once 
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perceived  its  great  excellence,  and  brong-ht  it  into  general 
notice.  From  him  it  received  its  present  name.  We  called 
it  the  Red  Graft,  as  it  was  then  the  only  engrafted  fruit  we 
had  on  our  farm;  and  it  still  retains  that  name  in  our  family. 
The  original  tree  was  alive  when  I  removed  to  this  place, 
in  the  summer  of  1817.  In  1832,  being  at  Tewksbury,  I 
visited  the  spot  where  it  once  stood,  but  found  it  had  disap- 
peared. It  was  a  very  high  tree,  by  far  the  highest  apple 
tree  I  have  ever  seen;  but  not  large  in  circumference,  the 
limbs  growing  upright.  The  trunk,  too,  was  unusually  large 
for  a  Baldwin,  but  had  begun  to  decay  when  I  last  saw  it. 

Yours  truly, 
Portsmouth,  Sept.  8,  1835.  Rufus  Kittredge. 

The  above  interesting  letter  was  addressed  to  a  correspond- 
ent of  ours  in  Portsmouth,  who,  deeming  the  information  it 
contained  too  valuable,  to  those  who  love  to  trace  out  the 
origin  of  our  native  fruits,  not  to  be  made  public,  has  for- 
warded it  to  us  for  insertion  in  our  Magazine.  We  shall 
ever  be  pleased  to  receive,  from  any  of  our  friends,  such 
articles,  and  shall  be  highly  gratified  to  hear  directly  from 
the  writer  of  the  above  paper,  who  is  so  well  able  to  aid  in 
the  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 
The  history  of  many  native  varieties,  which  are  in  general 
cultivation  in  gardens,  is  scarcely  known;  and  among  the 
many  excellent  articles  with  which  we  are  so  kindly  favored, 
none  would  be  read  with  more  gratification  than  those  rela- 
ting to  the  origin  of  the  fruits  which  are  yearly  produced  in 
our  gardens. — Conds. 


Art.  II.     Descriptive  List  of  several  Varieties  of  Apples,  suitable 
for  planting  a  Kitchen  Garden.     By  E.  M.  R. 

In  answer  to  the  request  of  "An  Amateur,"  on  page  313 
of  your  No.  for  August,  I  would  recommend  the  following 
sorts  of  apples:  there  are  doubtless  a  great  many  other  vari- 
eties equally  deserving  cultivation,  which  I  have  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  met  with. 

Early  Harvest.  Of  rather  flat  form,  and  of  medium  size; 
of  a  deep  straw  color;  rather  acid,  but  pleasant;  particularly 
adapted  to  culinary  purposes;  may  be  kept  in  a  sound  state 
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for  several  weeks  after  it  comes  to  maturity,  which  is  in 
July.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  tree  begins  to  show 
symptoms  of  decay  in  some  situations. 

American  Red  Juneating.  A  very  fine  fruit,  and  of  great 
beauty;  is  equally  valuable  for  cooking  and  the  dessert.  The 
color  is  a  uniform  and  beautiful  red;  the  form  globular;  the 
size  from  small  to  medium.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  summer  apples  in  this  vicinity.     Ripe  in  August. 

Benoni.  This  fruit  has  been  brought  into  notice  within  a 
few  years;  it  originated  in  Dedham  (the  parent  tree  is  still 
growing) ;  it  is  from  medium  to  large  size,  of  a  red  color, 
streaked  with  very  dark  red;  its  form  oblong,  tapering  at  the 
blossom  end;  the  flesh  is  very  firm,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor 
for  eating;  for  cooking,  it  is  not  thought  to  be  equal  to  the 
last  named  variety;  it  bears  almost  to  a  fault  every  second 
year.     Ripe  in  August  and  September. 

Williams's  Apple.  The  fruit  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  of 
full  medium  size;  the  form  oblong  and  regular,  and  is  quite 
a  popular  fruit;  the  tree  is  vigorous  and  productive.  The 
time  of  its  ripening  is  between  the  red  Juneating  and  Benoni. 

Early  Bough,  or  Sweet  Bough.  Some  of  them  attain  quite 
a  large  size;  of  a  pale  yellow  color;  the  flesh  is  white,  very 
tender  and  sweet;  a  fine  fruit  for  eating  or  baking.  Ripe  in 
August. 

American  Summer  Pearmain.  This  fine  fruit  deservedly 
holds  a  very  high  place,  (none  of  the  foreign  varieties,  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  having  surpassed  or  even 
equalled  it) ;  the  form  varies  from  globular  to  oblong ;  over 
medium  size;  the  color  in  the  sun,  of  a  bright  red,  faintly 
spotted  with  dots  of  white;  the  flesh  is  tender  and  juicy. 
On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Coxe,  it  is  "  frequently  preferred  to 
a  fine  pear  ;"  the  tree  bears  abundantly.  In  eating  in  August 
and  September. 

Pumpkin  Sweeting.  A  very  large  apple,  flattened  at  the 
stalk  and  blossom  ends;  color  of  a  bright  russet;  the  flesh 
very  sweet  and  good  flavored;  fine  for  baking,  and  is  quite 
a  tolerable  fruit  for  eating  ;  superior  to  most  baking  sorts ; 
the  tree  is  of  upright  and  very  vigorous  growth.  In  perfec- 
tion in  September. 

Porter.  This  variety  originated  in  Sherburne,  and  is  of 
rather  large  size;  the  form  oblong  and  regular,  and  of  a 
bright  straw  color;  the  flesh  is  high  flavored,  and  it  is  justly 
considered  a  fine  fruit.     September. 

Maiden's  Blush.  This  is  now  considered  by  many  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  HawtJiornden;  it  is  of  a  flat  form,  and  of 
great  beauty,  having  a  very  delicate  blush  on  one  side  of 
those  exposed  to  the  sun;  while  those  growing  in  the  shade 
are  of  a  very  light  straw  color;  a  first  rate  fruit  for  cooking, 
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and  its  great  beauty  entitles  it  to  be  classed  among  the  vari- 
eties suitable  for  the  dessert.     September. 

Fall  Pippin.  A  fine  fruit,  of  very  lara^e  size;  form  oblong", 
with  ribs  on  its  sides;  the  color  a  greenish  yellow;  its  flavor 
is  fine  and  sprightly,  and  for  a  fruit  of  its  size,  I  have  not 
seen  its  equal  for  good  qualities.     November. 

Fall  Sopsavine,  or  Shropshirevine  (Sops-of-wine).  I 
believe  this  very  high  flavored  fruit  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  Williams,  of  Roxbury.  The  description  of  an  apple 
called  "  Sops  of  Wine''''  (Py.  Mai.  Brent,  plate  II),  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  this  variety.     Autumn. 

Among  other  desirable  fruits,  principally  of  American 
origin,  but  which  a  particular  description  of,  must  be  deferred, 
are  the  following  : 

Lyscom,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Matthew'^s  Stripe^  and 
Osgood^s  Favorite, — a  very  superior  autumn  fruit. 

Stump,  or  Boxford.  A  striped  apple  of  great  beauty,  and 
also  a  fine  autumn  fruit. 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch.     Winter. 

Lady  Apple,  second  quality,  but  of  great  beauty,  and  pro- 
ductive, (an  old  variety).     Winter. 

Ortley,  or  WooLNARY  Long,  a  first  rate  fruit.     Winter. 

Pennock's  Red  Winter,  very  agreeable  flavor. 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  succeeds  well  on  light  soils. 

Roxbury  Russet,  requires  a  moist  rich  soil. 

Wine  Apple,  winter;  and  Danvers  Winter  Sweet. 

Baldwin,  winter  ;  and  Moore's  Sweeting,  a  very  late 
keeping  fruit.  l?    M    1? 

Dedham,  Sept.  1th,  1835.  ^'  ^^*-  ■^• 


Art.  III.  Jin  Account  of  some  new  Varieties  of  Fruit;  communicated 
by  Messrs.  C.  &,  A.  J.  Downing,  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  New  York,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Con- 
ductors; accompanied  with  Specimens  of  the  same. 

Muscadine  Pear.  This  fine  pear  (fig.  20),  which  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Julienne  or  Summer  St.  Michael,  and 
comes  into  maturity  soon  after  that  valuable  summer  va- 
riety (about  the  first  of  September),  is  believed  to  have 
originated  in  this  neighborhood,  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  Fowler,  and 
received  its  name  from  this  gentleman,  on  account  of  the 
fine  musky  flavor  of  its  melting  flesh.     The  color  greenish 
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yellow  ;  form  obovate,  tapering'  towards  the  stalk,  which  is 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  lenjrth  ;  eye  very  slightly 
depressed.  The  trees  are  most  prolific  bearers,  and  are 
here  considered  a  very  valuable  late  summer  variety. 


Scarlet  Gage  Plum.  This  fruit  is  very  plentiful  in  this 
vicinity,  where  it  has  been  propagated  by  suckers  from  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  original  tree  of  the  kind,  and  which 
first  attracted  attention  about  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  deep  purplish  crimson,  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  and 
the  stem  scarcely  at  all  sunken.  The  flesh  is  of  an  agreea- 
ble sprightly  flavor  ;  color  deep  yellow,  and  does  not  part 
readily  from  the  stone.  The  trees  produce  remarkably 
abundant  crops,  and  the  appearance  of  the  long  branches, 
densely  loaded  with  highly  colored  fruit,  is  very  striking. 
It  is  obviously  different  from  most  of  the  gage  family  in  its 
character,  yet,  as  it  has  generally  received  the  above  name 
in  this  neighborhood,  we  have  not  thought  proper  to  alter  it. 

Cruger's  Seedling  Plum.  A  very  handsome  variety, 
raised  from  a  stone  of  the  Washington  [Bolmer's  Washing- 
ton], by  Henry  Cruger,  Esq.,  of  the  vicinity  of  West  Point, 
N.  Y.  It  differs  entirely  from  its  parent,  as  the  color  is  a 
beautiful  light  lilac,  and  the  flesh  resembles  in  flavor  the 
prunes.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  and  tapers  somewhat 
towards  the  stalk,  which  is  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity. 
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We  are  exceedingly  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Messrs. 
Downing',  in  sending  us  the  above  description  of  new  and 
valuable  fruits,  accompanied  with  fine  specimens  of  the 
same,  which  reached  us  in  most  excellent  preservation.  We 
would  scarcely  have  supposed  it  possible  for  fruit,  particu- 
larly plums,  to  be  carried  to  such  a  distance  without  spoiling 
their  beauty  and  injuring  their  appearance;  but  these,  when 
we  received  the  box,  were  as  fresh  and  sound  as  they  were 
when  taken  from  the  tree.  The  manner  of  packing,  which 
will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  know, 
who  wish  to  send  choice  fruits  to  their  friends  at  a  distance, 
was  as  follows  :  Perfectly  dry,  soft  moss  was  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  small  box,  of  the  size  wanted  to  contain  the  fruit, 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches  ;  on  this  the  fruit  was  placed, 
each  plum,  peach,  or  any  other  variety,  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  soft  paper;  on  this  layer  was  put  one  of  dry  moss, 
and  then  a  layer  of  fruit  wrapped  up  as  before  ;  thus  pro- 
ceeding until  the  box  was  filled.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  grapes  might  be  transported  in  this  manner 
several  hundred  miles. 

Agreeably  to  the  Messrs.  Downing's  request,  we  presented 
specimens  of  the  muscadine  pear  and  the  scarlet  gage  plums, 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

We  also  showed  them  to  several  other  gentlemen  who 
have  considerable  knowledge  in  pomology,  and  who  pro- 
nounced the  muscadine  pear  to  be  a  very  valuable  variety  : 
for  ourselves,  we  confess  we  have  not  tasted  a  finer  kind 
for  the  season,  as  yet,  in  this  vicinity  ;  and  the  sorts  we 
have  tasted  have  not  been  a  few,  as  we  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  the  gardens  of  several  of  our  most  eminent 
horticulturists,  where  we  had  nearly  all  the  specimens 
worthy  of  cultivation  before  us.  We  have,  consequently, 
appended  a  figure,  which  we  took  from  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  of  those  that  were  sent  us,  to  the  Messrs.  Downing's 
excellent  and  true  description.  The  form  of  the  pear  is  very 
handsome  ;  the  color  delicate  ;  the  flavor  highly  perfumed  ; 
flesh  juicy,  rich  and  melting.  The  scarlet  gage  plums  were 
also  very  fine  ;  but  it  is  so  different,  as  is  stated  above,  from 
the  character  of  the  gages,  that  we  should  think  it  judi- 
cious to  alter  the  name  ;  it  is  evidently  worthy  of  extensive 
cultivation.  Cruger's  Seedling  was  also  pronounced  by  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  we  showed  the  specimens,  a  very  fine 
variety  ;  its  flesh  is  not  so  rich  as  the  scarlet  gage,  but  its 
form  and  appearance  is  highly  striking  ;  it  is  an  excellent 
kind  for  transportation. 

The  other  varieties  with  which  we  were  favored,  were  the 
violet  pedrigon  and  blue  gage  plums,  and  a  Capiaumont 
pear.     The  violet  pedrigon  is  a  fine  plum,  of  rich  appear- 
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ance  ;  the  color  of  the  skin  intensely  dark,  and  covered  with 
a  beautiful  bloom.  The  purple  gage,  the  Messrs.  Downing 
inform  us,  they  think  the  "  most  delicious  in  flavor  of  all 
plums  :"  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  will  rank  among 
the  very  best.  No  such  kind,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever 
been  fruited  in  this  vicinity.  The  Capiaumont  pear  we 
showed,  agreeable  to  request,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  the 
same  as  is  grown  about  Boston  under  the  same  name. 

The  Messrs.  Downing  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for 
the  information  contained  in  the  above  letter,  and  we  hope 
we  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  them  again. 


Art.  IV.      On  the   Cultivation  of  the  Potato,  during  the  Winter 
Months.     By  P.  Q. 

Sirs, 

I  HERE  send  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato,  so  as  to  procure  new  ones  in  the  months  of  February, 
March  and  April.  About  the  middle  of  September,  I  pro^ 
cure  a  quantity  of  sandy  loam  ;  exposing  it  for  some  time 
before  the  sun,  until  thoroughly  dry,  when  it  ought  to  be 
put  under  cover  until  wanted.  About  the  same  time,  I  look 
out  for  large  boxes  or  barrels ;  they  ought  to  be  carried  to 
the  place  intended  for  the  growing  of  the  potatoes,  and  for 
this  I  should  prefer  a  mushroom  house,  or,  in  want  of  that, 
they  will  do  very  well  in  a  dry,  dark  cellar,  or  fruit  room, 
providing  they  be  out  of  danger  of  frost.  After  the  potatoes 
have  been  well  ripened,  and  taken  from  the  field  and  dried 
for  a  fortnight,  at  least,  I  pick  out  as  many  of  the  largest  of 
them  as  I  think  I  may  want ;  preferring  a  dry,  mealy  pota- 
toe  to  a  wet  one.  Beginning  first  with  a  layer  of  earth,  six 
inches  thick,  in  the  bottoms  of  my  boxes  or  barrels,  then 
with  the  whole  potatoes,  placing  them  entire  upon  the  earth 
about  twelve  inches  each  way,  and  so  continue  with  a  layer 
of  earth  eight  inches  thick,  and  a  layer  of  potatoes,  till  you 
arrive  at  the  top  of  each  box  or  barrel. 

Potatoes  may  be  had  in  this  manner  any  month  in  the 
season,  by  putting  in  a  successive  box  every  three  weeks. 
I  have  seen  the  finest  ones  taken  from  a  box  placed  in  a 
mushroom  house,  where  there  had  been  a  mild,  moist  heat, 
kept  up  by  dung.  The  old  potatoes  will  vanish  away  with- 
out putting  forth  any  vines,  if  kept  in  the  dark,  leaving  new 
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ones  to  supply  their  place  ;  I  have  gathered  them  in  this 
manner  as  large  as  hen's  eggs,  on  the  first  of  February,  and 
very  few,  if  any  persons,  could  tell  the  difference  between 
them  and  potatoes  grown  in  a  frame ;  the  whole  art  lies  in 
having  the  sandy  light  loam  perfectly  dry.  The  process  is 
easy,  simple,  and  well  worthy  of  a  trial.  In  taking  out  the 
potatoes,  I  would  prefer  lifting  earth  and  potatoes  out  with 
a  flower  pot,  instead  of  a  spade,  passing  the  whole  through 
a  coarse  sieve. 

Yours,  &c.,  P.  Q. 

Philadelphia,  Jlug.  11  th,  1835. 


Art.  V.     Beautiful    Plants  growing  wild,    in    the    Vicinity   of 

Boston.     By  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown. 
Gentlemen, 

In  compliance  with  your  frequent  request,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  form  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  those  plants  which 
are  at  once  natives  of  our  vicinity,  and  worthy  of  cultivation 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these,  I  can  speak  from  personal  observation; 
having  frequently  sought  and  found  them  in  their  native 
wilds,  and  afterwards  preserved,  and  analyzed  them.  With 
a  view  to  render  the  present  selection  more  complete,  I  have 
occasionally  stepped  a, little  beyond  the  outskirts  of  our 
metropolis,  and  have  also  described  a  few  plants  which  adorn 
the  Alpine  heights  of  more  northern  regions.  Several  beau- 
tiful natives  have  been  excluded  from  this  catalogue,  merely 
on  account  of  their  being  so  common  as  to  be  thought  little 
better  than  weeds.  Others,  M'-hich  are  not  in  this  predica- 
ment, might,  perhaps,  have  been  omitted,  or  added,  to  advan- 
tage; but,  on  this  point,  opinions  are  likely  to  difler. 

It  has  not  been  my  design  to  furnish  mere  botanical 
descriptions.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to 
render  my  descriptions  intelligible  to  readers  of  all  classes; 
and  thereby  to  enable  them  to  identify  the  plants  described. 
And  for  this  purpose,  I  have  not  only  translated  (as  may  be 
said)  the  best  botanical  descriptions  to  be  obtained,  but  have 
attempted  to  improve  the  descriptions,  by  interspersing 
original  remarks.*     How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  the  truly 

*  I  must  not  forget,  in  this  place,  to  acknowledge  my  peculiar  obliga- 
tions to  the  excellent  Florula  Bostoniensis  of  Dr.  Bigelow. 
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difficult  task  of  rendering  these  descriptions  at  once  exact, 
concise  and  familiar,  must  be  left  for  others  to  decide. 

The  plants  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  Herbor 
ceous  Plants,  and  Flowering  Shrubs.     First, 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

[N.  B.  All  these  plants  are  perennial,  except  where  notice  is  given 
to  the  contrary.] 

Antirrhinum. 

Antirrhinum,  linaria  Willd.  Snap  Dragon.  A  beautiful  plant, 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches.  Flow- 
ers yellow,  or  sulphur  color,  shaped  like  those  of  the  com- 
mon snap  dragon,  and  growing  in  a  long  spike. — Common 
by  road-sides;  perhaps  exotic. — Blossoms  in  July  and  August. 

Aquilegia. 

AquiUgia  canadensis  Willd.  Columbine.  Blossoms  scarlet 
without,  and  yellow  within.  More  delicate  than  the  common 
garden  columbines,  but  resembling  them  in  general  appear- 
ance.— Dry  hills,  rocks,  and  pastures. — Flowers  in  April  and 
May. 

Arethusa. 

Arethusa  hulhosa  Bulbous  Arethusa.  The  root  of  this 
beautiful  plant  is  a  bulb.  Stem  two-leaved,  and  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  high.  Petals  five,  of  a  bright  crystaline  pur- 
ple, cucullate  or  curved  forward,  three  exterior  and  two  inte- 
rior.— Wet  meadows,  Brookline,  West  Cambridge. — May, 
June. 

ASCLEPIAS. 

Of  this  genus  we  have  many  species,  all  of  which  have 
a  family  likeness  to  the  Asclepias  syriaca,  or  common  milk 
weed. 

Asclepias  amxna.  Stem  undivided,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  and  a  little  hairy  or  pubescent  on  two  sides.  Leaves 
oval,  short  stemmed,  pubescent  or  hairy  beneath.  Blossoms 
in  many  flowered  upright  umbels,  or  umbrella-formed  clusters, 
at  the  top  of  the  plant.  Flowers  of  a  dark  peach  blossom 
color. — Damp  places;  near  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 
— July,  August. 

Asclepias  incarndta.  Stem  erect,  branching  above,  downy. 
Flowers  crimson  purple,  half  the  size  of  those  of  common 
milk  weed.  Leaves  lance  formed,  rather  downy  both  sides. 
Umbels  mostly  double  at  their  origin.  A  variety,  pulchra, 
is  more  delicate,  more  hairy,  and  has  its  leaves  sharper 
pointed,  and  with  shorter  stems. — Sides  of  ponds,  &.c. — ^July. 
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JlscUpias  quadrifblia  Four-leaved  Asclepias.  A  rare  and 
eleg-ant  plant,  well  worth  cultivating.  Stem  upright,  about 
a  foot  high,  smooth,  simple,  or  undivided.  Leaves  com- 
monly about  eight,  in  fours,  stout  stemmed,  ovate  (or  egg- 
formed,  with  the  stem  at  the  larger  end),  also  acuminate,  or 
ending  in  a  long,  produced,  sharp  point.  Umbels  two,  or 
few,  terminal,  axillary  (or  growing  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
leaves),  with  small,  white,  sweet  smelling  flowers. — Rox- 
bury,  Brookline,  Newton — June. 

JlscUpias  tuberosa  Butterfly  Milk  weed.  Stem  three  feet 
high,  erect,  hairy,  with  spreading  branches.  Leaves  sessile, 
or  stemless,  lance-formed,  oblong.  Flowers  large,  bright 
orange.  Umbels  numerous,  terminal  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  corymbed  or  flat  topped.  Root  large,  fleshy, 
branching,  and  often  spindle-formed.  This  is  the  most 
showy  of  all  our  native  species  of  Asclepias. — Dry,  sandy 
soils. — Newton,  and  particularly  Woburn  and  its  vicinity. — 
July,  August. 

JlscUpias  verticiUdta  Whorled  Milk  weed.  Stem  un- 
branched,  about  three  feet  high,  and  marked  with  pubescent 
lines.  Leaves  smooth,  rolled  outwards,  linear  or  grass- 
formed,  whorled,  or  surrounding  the  stem  in  horizontal  rings. 
Flowers  small,  greenish  white.  LTmbels  several,  small, 
coming  out  from  among  the  upper  whorls  of  leaves.  This  is 
a  very  neat  species. — Dedham  Turnpike,  Roxbury. — Blos- 
soms in  June. 

Aster. 

The  Aster,  or  Star  flower,  is  exceedingly  abundant  in 
the  United  States,  and,  with  the  genus  Solidago,  predom- 
inates, in  August  and  September,  over  all  our  other  native 
plants  then  in  flower.  The  species  and  varieties  of  these 
genera  are  also  acknowledged  to  be  very  difllcult  to  define. 

Aster  amygdalinus,  or  Jlster  wnbelldtus  Umbelled  Aster. 
Stem  leafy,  four  or  five  feet  high,  branching  into  a  large 
compound,  flat-topped  corymb  or  arrow-like  head.  Leaves 
large,  numerous,  lance-formed,  acuminate,  tapering  at  base, 
rough  on  the  edge,  having  an  apricot-leaf  appearance,  but 
darker,  and  more  wrinkled.  Flowers  large,  white. — Com- 
mon in  low  grounds. — August,  September. 

Jlster  cydneus,  or  Aster  amplexicaulis  Blue  flowered  Aster. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  "  handsomest  of 
all  our  wild  asters."  Erect,  wand-like,  perfectly  smooth, 
panicled,  or  divided  and  subdivided.  Leaves  oblong,  lance- 
formed,  tapering  to  an  acute  point,  smooth  and  even,  with  a 
rough  edge,  slightly  serrate,  or  notched  about  the  middle; 
also  clasping  at  their  shoulders.  The  lower  leaves  are  con- 
tracted at  their  bases;  and  the  branches  of  the  panicle  are 
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furnished  with  a  few  small  leaflets.  Flowers  large,  "  blue," 
or  rather  violet,  or  dark  lilac. — Borders  of  woods  and  fields. 
— August,  September. 

^^ster  multijldnis  Many  flowered  Aster.  Stem  two  feet 
high,  very  hairy,  diffusely  branched,  having  the  branchlets 
on  one  side;  leaves  grass-formed,  undivided,  nearly  smooth, 
and  somewhat  ciliate  or  eyelashed.  Flowers  small,  very 
numerous,  with  white  rays,  and  yellow  centre. — Rocky  fields, 
&c. — September. 

^ster  jyov(e-angk(e.  New  England  Aster.  A  very  beau- 
tiful plant,  growing  three  feet,  or,  in  rich  soils  (it  is  said), 
ten  feet  high.  Stem  brown,  straight,  very  hairy.  Leaves 
very  numerous,  grass-formed,  lanceolate,  sharp-pointed,  and 
continued  at  base  into  small  rounded  lobes,  clasping  the 
stem.  Flowers  large,  bluish  purple,  or  common  thistle  col- 
ored, crowded  at  the  top  of  the  stem;  calyx  scales  linear, 
lanceolate,  of  a  dark  brown  on  the  inside. — Road-sides,  &c. 
— South  Boston,  Brookline,  Brighton,  &c. — September. 

^ster  puniceus  Red-stalked  Aster.  A  tall,  handsome  spe- 
cies, from  three  to  six  feet  high.  Stem  rigid,  or  stiff,  zig- 
zag, covered  with  stiff"  hairs,  and  often,  but  not  always,  red, 
or  purple.  Leaves  lance-formed,  somewhat  clasping  (that 
is,  at  the  shoulders),  tapering  at  both  ends,  acuminate  or 
long-pointed,  with  large  serratures  (like  saw  teeth)  in  the 
middle ;  also  rough  on  the  margin  and  upper  surface. 
Branches  panicled  (like  oats,  &c.),  and  bearing  slightly  red- 
dish blue  flowers,  rather  above  the  middle  size. — Common 
in  damp  localities. — September. 

Calla. 
Calla  palustris  Northern  Calla.  A  handsome,  curious 
aquatic  plant,  which  may  be  known  by  its  resemblance  to 
the  Calla  aethiopica  of  our  green-houses.  The  proper  flowers 
grow  on  a  spadix,  or  a  sort  of  conical  spike,  just  below  which 
is  a  spathe,  or  one-leafed,  flat,  oval,  white  calyx  (about  an 
inch  long),  tipped  with  a  bristle,  and  united  to  the  main 
stalk  by  a  sheath  at  the  shoulder.  Berries  scarlet,  appear- 
ing like  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  miniature.  Leaves  smooth, 
entire  or  undivided,  acuminate,  heart-shaped,  and  having 
long  stalks. — In  wet  places,  Newton,  Cambridgeport,  &c. — 
July. 

Calopogon. 
''  Calopogon  pulchellus,  or  Cymbedium  pulchellum  Grass  Pink. 
This  fine  plant  is  about  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  a  single, 
grass-like,  sheathing  leaf.  Root  bulbous.  Flowers  several 
(on  a  sort  of  spike),  with  five  spreading,  purple,  or  rather 
flesh,  or  pink-colored  petals. — Common  in  meadows,  among 
grass. — July. 
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Cassia. 
Cclssia  chamKcrista.  A  most  elegant  annual,  and  somewhat 
sensitive  plant,  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  Leaves  linear, 
in  many  pairs,  with  glandular  petioles  or  leaf  stems.  Flow- 
ers yellow,  having  petals  with  two  spots.  Pods  pubescent. — 
Near  New  Haven,  &c. — Dry  sand. — May,  June. — Annual. 

Chimaphila. 

Chimaphila  umbelldta,  or  Pyrola  wnhelldta  Common  Winter 
green.  Called  by  the  Indians  Pipsissiwa.  Too  well  known, 
and  too  much  admired,  to  require  description,  especially 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  flourish  out  of  its  native 
woods. — Dry  woods. — June,  July. 

Chiviaphila  maculdta  Spotted  Winter  green.  The  leaves 
of  this  beautiful  species  are  variegated  with  long  spots,  serv- 
ing abundantly  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  species  of 
Chimaphila,  or  Pyrola. — Newton  Upper  Falls;  also  near 
Nonantum  Hill,  at  Newton. — Rare. — July. 

Convolvulus. 

Convolvulus  sepium  Wild  pink-colored  Convolvulus.  This 
is  a  member  of  the  w^ell  known  family  of  the  morning  glory, 
with  its  twining  stem,  and  funnel-shaped  flowers.  The 
present  species  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus.  Leaves 
large,  arrow-shaped,  the  barbs  or  hinder  lobes  being  cut  off 
at  the  ends,  particularly  in  the  upper  leaves.  Flowers  large, 
pink-colored  and  white. — Twines  about  bushes  in  low 
grounds. — June. 

Canvolvulus  arvensis.  Leaves  arrow-formed,  with  the  barbs 
sharp-pointed.  Flowers  nearly  white,  smaller  than  those  of 
the  preceding  species. — Dorchester. — June. 

CoRYDALIS. 

The  flowers  of  this  genus  are  labiate  or  lipped,  having  an 
upper  and  a  lower  lip,  like  snap  dragon,  &c. ;  and  their  pods 
are  siliquose,  or  long  and  slender,  like  those  of  mustard,  &c. 

Corydalis  cuculldria,  or  Fumdria  cuculldria  Dutchman's 
Breeches.  Of  coarse,  this  must  be  fine.  "  A  delicate,  fine- 
leaved  plant."  Leaves  radical,  or  from  the  top  of  the  root, 
which  is  bulbous.  Flowers  large,  white,  arranged  on  one 
side  of  the  stem,  and  having  two  spurs  (not  spurs  of  Dutch- 
man's boots)  at  the  bottom.* — Woods,  Jeffrey,  N.  H. — June. 

Corydalis  formosa  Red  flowered  Corydalis.  An  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  plant,  somewhat  larger  than  the  preceding. 
Nodding,  many  flowered,  with  a  tuberous  root.     Leaves  rad- 

*  I  would  humbly  propose  to  some  of  our  gentlemen  florists,  who  are 
so  fond  of  double  flowers,  to  try  their  hand  at  creating  a  Double  Dutch- 
man's Breeches. 
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ical,  cut-winged,  very  glaucous  or  mealy  sea-green  under- 
neath. Flowers  rose-colored,  with  two  nectaries  or  spurs  at 
the  bottom  of  each. — On  the  sides  of  Ascutney  mountain, 
Vermont,  also  Hanover,  N.  H. — July. 

Corydalis  fungosa,  or  Ftimaria  fungbsa  Climbing  Corydalis. 
Stem  climbing.  Leaves  furnished  with  tendrils.  Flowers 
flesh-colored,  axillary,  racemed,  or  having  several  smaller 
flower  stems  branching  from  a  larger  one. — Maine. — In  bloom 
all  summer,  and  forming  handsome  festoons  or  bowers. 

Corydalis  glaiica.,  or  Fumdria  glauca.  This  delicate  plant  is 
from  one  to  four  feet  high,  erect,  branching,  having  the  stem 
covered  with  a  fine  glaucous  bloom,  removed  by  handling. 
Leaves  glaucous,  and  the  lower  ones  biternate  (or  in  threes, 
with  each  of  these  in  threes  again).  The  flowers,  (which 
have  a  single  spur)  are  in  panicles  or  compound  racemes, 
and  are  delightfully  variegated  with  yellow  and  flesh  color. — 
Rocks,  and  rocky  hills,  in  Roxbury,  Brookline,  or  near  New- 
ton Seminary. — May,  August. — ^Biennial. 

Epilobium. 
Epilobium  spicdtum  Spiked  Willow  herb.  A  fine,  showy 
plant,  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  often  branching  near 
the  top.  Leaves  willow-like,  nearly  stemless,  veined,  un- 
divided, smooth,  glaucous  underneath,  linear-lanceolate. 
Flowers  bluish  purple,  with  four  unequal  petals,  encom- 
passed by  a  four-leaved  tubular  calyx.  Stamens  bent  to  one 
side.  Seeds  feathery,  in  a  long,  round,  slender  capsule  or 
pod.  Flowers  forming  collectively  a  kind  of  spike,  shaped 
like  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  frequently  eight  inches  or 
more  in  length,  and  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter. — New- 
ton, Brighton. — June,  July. 

Erythronium. 
Erythronium  americdnum,  or  E.  dens-cdnis  Common  Ery- 
thronium, or  May  Lily.  A  delicate  and  admired  liliaceous 
plant,  with  its  flower  growing  on  a  slender,  glossy  stem,  from 
four  to  eight  inches  long.  Leaves  two,  oblong-lanceolate, 
shining,  brownish  green,  spotted,  and  sheathing  the  scape 
or  stem  at  the  bottom.  Root  a  bulb,  deep  in  the  earth. 
Flower  a  small,  drooping,  solitary,  yellow  lily. — In  rich, 
moist  soils. — South,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Newton. — May. 

EUPATORIUM. 

Eupatorium  perfolidtum  Thorough  wort  (through  wort). 
About  three  feet  high.  Distinguished  by  having  its  leaves 
perfoliate,  or  perforated  by  the  main  stem,  which  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  or  more  properly  perhaps, 
through  two  opposite  leaves,  growing  to  each  other  at  their 
bases.    Stem  hairy.    Leaves  oblong,  serrate,  wrinkly,  downy 
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beneath.     Flowers  white,  forming  a  corymb  or  flat  top,  Hke 
yarrow. — Common  in  low  lands,  and  meadows. — August. 

Gentiana. 

Gentidna  crlnita  Fringed  Gentain.  This  gentian  is 
exceeded  by  few,  if  any,  of  our  indigeneous  plants,  in  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  its  flowers.  Stem  round,  branching 
toward  the  top,  and  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  ovate,  lan- 
ceolate, acute.  Flowers  erect,  on  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
remote  from  the  leaves.  Calyx  square,  with  acute  angles 
and  segments.  Segments  of  the  corolla  of  a  splendid,  deep 
azure,  fringed  at  the  top;  expanding  when  the  sun  shines, 
but  closed  and  twisted  at  other  times.  Grows  in  damp 
places. — Concord  turnpike;  also  near  Newton  Corner. — Sep- 
tember, October. 

"  Thou  blossoms,  bright  with  morning  dew. 

And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue. 

That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 

Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night  " — 

"  Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 

Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky." — Bryant. 

Gentidna  sapondria  Soap  Gentian.  A  very  fine  plant,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  long  purple  flowers,  which  are  so  nearly 
closed  at  the  top,  as  to  resemble  buds.  Stem  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high ,  terete  or  conical,  without  branches.  Leaves 
opposite,  oblong,  ovate-lanceolate,  sharp-pointed,  of  a  dark, 
fresh,  glossy  green,  and  having  from  three  to  five  nerves  or 
lines  running  from  one  end  of  the  midrib  to  the  other.  Flow- 
ers sessile  or  stemless,  in  bunches  at  the  top,  and  frequently 
springing  from  the  shoulders  of  the  upper  leaves.  Blossoms 
bud-shaped,  dark  flower-de-luce  color  (darker  than  those  of 
the  fringed  gentian) ,  variegated  with  white.  Carolla  slightly 
five  cleft,  its  segments  subdivided,  and  folded  together  so  as 
to  close  the  mouth. — In  moist  (rocky  ^)  woods,  Cambridge, 
Brighton. — September,  October. 

Geranium. 
Gerdniwn  macula  turn  Spotted  Geranium.  "  It  must  be 
confessed,"  says  Dr.  Bigelow,  "  that  a  great  number  of  ex- 
otic species  of  geraniums  are  carefully  propagated  in  green- 
houses and  parlors,  which  are  altogether  inferior  to  the  pre- 
sent very  beautiful  native."  Stem  upright,  hairy,  one  or 
two  feet  high,  dividing  and  sub-dividing  by  forks.  Leaves 
divided  into  three,  five,  or  seven  parts,  hairy,  the  upper 
ones  (but  not  the  lower)  stemless.  The  leaves  become 
pale,  spotted,  as  they  decay.  Flowers  purple  (two  on  a 
hairy  peduncle  or  stem,)  with  five  ovate  petals. — Common 
in  somewhat  moist  soils,  about  fences,  and  the  edges  of 
woods. — May,  June. 
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Gerardia. 

By  far  the  best  way  of  propagating-  our  gerardias,  is  said 
to  be  from  the  seeds  sown  in  autumn.  The  flowers  of  tliis 
genus  are  shaped  much  like  those  of  foxglove,  and  grow  in 
abundance  near  Mount  Auburn. 

Gerardia  fldva  Yellow  Gerardia,  or  False  Foxglove.  This 
species,  and  the  two  next,  are  some  of  the  most  showy  of 
our  wild  wood  flowers.  Stem  hairy,  about  two  feet  high, 
with  few,  if  any  branches.  Leaves  dark,  rusty  green  ;  up- 
per ones  lance-formed,  blunt-pointed,  with  or  without  serra- 
tures  or  notches  ;  but  the  lower  leaves  are  often  pinnatified 
or  cut-winged,  or  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  white-oak  leaf. 
Flowers  large  (for  the  genus),  bright  yellow,  rather  trumpet- 
shaped,  opposite,  on  a  few  flowered,  terminal  spike. — Woods. 
— August. 

Gerardia  glauca^  or  Gerardia  qucrcifblia  Fall  or  Glaucous 
Gerardia.  A  taller,  if  not  "  handsomer"  plant  than  the  last, 
which  it  resembles,  especially  in  the  form  and  color  of  its 
flowers.  Stem  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  panicle-like, 
or  divided  and  subdivided,  more  or  less  purple,  covered  with 
a  glaucous  powder.  Leaves  petioled  or  stemmed,  and  of  a 
lighter  green  (especially  on  the  under  side)  than  those  of 
the  Gerardia  flava ;  likewise,  more  pinnatified,  or  more 
deeply  and  finely  cut,  than  those  of  the  G.  flava,  which 
blossoms  earlier.     Flowers  yellow. — Woods. — August. 

Gerardia  pediculdria  Bushy  Gerardia.  Has  a  considera- 
ble family  likeness  to  the  Gerardia  quercifolia,  especially  in 
its  flowers  ;  but  is  much  more  bushy.  About  two  feet  high, 
much  branched,  or  brachiate-panicled.  Leaves  oblong, 
doubly  serrate.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  and  very  elegant  in 
their  structure.  This  species  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
others,  by  the  five  remarkable  spreading  notched  leaves, 
which  are  on  the  top  of  the  calyx,  and  are  complete  minia- 
tures (both  in  shape  and  color)  of  the  proper  leaves  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant.  Blossons  later  than  Gerardia  glau- 
ca. — Woods. — August. 

Geum. 
Giwn  rivdle  Water  Avens.  A  fine  plant,  conspicuous  in 
meadows  for  its  high,  nodding,  dark-colored  flowers.  Stem 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  round,  erect,  drooping  at  top. 
Root  leaves  interruptedly  pinnate  (as  in  the  compound  leaf 
of  the  potato),  the  tip  leafet  being  lobed  or  parted,  and  the 
whole  serrate  and  hairy.  Flowers  terminal,  two  or  three 
being  on  the  end  of  a  stalk  ;  with  a  ten-leaved  calyx,  reddish 
brown  (or  chockolate  color),  closed  with  five  petals,  erect, 
heart-shaped,  hardly  rising  above  the  calyx,  and  variegated 
with  yellow  and  purple. — Meadows. — May,  June. 
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Hedysarum. 

Of  this  we  have  many  species,  of  which,  probably,  not 
more  than  one  or  two  are  worth  cultivating  for  their  flowers. 

Hedysarum  canadense  Bush  Trefoil.  A  tall,  handsome 
species,  blossoming  before  any  of  the  other  species  in  this 
region.  Stem  about  three  feet  high,  smooth,  striate  or 
marked  with  lines.  Leaves  ternate,or  in  threes  (like  clover), 
three  inches  long,  oblong — lanceolate  ;  stipules  (or  appen- 
dages to  the  leaves,  at  the  feet  of  their  stems),  thread-shaped. 
Flowers  on  racemes  (or  branchlets  at  the  top  of  the  stem), 
and  from  the  shoulders  of  the  leaves  ;  the  whole  forming  a 
kind  of  loose  and  somewhat  drooping,  spiky  cluster.  Blos- 
soms papilionaceous  or  pea-blossom  shaped,  nearly  pink, 
becoming  bluish  as  they  decay.  Pods  flat,  hairy,  in  four  or 
five  one-seeded,  obtusely  triangular  joints. — Woods,  near 
Mount  Auburn,  &c. — July. 

Helianthus. 

Our  wild  plants  of  this  genus  are  miniature  sunflowers. 

Helianthus  decapetahis.  From  three  to  five  feet  high.  Leaves 
ovate,  with  a  long  drawn,  sharp  point,  rough,  three-nerved, 
with  teeth  (or  rather  serratures),  "  few  and  far  between." 
Flowers  large  (for  the  wild  genus),  yellow,  with  from  ten 
to  twelve  rays  ;  scales  of  the  calyx  lance-formed,  nearly 
€qual  to  each  other,  ciliate  or  fringed  with  parallel  hairs. — 
Rocky  woods,  Newton. — August. 

Helianthus  divaricdtus  Small,  rough  Sunflower,  alias  Wid- 
ow's Rub.  Stem  erect,  round,  smooth,  generally  colored 
with  glaucus  powder.  Leaves  opposite,  sessile  or  stemless, 
narrow,  egg-shaped,  rounded  at  base,  slightly  serrate,  three- 
nerved,  and  tapering  to  a  long  point.  The  leaves  are  ex- 
tensively rough  ;  for  which  reason  they  are  said  to  be  some- 
times used  by  ladies  to  rub  their  cheeks.  Flowers  yellow, 
few  in  number  in  the  wild  plant,  but  numerous  in  the  culti- 
vated one.  Branches  of  the  panicle,  either  forked  or  three- 
parted. — Woods  and  thickets. — August,  September. 

Helianthus  multijlbrus.  Leaves  triply-nerved,  rough;  lower 
ones  scardate  (or  heart-formed,  with  the  stem  in  the  hollow), 
upper  ones  ovate.  Flowers  many,  yellow,  with  very  numer- 
ous rays,  and  rough  stems. — Rocky  woods,  west  part  of 
Newton. — August,  September. 

Hepatica. 
Hepatica  triloba  Early  Anemone.  This  lovely,  delicate 
little  plant  is  one  of  the  earliest  visiters  in  the  spring.  It 
flowers  in  sunny  spots,  before  the  snow  has  left  the  ground. 
Leaves  shining,  of  a  peculiar,  dark  green  ;  liver-shaped,  or 
heart-shaped  at  base,   and  parted  into  three,  rarely  five 
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entire  lobes.  Flowers  lig-ht  blue,  or  purplish  light  blue,  and 
sometimes  white,  and  having  oblong,  obtuse  petals,  and 
three  broad,  ovate,  obtuse  calyx  leaves.  The  flowers  ap- 
pear on  very  delicate,  downy  stems  or  scapes,  before  the 
new  leaves  are  seen,  and  while  some  of  the  old  leaves,  on 
long,  brown,  supple  stems,  remain  green. — A  variety,  obtusa 
(at  Mount  Auburn,  &c.),  has  the  loljes  of  the  leaves  obtuse  ; 
another  variety,  acuta  (growing  on  movnitains),  has  the  lobes 
of  the  leaves  acute. — Woods. — April,  May. 

Hibiscus. 

Hibiscus  palustris    Marsh  Hibiscus.     A  superb  plant,   (four 

or  five  feet  high),  which  at  first  sight  might  be  mistaken  for 

a  hollyhock.     Leaves  ovate,  somewhat  three-lobed,  green 

above,  whitish  and  soft,  with  down  underneath  ;  obtusely 

serrate,  with  a  long,  sharp  point.     Flowers  entirely  "  red  " 

or  pink,  with  axillary  stems,  longer  than  the  stems  of  the 

leaves. — Sides  of  Charles  river,  near  the  Waltham  factories. 

—August.  Yours 

lours,  J,    g    Kenrick. 

Watertoivn,  Sept.  9//i,  1835. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VI.  JVotices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the  London 
Floricidtural  and  Botanical  Magazines  ;  with  some  Account  of  those 
which  it  wotdd  be  desirable  to  introdiice  into  our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers,  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  John 
Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  motlily  numbers,  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous  Plants. 

ni.     Ranunculdcea. 

RANUNCULUS. 

Two  beautiful  ranunculuses  are  figured  in  the  Floricul- 
tural  Cabinet  for  June  ;  they  are  Tyso's  Othello  and  Water- 
stone's  Maculata  Suprema.  The  former  was  first  exhibited 
in  1830,  when  it  took  a  premium  prize,  and  the  root  sold  at 
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five  guineas.  The  former  is  elegant,  and  the  petals  arranged 
witli  great  symmetry  ;  the  color  very  dark,  approaching  to 
black.  The  latter  is  a  white  ground,  with  faint,  very  regu- 
lar stripes  of  purple,  down  the  centre  of  each  petal. 

XLVI.     Cacti. 

ECHINOCACTUS. 

Eyriesii  Linill.  Sweet-scented  Spiny  Cartiis.  A  green-house  plant ;  flowering  in  January; 
color  of  the  tlowers  white;  a  native  oflMexieo.     Bot.  Wag.,  t.  3411. 

A  beautiful  species  "  no  less  remarkable  for  the  great 
size  of  its  flower,  than  for  its  delicious  fragrance."  Like 
the  Cereus  [Cactus]  grandiflorus,  its  splendid  flowers  open 
only  at  night.  The  stem  is  subglobose,  depressed  with 
twelve  or  fourteen  angles.  Introduced  to  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society  some  years  since.     {Bot.  Mag..,  June.) 

LXXVIL      Leguminosce. 

PSORALIA. 

HiacrostAchya  Lindl.  Long-spiked  Psoralia.  A  fine  hardy  perennial,  growing  two  feet  high  ; 
flowers  purple,  appearing  in  .lulv  ;  propagated  by  seed  and  division  of  the  roots  ;  a  native 
of  California.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1769. 

A  very  beautiful  plant  of  the  Leguminosse,  obtained  from 
California  through  Mr.  Douglas;  it  is  easily  increased  by 
seeds,  and  will  undoubtedly  soon  become  more  extensively 
disseminated.  The  flowers  appear  in  dense  spikes,  on  ax- 
illary peduncles,  of  a  lively  purple  color  ;  leaves  ternate. 
Drawn  from  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety at  Chiswick.     [Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

Kennedia  coccinea  var.  elegans,  is  figured  in  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany  for  June.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and 
"  well  suited  for  climbing  up  a  pillar  in  a  conservatory," 
where  it  will  bloom  in  great  perfection  ;  grows  freely  in 
sand,  loam  and  peat. 

CXVI.     Rutdcece. 

BAROSMA. 

crenuIAta  IVilld.  Crennlated  Diosma,  or  Bucku.  A  green-house  shrub,  two  feet  high  -,  Jlowers 
blush  color;  propagated  with  difficulty  by  cuttings;  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3413. 

This  "  really  a  handsome"  species  is  an  old  inhabitant  of 
English  collections,  and  has  been  known  under  several  dif- 
ferent names.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  some  of  the  species  of 
Diosma,  to  which  genus  it  has  been  referred,  if,  indeed,  it 
is  not  in  reality  one.  Linnseas  describes  one  as  D.  crenu- 
lata,  which  Dr.  Hooker  thinks,  from  the  description,  must 
be  the  same,  and  states  his  preference  to  the  name.  It  is 
possessed  of  valuable  properties  as  an  internal  medicine, 
and  is  the  Bucku  of  the  Pharmacopa3as.  Branches  numer- 
ous, twiggy  ;  leaves  oval-lanceolate,  on  very  short  petioles  ; 
buds  purple,  before  expanding.     (Bot.  Mag.,  June.) 

CXXII.      Geranidceoi. 
In  the  Floricultural   Cabinet  for  June,  six  new  kinds  of 
geraniums  are  figured  ;  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  beau- 
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tiful ;  they  were  taken  from  flowers  furnished  by  Dennis  & 
Co.  of  Chelsea,  who  have  a  superb  collection  ;  the  names  are 
Rosa  Munda,  Magnum  Bonum,  Dennis's  Queen  Adelaide, 
Bancho,  Habranthum,  Smut,  and  are  priced  for  1835  at  10s., 
5s.  6(1.,  20s.,  3s.  Grf.,  2s.  6d. 

J.  D.,  in  the  Gardener's  Mag-azine,  states  that  tlie  follow- 
ing-, also  in  flower  at  the  same  place,  are  some  of  the  most 
select  and  splendid  for  this  season: — "  Dennis's  Perfection 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  These  two  exquisite  varieties 
are  rather  in  one  mode  as  to  foliage,  umbels  of  flowers,  and 
shape  of  blossom,  which  is  bell-shaped  ;  the  petals  touching, 
so  as  to  leave  little  or  no  vacancy  between  them  :  some  have 
compared  the  flowers  to  those  of  an  auricula,  and  the  umbel 
to  a  truss  of  them. — Lord  Denman  :  rich  dark  crimson,  with 
large  blackish  spots. — Hericartidnum  :  somewhat  the  color 
of  the  last,  with  larger  flowers  ;  the  spots  on  the  upper  pe- 
tals not  so  large. — Augustissimum  superbum  :  a  new  variety 
from  France. — Adelina  :  bright  rosy  red  ;  blooms  very  abun- 
dantly ;  habit  graceful. — Belvidere  :  a  fine  bright  red,  with 
peculiarly  bright  crimson  spots. — Banquo:  fine  red,  with  large 
very  dark  spots. — Amelia  :  a  light  pink,  with  rose-colored 
spots  ;  flowers  very  large. — Rosinante  :  a  full-colored  rose, 
with  crimson-veined  spots. — New  Duchess  of  Clarence  :  the 
delicacy  of  the  white  of  the  petals,  and  the  crimson  of  the 
spots,  in  contrast,  render  this  a  very  pleasing  variety. — Me- 
dea, a  pale  rose  with  large  spots. — Habranthum,  abounding 
in  its  magnificent  blossoms. — Welijiednum :  this  is  called  a 
crimson  purple,  and  has  a  robust  habit. — Fulminans  :  dark 
red ;  flov/ers  large  and  numerous. — Black  Prince  :  crimson 
purple,  with  very  dark  spots;  lower  petals  narrow. — Statira, 
Captain  Cook,  Margaretta,  Incarnatum,  and  Don  Quixote." 
CXXX.      Violdceoi. 

In  the  Cabinet  is  figured  two  fine  specimens  of  the  Viola 
or  Pansy,  named  Rollinson's  Princess  Victoria  and  Mars- 
den's  King  William  ;  they  are  very  fine  ;  the  two  upper  pe- 
tals of  the  former  are  of  a  very  dark  color,  nearly  black  ;  the 
three  lower  ones  yellow,  margined  with  sky  blue  ;  the  pen- 
ciling extends  some  distance  into  the  petals  ;  it  is  considered 
equal  to  any  yet  produced  ;  the  latter  is  not  much  hand- 
somer than  many  we  have  seen.  The  following  remarks  are 
appended  to  the  figures  : — "  Transplanting  is  only  to  be 
safely  practised  twice  in  the  year,  particularly  in  such  sea- 
sons as  the  last,  namely,  towards  the  end  of  April  and  the 
end  of  September.  Many  fine  seedlings  were  totally  lost 
last  year  by  selecting  and  removing  them  from  the  seed-bed 
in  the  summer  :  the  safer  plan  is  to  let  tbem  remain  where 
they  are  till  they  have  formed  strong  plants,  and  then  to 
separate  the  roots  at  either  of  the  times  mentioned  ;  the 
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indifferent  ones  may  be  removed,  but  certainly  not  the  best. 
Propagation  by  layers  or  pipings  is  best  done  about  the  last 
week  in  May,  or  early  in  June;  to  be  resumed  in  September, 
when  the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun  is  on  the  decline;  for  it 
is  almost  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  either  to  pipe  or  lay 
between  those  two  dates,  after  the  flower-stems  have  become 
elongated,  dry,  and  hollow." 

Dycotyledonous,  Monopetalous  Plants. 
CLXX.     Ericdcem. 

RHODODENDRON. 

A  new  variety  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany 
for  June,  which  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the 
exotic  nursery,  King's  road,  Chelsea,  who  now  possesses  the 
only  plants.  It  was  produced  from  the  seed  of  the  true  R. 
arboreum,  and  is  considered  a  singular  deviation  from  the 
original  color  of  the  species.  It  is  almost  white,  with  the 
exception  of  the  penciling  of  the  inner  base  of  the  petals, 
which  is  of  a  rosy  red;  the  edges  are  also  fringed:  it  is  a 
grand  addition  to  this  magnificent  genus.  It  is  named  R. 
arborea  fimbriata. 

CLXXIV.     Campanulacem. 

CAMPANULA. 

garganica  Alph.  The  harebell  of  St.  Aiigelo.  A  green-house  plant,  of  low  ranibling  growth  ; 
flowering  in  July;  color  purplish  blue;  propagated  by  seeds  and  division  of  tlie  roots;  a  na- 
tive of  Italy.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1763. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  species,  and  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  genus.  It  is  a  perennial,  growing  "  wild  on  Mount 
Gargano,  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Monastery,  and  near 
St.  Angelo."  It  will  not  stand  the  winter  of  the  English 
climate,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  and  humid  atmosphere: 
it  may,  however,  live  through  ours.  The  flowers  are  axil- 
lary, on  long  racemes;  corolla  deeply  five  cleft,  pale  blue 
inside,  and  light  purple  outside;  leaves  reniform.  It  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Marryatt  at  Wimble- 
ton,  in  July,  1834.     {Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

CLXXXVI.     Compos'itce. 

CRASPEDIA  (from  fnig^e,  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  appearance  of  the  pappus), 
macrocephala   Hooker.    Large-headed  Craspedia.     A  perennial  frame  plant,  growing  about 
eighteen  inches  high;  flowers  white ;  propagated  by  seeds  ;  a  native  of  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3415. 

A  "  very  interesting  plant,"  raised  from  seeds,  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis of  Gla'zenwood.  The  foliage  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  Ammobium  alatum,  "but  of  a  more  bluish  green, 
and  the  smell  of  the  flowers  resemble  that  of  honey-comb  or 
of  the  Buddlea  globosa."  Leaves  oblong,  alternate,  short  on 
the  stem,  but  large  near  the  roots.  Stem  terminated  by  a 
large  head  of  flowers.  The  seeds  were  collected  "  by  Mr. 
William  Davidson,  the  curator  of  the  Hobart-town  Botanic 
Garden,  on  Mount  Wellington,  at  an  elevation  of  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."     {Bot.  Mag.,  June.) 
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CLXXXIX.     RubidcecB. 

RANDIA    (named  after  Isaac  Rand,  nil  English  apothecary). 

Bowicilna  Jl/an  Cii  nil  in, ah  am,  Mr.  Bowiu's  Raiidia.  A  slender  stove  shrub;  flowers  yellowish 
white;  propagated  by  cuttings;  a  native  of  Brazil.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3409. 

"A  handsome  stove  plant,"  similar  in  the  appearance  of 
the  flowers  to  the  Gardenia  florida,  but  with  a  very  long- 
tubulous  corolla.  The  genus  is  doubtful,  as  Dr.  Hooker  had. 
not  the  means  of  examining  the  fruit.  The  leaves  opposite, 
oblong,  waved,  on  short  footstalks,  glaucous  green  beneath, 
except  on  the  midrib.  Flowers  axillary  by  the  branches, 
striking  out  immediately  beneath.  Discovered  in  1815,  in 
Brazil,  by  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Bowie.  The  drawing 
was  taken  from  the  Royal  gardens  at  Kew.  {Bot.  Mag.., 
June.) 

CCYII.     Primuldcece. 

PRIMULA. 

palinuri  Jacg.  Palinurian  Primrose ;  a  green-house  perennial,  growing  about  a  foot  high  ; 
llowers  yellow,  appearing  in  March ;  propagated  by  seeds;  a  native  of  Italy.  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
341-1. 

This  is  an  elegant  species  of  the  Primula;  the  foliage  is 
very  large,  and  ^  has  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
a  luxuriant  plant  of  Sempervivum  arboreum."  "This  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  bright  yellow  corollas,  almost 
pure  white,  mealy  calyces,  pedicel,  and  involucre,  and  the 
season  of  its  blossoming  (March)  render  it  a  most  desirable 
acquisition."  The  fragrance  is  similar  to  the  cowslip,  but 
much  more  powerful.  The  leaves  are  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  length,  obovate,  of  a  pale  green  color.  A  native  of  Palinuri, 
near  Salerno,  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  {Bot.  Mag.,  June.) 

CCIX.      Gesnerece. 

GESNERA. 

allagophylla  De  Martins.  Shifting-leaved  Gesnera.  A  stove  plant,  growing  a  foot  or  more 
in  height ;  flower  orange  yellow  ;  appearing  in  summer;  propagated  like  the  other  species ; 
a  native  of  Brazil.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1767. 

Another  beautiful  stove  plant,  and  "  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  showy  and  easily  cultivable  genus  to  which  it  belongs." 
The  stem  is  erect  and  hairy  ;  leaves  in  threes,  opposite,  sub- 
sessile,  oblong  ;  flowers  in  a  long  terminal  spike,  sessile, 
hairy,  with  a  short  tube.  Dr.  Lindley  is  not  certain  that  he 
has  referred  it  to  the  right  species  ;  if  so,  it  is  "a  native  of 
the  auriferous  plains  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  the  mines, 
in  various  places,  especially  about  villa  Rica,  the  town  of 
S.  Joao  d'El  Rey,  in  the  Serras  da  Pires,  and  da  Piedade, 
and  elsewhere."  The  drawing  was  made  in  the  garden  of 
the  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom.     {Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

CCXI.      Scropliularinece. 

PENTSTEMON. 
staticifolius  Lindl.    Sea  Lavender-leaved  Pentstemon.      A  hardy  perennial  plant,  growing 
about  a  foot  high  ;  color  of  the  flowers  a  bluish  lilac ;  appearing  in  summer ;  a  native   of 
California.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1770. 

"  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  P.  difi"usus  (fig.  in  the  Regis- 
ter, t.  1132),  from  which  it  differs  in  its  much  larger  and 
more  lilac  flowers,  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  and  in  those 
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next  the  root  being-  perfectly  entire."  A  beautiful  and  desi- 
rable species,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  plate. 
The  flowers  are  nearly  sessile,  in  cymes  or  whorls  of  about 
twelve  each.  It  is  yet  "  extremely  rare."  The  drawing 
was  made  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in 
June,  1834.  Discovered  in  California  by  the  late  Mr. 
Douglas.     (Bot.  Res;.^  June.) 

Appended  to  this  is  a  revision  of  the  whole  of  the  genera 
of  the  natural  order  Scrophularinece.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  learned  author  of  the  Species  Labatiaruni,  George  Ben- 
tham,  Esq. 

ccxx. 

VERBENA 

miiltifitla  I'or.  contracta  Lindl.    Dwarf  purple  Vervain.      A  hardy  perennial  plant;  of  very 
low  rambling  growth;  flowers  purple,  appearing  all  summer.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1766. 

V.  multifida,  which  has  flowered  in  the  gardens  in  this 
vicinity,  is  "  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  plants  on  the  Alps 
of  Chili  and  Mendoza,  growing,  according  to  Dr.  Gillies,  to 
the  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."  It  is 
the  V.  erinoides  of  WiUdenow.  V.  multifida  var.  contracta 
now  figured,  "  is  a  dwarfer  and  more  short-jointed  kind,  and 
grows  into  a  very  dense  patch  which  has  but  little  disposi- 
tion to  extend  itself."  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  little 
plant.  Drawn  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 


Art.  VII.      Calls  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Residence  of  S.  Downer,  Esq.,  Dorchester. — Sept.  4th.  We  here  found 
a  large  variety  of  new  and  choice  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  particularly  pears, 
in  full  bearing.  Mr.  Downer  is  already  well  known  to  the  public  as  one 
of  the  most  zealous  cultivators  of  new  sorts  of  pears,  and  more  especially 
so,  as  being  the  first  person  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  amateurs  and 
nurserymen,  many  native  kinds  which  have  since  become  generally  and 
extensively  grown  in  gardens  throughout  this  vicinity.  To  our  readers 
we  have  no  doubt  his  labors  are  fully  appreciated  in  his  excellent  com- 
munication in  the  commencement  of  our  Magazine  (81).  Ever  since 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Mr. 
Downer  has  been  much  interested  in  its  future  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness ;  and  has  been  among  the  first  to  promote  its  advancement  in  re- 
gard to  a  knowledge  of  the  different  varieties  of  fruits  in  cultivation. 

In  the  garden  are  upwards  of  twenty  varieties  of  pears,  native  and 
foreign,  which  will  perfect  fine  ripe  specimens  of  fruit  this  season,  and 
some  of  which  have  never  yet  been  known  here,  except  by  the  descriptions 
and  figures  given  in  the  Pomological  Magazine  and  other  works.  We 
may  therefore  anticipate,  that  the  oppoi'tunity  is  at  hand  when  the  cor- 
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rect  names  of  several  kinds  which  have  heretofore  been  cultivated  in 
ditierent  gardens  under  synonymous  terms,  will  be  fully  ascertained  and 
establisheil.  There  yet  exists  much  confusion  in  the;  nonuMiclature  of 
fruits,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  tliat  it  should  be  lessened  as  si)cedily 
as  possible.  Nothing  could  better  convince  one  of  this,  than  the  fact, 
that  some  of  the  trees  on  Mr.  Downer's  place  have  been  re-grafted  two 
or  three  times.  Scions  were  collected  from  reported  good  kinds  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  when  they  came  into  bearing,  the  fruit 
was  found  to  be  worthless  ;  these  stocks  were  regrafted  again,  and  in 
many  cases  a  third  time,  and  still  the  fruit  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The 
practice  of  cutting  scions  from  trees  that  have  not  produced  fruit,  and 
the  want  of  attention  in  labelling  these  when  put  into  the  stocks,  has 
been  partly  the  cause  of  this  ;  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be  con- 
considered  a  subject  of  too  much  importance  not  to  receive  the  particular 
care  of  gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

Of  the  native  kinds  we  noticed  in  bearing,  were  the  Seckel,  Bleeker's 
Meadow,  Heathcot,  Minot,  Andrews,  Gushing,  Lewis,  Fulton,  &c. 
Among  the  foreign  varieties,  the  Passe  Colniar,  Beurre  Diel,  d'Arembe- 
ry,  Beurre  Ranee,  Urbaniste,  Marie  Louise,  Capiaumont,  Bczy  Vaet, 
Beurre  automne.  Saint  Gliislain,  Lowell,  &c.  The  Dix  pear  has  not 
yet  produced  fruit  on  any  of  the  scions  which  have  been  taken  from  the 
original  tree,  except  on  one  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  Roxbury, 
where  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Downer  there  are  three  pears  growing, 
of  line  appearance.  The  Gushing  pear  is  a  fine  variety,  nearly  equal 
to  any  of  the  season,  and  a  jirofuse  bearer:  this  and  the  Saint  Ghislain 
are  two  valuable  kinds.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  several  of  the  fruits 
on  the  tree  of  the  Bezy  Vaet  to  discover  symptoms  of  cracking,  similar 
to  the  St.  Michael.  The  Lowell  pear,  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Knight, 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  the  trees  of  which  were 
transmitted  to  him,  and  the  scions  subsequently  distributed  in  this  coun- 
try, is  bearing  on  Mr.  Downer's  place  ;  the  tree  is  very  full,  and  the 
fruit  cracks  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last  mentioned  kind  ;  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  a  permanent  character.  It  must  certainly  be  a  fine  fruit,  for 
Mr.  Knight  would  not  have  selected  such  a  name  to  perpetuate  an  infe- 
rior one.  The  Urbaniste,  of  which  there  are  several  trees,  look  fair 
and  beautiful,  and  promise  to  become  a  most  valuable  kind.  Mr. 
Downer's  trees  are  mostly  old  ones  engrafted  ;  and  are  nearly  all  in 
bearing.  The  situation  of  his  garden  is  high,  and  the  soil  a  strong  rich 
loam  ;  some  of  them  are  almost  breaking  down  with  the  weight  of 
fruit.  We  observed  several  fine  trees  of  the  Downer  cherry  :  this  is  a 
fine  kind,  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  Before  the  return  of  another 
season,  we  hope  Mr.  Downer  will  furnish  us  with  more  information  re- 
specting some  other  pears. 

Residence  of  Wm.  Oliver,  Esq. — The  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  this 
garden  is  very  good.  Mr.  Oliver  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  hor- 
ticulture, and  having  the  advantage  of  a  good  situation,  has  some  fine 
specimens  of severalkinds  of  fruit,  particularly  of  pears.  We  noticed 
the  Brocas  Bergamot,  Saint  Ghislain,  &lc.,  in  addition  to  others  we  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  names  :  we  here  saw  several  vines 
of  the  Sweet  Water  grape,  with  good  crops  of  fruit,  which  generally 
were  but  lightly  touched  with  the  mildew  ;  on  one  or  two  of  the  vines 
the  fruit  was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  but  on  the  others  extremely  fair, 
though  the  vines  were  trained  ui)on  a  parallel  trellis,  with  the  former  at 
the  distance  of  but  a  iew  feet.  They  were  all  frequently  syringed  with 
lime-water ;  Isabellas  had  began  to  acquire  their  color,  in  the  same 
situation. 

Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge. — Sept.  1th.  We  never  enter  this  beauti- 
ful spot  without  being  struck  by  the  elegance  of  its  natural  grandeur  and 
beauty.    We  had  not  the  opportunity  to  walk  through  the  whole  ground. 
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and  therefore  confine  our  remarks  to  the  garden  apartment.  The  whole 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  our  excellent  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Russell,  who,  though  almost  constantly  eniployed  in  the  concerns  of  the 
cemetery,  has,  by  his  devotion  to  floriculture,  found  time  to  enrich  the  gar- 
den with  a  showy  collection  of  annual  flowers;  the  effect  of  these  around 
Forest  Pond  is  highly  striking  to  persons  as  they  enter  the  place,  and 
contrasts  finely  with  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  hemlocks,  sjiruces, 
firs,  white  pines,  and  other  evergreens,  which  line  the  main  entrance 
for  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  In  the  garden  is  a  profusion  of  that 
showiest  and  sweetest  ornamental  annual  flower, — the  Petiinia  nyctagini- 
flora  ;  splendid  balsams  of  the  spotted,  strijied,  and  self-colored  kinds  ; 
mignonette,  stocks,  globe  amaranthus,  &c.,  patches  of  in  great  abun- 
dance. Around  Garden  Pond,  Mr.  Russell  has  planted  a  large  number 
of  dahlias  of  the  more  common  varieties,  which  are  now  flowering; 
they  are  trained  to  arched  birch  sticks,  which  are  thatched  together,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  hedge,  and  effectually  ])rotecting  them  from  the  wind. 
In  another  part  of  the  garden,  Mr.  Russell  has  a  large  bed  of  seedling 
dahlias  ;  ilew  of  them  have  as  yet  flowered;  if  the  frosts  hold  off"  until 
late  in  the  season,  a  larger  part  of  them  will  show  blossoms  ;  two  or 
three  we  noticed,- which  were  very  double,  and  of  fine  colors.  The  col- 
lection of  double  asters  is  very  good,  and  placed  as  they  are  in  the  large 
beds  by  themselves,  they  make  a  magnificent  display  :  the  variety  of 
colors  is  not  so  numerous  as  in  some  collections,  being  mostly  reds. 
Some  few  weeks  since,  we  saw  in  flower  at  this  place  four  or  five  species 
of  Aselepias,  among  which  was  purpurascens  tuberosa,  piilchra,  phylo- 
laccoides,  &c.;  the  specimens  were  very  fine;  this  singular  genus  should 
be  more  valued  by  gardenei's.  Mr.  Russell  has  displayed  much  taste  in 
the  manner  of  decorating  many  cemetery  lots  in  a  neat  simple  style, 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  place,  and  for  which  he  deserves  much 
credit. 

Belmont  Place,  Watertown,  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq, — Sept.  1th.  Im- 
provements are  continually  going  on  here,  which  will  make  this  fine 
residence  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  country.  The  garden  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Haggerston,  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  neatness  and  high 
keeping.  The  green-house,  stoves  and  forcing  houses,  are  also  kept 
in  fine  order.  Since  our  remarks  ({).  68),  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  this  department  ;  the  graperies  which  were  then  unplanted,  are  now 
filled  with  the  wood  of  the  vines,  which  have  made  a  very  vigorous 
growth,  and  is  ripening  well.  Two  houses  for  peaches,  &c.,  have  since 
been  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  the  garden,  and  the  young  trees  are 
planted  out.  In  the  green-house  are  several  fine  plants  in  bloom  : 
Alstroerneria  salsilla  was  just  opening  several  buds  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  spe- 
cies ;  the  beauty  of  this  genus  is  not  sufficiently  known  by  most  lovers 
of  plants  to  be  fully  appreciated  ;  to  us  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
the  Amaryllidese  ;  in  this  same  family,  Amaryllis  belladonna,  of  which 
there  were  several  plants,  was  displaying  its  umbels  of  delicate  rosy 
pink  flowers.  Ixora  crocata,  an  elegant  -species,  not  so  common  as  I. 
coccinea,  Avas  covered  with  its  cymes  of  dull  red  blossoms  ;  Rochea  ful- 
cata  and  Cerbera  theveta,  Mr.  Haggerston  stated  to  us  had  been  finely 
in  flower  ;  the  latter  a  most  desirable  addition  to  choice  collections  ;  it 
belongs  to  the  Apocineas.  In  the  stoves,  the  first  thing  we  noticed  was 
a  grand  specimen  of  that  magnificent  bulb,  the  Crinum  amabile  ;  we 
counted  in  one  umbel,  upwards  often  of  its  lovely  blossoms  then  in  per- 
fection; the  whole  number  which  had  opened,  including  these,  was 
thirty-two.  Hibiscus  insignis,  the  same  species  mentioned  in  our  last 
as  flowering  at  Mr.  Lowell's,  is  here  trained  to  the  back  wall  of  the 
stove,  and  has  produced  numerous  ])anicles  of  its  rich  flowers;  Hibiscus 
rosa  sinensis,  three  double  varieties,  of,  are  elegant,  with  their  large 
scarlet,  red  and  yellow  blossoms  ;  Combretum  purpureum,  a  most  gor- 
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geous  stove  climber,  is  here  flowering,  we  suspect,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  :  its  dense  racemes  of  carmine-colored  blossoms,  have  a 
splendid  and  imposing  appearance.  There  is  a  large  i)lant  of  Crinum 
augiista,  but  it  does  not  yet  show  any  signs  of  flowering.  In  the  pit  in 
the  stove  are  several  kinds  of  pino-apjih-  plants,  which  are  growing  vigo- 
rously ;  among  others  are  the  Black  .Jamaica,  Ripley,  and  Antigua. 
Nympha^a  j)igmea,  c;i3rulea,  and  lotus,  those  beautiful  aquatics,  Mr. 
Haggerston  showed  us  several  plants  of  ;  they  should  be  grown  in  every 
good  collection  ;  we  have  often  been  surprised  that  the  water  lilies,  so 
charmingly  beautiful  and  fragrant,  have  not  been  more  valued  and 
cultivated.  ' 

In  the  garden,  the  sorts  of  annuals  generally  cultivated,  are  blooming 
strong  and  profusely.  Of  those  new  we  noticed  Nigella  hispanica,  a 
much  prettier  species  than  the  old  damascena  ;  several  plants  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Cosmea,  said  to  rival  the  dahlia  in  splendor,  we  here  observed 
growing  with  great  vigor,  but  they  will  not  j)robably  flower  before  the 
aj)proach  of  frost.  We  never  were  so  much  struck  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Verbena  chama^drifolia  as  at  this  place  ;  there  are  two  patches  of 
it,  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  conservatory,  about  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  its  dazzling  blossoms  were  so  numerous  as  almost  to  cause 
pain  to  the  eyes  to  look  upon  them.  In  the  border,  in  front  of  the  range 
of  houses,  are  several  plants  of  the  Canna  speciosa,  ten  feet  in  height, 
with  countless  spikes  of  flowers.  The  dahlias  are  now  flowering  ex- 
tremely well;  there  is  also  a  profuse  display  of  superb  double  China  as- 
ters, of  various  shades  of  color.  The  dahlia,  since  the  latter  have  been 
so  improved,  has  a  strong  rival  ;  and  if  the  ease  with  which  the  asters 
are  flowered  is  taken  into  consideration,  we  are  not  certain  but  they  are 
the  preferable  of  the  two.  Gilia  coronopifolia  (p.  225)  was  flowering 
finely:  the  centre  spike  being  upwards  of  five  feet  high  ;  we  have 
also  lately  seen  it  at  some  other  places  in  great  splendor.  Lophospermum 
erubescens,  Cobtea  scandens,  Thunbergia  alata,  and  Calampelis  scaber, 
those  favorite  climbers  of  ours,  wei'e  covered  with  their  charmingly  beau- 
tiful flowers;  the  Cobfea,  running  many  feet  over  the  trellises  on  the 
garden  walls. 

In  the  forcing  grounds  we  saw  several  fine  kinds  of  melons;  among 
others,  the  scarlet  fleshed  rock,  silver  rock,  green  fleshed,  &c.,  the 
seeds  of  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  Mr.  Haggerston,  being 
part  of  several  kinds  we  imported  the  past  spring;  they  have  proved 
very  valuable  additions  to  our  limited  number  fine  ones.  Several  hun- 
dred pots  of  Keen's  seedling  strawberries  have  been  prepared  for  forcing. 
The  whole  range  of  pits  will  be  filled  with  various  vegetables  and  vines, 
for  early  forcing. 

Oakley  Place —  Wm.  Pratt,  Esq. — We  here  also  found  the  garden,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  McLennan,  kept  in  a  neat  state,  and  the  plants  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  dahlias  have  flowered  well,  and  now  presented  a 
fine  display:  that  fine  old  variety,  the  Countess  of  Liverpool,  profusely 
in  bloom,  still  retains  its  preeminence  among  the  scarlets,  both  in  form 
and  color.  The  double  asters  were  also  beautiful.  Bignonia  grandiflora 
has  flowered  superbly  here  every  season  for  several  years.  The  plant 
is  protected  during  winter  by  a  covering  of  dry  leaves,  hay  or  straw. 
Maurandia  Barclayana  covered  with  its  dark  purplish  blue  flowers. 
Several  plants  of  the  common  tea  rose,  which  have  stood  in  the  border 
three  or  four  years,  with  only  a  little  protection  during  winter,  have 
made  strong  shoots,  and  were  full  of  buds  and  blossoms;  they  may  be 
thus  easily  grown,  and  the  flowers  are  finer  than  when  the  roots  are  con- 
fined to  pots. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  X.  Z  Z 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener'' s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvements.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.  S., 
H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  8vo.,  Is.  6f/.  each.  No. 
LXIII  and  LXIV,  for  June  and  July. 

The  first  article  in  the  June  number  is  a  continuation  of 
Mr.  Maddison's  "  observations  on  the  gardening  of  Belgium." 
They  are  principally  confined  to  the  amateur  gardeners  in 
and  around  Ghent.  The  most  celebrated,  particularly  in 
stove  plants,  is  M.  Mechelynk,  the  following  account  of  which 
we  extract: 

"  His  hot-house,  like  all  the  others  in  Belgium,  is  heavy,  and  has  large 
panes  of  glass:  but  his  tan  bed,  which  is  edged  all  round  with  a  broad 
kerb  of  granite,  is  the  very  pattern  of  neatness;  and  the  whole  culture  of 
his  hot-house  plants  does  his  gardener  much  credit.  The  plants  them- 
selves are  accounted  a  first-rate  collection;  and  they  certainly  form  one 
of  which  any  nobleman  in  England  might  be  proud.  M.  Mechelynk's 
green-house  plants  are  very  fine;  but  neither  the  houses  nor  the  plants 
themselves  are  in  such  fine  oi'der  as  those  already  mentioned:  it  is 
very  evident,  indeed,  that  the  gardener  does  not  pay  the  green-house 
plants  the  same  attention  as  he  does  the  stove  plants;  or  perhaps  it 
would  require  an  extra  gai'dener,  and  more  suitable  green-houses,  to  keep 
them  in  an  equal  state  of  perfection." 

M.  Verplancke's  houses  are  built  of  iron,  but  his  collection 
of  plants  is  rather  inferior.  M.  Huyttens-Kerremans  "has 
a  neat  green-house."  M.  Boddaert  (of  Tronchiennes,  a  vil- 
lage near  Ghent),  a  respectable  farmer,  has  a  fine  house  of 
camellias,  and  one  of  geraniums.  For  the  successful  multi- 
plication of  the  camellia,  Mr.  Boddaert  is  said  to  be  unequal- 
led. "  M.  Reynders  of  Brussels,"  Mr.  Maddison  remarks, 
"  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  observation,  possesses  the  best 
gardener  in  the  country.  His  specimens  of  large  camellias 
are  truly  magnificent." 

The  Ghent  Horticultural  Society  has  been  in  existence 
upwards  of  twenty-six  years.  "  I  know  of  no  town,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Maddison  "  where  the  florimania  is  so  strong  as 
in  this  :  persons  of  all  trades  and  professions  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  flowers;  and  though  the  price  of  plants  is 
moderate  when  compared  with  that  in  England,  yet  the  deal- 
ers in  flowers  and  plants  in  Ghent  are  innumerable ;  and 
how  it  can  answer  to  a  Belgic  gardener  to  cultivate  plants  for 
sale,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine." 

"The  three  first-rate  commercial  gardeners  in  Ghent,  are  Messieurs 
Verleeuwen,  Van  Geert,  and  VerschafFclt:  the  first  of  whom  (Verleeu- 
wen)  is  celebrated  for  his  choice  collection  of  plants,  obtained  chiefly 
from  England;  for  his  obliging  manners;  and  for  a  liberality  in  his  deal- 
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ings  which  ought  to  recoinnieiid  him  to  all  amateurs.  Every  one  here, 
as  I  before  said,  is  a  gardeuer  or  amateur;  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  the  Glunit  gardeners  by  name:  but  those  English  gar- 
deners who  are  desirous  of  purchasing  plants  here,  ought  themselves  to 
come  over.  Messrs.  Knight,  Garvie  and  Tate  have  already  paid  this 
country  a  visit.  The  latter  sold  a  ((uantity  of  his  Azalea  Danielsii;  which, 
when  once  it  begins  to  grow,  will  thrive  sur{)risingly  in  tiie  fine  kind  of 
vegetable  mould  we  have  in  this  country;  though,  1  think,  it  will  be  too 
delicate  to  stand  our  winters  in  the  ojien  air.  The  sunnners  in  Belgium 
are,  for  the  most  part,  tine  and  dry;  and  the  autunnis  beautifully  serene, 
till  Novendjcr.  The  winters  are,  however,  sharp,  dry,  clear,  and  cut- 
ting; but  healthy  for  those  not  subject  to  pulmonary  complaints.  The 
springs  are  disagreeable,  having  cold  winds  with  hot  sun.  In  the  winter, 
but  very  little  snow  falls.  This  winter  (1864),  snow  fell  twice;  but  never 
remained  more  than  three  hours  at  a  time  on  the  ground.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  Dec.  29,  1829,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Fahrenheit's  thermom- 
eter, in  a  northern  aspect,  fell  to  24'^  below  the  freezing  point." 

The  IlorticuUeur  Beige,  a  work  from  which  the  excellent 
article  at  page  209  of  our  Magazine  was  first  extracted,  seems 
not  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  It  was  begun  by 
M.  Van  Houtte,  who  has  since  been  engaged  as  collector  of 
rare  plants  in  South  America,  and  was  conducted  with  great 
ability;  his  successors  seem  not  to  have  the  same  Zealand 
enthvisiasm.  Its  want  of  punctuality,  Mr.  Maddison  says, 
must  ultimately  prove  its  ruin;  and  states,  as  an  instance, 
that  "  a  number  bearing  date  Jan.  1835,  will,  perhaps,  not 
appear  until  April,  1835." 

"  A  great  drawback"  continues  the  writer,  "to  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Flemish  peasantry,  is,  the  custom  which  the  government 
has  of  lodging,  from  time  to  time,  the  military  upon  them,  instead  of 
building  a  cheap  kind  of  barracks  for  the  soldiers.  In  the  winter  months, 
this  hardship  is  not  so  heavy  as  in  the  summer;  but,  during  the  busy  time 
of  the  year  (for  example,  in  spring  and  harvest),  when  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  out-door  work  to  do,  the  burden  is  felt  most  severely;  and  the 
Belgic  peasant  is  to  be  really  pitied." 

The  Ghent  green-houses  are  often  injured  by  the  hail  and 
frost;  and  large  squares  of  glass  being  generally  used,  after 
a  severe  winter  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  chess-board. 
The  Belgian  rarely  puts  in  a  whole  square  where  one  is  bro- 
ken, but  patches  it  up  with  pieces;  thus  destroying  all  neat- 
ness and  elegance  in  his  plant-structures.  The  using  of 
large  glass  is  a  false  economy  to  save  carpenter's  work.  These 
are  things  too  little  attended  to  in  our  own  practice  of  gar- 
dening, but  which  we  hope  will  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Article  III,  contains  some  "  suggestions  for  a  society  for 
promoting  the  improvement  of  the  public  taste  in  architec- 
tural and  rural  scenery,"  called  out  by  a  notice  which  some 
time  since  appeared  in  various  papers,  of  the  formation  of  an 
Ornamental  Tree  Society  in  this  vicinity.  The  article  is  very 
good,  and  the  remarks  by  the  conductor,  are  full  of  sound 
sense  and  just  criticism.  The  following,  though  written  for 
the  reflection  of  English  gentlemen  of  science  and  taste,  will 
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not  be  read  with  the  less  interest  by  every  lover  of  public  or- 
nament, picturesque  scenery,  and  rural  improvement,  in 
this  country: 

"  The  taste  of  this  country  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  its  wealth; 
and  it  is  very  fur  inferior  to  the  taste  displayed  on  the  Continent,  among 
nations  comparatively  poor.  In  what  other  city  in  the  world  but  London 
are  such  interminable  lines  of  dingy,  brick  houses  to  be  found, without 
the  slightest  variation  of  feature,  neither  ditfering  in  height  nor  in  breadth 
of  front,  nor  in  the  number,  disposition,  or  size  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows? Compare  the  long  streets  of  first-rate  houses  in  the  west  end  of 
London,  with  houses  of  the  same  class  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  or 
Petersburgh.  By  what  other  nation  in  the  world  would  such  immense 
sums  be  spent  in  erecting  public  buildings  which  are  often,  soon  after 
their  completion,  found  to  be  so  unfit  for  the  purposes  tor  which  they 
were  intended  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  pulled  down?  hi 
the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  we  have  seen  three  royal  palaces  razed 
to  the  ground,  all  commenced  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  genera- 
tion; and  the  present  palace  at  Pimlico,  we  strongly  suspect,  will  soon 
share  the  same  fate.  Is  there  any  other  country  in  Europe  where  a 
space  situated  like  the  Regent's  Park,  and  of  equal  extent  and  natural 
beauty,  would  have  been  planted  with  so  few  sorts  of  trees,  and  these 
few  so  tastelessly  disposed?  And  what  shall  we  say  to  Hyde  Park  and 
Kensington  Gardens,  which,  as  far  as  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  are 
concerned,  might  as  well  be  under  the  care  of  a  common  woodman  ?  Lit- 
tle more  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  shrubberies  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Pimlico  Palace,  which  are  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  common 
stuffing  of  the  nurseries.  How  is  it  that  we  can  spend  a  million  on  a 
piece  of  architecture  that  all  men  of  taste,  foreign  and  domestic,  agree  to 
he  most  wretched,  and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  a  damp  and 
unwholesome  situation,  and  yet  cannot  spare  a  few  thousands  for  plant- 
ing in  a  superior  manner  our  public  parks  and  gardens?  The  answer 
is  easy.  The  public  hitherto  have  not  had  a  voice  in  this  kind  of  expen- 
diture. They  have  not  been  allowed  a  voice  in  any  matter  of  taste, 
because  they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  without  taste  to  gratify.  Let 
this  taste,  which  at  present  lies  dormant  in  the  mass  of  society,  be  called 
into  existence  by  cultivation,  and  Ave  shall  soon  see  a  change  in  all  our 
public  buildings,  gardens,  and  walks.  Again,  we  say  that  the  idea  of 
promoting  this  object  by  an  association  is  a  most  happy  one;  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  our  correspondents  to  lose  no  time  in  endeavoring  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  In  this  age  of  cooperation,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  such  a  society.  It  w  ould,  in  all  probability,  soon  be 
joined  by  numbers.  Architects  would  become  members  of  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  professional  hints  which  they  would  receive  from  the  discussions 
carried  on,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  their  taste  to  a  par  with  that  of  the 
society.  Landscape  painters  and  artists  generally  would  also  join  it  for 
the  same  purpose.  Builders,  and  all  owners  of  property  in  and  about 
large  towns,  and  especially  the  metropolis,  would  belong  to  such  a  soci- 
ety, because  what  tended  to  ornament  their  property  would  tend  also  to 
increase  its  value.  Men  of  taste  would  join  it  for  the  sake  of  mental 
gratification;  and  a  lai'ge  number  from  the  idea  of  superiority  which  is 
generally  associated  with  the  idea  of  refined  taste." 

Article  I,  of  the  July  number,  is  a  continuation  of  "Notes 
on  Gardens  and  Country  Seats,"  by  the  conductor.  Interest- 
ing as  they  always  are,  but  we  have  no  room  to  make  extracts. 
Art.  II,  is  an  account  of  the  esculent  roots  and  plants  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land.     It  appears  that  the  eatable  fruits  "  are  not 
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numerous,  and  none  of  them  aVe  worthy  of  comparison  with 
the  commonest  English  fruits."  They  are  the  -Solanum 
laciniatum  (the  kangaroo  apple)  Mesembryanthenmm  aquil- 
atcrale  (pigfaces),  /'olygonum  adpressum,  &c. 

Art.  Ill,  is  entitled  "•  Remarks  on  the  advantages  of  having 
a  reserve  garden," — a  most  excellent  and  useful  paper, 
evincing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  management  of  plants. 
It  is  impossible  in  any  large  establishments,  especially  like 
some  of  those  in  our  vicinity,  to  keep  up  an  interesting  and 
attractive  show  of  plants  during  either  summer  or  winter,  in 
the  garden  or  green-house,  unless  the  advantages  of  a 
reserve  piece  of  ground  can  be  resorted  to.  The  following 
are  the  remarks  of  the  writer: 

"  The  purposes  to  which  a  reserve  ground  may  be  applied  are  very 
numerous;  and  I  will  first  enumerate  such  descriptions  of  plants  as  should 
always  gain  admittance  there,  as  far  as  I  can  call  them  to  remembrance. 
Choice  annuals,  perennials,  and  various  tender  plants  for  planting  in 
beds  or  masses,  as  well  as  for  the  general  decoration  of  flower  borders, 
to  be  propagated  and  cultivated,  and  accelerated  or  retarded,  as  may  be 
required,  so  as  to  produce  a  long  line  of  succession, as  well  as  a  continual 
gayety  in  the  decorative  parts  of  the  grounds.  Besides  this,  the  reserve 
ground  is  useful  for  rearing  American  plants,  both  for  planting  beds  and 
borders,  for  forcing  early  flowers  where  they  are  desired,  for  keeping 
pot  plants  of  various  kinds  from  the  house  during  summer,  such  as  some 
of  the  New  Holland  tribes,  the  Ericeee,  the  camellias,  the  Cactese,  the 
Geraniacefe,  &c.  Also  for  pots  of  lilacs,  honeysuckles,  peaches,  cher- 
ries, strawberries,  &c.,  for  forcing;  and  for  the  cultivation  of  violets, 
lilies,  and  other  scented  flowers,  to  please  the  ladies  in  the  gloom  of 
winter;  together  with  many  other  plants  which  1  cannot  now  think  of, 
but  which  would  soon  find  their  way  in  the  reserve  garden  when  once 
such  department  was  established,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  borders  of  the 
kitchen-garden  and  slips,  where  such  plants  are  generally  found  scattered 
in  all  directions." 

"  At  the  moment  I  am  writing  (Jan.  6),  I  have  abundance  of  lily  of 
the  valley,  in  pots,  in  beautifid  bloom  ;  and  Avhich  I  have  had  continually 
since  the  early  part  a  December;  Neapolitan  violets  also,  in  frames,  I 
have  had  continually  from  the  beginning  of  October.  Hyacinths,  narcis- 
suses, and  tulips,  from  Christmas;  lilacs  in  pots,  beautiful  little  bushes 
crowded  with  bloom;  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  swectbriars;  roses,  the 
moss,  provins,  Smith's  noisette,  and  sanguinea,  just  coming  into  flower; 
together  with  sparaxises,  ixias,  gladioluses,  and  other  Cape  bulbs,  and 
Azalea  indica,  just  beginning  to  bloom;  and  the  above  articles  I  shall 
continue  to  have  constantly  in  abundance  for  weeks  to  come." 

We  have  not  the  room  to  devote  to  many  more  extracts, 
but  the  article  (of  several  pages)  contains  many  original 
ideas,  and  is  written  with  a  knowledge  of  principles,  and 
these  principles  carried  into  practice.  The  following  direc- 
tions are  given  how  the  garden  should  be  situated,  and 
how  the  ground  within  it  should  be  appropriated,  the  size 
depending  altogether  upon  the  wants  of  the  place ;  an  acre 
is  supposed  as  the  requisite  quantity  for  a  large  country  res- 
idence, with  green-houses,  hot-houses,  frames,  &.C.,  and  in 
proportion  for  gentlemen's  villas. 
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For  the  formation  of  beds  for  green-house  plants  in  sum- 
mer, the  following-  is  laid  down: 

"  The  base  of  these  pot  beds  should  be  excavated  about  six  inches,  and 
there  siiould  be  a  row  of  bricks  on  end  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  forming 
a  sound  edging;  a  stone  edge  would  be  preferable,  but  this  is  not  always 
to  be  obtained.  The  edging  should  rise  about  three  inches  above  the 
ground  level,  and  the  excavation  within  should  be  filled  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  top  with  clean  sand  of  any  kind.  On  this  the  pots  may  be 
set,  or  plunged  in  it,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  season;  and  many 
of  the  £ricea;,  the  Epacridese,  the  Ciimell«ece,  &c.,  would  be  found  much 
benefitted  by  being  plunged  in  it  through  all  excessively  hot  weather,  as 
we  know  by  experience  that  many  of  these  tribes  are  much  injured  by  a 
very  hot  and  dry  temperature.  In  the  sand  the  mean  temperature  would 
probably  not  exceed  70*^  at  all  times,  and  the  pots  would  be  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  feeding  medium;  whereas  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  sur- 
face, they  are  of  necessity  exposed  to  a  heat  of  frequently  80^  to  90^,  and 
surrounded  by  dry  air,  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  robbing  medium:  so  much 
for  plunging." 

Art.  VIII,  on  Mr.  Mearns's  coiling  system  of  vine  culture, 
(inserted  at  p.  60),  records  its  failure,  as  practised  by  Mr. 
R.  Fish;  the  paper  should  be  extensively  read,  and  we  shall 
notice  it  in  our  next  number. 


MISCELLANEOUS     INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices. 

Packing  of  Scions  for  Transportation.  Dear  Sirs, — Last  spring  I  re- 
ceived a  parcel  of  scions  from  Mons.  Noisette,  of  Paris.  They  were  cut 
in  the  preceding  January,  and  were  packed  in  the  following  manner: 
The  cut  ends  were  put  into  potatoes;  the  part  remaining  out  (and  they 
were  quite  long)  was  surrounded  with  moss,  and  all  the  vacuities  filled 
with  it.  After  having  an  outer  covering  of  straw,  they  were  put  into  a 
bundle  containing  trees.  They  came  in  very  fine  order;  some  of  the 
cut  ends  had  grown  over  considerably,  and,  in  one  instance,  two  of  them 
had  united  together.      Yours,  E.  M.'R.—Dedliam,  Sept.  10th,  1835.^ 

Rare  native  Plants  flowering  in  the  Gardens  of  this  Vicinity. — Cdnnm, 
Monan.  Monogyn.;  Canna  flaccida  Roscoe,  S.  Carolina, — one  of  the 
most  strong  and  delicate  of  this  genus;  flowers  of  pale  yellow  and  of 
large  size;  at  J.  P.  Cushing's  garden,  Belmont  Place. 

Thalia  dealbata  Roscoe,  S.  Carolina;  a  fine  aquatic,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  suitable  for  aquai'iums,  or  the  margins  of  artificial  ponds.  Leaves 
large,  ovate,  on  long  petioles;  flower  stems  nearly  five  or  six  feet  in 
height. — September. 

Cacti.  Icos.  Monogyn.;  Cactus  suffruticosus  Nutt.  Stems  very 
broad,  ovate;  spines  large  and  strong;  flowers  large,  yellow,  showy. — 
July.— Southern  States?— at  Dr.  Webster's,  Cambridge. 

Composites.  Polygamia,  Necessaria:  Sil])hium  elatum  ;  Carolina. 
Radical  leaves  large,  cordate,  sinuate,  alternate;  stem  eight  to  ten  feet 
high;  flowers  pale  yellow,  in  diffuse  panicles;  a  desirable  addition  to 
these  autumnal  plants.— Botanic  garden,  Cambridge.— September  and 
October. — Conds. 
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Art.  II.     Queries,  Criticisms,  <S'C. 

Sirs, — I  am  inclined  to  think  the  insect  you  speak  of,  as  attacking  the 
leadin<^  siioots  of  the  dahlia,  is  confined  entirely  to  yonr  vicinity.  Here 
the  plants  were  never  before  in  better  condition  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  newly  imported  ones  now 
in  bloom,  they  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  seen.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  should  a  challenge  be  sent  from  all  the  dilferent 
states,  Philadeli>hia  alone  could  carry  away  the  palm  for  the  best  100 
flowers. 

The  red  spider  is  subject  to  some  varieties  here,  it  is  soon  discovered 
by  the  color  of  the  leaves,  and  as  easily  killetl,  if  syringed  every  evening 
with  pure  water. 

A  few  of  the  early  flowers  of  the  dahlias  were  plucked  to  pieces  by  the 
lightning  busfs  lodging  in  the  buds,  during  the  day. — Yours,  <§-c.,  F.  Q. 
— Philadelphia,  Aug.  llth,  1835. 

Messrs.  Hoveys,  Sirs — The  system  I  would  recommend  to  be  put  in 
practice,  in  order  to  be  successful  in  flowering  the  Yellow  Tea  rose  in  a 
parlor,  is,  in  the  first  place  to  procure  a  young  healthy  multiflora  or 
Greville  rose  that  has  been  grown  in  a  pot  for  some  time;  in  the  second 
place  to  head  the  whole  of  the  shoots  down  within  three  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  pot,  encouraging  three  or  four  vigorous  ones  for  the  purpose 
of  budding;  when  the  wood  is  strong  enough,  inserting  a  bud  or  two  in 
each  growth  as  low  down  as  practicable,  also  at  the  time  of  heading  the 
plant  down,  to  have  it  re-potted,  making  use  of  one  half  good  fresh  loam, 
the  other  half  leaf  soil  and  a  portion  of  sand,  observing  to  give  the  pot  a 
good  drainage;  if  this  method  should  not  give  satisfaction,  I  don't 
know  what  will.  Yours,  J.  W.  Russell,  Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge, 
August  6th,  1835. 


Art.  III.      Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  August  22c?. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Walker,  dahlias,  viz. 
Well's  white,  Dennisii,  Brewer's  Paragon  of  Perfection,  Tyso's  Matilda, 
Theodore,  double  larkspurs,  phloxes.  Lobelia  speciosa,  Veronica  vir- 
ginica,  double  sunflowers,  &c.  Tiger  flowers,  hollyhocks,  althfeas,  Kerria 
japonica.  Phlox,  Rudbeckia,  Bignouia  radicans,  &c.,  from  W.  Kenrick. 
From  Thos.  Mason,  Calliopsis  bicolor,  Bignonia  radicans,  pinks,  lark- 
spurs, Verbena  chama'drifolia.  Salvia  splendens,  &,c.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  dahlias;  viz.  Widnall's  Granta,  Brown's  Dcsdemona,  Countess 
de  Ponza,  Walter  Boyd,  Queen  Sheba,  Goldflnch,  Picta  formosissima, 
Queen  of  the  Dahlias,  Rammoo  Sanunoo,  Dancer's  Helen,  Lady  Grey, 
Countess  of  Liverpool,  Widnall's  Perfection,  Lord  .John  Russell,  &c. 
Flowers  from  Messrs.  Hovcy.  Canna  speciosa,  Ipom;ea  insignis,  Stapelia 
(sp?)  and  specimens  of  the  Gama  grass,  from  the  Hon.  John  Lowell. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Early  Catherine  pears.  From  Charles  Bowen, 
Newton,  Early  Bergamot  pears.  From  Wm.  Stearns,  Salem,  pears 
without  names.  Bellissime  d'Ete  (Jargonelle),  English  Juneating  pears, 
and  a  variety  the  name  lost;  Early  Bough,  Jericho,  and  White  and  Red 
Astracan  apples,  from  B.  V.  French.  From  R.  Manning,  American  Red 
Juneating  and  Early  Bough  apples;  Skinless  and  Fondante  d' Ete  pears. 
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From  Messrs.  Winship,  Monsieur  plum,  (No.  49,  of  the  trees  presented 
to  the  Society  by  the  Messrs.  Prince).  From  Mrs.  J.  Domett,  Boston, 
Blue  Orleans  plums. 

August  29th. — Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias,  viz.  Sulphu- 
rea  excelsa,  Widnall's  Granta,  all>a  pupureata,  Earl  Chichester,  Negro 
boy,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Gordon's  Lady  Granville,  Rose  d'  Amour,  Mrs. 
Petre,  Widnall's  Jason,  Queen  Bess,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Queen  Sheba, 
Brown's  Ophelia,  Widnall's  Prince  of  Orange,  Kentish  Hero,  &c.  &c. 
From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Tigridia  pavonia,  Bignonia  grandiflora,  Helianthus 
multiflorus,  noisette  roses,  althaeas,  and  dahlias.  From  A.  McLennan, 
gardener  to  Wm.  Pratt,  Esq.  dahlias;  viz.  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Lord 
Liverpool,  Stephenia,  Royal  purple.  Young's  Triumphant,  Purple  Globe, 
Queen  of  the  Yellows,  Queen  of  Wurtemberg,  &c.  Flowers  from  Wm. 
Kenrick,  Messrs.  Hovey,  Thos.  Mason  and  the  Messrs.  Winship. 

From  S.  Pond,  white  gage  and  purple  plums.  From  R.  Manning,  Su- 
gar pera-s;  White  Astracan  (of  Ronalds),  White  Astracan  (of  Pom.  Mag.) 
and  Calville  Rouge  d' Ete  apples;  Italian  damask  plums.  Bell,  or  En- 
glish Windsor  pears  from  M.  P.  Wilder.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Be- 
noni  and  Red  Juneating  apples,  and  Catherine  pears.  From  the  garden 
of  Wm.  Pratt,  Esq.  Bellissime  d'Ete  pears.  Abbott  Sweeting  apples  and 
another  kind  not  named,  from  T.  Lee.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  seed- 
ling pear  from  Southboro',  sent  by  J.  Burnett;  originated  on  the  farm  of 
P.  Fay. 

September  bth. — Exhibited.  From  the  Botanic  garden  by  Wm.  Car- 
ter, dahlias,  viz.  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  Dennisii,  Tyso's  Matilda,  Lev- 
ick's  Shannon,  Scarlet  Ranunculus,  Miss  Smith,  Hanoverian  Stripe, 
Well's  White,  Amanda,  Springfield  Rival,  Queen  of  the  dahlias.  Brown's 
Ophelia,  Magnet,  Surprise,  Imperiosa,  King  of  the  Whites,  Washington, 
Levick's  Incomparable,  Slc;  also,  a  fine  specimen  of  Hedychium  Gard- 
nerianum.  From  Jos.  Breck,  Lancaster,  Widnall's  Village  Maid,  Trans- 
cendent, Widnall's  Salamander,  Jason,  and  Perfection,  Brown's  Ophelia, 
Mai-garet's  favorite,  Barrett's  Susanna  and  many  others.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  Sally's  Emperor,  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  Queen  of  the  dahlias, 
Queen  Sheba,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Goldfinch,  Brown's  Desdemona,  Pavon- 
ia, Queen  of  the  Whites,  Polyphemus,  Negro  boy,  Walter  Boyd,  &c. 
&c.  From  Messrs.  Hovey,  Lord  Liverpool,  Granta,  Queen  of  the  dah- 
lias, Duke  of  Devonshire,  Prince  George,  Foster's  Premier,  Stephenia, 
Widnall's  Adonis,  &c.  &c.;  also  several  fine  double  China  asters.  From 
J.  W.  Russell,  Mt.  Auburn,  double  China  asters.  China  asters  and  a 
crimson  globe  dahlia  from  T.  B.  White,  Newburyport.  Flowers  from 
Thos.  Mason. 

From  M,  P.  Wilder,  apples  of  different  kinds;  Bergamot  (true  name 
unknown),  and  Julienne  pears;  White  sweet  water  grapes.  From  S. 
Downer,  Julienne,  Gushing,  Bartlett,  or  Williams's  JBonchretien,  and 
other  pears;  Williams's  Early  Red,  Pumpkin  Sweeting,  red  and  yellow 
Siberian  crab  and  other  apples.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Kenrick's  red 
autumn  apples;  Flushing  gage,  and  Smith's'Orleans  plums.  From  Mr. 
Barnard,  Dorchester,  a  new  pear.  Chas.  Bowen,  Newton,  pears,  name 
unknown.  From  Dr.  Robbins,  Roxbury,  apples,  name  unknown.  Bol- 
mer's  Washington  plums  from  E.  Cruft,  Boston.  From  S.  Pond,  Bol- 
mer's  Washington,  White  gage  and  Smith's  Orleans  plums.  R.  Manning, 
Frankreal  d'  Ete,  and  Julienne  pears.  From  Wm.  Worthington,  pears, 
name  unknown.  By  William  Oliver,  St.  Ghislain  pears,  and  Cornelian 
cherries.  Fruits  from  Wm.  Vandyne.  Presented  by  Messrs.  Hovey, 
received  from  Messrs.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Muscadine  pears,  and 
Scarlet  gage  plums.  From  Jos.  Strong,  Rochester,  Magnum  Bonum 
and  White  gage  plums. 

September  l^th. — Exhibited.      From  S.  Svveetser,  forty  varieties  of 
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dahlias,  viz.  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Widnall's 
Jason,  King  of  the  Whites,  Lady  Grey,  Agrippina,  Marchioness  of 
Lothian,  Springfield  Rival,  alha  linihriuta,  Pieta  tbrinosissinia,  Kose 
d'Amour,  Widnall's  Chancellor  and  Granta,  Blair  des  danics,  Dennisii, 
&c.  &c.  From  Robert  Milne,  gardener  to  M.  P.  Sawyer,  Portland,  seed- 
ling dahlias,  two  or  three  of  which  were  very  fine.  From  Messrs. 
Hovey,  double  China  asters,  and  dahlias  ot  several  fine  kinds.  Flowers 
from  Thos.  Mason. 

From  John  Heard,  Watertown,  St.  Ghislain,  Johonnot,  and  a  kind  of 
pear  the  name  unknown.  From  S.  Downer,  Marie  Louise  pears.  From 
R.  Manning,  Bleeker's  gage  plums  and  German  prunes;  Bergamot 
Rouge,  Summer  Rose,  Musksunnner  Bon  Chretien  and  Dearborn's  seed- 
ling pears.  From  Mr.  Marsh,  Quincy,  Gushing  pears.  Johonnot  pears 
and  a  seedling  from  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  (which  the  committee) 
called  Bartlett's  seedling.  Pears  the  name  unknown,  from  Messrs.  Win- 
ship,  from  the  garden  of  John  Boyd,  Newton.  From  D.  Swan,  Medford, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears. 

The  Annual  Exhibilion  of  the  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  16th  and  I7th  of  September,  at  the  Odeon  in  Federal 
street.  This  place  is  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  was  decorated  in  a 
style  which  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  committee  of  arrangements. 
The  great  height  of  the  Odeon,  and  its  peculiar  form,  prevented  any  such 
display  of  magnificence  and  real  picturesque  beaut}^  as  that  of  last  year; 
but  when  we  speak  of  the  true  merit  of  the  exhibition  this  season,  it  was 
far  before  that  of  the  last;  indeed  for  choice  and  rare  flowers,  and  for 
new  and  excellent  fruits  it  was  much  superior  to  the  greatest  anticipa- 
tions. The  decorations  were  few  but  exceedingly  neat.  The  moveable 
seats  in  what  used  to  be  the  pit,  were  taken  away,  and  a  floor  laid  to  pre- 
vent the  bad  efiect  of  the  descent  towards  the  stage:  all  round  this  in 
front  of  the  first  gallery,  white  pine  trees  were  placed;  and  before  this  a 
table,  three  feet  wide,  filled  with  flowers  and  fruits:  the  centre  table  run- 
ning lengthwise,  was  also  filled  with  fruit.  On  what  was  formerly  the 
stage,  was  erected  five  circular  tables:  on  the  centre  one,  the  largest,  was 
formed  a  complete  pyramid  of  flowers,  at  the  top  of  which  was  two  spikes 
of  the  Queen's  Strelitzia  (S.  regina)  in  beautiful  bloom;  on  the  outer 
edge  was  placed  dahlias  and  bouquets;  three  of  the  other  tables  were 
filled  with  superb  dahlias,  a  finer  display  of  which  was  never  made  in 
New  England;  the  other  with  upwards  of  three  hundred  splendid  double 
China  aster  flowers,  and  many  fine  dahlias,  among  them  that  gorgeous 
one,  Levick's  Incomparable.  In  the  rear  of  all  these  tables,  and  forming 
the  back  ground,  was  a  mass  of  white  pines  and  plants  in  pots.  The 
view  upon  entering  was  delightful  and  peculiarly  striking.  In  front  of 
the  second  and  third  galleries  was  hung  the  beautiful  paintings  of  the 
society,  festooned  with  flowers.  The  entrance  passage  was  densely  filled 
on  both  sides  with  evergreens. 

During  the  two  days,  it  was  visited  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  per- 
sons, embracing  all  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  the  city,  every  one  seeming 
perfectly  gratified  with  the  display.  But  the  eft'ect  of  the  exhibition  by  gas 
light,  was  beautiful  beyond  description:  and  the  crowd  which  thronged  it 
on  the  last  evening  seemed  unwilling  to  leave  the  spot.  The  address,  by 
Prof.  J.  L.  Russell,  on  Thursday,  replete  with  interesting  information, 
was  listened  to  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  audience. 

The  fruits  were  verj^  superior,  and  the  great  variety  shown,  gives 
cheering  evidence  that  the  onward  progress  of  Horticulture  is  vastly 
rapid,  and  the  zeal  of  cultivators  undiminished.  The  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  become  more  numerous,  and  the  means  of  advancing  greatly 
increased;  and  we  may  with  pleasure  anticipate  the  spread  of  a  taste  for 
Horticulture  and  Floriculture  which  shall  elevate  these  sister  arts  still 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  X.  & 
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The  following  report  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  we  believe,  correct  : 

From  tlie  Hon.  John  Lowell,  Roxbury,  a  fine  plant,  full  of  fruit  of  the 
Citrus  decuniana  (shaddock  orange)  and  the  Sweet  Lemon  ;  the  latter 
quite  rare  ;  also,  fine  plants  in  flower  of  Gloxinia  maculata  and  speci- 
osa,  Goniphocarpus  arborescens,  Justicia  picta,  Ardisia  solanacea,  Be- 
gonia argyrostigma  and  Plectranthus  fructicosus  ;  also,  fine  cut  speci- 
mens of  Canna  speciosa,  Ficus  elastica,  and  Strelitzia  regina. 

From  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  by  his  gardener,  William  H.  Cowan, 
flowers  of  the  Phaseolus  caracalla,  a  rare  and  singular  green-house 
climber,  and  a  frame  work  of  flowers,  on  Avhich  were  suspended  a  large 
variety  of  forced  grapes.  From  H.  A.  Breed,  Lynn,  a  large  bouquet  of 
cut  flowers.  From  Mrs.  Norcross,  Boston,  Myrtus  communis,  Citrus 
myrtifolia,  (myrtle-leaved  orange)  Polyanthes  tuberosa,  and  a  fig  tree 
full  of  ripe  and  green  fruit.  Froin  Thomas  Lee,  Esq.,  two  large  bou- 
quets of  cut  flowers,  wiiich  were  neatly  arranged  in  beautiful  vases  ; 
among  them  were  the  Calendrinia  grandiflora,  Linaria  genistifolia,  Ar- 
gemone  Barclayana,  Thunbergia  alata,  Helianthus  autumnale,  Lupi- 
nus  mntabalis,  &c.  &c.  From  William  Pratt,  Esq.,  Watertown,  by  his 
gardener,  A.  McLennan,  dahlias,  viz.:  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Scarlet 
Turban,  Lord  Liverpool,  Barratt's  Susanna,  Rosa  Constantia,  Stephena, 
and  many  others;  also,  bouquets  of  flowers.  From  the  Hon.  E.  Vose,  cut 
flowers  of  various  kinds. 

From  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.  Watertown,  by  his  gardener,  D.  Haggers- 
ton,  fine  cut  specimens  of  Canna  speciosa,  and  numerous  other  flowers. 
From  M.  P.  Wilder,  plants  in  pots,  among  which  were  Jambosa  vulga- 
ris, Amaryllis  Belladonna,  and  Johnsonia  Aciiba  japonica,  Camellia 
rubricaulis,  variegated  holley,  Jerusalem  cherry,  &c.  Also,  a  superb 
collection  of  dahlias,  comprising,  among  others,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Poly- 
phemus, Widnall's  perfection,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Jason,  Aurora,  and 
Granta  ;  Countess  de  Ponza,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Brown's  Ophelia, 
Queen  of  the  Whites,  Richardson's  Alicia,  Queen  Sheba,  Earl  of  Chi- 
chester, Springfield  Rival,  Belladonna,  Negro  boy,  Agrippina,  Gordon's 
Lady  Granville,  &c.  &c.  Also,  a  vase,  containing  forty  varieties  of 
Chinese,  Tea  and  Noisette  roses,  including  the  Triomphe  de  Bolwiller, 
Palavacini,  anemone,  &c.  ;  numerous  cut  flowers.  From  J.  F.  Priest, 
Boston,  a  fine  large  plant  of  Salvia  splendens,  double  flowering  Pome- 
granate, and  other  plants.  From  S.  Phipps,  Esq.,  Dorchester,  Cox- 
combs (Celosia  cristata)  and  other  plants  in  pots,  including  a  large  plant 
of  the  Solanum  ovigerum  (the  egg  plant).  By  Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap, 
from  the  garden  of  William  G.  Buckner,  Esq.,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  a 
number  of  new  and  fine  dahlias;  among  others,  the  celebrated  King  of  the 
dahlias,  in  but  one  other  collection  in  this  country,  Negro  boy,  Coun- 
tess of  Liverpool,  Agrippina,  Paroquet,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Wilmot's 
superb,  Plutus,  Widnall's  Granta,  and  two  fine  seedlings,  raised  by  Mr. 
Dunlap  ; — Diadem,  of  the  form  and  color  of  the  Countess  of  Liverpool, 
and  Roscoe,  a  very  fine  variety.  From  Wm.  Worthington,  Dorchester, 
several  bouquets  of  flowers,  embracing,  among  others,  superb  double 
China  asters.  F'rom  E.  M.  Richards,  Dedham,  seedling  dahlias  ;— of 
very  good  form  and  a  bright  yellow  color. 

From  S.  Walker,  fine  bouquets  of  flowers  and  a  superb  collection  of 
dahlias,  viz.  :  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Tyso's  seedling.  Miss  Pelham, 
Magnet,  Springfield  Rival  Dennisii,  Granta,  Countess  of  Liverpool, 
Lord  Liverpool,  Brown's  Ophelia,  Groombridge's  Matchless,  Amanda 
Romulus,  &c.  &c.;  also,  a  charming  variety  of  the  pansy  (Viola).  From 
the  Botanic  Garden,  by  Wm.  Carter,  an  elegant  collection  of  dahlias  ; 
among  others.  Carter's  Seedling,  Amanda,  Village  Maid,  Queen  of  the 
dahlias,  Dennisii,  Well's  White,  Belladonna,  Brown's  Ophelia,  Wid- 
nall's Chancellor,  Tyso's  Matilda  Washington,  Stc.  &c. ;  Mr.  Carter, 
also  sent  the  following  rare  plants  : — Leucadendron  argentea,  Banksia 
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seiTulata,  Ackcia  falcata,  Laurus  indica,  Vallota  purpiirea,  Callistemma 
lanceolata,  Melaleuca,  Clorodendron,  Eleagnus,  Diosnia,  Gordonia,  &c. 
&c.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  a  number  of  very  fine  dahlias. 
From  J.  W.  Russell,  superintendent  at  Mount  Auburn,  a  large  quantity 
ofmarygolds,  globe  amaranthus,  double  sunflowers,  petunia,  and  other 
annual  flowers.  From  W.  Kenrick,  Newton,  two  plants  ofMorus  nml- 
ticaulus,  the  Snowberry,  and  three  plants  in  pots  ;  also  bouquets  of  flow- 
ers.    From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  cut  flowers  and  bouquets. 

From  the  Messrs.  Hovey,  Boston,  upwards  of  three  hundred  blooms 
of  superb  double  China  asters,  embracing  twelve  distinct  varieties  ;  a 
number  of  fine  dahlias,  viz.:  Lord  Liverpool,  Widnall's  Granta,  Den- 
nisii,  Negro  boy,  alba  fimbriata,  Cassina,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Prince 
George,  Widnall's  Adonis,  Picta  formosissima,  Stephenia,  Scarlet  Per- 
fecta,  Springfield  Rival,  Belladonna,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Levick's  In- 
comparable, &c.;  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers,  containing  Gladiolus  nata- 
lensis,  Zinnia  violacea  var.  coccinea.  Phlox  roseum,  Wheeleiiana,  amer- 
ica«a,  cordata,  and  glomerata,  Solidago  altissima.  Euphorbia  variegata, 
Petunia  phoenicea,  &c.  From  Joseph  Breck,  Lan(!aster,  a  very  large 
and  beautiful  collection  of  dahlias,  of  which  the  following  were  a  part  ; — 
Widnall's  Village  Maid,  Transcendent  Widnall's  seedling,  Widnall's 
Jason,  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  Colvill's  Perfecta,  Magnet,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, Ophelia,  Harpalyce,  Wells's  Royal  Lilac,  Countess  of  Liverpool, 
and  Margarett's  Favorite,  a  very  pretty  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Breck. 
From  S.  Sweetser,  a  fine  and  large  number  of  dahlias,  viz.:  King  of  the 
Yellows,  Widnall's  Phyllis,  Alba  fimbriata.  King  of  the  Whites,  Erecta, 
Rose  d'Amour,  Rosea  alba,  Dennisii,  Lady  Grey,  Springfield  Rival, 
Portia,  Globe,  Widnall's  Chancellor,  Commander-in-Chief,  Sec;  bou- 
quets of  flowers,  and  a  specimen  of  the  flowers  of  Noisette  rose  Lam- 
arque,  a  lovely  variety  of  this  family.  From  J.  D.  W.  Williams,  Rox- 
bury,  variegated  holleys  and  Irish  yews  in  pots,  with  cut  flowers.  From 
D.  Murphy,  Roxbury,  Cycas  revoMta,  (sago  Palm)  Viburnum  tinus, 
Calla  aethiopica.  Orange  trees,  Egg  plants.  Myrtles,  &.c.  &c.,  with  cut 
flowers.  From  Wm.  Wales,  Dorchester,  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers, 
composed  of  Tea  and  China  Roses,  Verbena  chamnsdrifolia,  &c.  S.  H. 
Weld,  Roxbury,  dahlias  and  cut  flowers.  Flowers  and  plants  from  John 
Arnold,  Boston.  Cut  flowers  were  also  contributed,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  by  B.  P.  Winslow,  Boston,  John  Richardson,  Dorchester,  N. 
Davenport,  Milton,  Joseph  Gardner,  W.  Farnsworth,  Charles  Taylor, 
and  John  Hovey,  Roxbury  ;  Wm.  H.  Cowan,  Cheever  Newhall. 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits  : 

By  E.  Vose,  of  Dorchester,  President  of  the  Society:  pears, — Bartlett, 
Passe  Colmar,  Tillington,  Urbaniste,  Wilkinson,  Gushing,  Capiaumont, 
Maria  Louise,  Lewis,  Mouille  Bouche,  or  Verte  Longue  ;  ])eaches, — 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Early  York  ;  melons, — Persian  Muskmclon,  Green 
fleshed  Centaloupe  ;  also,  a  basket  of  various  kinds  of  fine  fruit.  R, 
Manning,  of  Salem  ;  pears, — Summer  Rose,  Bowdoin,  Raymond,  Saun- 
ders' Beurre,  St.  Ghislain,  Autumn  Superb,  Ronville,  Buffum,  Gushing, 
Verte  Longue,  Lowrie's  Bergamott,  Washington, Pope's  Scarlet  Major, 
Julienne;  plums, — Breevort's  Purple  Bolmer,  Lake  Green  Gage  ;  apples, 
Rambour  Franc,  Alexander,  Lyscom,  New  American  Crab.  Samuel 
Philbrick,  of  Brookline,  pears,— Bezi  Vaet,  Andrews,  Capiaumont,  Col- 
mar Souverain,  Verte  Longue,  Wilkinson,  Washington,  Seckel  ;  Rare- 
ripe peaches.  Nathaniel  Davenport,  of  Milton,  Chelmsford  pears  ; 
Snow  peaches.  A.  D.  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  pears, — Capiaumont  ; 
apples, — Porter,  and  three  handsome  varieties  of  the  Red  ;  peaches, — 
Golden,  Purple  Clingstone. 

Samuel  Downer,  of  Dorchester,  pears, — Bezi  Vaet,  Napoleon,  Beurre 
Diel,  Fulton,  Bleecker's  Meadow,  Capiaumont,   Lewis,  Andrews,  Ur- 
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baniste,  Gushing,  Heathcot,  D'Arernberg,  which  has  sometimes  been 
confounded  with  the  Gloux  Morceau,  St.  Ghislain,  Lowell,  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien  (Bartlett),  Catillac,  Iron  Pear,  Beurre  Knox  and  branches 
of  the  same,  Seckel  and  branches  of  do.,  Crassanne,  Golden  Beurre  of 
Dr.  Holbrook  ;  apples, — Fine  Red,  Old  Pearmain,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Por- 
ter, Ram's  Hoi-n  (Jine  red),  Fall  Pippin,  Red  Siberian  Crab  and  Yellow 
Siberian  Crab,  with  branches  of  both  varieties.  Lady  Apples,  Nonsuch, 
Winter  Sweet.  Joshua  Gardner,  of  Dorchester,  apples, — Fall  Pippin, 
and  branches  of  Siberian  Crab  ;  pears, — Seckel.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
of  Dorchester,  pears, — Williams's  Bon  Chretien  (Bartlett),  Berganiotte  ; 
apples, — two  varieties,  both  fine  ;  melons, — True  Persian  Housaine 
Muskmelon  (striped,  the  seeds  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
and  believed  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  produced  in  the  country).  Lord 
Gardner's  Green  fleshed  Muskmelon. 

John  A.  Kenrick,  of  Newton,  pears, — Seckel,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien 
(^Bartletl),  Chelmsford,  Beurre  Knox;  apples, — York  Russets,  and 
some  other  kinds  ;  peaches, — Alberge,  Red  Rareripe,  Sweet  Water, 
Cooledge's  Favorite.  John  Mackay,  of  Boston,  for  Henry  Flagg,  of 
Weston,  apples, — four  baskets  of  Hawthornden,  beautiful  ;  pears, — 
four  baskets  of  Seckel,  two  do.  of  Heathcot.  Michael  Tombs,  of  the 
Faneuil  Hall  Market,  pears, — Hannas,  a  fruit  which  has  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  exhibited,  and  believed  to  be  a  native,  much  like  the  St. 
Michael's,  but,  to  appearance,  more  oblong,  and  of  larger  size  ;  Cushing, 
from  the  original  tree,  which,  in  a  dry  and  gravelly  soil,  produces  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  bushels  this  season.  Madame  Dix,  of  AVashington 
street,  Boston,  pears, — Bon  Chretien,  Dix,  Old  St.  Germain.  Dr.  S.  A. 
Shurtletf,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society,  Pemberton  Hill, 
pears, — five  baskets  of  St.  Michael's  raised  in  his  garden  in  the  city,-r— 
Rousselette  de  Rheims,  Fall  Bergamotte,  Gansel's  Bergamotte;  apples, 
— High  Top  Sweeting;   Grapes,— four  baskets  of  Chasselas. 

Dr.  Zabdiel  B.  Adams,  of  Boston,  pears, — Seckel,  St.  Michael;  White 
Imperial  or  Yellow  Egg  plum.  William  Oliver,  of  Dorchester,  pears, — 
St.  Ghislain,  Wilkinson,  Broca's  Bergamotte,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien 
(^Bartlett);  apples, — Chataiirne  or  Chesnut  apple;  melons, — Cantaloupe, 
Persian  Muskmelons.  E.  Train,  of  Weston,  apples,  a  specimen  resem- 
bling in  exterior  the  Alexander.  R.  &  E.  Marsh,  of  Quincy,  pears, — 
Cushing;  specimens  about  as  fine  as  those  which  were  exhibited  the  Sat- 
urday previous,  four  of  which  weighed  twenty-one  ounces.  S.  Phipps, 
of  Dorchester,  pears, — Williams's  Bon  Chretien  (^Bartlett),  Seckel;  ap- 
ples,— Fall  Pippin,  Spice  apple.  E.  Bartlett,  Roxbury,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents,  pears, — Bartlett  or  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Capiaumont; 
apples, — Maiden's  Blush,  Ribston  Pippin;  plums, — Purple  Gage,  New 
Gage;  Peaches,  some  fine  specimens.  Dana  &  Norcross,  of  the  Fan- 
euil Hall  Market,  pears, — Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Cushing,  Harvard; 
peaches, — Cooledge's  Favorite;  other  baskets  of  pears  and  fine  fruit. 

William  Worthington,  of  Dorchester,  pears, — Capiaumont,  Monsieur 
Jean,  Warden,  Minot,  Roussellette  de  Rheims,  Seckel,  St.  Michael, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  or  Bartlett,  Native  Red  Cheek,  Pound  pear, 
and  several  other  kinds;  apples, — Ladies'  Delight,  Carhouse.  Richard 
Ward,  of  Roxbury, — Roxbury  Russets,  growth,  of  1834,  and  Sweet  ap- 
ples ;  pears, — Williams's  Bon  Chretien  or  Bartlett,  Seckel;  peaches, — 
Cooledge's  Favorite,  Red  Rareripe,  Yellow  do.  Charles  Stone,  of  Wa- 
tertown,  peaches, — Yellow  Rareripe,  Stone's  Favorite,  in  all  eleven  bas- 
kets. Amos  Bemis,  of  Waltham,  peaches, — Carolina  Rareripes.  Mrs. 
Deuch,  of  Derne  street,  Boston,  Yellow  Rareripe  peaches.  E.  M.  Rich- 
ards, of  Dedham,  pears, — Verte  Longue,  Harvard,  Chelmsford;  apples, 
— Red  Juneating,  Benoni,  the  last  always  fine  ;  Summer  Pearmain, 
Orange-Sweeting.     B.  V.  French,  of  Boston,  pears, — Williams's  Bon 
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Chretien  or  Bartlett,  Gushing,  Wilkinson  ;  apples, — Hawthornden, 
Ruggles'  apple,  Downton  Golden  Pippin,  Native  Sweeting,  Kerry  Pip- 
pin, Yellow  Bellflower,  Dutch  Codlin;  Grapes, —  Morillon  Noir.  Mr. 
Slack,  of  Roxbury,  pears, — Bartlett,  Andrews,  and  another  variety  ;  ap- 
ples,— a  large  and  handsome  variety  ;  peaches, — three  baskets  of  An- 
drews. William  Dean,  of  ISalem,  pears, — Beurre  Colniar  d'Automme, 
a  new,  valuable,  and  most  productive  variety. 

Messrs.  Hovey,  pears, — Johonnet,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  or  Bart- 
lett ;  also,  peaches  and  nectarines,  raised  in  pots;  semi-aniia  plums. 
P.  May,  of  Boston,  pears,— Golden  Beurre.  S.  Sweetser,  of  Cambridge, 
pears, — Bon  Chretien.  Cheever  Newhall,  of  Dorchester, — President 
peaches.  David  Hill,  of  West  Cambridge,  peaches, — Lemon  Rareripe, 
Orange  peach.  William  Gridlcy,  of  Boston,  plums, — a  limb  of  beauti- 
ful fruit  of  the  Maguum  Bonum,  a  kind  suitable  only  for  preserving  and 
for  show .  Samuel  Heath,  of  Roxbury,— a  basket  of  beautiful  Andrew 
pears.  E.  W.  Hayward,  of  Mendon, — a  basket  of  fine  peaches.  Mrs. 
King,— two  basket's  of  fruit.  Mrs.  Timothy  Bigelow,  of  Medford,— some 
specimens  of  peaches,  very  fine.  Mr.  Timothy  Bigelow,  of  Medford, — 
Bon  Chretien  pears. 

William  Wales,  of  Dorchester, — Black  Hamburgh  grapes.  Thos.  Ma- 
son, of  the  Charlestown  Vineyard,  peaches— Royal  George,  Bellegarde  ; 
nectarines, — Elruge,Brugnon,  a  native, both  kinds  very  beautiful;  grapes, 
— Chasselas  or  Sweetwater,  Black  Hamburgh,  of  the  second  crop.  Ben- 
jamin Seaver, — Sweetwater  grapes  and  peaches.  Jacob  Tidd,  of  Rox- 
bury, grapes, — two  bunches  of  Regner  de  Nice,  very  large,  one  weigh- 
ing"2|  lbs.  and  the  other  2^  lbs.;  also,  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
one  weighing  2  lb.  6  oz.,  another  2  IIj.  15  oz.,  and  another  3i  lbs.  Joshua 
Child,  grapes, — Morillon  Noir.  Benjamin  Guild,  of  Brookline,  plums, — 
White  Gage;  grapes,— Black  Hamburgh,  raised  under  glass, but  without 
fire, Sweetwater,  raised  in  Brookline,  in  the  open  air,  on  a  common  trellis; 
all  large  and  fine.  John  Arnold,  Cambridge  street, — Sweetwater  grapes, 
raised  in  open  culture  in  the  .city.  Charles  Taylor,  of  Dorchester, — a 
large  basket  of  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  very  fine.  Joseph  Balch,  pears, 
— Green  Catharine,  and  another  for  the  Gushing;  apples, — Benoni,  and 
a  yellow  variety  from  England;  twice  bearing  red  raspberries  ;  fine  spe- 
cimens of  peaches  ;  grapes, — Black  Hamburgh,  White  Frontignac. 

T.  H.  Perkins,  from  his  magnificent  and  spacious  glass-houses  in  Brook- 
line, peaches, — Noblesse,  Early  York,  French  Gallande,  Grosse  Gal- 
lande  ;  also.  Red  Roman  nectarines,  all  very  beautiful  ;  grapes, — White 
Passe  Musque,  Black  Lombardy,  White  Sweetwater,  Black  Frankendale, 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Syrian,  Black  St. 
Peter's,  White  Frontignac,  Black  Frontignac,  Grizzly  Frontignac,  Black 
Cluster  or  Meunier,  Barcelona  Long  White.  These  were  beautifully 
arranged  in  clusters  of  different  colors  alternate,  and  with  a  fine  effect. 
Such  a  variety  of  the  superior  kinds  has  never  been  displayed,  we  be- 
lieve, at  any  former  exhibition.  All  were  grown  by  the  skill  of  Wm.  H. 
Cowan.  From  the  same  source  a  rare  variety  of  squash  was  sent  for 
exhibition.  Samuel  Phipps,  of  Dorchester, — specimens  of  Valparaiso 
squash  ;  also,  Autumnal  Marrow  do.,  and  Egg  Plants.  Dennis  Murphy 
of  Roxbury, — Lima  Squash ;  also,  fine  specimens  of  the  Purple  and 
White  Egg  Plants. 

Next  to  the  altar,  the  end  of  the  centre  table  was  graced  by  a  large 
and  beautifnl  Orange  Tree,  loaded  with  its  large  and  golden  fruit,  inter- 
mixed with  others  unique,  and  in  every  stage  of  their  growth.  This  was 
from  the  green-house  of  the  Hon.  John  Lowell. 

September  I9th. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Walker,  Roxbury,  dahlias, 
viz.,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Tyso's  Matilda,  Magnet,  Countess  of  Liver- 
pool, Amanda,  Romulus,  Lord  Liverpool,  &c.;  Verbena  chamsedrifolia, 
V^eronica,  &c. 
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From  E.  M.  Richards,  American  Summer  Pearmain  apples.  From 
William  Pratt,  Esq.,  Watertown;  specimens  of  pears,  names  unknown. 
From  R.  Manning,  St.  Giiislain;  Julienne,  Bloodgood,  and  Summer 
Rose  pears.  From  Aaron  Baldwin,  Boston,  specimens  of  peaches,  names 
unknown.  Peaches  from  L.  B.  Dench,  Boston,  names  unknown.  From 
M.  Tombs,  Boston,  Hannas'  pear,  supposed  to  be  a  native;  it  is  a  fine 
kind. 


Art.  IV.     Essex  County  Natural  History  Society, 

This  Society  held  an  Exhibition  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers,  in  Salem, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  18th  and  19th  of  Sept.  1835;  the  following 
account  of  the  same  we  extract  from  the  Salem  Observer.  We  have 
but  room  to  name  only  the  dahlias. —  Conds. 

From  Francis  Putnam,  dahlias,  upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties,  viz. 
Levick's  Incomparable,  Henrietta,  Profuse  Lake,  Queen  of  the  Yellows, 
Beauty  of  Salem,  Feathered  light  crimson  Globe,  Countess  of  Liverpool, 
Picta  formosissima,  Jaune  Insurmountable,  King  of  the  Purples,  Doug- 
las's Augusta,  Blanda  Perfecta,  Tully's  Emperor  of  the  Yellows,  Wid- 
nall's  Perfection,  Alba  pumila,  French  White,  Amanda,  Russell's  Macu- 
latum,  Barrett's  Susanna,  Guttata  Major,  Wells'  Calypso,  Dwarf  Gol- 
den Yellow,  Flamed  Yellow,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Mrs.  Talbot,  Lutea 
purpurea.  Lady  Fitzharris,  King  of  the  Whites,  Putnam's  Picta,  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  Agrippina,  Gordon's  Lady  Granville,  Scarlet  Ranunculus, 
Amelia,  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  Queen  of  Roses,  Beauty  of  Wickam, 
Village  Maid,  Belladonna,  Antonia,  Red  Globe,  Rubicunda  formosa, 
Widnall's  Granta,  Neptune,  Remus,  Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  Yel- 
low Turban,  Beauty  of  Surry,  Lilac  Versicolor;  Coccinea  perfecta. 
Painted  Lady,  Algernon  Sidney,  Putnam's  Lady  Arabella,  Vestal  White, 
Scott's  Defiance,  Walter  Boyd,  Royal  Orange  Globe,  New  Scarlet  Ane- 
mone, Marginata,  Le  Brilliant,  Paragon  of  Perfection,  Beauty  of  the 
Vale,  Lord  Liverpool,  Queen  of  Belgium,  Dennisii,  Barrett's  King, 
Changeable  Yellow;  Large  Crimson  Anemone,  Sulphurea  Excelsa,  Sul- 
phurea  Alata,  Fusca  Rubricata,  Sulphurea  Perfecta,  Tenebrosa  linea, 
Royal  Orange,  Squibb's  Pure  Yellow,  Cormack's  Coccinea,  Scarlet  Per- 
fecta, Alba  Purpurata,  Dennisii  coccinea.  Queen  of  Whites,  Countess 
Plater,  Miss  Hester,  Lord  John  Russell,  Rosa  Constantia,  Princess  of 
Naples,  Lady  Grantham,  Crimson  Floribunda,  Pulen,  New  Blush, 
Cicero,  Queen  of  Spain,  Widnall's  Black  Prince,  Reform,  Well's  Suberb 
Quilled  Purple,  Galanthus,  Mountain  of  Snow,  Fulgid  asanguinea.  Duch- 
ess of  Kent,  Queen  of  Naples,  Picotee,  New  Goliath,  Bonny  Dee,  many 
bouquets  of  quilled  asters,  stocks,  chrysanthemums,  euphorbia,  verbena, 

&C.    &LC. 

From  Benjamin  Creamer,  dahlias,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Barrett's  Susan- 
na, King  of  Purples,  Agrippina,  Putnam's  feeauty  of  Salem,  Painted 
Lady,  Dennisii,  Lutea  Purpurea,  Theodore,  Countess  of  Liverpool, 
Wells's  Calypso,  Widnall's  Perfection;  also,  Asclepias  curasovica,  Mal- 
ope  grandiflora,  Dracocephalum  virginicum,  Helianthus  Multiflorus, 
globe  amaranthus,  noisette  and  other  roses,  bouquets  of  asters,  stocks, 
chrysanthemums,  lobelia,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

From  J.  Fiske  Allen,  dahlias,  a  number  of  varieties,  such  as  Countess 
Plater,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Wells's  Calypso,  Dennisii,  Theodore, 
Cormack's  Coccinea. 
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Art.  V.     Quincy  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  i,-c. 

Potatoes : 

c  per  barrel,. . 

Common,  <  per  bushel,  . 

(  per  peck,    . , 

c''--s-.li:e::S: 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  bush 
TurnlDs  5  P*^""   bushel, 

Onions, 


I  per  bushel, 
,  <  per  peck,  .. 

<  per  buucli,. 

Beets,   per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel,. 
Parsnips,  per  bunch,  i 


\^ni  I  ui»,   pel    uusiiei, 

Parsnips,  per  bunch,  (6  each). . . 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound 

Cabbages,  Salads,  ifC. 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Brocoli,  each 

Celery,  per  root, 

Beans  :  shelled. 

Sieva,  per  quart, 

Lima,  per  quart, 

Cranberry,  per  quart, 

Common  white,  per  quart,.. 
Sweet  Corn,  per  dozen  ears,  . . . 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck, 

Peppers  (for  pickling),  per  lb.,. . 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Egg  plants,  each, 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada  crookneck,  per  cwt.,. . . 
Common  crookneck,  per  cwt.. . 
Pumpkins,  each, 


From 

To 

$  cts. 

$  cts. 

1  25 

1  50 

62 

75 

17 

25 

1  50 

1  75 

75 

1  50 

1  75 

50 

75 

4 

6 

62 

75 

20 

25 

4 

6 

62.i 

75 

62.V 

75 

I2.V 

17 

8 

12 

20 

14 

50 

75 

50 

75 

25 

50 

6 

12 

12,', 

17 

20 

10 

12 

none. 

8 

10 

12^^ 

3 

3A 

none. 

6 

12 

1  SO 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

m 

17 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,. 
Savory, 


Fruits. 

Apples,    dessert : 

per  barrel, . 
per  bushel. 


J  per  barrel,  . 
I]      '      '    ' 


,  per  bushel,. 


Common, 


Porter, 

Pears  : 

Seckel,  per  half  peck, 

St.  Michael's,  per  half  peck,. . 

Cushiug,  per  half  peck, 

<"apiaumout,  per  dozen, 

Bonchretien,   per  dozen, 

Plums  -. 

Green  Gages,  per  quart, 

Damsons,  per  quart,  

Common,  per  quart,  

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Peaches,  best,  per  dozen, 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen, 

(for  pickling),  per  100, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes  : 

Black  Hamburgh,  per  pound. 
White  sweet  water,  per  lb.,. 
Isabellas,  per  pound, 

Watermelons,  each, 

Muskmelons,  each, 

Barberrie's,  per  bushel, 

C  ranberries,  per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

per  box, 

per  hundred,. . . . 

per  box 

per  hundred, 

Mmonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 


Oranges, 
Lemons, 


From 

8  cts. 

25 

37 

25 

25 

1  25 

■   62i 

2  00 

1  00 

SO 

SO 

75 

75 

20 

none. 

3  00 

37 

20 

30 

25 

50 

37i 

25 

12<- 

12i 

75 

6  00 

2  00 

3  75 

2  75 

4  00 

1  25 

12 

4 

To 

S  cts. 

50 
37 
37 


2  00 

75 

2  25 


1  00 

75 
1  00 


3  25 
50 
25 
83 
SO 

75 
SO 

SO 
SO 

6  00 

2  25 

4  00 

3  00 

1  SO 
14 

6 


Remarks.  The  demand  for  potatoes  has  increased  considerably  since 
our  hist  report  ;  they  have  come  in  of  excellent  quality.  Turnips  are 
now  plenty,  and  of  fine  size.  Onions  are  very  abundant  ;  few  if  any  old 
ones  now  reinain  on  hand.  Beets  and  carrots  are  now  brought  in  of 
full  size.  Very  few  parsnips  have  as  yet  come  in.  Horseradish,  though 
not  of  excellent  quality,  is  rather  plenty.  Cabbages  are  very  large  and 
good  this  season.  The  first  fine  brocolis  we  have  seen,  have  come  to 
hand  the  past  week  ;  they  sell  quickly  at  quotations.  Sieva  and  Lima 
beans  are  tolerably  plenty  ;  the  latter  will  be  more  so,  if  we  have  no 
early  frosts.  Tomatoes  are  in  much  demand,  and  a  far  larger  quan- 
tity, we  have  no  doubt,  has  been  .sold  this  season  than  any  previous  one. 
Egg  plants  are  not  yet  much  esteemed.  Squashes  are  good,  and  re- 
markably cheap  in  price.  Of  apples  the  stock  is  plentiful  ;  fine  Por- 
ter's sell  readily  ;  the  price  of  common  kinds  is  very  variable,  according 
to  excellence.  Pears  have  been  plenty  throughout  the  season,  and  that 
fine  kind,  the  Seckel,  much  more  abundant  than  heretofore.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  state  that  some  of  the  new  kinds,  as  the  Capiaumont, 
Gushing,  &c.,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  market  ;  St.  Michael's  are  good 
this  season,  and  some  very  fine  ones  have  sold  for  a  dollar  the  dozen. 
Bartlett's  have  been  plenty  since  our  last  ;  but  they  are  now  gone. 
Peaches  are  rather  scarce  ;  good  ones  selling  readily  at  our  prices.  A 
few  (|uinces  have  been  brought  in.  There  are  but  few  cucumbers,  ex- 
cept those  used  for  pickling ;   the  price  of  the  latter  has  advanced  a 
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shade.  Grapes  are  quite  abundant,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  very  rea- 
sonable in  price;  Isabellas  are  rather  scarce.  Cranberries  have  come  to 
hand,  but  not  sufficiently  plenty  to  be  sold  very  low ;  the  quantity  that 
will  be  gathered  is  yet  uncertain. 

Boston,  Sept. '22.  M.T. 


Art.  VI.     Meteorological  Notices. 

FOR  AUGUST. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August  was  accompanied  with  beau- 
tiful weather;  and  the  month  throughout  was  exceedingly  fine.  Showers 
were  frequent,  though  there  were  but  two  rainy  days. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  63^  20'.  Highest,  83°;  lowest, 
44°  above  zero. 

Winds. — N.  E.  two  days — E.  two — S.  E.  three — S.  seven — S.  W.  ten 
— W.  six — N.  W.  one  day. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  twelve  days — light,  nineteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  eleven  days — Fair,  fifteen  days — 
Cloudy,  five  days. 

Rainy,  two — Showery,  ten  days. 


MONTHLY    CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    OCTOBER. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 


Strawberry  beds  that  were  planted  last  month  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  if  dry  weather  ensues,  they  should  be  occasionally  water- 
ed (p.  299). 

Grape  vines  in  the  open  air  should  now  be  pruned  of  all  lateral 
branches  and  strong  tendrils,  in  order  to  let  the  sun  and  air  to  the  wood, 
to  ripen  it  well.  Those  in  the  green-house  or  grapery  will  now  have 
nearly  perfected  their  wood  ;  prune  oflf  all  superflous  shoots,  and  if  the 
grapes  are  all  cut,  give  a  great  deal  of  air  to  the  house,  (pp.  46,  93,  125, 
170.) 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Green-house  plants  should  all  be  housed  this  month.  Let  the  pots  be 
washed,  and  such  plants  as  want  it,  re-potted  before  they  are  put  in. 

Oxalises  of  the  different  species  should  now  be  planted  in  pots,  and 
placed  in  the  green-house. 

Cyclamens  should  also  be  potted,  and  placed  in  the  green-house  or 
frame. 

Chrysanthemums  will  have  now  advanced  their  flower  buds,  and 
should  be  protected  from  frost,  as  it  tends  to  injure  their  flowering  ma- 
terially (p.  133). 


THE 

AMERICAN 

GARDENER'S    MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER,  1835. 


ORIGINAL  COMxMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  On  the  Construction  of  Brick  Pits  for  early  Forcing;  to 
ichich  is  added  the  Cultivation  and  forcing  of  the  Cucumber; 
taken  from  Horticultural  JMemoranda^  and  exhibiting  the  Slate  of 
their  Progress  from  January  until  September.  By  the  Con- 
ductors. 

The  early  forcing  of  the  cucumber,  is,  as  yet,  but  very  lit- 
tle practised  among  amateurs  or  gardeners  in  this  country. 
Whether  this  arises  from  the  impression  that  they  are  not 
easily  grown,  and  without  great  expense,  or  from  a  dislike  to 
the  fruit  during  the  early  spring  months,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining;  but  we  suspect  most  probably  the 
former:  it  cannot  be  from  a  dislike  to  the  fruit,  as  it  is 
generally  esteemed  during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
prices,  which  the  few  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  markets 
in  March  and  April,  command,  convince  us  that  they  are 
valued  equally  with  other  luxuries  of  that  season.  It  must 
be  then,  that,  from  preconceived  erroneous  ideas  in  relation 
to  the  difficulty  of  their  culture,  and  of  the  great  expense 
attendant  upon  the  same,  amateurs  and  gardeners  have  been 
prevented  from  bestowing  upon  them  that  equal  care  and 
attention  which  they  give  to  other  fruits,  far  less  worthy, 
and  which  will  not  near  as  well  repay  the  latter  for  their 
trouble  in  bringing  them  to  perfection. 

Among  the  English  gardeners,  it  is  an  object  of  the  first 
importance,  and  one  in  which  emulation  is,  or  has  been,  car- 
ried to  the  highest  pitch,  in  the  production  of  the  finest  and 
most  excellent  specimens  of  this  fruit.  The  humblest  trades- 
man has  his  cucumber  bed.  In  truth,  an  English  gardener 
was  formerly  considered  as  wanting  in  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
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cult  parts  of  his  profession,  if  he  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  forcing-,  and  successful  manag-ement,  of  the  cucum- 
ber. Numerous  books  have  been  written  by  eminent  prac- 
tical g-ardeners,  wholly  upon  their  cultivation  ;  and  although 
there  has  been  much  useless  information  mixed  up  with  that 
which  was  really  desirable,  still,  the  peculiar  climate  which 
English  gardeners  have  to  contend  with,  so  unfavorable  to 
that  of  our  own,  especially  for  forced  fruits,  has  caused 
the  want  of  those  minute  particulars,  without  which  they 
would  not  so  speedily  have  arrived  to  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  forcing,  which  at  the  present  time  they  enjoy. 

We  have  not  the  opportunity  now,  to  speak  so  fully  of  the 
climate  of  the  two  countries,  as  regards  their  adaptation  to 
forcing,  as  we  should  wish  ;  but  it  is  apparent  to  all  who 
have  read,  and  from  reading  deduced  correct  opinions,  that 
the  bright  and  long  continued  sunshine  which  we  are  so 
bountifully  favored  with,  during  even  our  most  intense  cold 
weather,  is  not  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  dull,  foggy 
and  damp  climate  of  our  transatlantic  neighbors,  so  decidedly 
unfavorable  for  early  forcing. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  art  of  forcing  cucum- 
bers is  to  be  acquired  without  any  labor  or  experience ;  nor 
indeed,  an  art  which  admits  of  being  successfully  practised 
without  care  and  great  attention,  and  without  a  good  fimd 
of  information  stored  up,  by  reading  the  results  of  practical 
men;  but  with  the  latter,  and  good  judgment,  it  may  be  prac- 
tised profitably  and  successfully,  by  any  individual  who  has 
the  desire,  and  is  ambitious  to  possess  such  a  luxury  as  the 
cucumber  during  the  winter  season. 

The  methods  of  forcing  are  various,  and  all  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  inventors,  their  peculiar  advantages  ;  that 
which  was  first  and  longest  pursued,  and  which  is  here 
mostly  in  use,  was  their  growth  in  dung  beds ;  that  is,  the 
plants  were  raised  on  beds  formed  by  a  large  quantity  of 
horse  manure,  which,  in  its  state  of  decomposition,  gave  out 
heat  sufficient  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity ;  then  succeeded 
brick  and  wood  pits,  heated  by  linings  of  manure,  fire  flues, 
steam,  hot  water,  &c.;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  found  so 
congenial  to  their  nature  as  the  heat  produced  from  manure. 
M'Phail,  Knight,  Nairn,  Atkinson,  Haythorn,  Kendall, 
Weeks,  West,  and  other  eminent  amateurs  and  gardeners 
have  published  plans  and  descriptions  of  their  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  pits,  each  of  which  have  had  their 
merits  fully  set  forth  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  the  old  dung  bed  is,  that  it  generates  too 
much  steam,  and  consequently  there  is  always  an  excess  of 
dampness,  which,  accompanied  with  the  humid  atmosphere 
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of  Britain,  is  greatly  injurious  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
plants  ;  to  obviate  this,  the  other  methods  were  adopted,  and 
they  have  been  so  improved  upon  by  the  practical  men  we 
have  just  named,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  time  and  care, 
compared  with  that  formerly  required,  is  necessary  to  fruit 
the  cucumber  successfully. 

Several  years  since,  we  wished  to  erect  one  of  these  pits  ; 
after  a  careful  and  particular  examination  of  the  advantages 
of  each,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  to  build  one  on  the 
principle  of  Mr.  West,  but  with  many  and  very  material  alter- 
ations, which  we  still  think  great  improvements  upon  the 
system.  We  have  found  it  to  answer  every  purpose,  and 
forcing  can  be  carried  on  from  January  to  January  again, 
without  the  slightest  interruption  from  snow  and  severe  cold. 
It  would  be  occupying  too  much  time  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  West's  pit — and  perhaps  we  should  not  be  under- 
stood without  the  aid  of  engravings  ;  we  therefore  defer  this, 
and  give  the  following  plans  of  the  one  we  have  had  erected, 
and  which  we  have  had  constantly  in  use ;  afterwards  sta- 
ting, as  briefly  and  explicitly  as  possible,  the  alterations  we 
have  made  from  that  of  Mr.  West. 

The  pit  (figs.  21 ,  22  and  23)  is  nine  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
and  five  feet  six  inches  wide,  measuring  from  the  outside; 
the  back  wall  is  six  feet  six  inches,  and  the  front,  five  feet 
six  inches  high.     The  sashes  are  three  in  number,  each  two 

feet  ten  inches  wide, 
and  four  feet  eight 
inches  long,  and  are 
each  set  with  four 
rows  of  seven-by- 
nine  inch  glass.  The 
pit  is  built  of  brick, 
and  both  the  outer 
and  inner  walls  are 
laid  with  them  on 
the  edge,  as  in  the 
plan  (fig.  21,  a  b). 
Underneath  the  earth  of  the  bed,  is  a  chamber  (c),  in  which 
is  to  be  introduced  manure,  when  ready  for  forcing,  through 
the  doors  in  front  {d  d) .  Over  this  chamber,  and  resting  in  the 
perforations  in  the  inner  wall,  are  placed  strong  pieces  of  joist, 
or  plank  {fig.  22,  e),  of  the  thickness  of  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  by  three,  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  each  other; 
on  these,  slate  stones  (which  are  preferred),  brush  or  small 
sticks  are  laid,  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  dry 
leaves,  on  which  to  place  the  earth  (/),  and  prevent  its  fall- 
ing through  the  interstices  of  the  stones  or  brush.  In  the 
centre  of  the  chamber  is  placed  a  half  barrel  or  large  keg  (g) ; 
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from  this  a  lead  pipe,  two  inches  in  diameter  (/<,),  is  conduct- 
ed throucfh  the  soil  of  the  bed,  and  through  which  hot  air 
continually  ascends.  The  inner  wall  (b)  is  built  in  what  is 
flfenerally  termed  the  pigeon-hole  style;  that  is,  with  perfora- 
tions, as  seen  in  the  ground  plan,  and  section  {fig.  22). 
Through  these  perforations  the  hot  air  and  steam  from  the 

dung  escapes,  and  circulates 
all  round  the  soil  of  the  bed, 
in  the  flues  {i  i)  formed  by 
the  two  walls.  The  doors 
through  which  the  dung  is  in- 
troduced, as  seen  in  the  front 
view  of  the  pit  (fig.  23,  dd), 
are  two  feet  eight  inches 
wide,  and  twenty  inches  high, 
and  are  made  fast  when  up, 
by  a  hook  and  staple  or  by  a 
large  button.  They  should 
be  made  of  two  inch  plank; 
inner  doors  may  be  used,  but 
they  are  not  essential,  except  in  the  most  severe  weather. 
The  pit  is  sunk  two  feet  in  the  ground,  and  the  bottoai  of 
the  doors  are  made  level  with  the  surface,  or  sunk  only  a  few 
inches.  The  outer  and  inner  wall,  with  the  flue,  is  covered 
with  a  course  of  bricks  laid  flatwise :  in  this  course  is  laid, 
with  mortar,  several  pieces  of  wood  of  the  same  shape  and 
size  of  the  bricks,  to  which  a  plank  coping  is  to  be  fastened; 

thiscopingshould 
be  ten  inches 
wide,  thus  ex- 
tending one  inch 
over  the  brick 
work  outside  and 
inside  of  the  pit. 
The  whole,  when 

• ' ' ' ' = ■ ■ ■ 1 .        finished,  willhave 
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as  neat  an  ap- 
pearance as  any  green-house,  and  the  forcing  ground  can  be 
kept  clean,  and  in  a  style  corresponding  with  any  part  of  the 
garden  ;  generally,  this  department  has  been  thrust  into  some 
corner,  and  if  the  dung  bed  system  is  pursued,  it  always 
should  be ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  any  thing  like 
cleanliness  where  much  forcing  is  carried  on.  This  pit  obvi- 
ates one  of  the  most  objectionable  things  in  dung  beds. 

In  Mr.  West's  pit,  there  are  four  doors,  two  in  the  back, 
and  two  in  the  front  wall  ;  instead  of  the  inner  wall  being 
built  with  perforations,  it  has  only  a  row  just  under  the  bars 
on  which  the  soil,  &c.,  is  placed  ;  the  flue  only  runs  up  as 
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hig-h  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  bed;  and  in  the  back 
wall  are  two  holes  fitted  with  plugs  to  regulate  the  heat; 
there  is  also  some  other  minute  variations,  but  these  are  the 
only  ones  of  any  consequence.  We  think  that  there  is  no 
necessity  of  four  doors,  having  found  two  sufficient  for  every 
purpose,  and  in  our  severe  climate,  considerable  lieat  would 
escape  from  the  crevices  aroimd  them.  The  dung  can 
be  easily  put  in  from  the  two  front  ones.  The  advantage 
gained  by  having  the  inner  wall  perforated  up  to  the  bed  is 
very  great ;  as  the  heat  from  the  dung  escapes  with  greater 
facility  than  through  merely  one  row.  This  alteration  was 
first  suggested  by  Mr.  Loudon.  The  two  walls  being  carried 
up  to  the  coping,  is  another  essential  thing  here  ;  as  the  air 
in  the  bed  is  thus  prevented  from  great  fluctuations,  from 
variations  of  the  atmosphere  during  winter ;  the  holes  in  the 
back  wall  are,  we  think,  superfluous,  as,  in  this  kind  of  pit, 
the  heat  can  be  regulated  without  scarcely  any  trouble  ;  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  too  powerful.  In  West's  pit, 
half  of  the  chamber,  longitudinally,  is  filled  at  first;  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  the  other  half  is  filled.  When  the  heat  of  the 
first  is  exhausted,  it  is  replaced  with  fresh  dung. 

The  difference  in  the  two  pits  will,  we  apprehend,  be 
quickly  perceived.  In  ours,  much  more  heat  is  gained,  and 
a  great  saving  of  labor ;  we  are  in  doubt  whether  one  erect- 
ed on  Mr.  West's  plan  could  be  worked  in  the  earliest  part 
of  the  winter  season.  The  half  barrel  or  keg  which  we  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  is  intended  to  conduct  hot  air 
into  the  bed  ;  the  heat  would  escape  slowly  from  the  mass  of 
dung,  and  if  a  pipe  was  carried  direct  from  the  chamber,  the 
steam  and  impure  air  would  be  injurious  to  the  plants;  but  the 
air  in  the  half  barrel  becomes  heated  and  ascends  free  from 
impurity.  If  at  any  time  the  heat  is  not  wanted,  the  pipe  can 
be  stopped  with  a  plug.  In  severe  cold  nights,  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  a  thick  covering  to  the  sashes.  It  is  temporary, 
and  can  be  dispensed  with  in  late  forcing. 

When  this  pit  was  built,  we  believe  there  was  nothing  of 
th?  kind,  not  even  a  common  brick  one,  in  this  vicinity ; 
lately,  however,  at  Belmont  Place,  and  Mr.  Perkins's  in 
Brookline,  several  ranges  have  been  erected  on  M'Phail's 
and  other  systems,  and  they  are  becoming  more  common 
among  amateurs  and  gardeners.  One  improvement  in  our 
pit  we  would  make,  which  should  be  to  lay  the  outer  wall 
with  the  bricks  flatwise ;  sudden  changes  operate  rather  too 
powerfully  when  laid  edgewise  ;  to  guard  against  this,  in 
January  and  February,  we  had  a  frame  of  wood  work 
put  up  on  the  ends  and  back  of  the  pit,  at  the  distance  of 
four  inches ;  the  space  was  filled  with  (Jry  leaves  or  hay;  the 
top  was  covered  with  a  board  to  keep  out  the  wet ;  the 
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whole  can  be  taken  away  in  March  ;  if  it  is  built  neatly,  it 
may  remain  without  in  the  least  diminishing  the  beauty  of 
the  pit. 

Having-  given  these  details,  which  we  hope,  with  the 
engravings  illustrating  the  same,  will  enable  any  one  to  erect 
a  pit,  who  is  desirous  of  forcing  fruit  or  vegetables,  the  man- 
agement of  the  plants,  as  taken  from  our  memoranda,  will  be 
given.  The  pit  should  be  built  before  cold  weather,  and 
every  thing  got  in  readiness  for  forcing.  The  bars  of  wood 
should  be  put  in  their  places;  on  these  the  slate  stones 
or  brush,  and  the  dry  leaves.  The  sashes,  or  boards,  should 
be  put  on,  to  keep  the  rain  and  snow  out  of  the  bed,  and 
prevent  injury  to  the  brick  work,  from  frost:  in  some  con- 
venient place,  away  from  frost,  should  also  be  carried  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  for  the  purpose  of 
sowing  the  seeds  and  earthing  up  the  plants  as  they  pro- 
ceed in  growth ;  let  it  be  laid  in  a  heap,  in  a  shed,  and  cov- 
ered over  with  hay  or  straw  ;  this  done,  all  is  in  preparation 
to  commence,  at  the  convenience  of  the  cultivator. 
( To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II.      The  Influence  of  Flowers.     By  C.  C. 

"Are  not  flowers  the  stars  of  earth,  and  are  not  stars  the  flowers  of 
Heaven?  Flowers  are  the  teachers  of  gentle  thoughts,  the  promoters  of 
kindly  emotions." 

Among  the  many  indications  of  the  advance  of  our  coun- 
try in  taste  and  refinement,  none  afford  a  surer  criterion  than 
the  increased  attention  which  is  given  to  flowers  and  fruit. 
When  we  notice  the  many  establishments  in  our  vicinity, 
within  a  few  years,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  horticul- 
ture, we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  diffusion  of  an  employ- 
ment so  well  adapted  to  afford  much  pure  and  innocent 
pleasure;  and  we  doubt  not  the  time  will  soon  arrive,  when 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  will  be  pursued  as  a  means  of  moral 
and  intellectual  advancement,  as  well  as  a  source  of  exqui- 
site gratification. 

Every  thing  which  tends  to  increase  domestic  enjoyment, 
which  furnishes  to  a  family  that  pleasure  at  home,  which 
otherwise  they  would  be  impelled  to  seek  elsewhere,  is  valu- 
able. There  is  nothing  which  adds  more  to  happiness,  than 
for  all  the  members  of  a  family  to  be  united  in  one  common 
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and  pleasant  pursuit — not  that  all  should  have  the  same 
daily  occupation — but  that  there  should  be  some  sources  of 
pleasure  open  to  all,  and  to  increase  which,  all  should  in 
their  turn  contribute.  No  employment,  perhaps,  can  so  effec- 
tually give  this  union  of  purpose,  and  this  sympathy  of 
feeling,  as  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  It  opens  a  wide  pros- 
pect of  enjoyment,  with  scenes  to  suit  many  varying  tastes. 
To  the  scientific  mind,  to  one  who  loves  to  search  out  causes 
and  effects,  to  discover  the  hidden  properties  and  qualities 
of  things,  what  an  interesting  and  yet  almost  untrodden 
field  does  botany  present!  Then  to  one  whose  heart  pre- 
dominates over  the  intellect;  who  delights  in  sentiment;  who 
prefers  deep  feeling  to  lofty  thought,  a  garden  yields  many 
exquisite  delights.  His  poetic  mind  gathers  much  of  its 
finest  imagery,  its  most  beautiful  thoughts,  from  the  fra- 
grance and  loveliness  of  flowers,  and  it  is  quickened  and 
enlightened  by  the  thoughtful  contemplation  of  their  varied 
graces. 

And  for  humbler  purposes,  for  less  exalted  natures,  the 
riches  of  Flora  furnish  many  gratifications.  For  the  morn- 
ing drawing-room,  or  for  the  evening  dress,  there  can  be  no 
prettier  or  more  appropriate  ornaments  than  can  be  found 
among  her  stores.  And  to  the  affectionate  heart,  what 
sweeter  tribute  can  be  offered  to  the  invalid  mother,  or  the 
declining  sister,  than  the  first  fruits  of  the  garden,  and  the 
first  buds  of  the  rose.  Even  the  little  child  laughs,  in  the 
fulness  of  its  happiness,  when  it  is  permitted  to  play  with 
the  flowers,  and  fill  its  lap  with  buttercups  and  clover  blos- 
soms. 

And  so  it  is  in  this  one  amusement;  all  ages  and  all  tem- 
pers can  find  an  appropriate  gratification;  all  may  be  made 
more  happy.  It  ministers,  also,  to  man's  moral  nature.  A 
green-house,  connected,  as  we  sometimes  see  them,  with  the 
most  frequented  apartments  of  a  family,  is,  in  winter,  when 
the  garden  is  bereft  of  its  beauty,  and  the  orchard  has  yield- 
ed its  fruit,  an  almost  unfailing  source  of  interest.  To  enjoy, 
when  storms  are  beating  without,  and  the  chill  of  winter 
speaks  in  the  howling  wind,  the  mild  air,  the  fragrance,  and 
the  beauty  of  this  reserved  fragment  of  summer,  tends  to 
produce  feelings  of  contentment  and  satisfaction — feelings 
which  show  themselves  forth  in  acts  of  kindness  and  words 
of  affection. 

Another  advantage,  which  the  cultivation  of  flowers  affords 
over  other  pleasures  is,  that  it  can  hardly  be  wrested  to  evil. 
Absorbing  as  it  is,  it  produces  no  feverish  excitement.  Bring- 
ing the  mind  into  close  contact  with  the  loveliest  things  in 
nature,  it  shuts  out  the  vexatious  feelings  arising  from  col- 
lision with  the  world.     Its  pleasures  are  all  calm  and  tran- 
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quil.  The  contemplation  of  any  of  the  works  of  God  has  a 
mig-hty  effect  in  soothing  and  quieting  the  tumult  of  human 
passions,  and  this  precious  power  over  the  heart  is  freely 
given,  even  to  the  lilies  of  the  field.  Where  we  see  a  love 
for  these,  that  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  the  turbulence  of 
passion,  or  the  debasements  of  sensuality.  When  we  see  by 
the  road-side  a  cottage,  around  whose  door  the  sweet-briar 
and  the  honey-suokle  are  climbing,  and  before  which,  in  its 
little  garden,  is  displayed  even  the  humbler  flowers, — the 
marygold,  the  pansy,  the  aster,  and  the  poppy — how  instinc- 
tively do  we  form  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  cottage;  how  certain  we  may  be  of  finding  peace,  con- 
tentment, and  affection,  inmates  there!  p  p 
October,   1835.  ^-  ^• 


Art.  III.      On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Tulip.     By  J.  W.  Russell, 
Superintendent  of  Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge. 

The  season  for  planting  bulbs  being  at  hand,  and  presum- 
ing that  some  remarks  would  not  at  this  time  be  unappropri- 
ate,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  flowering  of  the  tulip,  I 
with  pleasure  send  you  the  following,  which  will  be, 
perhaps,  of  some  interest  to  your  readers,  and  extend  the 
cultivation  of  this  favorite  flower. 

To  attempt  to  describe  this  lovely  genus,  would,  I  humbly 
conceive,  be  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  any  commu- 
nity. The  beauty  of  the  tulip  flower  draws  the  attention  of 
the  most  careless  observers,  and  as  it  were,  makes  itself 
known  to  them  at  once,  because  it  is  one  of  those  kind  of 
flowers,  when  taken  notice  of,  is  rarely  or  ever  forgotten. 
The  Dutch  are  famed  through  the  civilized  world,  for  their 
splendid  collections  ;  inasmuch  as  some  of  their  private  ones 
have  been  valued  at  some  thousands  of  pounds  sterling.  In 
England  I  have  had  the  care  of  tulip  bulbs,  that  were  valued 
from  five  shillings  to  five  pounds  sterling,  a  single  bulb ;  this  is, 
perhaps,  one  reason  why  we  so  seldom  meet  with  a  choice 
collection  in  this  country;  the  first  cost  being  so  great,  and 
the  time  it  necessarily  takes,  to  give  them  proper  attention, 
is  another  considerable  item  with  those  who  have  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  and  who  have  but  a  small  portion  of 
time  to  spare,  in  the  care  and  production  of  elegant  flowers. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  persons  in  every  city  who  can  afford 
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to  spend  both  time  and  money  in  such  pursuits;  but  by  not 
understanding  the  nature  of  tliem,  are  prevented  from  ma- 
king tlie  attempt.  In  order  to  do  away  witli  this  difficulty 
in  part,  I  will  engage  to  give  them  all  the  knowledge  I  have 
on  this  subject,  which  will  cost  but  a  trifling  sum,  compared 
to  the  years  of  time  I  have  been  collecting  it  together. 

Those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  good  col- 
lection of  tulips,  shouUl,  by  all  means,  make  their  selection 
from  some  of  the  established  seedsmen  or  nurserymen;  for, 
to  trust  to  the  bulbs  that  are  sold  every  year,  at  the  auction 
rooms,  in  nine  cases  out  of  twelve,  they  would  be  deceived; 
therefore  it  is  highly  recommendable,  to  make  the  selection 
from  persons  of  established  credit,  even  if  the  cost  is  four 
times  as  much,  rather  than  to  run  any  hazard.  Supposing 
the  bulbs  are  on  hand,  the  first  step  is  to  prepare  for  plant- 
ing :  the  compost  should  be  a  mellow  light  earth,  or  leaf  soil, 
(the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture  field),  preferring  it  rather  light, 
than  of  a  strong  binding  nature,  and  well  rotted  stable  ma- 
nure, blending  the  whole  well  together.  To  three  wheel- 
barrow loads  of  the  soil,  add  one  of  manure,  and  so  continue 
on,  until  there  is  enough  mixed  for  use.  This  will  be  found 
to  be  an  excellent  compost  for  the  growth  of  the  tulip,  if  it 
has  been  thoroughly  made.  The  beds  should  be  four  feet  in 
width,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  more  or  less,  in  length  ; 
preference  should  be  given  to  a  plat  of  ground  that  is  well 
sheltered  from  the  north-west  and  easterly  winds,  observing 
to  keep  away  from  the  shade  of  large  trees  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Having  decided  upon  the  location,  go  to  work,  and 
throw  out  the  whole  of  the  surface  and  under  soil,  to  the 
depth  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  taking  it  away  to  some  conven- 
ient place,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  bed  nice  and  level  ;  then 
look  out  for  some  good  stable  manure,  about  half  rotted,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  at  the  bottom,  about  six  inches  thick  ; 
this  will  leave  two  feet  in  depth  for  the  compost ;  this  may 
appear,  to  some  people,  altogether  superfluous;  nevertheless, 
it  ought  to  be  done,  fortius  reason;  the  manure  will  be  in  an 
excellent  condition  for  mixing  with  the  soil  the  succeeding 
year.  I  shall  here  observe,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
pare a  fresh  compost  every  year,  after  such  an  one  has  been 
made  as  here  recommended.  If  the  operator  thinks  the  soil 
ought  to  be  renewed  in  some  degree  the  second  season,  a 
portion  could  be  taken  away  from  the  bed,  and  replaced  with 
some  fresh  compost,  and  so  on  year  after  year,  never  neglect- 
ing to  place  the  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  as  before 
stated:  to  do  this  properly,  begin  at  one  end,  and  take  out 
the  whole  of  the  sod,  until  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bed.  If  it  was  made  four  feet  in  width,  take  four  feet  in 
length ;  this  will  leave  a  trench  four  feet  square,  and  two 
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and  a  half  feet  deep;  wheel  the  soil  thrown  out,  to  the  other 
end  of  the  bed,  in  order  to  finish  off  with.  The  manure 
should  now  be  laid  at  the  bottom  at  the  depth  proposed;  mark 
off  again  four  feet  in  length,  and  place  the  top  spit  immedi- 
ately on  the  manure,  continuing  so  to  do,  until  you  have  a 
similar  trench  at  the  other  end  ;  this  will  completely  change 
the  compost  every  year,  by  bringing  the  under  soil  to  the 
surface,  which  is  of  great  importance — level  off  with  the  soil 
which  was  wheeled  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  bed  from 
where  the  trenching  was  begun. 

But  to  return  to  the  planting  of  the  bulbs  the  first  year. 
I  shall  suppose  the  bed  or  beds  are  already  filled  up  with  the 
compost  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground ;  allowing  it 
to  settle  to  the  original  level:  this  ought  to  be  done  the  first 
week  in  November ;  the  second  week,  have  the  surface  of 
the  bed  raked  perfectly  smooth  and  even;  then  stretch  a  line 
tight  and  straight  the  whole  length  of  the  bed  six  inches 
from  the  front  side,  and  with  a  small  piece  of  stick  mark  off 
close  to  the  line;  remove  the  line  again  six  inches,  and  mark 
off,  and  so  go  on,  until  you  have  six  straight  lines  the  length 
of  the  bed;  this  will  leave  six  inches  clear,  both  at  the  front 
and  back  ;  then  mark  off  across  the  bed,  six  inches  apart ; 
this  will  leave  the  whole  of  the  bed  in  six  inch  squares.  At 
the  angle  of  each  square,  or  where  the  lines  are  crossed, 
place  a  handful  of  sand.  If  the  day  is  fine,  go  to  work  and 
plant  the  bulbs  immediately,  for  there  is  no  trusting  to  the 
weather,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Place  a  bulb  in  the 
cen/re  of  each  handful  of  sand  that  was  put  therefor  this 
purpose.  When  the  bed  is  planted,  cover  them  with  a  com- 
post similar  to  that  they  are  to  grow  in,  three  inches  deep; 
observe  to  mulch  the  beds  over  with  leaves  or  litter,  about 
six  or  eight  inches,  before  the  approach  of  severe  frosts  ;  it  is 
also  indispensably  necessary  to  have  a  light  frame  built  over 
the  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  it  a  light  canvass,  or 
strong  cotton  cloth,  to  shade  the  flowers  from  sudden  storms 
of  wind,  rain,  early  frost,  and  particularly  the  hot  sun.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  some  tulip  growers  make  use  of  hoops 
bent  over  the  beds  at  regular  distances,  and  throw  over  bass 
mats;  but  a  permanent /rome  would  be  but  a  trifling  expense, 
and  is  much  to  be  preferred.  As  to  the  size  of  the  frame, 
every  one  can  suit  their  own  taste  in  the  dimensions  of  it ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  secure  the  plants  and  flowers  from 
the  before  mentioned  casualties.  Take  off  the  covering  of 
leaves,  &c.,  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  with  a  trowel  or  small  fork,  stir  up  the 
soil  a  little  between  each  row,  and  leave  the  whole  smooth 
and  neat ;  now  begin  to  make  a  quantity  of  small  neat  stakes, 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  for  securing  the  flower 
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stems  to,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  and  placing  a 
stake  in  the  centre  of  the  four  first  plants.  Procure  some 
lead  wire,  and  twisting  it  once  or  twice  round  the  stake, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  only  three  inches  to  go  to  reach 
the  flower  stems  of  four  tulips;  twist  it  once  round  the  stem 
carefully,  leaving  room  enough  for  it  to  play  about  easy;  thus 
it  will  take  three  stakes  to  secure  twelve  of  the  flower  stems, 
which,  if  neatly  done,  will  have  an  elegant  eflect.  After 
flowering,  the  tops  will  soon  begin  to  decay  ;  and  when  yel- 
low, or  dead,  the  bulbs  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  laid  away 
from  the  sun  to  dry  a  day  or  two  ;  then  clean  and  place  them 
in  a  dry  room,  there  to  remain  till  the  time  of  planting;  look 
over  them  occasionally,  to  see  that  they  are  all  in  good  order. 

Tulips  are  known  by  the  following  names:  Early  Tulips, 
which  flower  about  a  fortnight  before  all  others;  Bizarres, 
which  have  a  yellow  ground,  striped  with  brown,  purple  and 
violet,  with  intermediate  shades;  violet  and  rose  Bibloemens, 
which  have  a  white  ground,  striped  with  violet,  purple,  black, 
cherry,  rose,  and  intermediate  shades:  these  are  considered 
the  most  valuable  by  the  florist;  Baguets,  which  are  nearly 
allied  to  Bibloemens,  but  are  much  stronger  in  their  growth, 
and  more  gross  in  their  colors  ;  Double  and  Parrot  tulips  are 
esteemed  mostly  as  border  flowers.       Yours, 

J.  W.  Russell. 

JMount  tBuburn,  Cambridge,  Oct.  12th,  1835. 


Art.  IV.    Beautifxd  Plants  growing  wild  in  the  Vicinity  of  Boston. 
By  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown. 

(Continued  from  page  377.) 

[N.  B.  All  these  plants  are  perennial,  unless  intimation  is  given  to 
the  contrary.] 

Cypripedium. 

(According  to  alphabetical  order,  the  present  genus  ought  to  have  been 
inserted  and  described  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  but  was  inad- 
vertantly omitted.) 

This  curious  and  admired  genus  is  readily  distinguished 
by  four  spreading  petals  ;  and  especially  by  an  inflated  sac, 
lip,  or  nectary,  and  a  somewhat  slipper-shaped  seed  vessel. 

Cypripedium  acaule,  or  Cypripedium  humile  Low  Ladies' 
Slipper.     The  present  species  diflfers  from  the  others,  in  its 
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having  no  stem  leaves.  Scape  or  stem,  leafless;  from  six  to 
twelve  inclies  high.  Leaves  two,  springing  from  near  the 
top  of  the  root,  oblong,  obtuse,  plaited,  downy.  Flowers 
commonly  single,  terminal,  nodding.  The  nectary,  or  lar- 
gest, and  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower,  is  an  inflated, 
somewhat  pear-shaped  sac,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  half  as  wide,  of  the  most  pure,  delicate,  and  expres- 
sive purple,  or  rather  a  lovely  blush  color. — Woods  ;  for  in- 
stance, north  of  the  Arsenal. — Blossoms  in  May  and  June. 

Cypripedium  candldum  White  Ladies' Slipper.  Stem  leafy. 
Leaves  lance-oblong.  Lobe  of  the  style  lanceolate,  rather 
obtuse.  Lip  or  nectary  compressed,  shorter  than  the  lance- 
formed  petals.  Nectary  or  flower,  white. — Pennsylvania. — 
May. 

A  white  species  is  said  to  have  been  found  growing  wild 
in  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  A  yellow  species,  I  am  told, 
has  also  been  discovered  in  the  woods  of  the  same  town;  but 
whether  it  is  the  parvijlorum^  described  by  Dr.  Torrey  as  hav- 
ing spotted  flowers  of  a  yellow  color,  or  the  pubescens,  de- 
scribed by  the  same  author  as  having  spotted  flowers  of  a 
greenish  yellow,  I  have  not  been  informed. 

Cypripedium  spedabile  Tall  Ladies'  Slipper.  A  stout  plant, 
about  two  feet  high,  with  stem  and  leaves  hairy.  Leaves 
oval  lance-formed,  plaited,  exactly  resembling  those  of  Verd- 
trum  viride  (Indian  Poke  or  White  Hellebore).  Flov/ers, 
two  or  three,  large,  the  lip  much  inflated,  variegated  with 
stripes  of  purple  and  white. — In  Augusta,  Maine;  Woodstock, 
Vermont. — Blossoms  in  July. 

Iris. 

Iris  grdciJis  Boston  Iris.  Of  the  same  family  as  the  Flow- 
er-de-luce, and  Blue  Flag;  the  latter  of  which,  in  particular, 
it  strongly  resembles.  Stem  round,  many  flowered-  Leaves 
grass-formed.  Flowersbeardless.  Germs  triangular,  grooved 
round  the  sides.  Outer  petals  slender,  spreading,  purple  at 
the  edge,  yellow  and  veined  in  the  middle,,  the  yellow  por- 
tion being  much  greater  than  in  the  Blue  Flag.  Inner  petals 
lance-formed,  slightly  notched  at  the  end. — South  Boston 
and  Cambridge;  or  in  the  same  places  with  the  next  species, 
but  much  less  frequent. — June. 

Iris  versicolor  Blue  Flag.  Almost  too  common  to  require 
description,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  comparing  it  with  the 
preceding  species.  Leaves  sword-shaped;  stem  acute  on  one 
side.  Capsules  or  seed  vessels  oblong,  three-sided,  with  ob- 
tuse angles;  outer  petals  spatulate,  or  paddle-formed,  being 
obtuse  and  large  at  the  outer  end,  and  gradually  tapering 
into  a  stalk  at  base  ;  also  beardless  ;  the  border  purple;  the 
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claw  or  petal  stem  variesfated  with  green,  yellow  and  white, 
and  veined  with  purple.  Inner  petals  erect,  varying  in 
shape  from  spatulate  to  lance-formed,  usually  paler  than  the 
outer,  and  often  notched  at  the  ends. — Wet  meadows,  &c. — 
June. 

LlATUIS. 

Lidtris  scariosa.  A  very  beautiful  native,  from  two  to  four 
feet  high.  Stem  unbranched,  somewhat  hairy.  Lower 
leaves  lance-formed,  tapering  to  both  ends  ;  upper  ones  grass- 
formed.  The  leaves  are  rough  on  the  margin,  and  a  little 
pubescent.  Flowers  about  fourteen,  appearing,  in  form  and 
color,  almost  like  small,  purple,  thornless  thistles,  and  grow- 
ing in  a  raceme  (several  inches  in  length),  which  might  pass 
for  a  proper  spike,  were  not  the  flower  stems  too  long.  Scales 
of  the  calyx  paddle-shaped  (Dr.  Torrey  says  ovate),  and 
having  membranous,  purplish  margins.  The  seed,  like  that 
of  other  plants  of  the  same  genus,  has  an  egret  or  crown  of 
purple  hairs,  each  of  which,  when  examined  by  a  microscope, 
appears  to  be  a  feather. — Woods,  and  sandy  hills. — Water- 
town,  in  the  woods  north  of  the  Arsenal. — August. 

LiLIUM. 

Lilium  canadense  Drooping  Lily.  A  frequent  embellish- 
ment of  our  meadows.  Stem  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
sometimes  simple,  sometimes  branched.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
arranged  in  whorls  or  circular  rings.  Flowers  commonly 
from  one  to  about  three,  yellow  trumpet-bell  shaped,  termi- 
nal, and  pendulous.  Petals  turned  outwards,  and  internally 
spotted.  I  once  found  a  plant  of  this  kind,  five  or  six  feet 
high,  suspending  thirteen  lilies  from  its  branches  and  branch- 
lets,  and  looking  almost  like  an  inverted  chandelier. — Mead- 
ows, &c. — June,  July. 

Lilium  pJiiladelpldcum  Red  Lily.  About  one  foot  (Dr. 
Torrey  says  two  feet)  high.  The  Red  Lily,  says  Dr.  Bige- 
low,  is  a  less  showy,  but  equally  beautiful  species  with  the 
Drooping  Lily.  Leaves  whorled,  a  few  sometimes  standing 
desivately.  Flowers  bell-shaped,  one,  two,  or  three  in  num- 
ber, upright,  of  a  dark  vermillion,  spotted.  Petals  supported 
on  long  claws  or  stems,  giving  the  flower  an  appearance  pe- 
culiarly open  and  unique. — About  the  margins  of  fields,  or 
among  bushes,  &c.;  in  a  dryer  soil  than  the  Drooping  Lily.-- 
June,  July. 

Lilium  superbum  Superb  Lily.  One  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  our  native  plants.  It  grows  from  four  to  six  feet  high. 
Leaves  linear-lance  formed,  three  nerved,  and  arranged  in 
horizontal  rings  ;  but  the  upper  leaves  do  not  stand  in  reg- 
ular order.  Flowers  bright  orange,  spotted,  having  the 
petals  rolled  outwards,  and  growing  in  a  large,  drooping, 
pyramidal  raceme,  containing  from  three  to  twenty  lilies. — 
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Low  grounds. — Rare  in  these  parts,  but  said  to  be  common 
in  New  Hampshire. — July. 

Dr.  Bigelow  says,  that,  "by  cultivation  in  a  rich  soil,  the 
L.  canadense  approaches  in  character  to  this  species." 

Lobelia. 

Lobelia  cardinnUs  Cardinal  Flower.  The  splendid  red 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  much  admired  by  foreigners.  Stem 
erect,  about  two  feet  high,  without  branches.  Leaves  alter- 
nate (not  opposite),  ovate-lance  formed,  with  unequal  teeth, 
or  whitish  glands,  on  the  margin;  also,  having  a  long,  sharp 
point,  turned  to  one  side.  Corolla  bright  scarlet,  with  a 
long  tube  surmounted  with  five  spreading  segments,  the 
three  lower  ones  being  the  widest.  Flowers  on  a  more  or 
less  one-sided  raceme,  from  five  to  ten  inches  long,  and  ap- 
pearing at  a  distance  like  a  spike. — Rather  scarce  hereabouts, 
but  is  found  occasionally  in  meadows,  or  more  commonly  by 
the  margins  of  brooks  and  rivers ;  for  instance,  near  Water- 
town  bridge. — Blossoms  in  July  and  August. 

When  its  first  flowers  of  the  spike  appear,  if  this  plant  be 
broken  oft'  at  the  ground,  and  kept  in  water  within  doors,  it 
will  continue  to  blossom  for  a  month,  the  leaves  retaining 
their  color  and  freshness. 

LUPINUS. 

Lupinus  perennis  Wild  Lupin.  Stem  somewhat  hairy,  and 
rising  gradually  (with  a  curve  at  the  ground)  to  the  height 
of  about  one  foot.  Leaves  digitate,  consisting  of  about  eight 
or  ten  lanceolate  wedge-formed  leaves,  arranged  like  rays 
around  the  end  of  the  leaf  stem.  Flowers  blue,  pea-blossom 
shaped,  in  a  raceme,  or  a  terminating  spike. — Sandy  woods 
and  hills;  found  at  Newton;  also  abundantly,  in  the  woods, 
at  Watertown. — May,  June. 

Lysimachia. 

Plants  of  this  genus  have  the  corolla  wheel-shaped;  that 
is,  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  or  in  a  single  piece,  with  a 
spreading  border,  and  a  very  short  tube. 

Lysimachia  cilidta  Heart-leaved  Loosestrife.  Erect,  from 
one  to  three  feet  high,  branching,  and  a  little  hairy.  Leaves 
standing  opposite  to  each  other  (often  three  inches  long,  and 
one  inch  wide),  pointed,  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  base,  the 
leaf  stems  being  long,  and  fringed  with  parallel  hairs.  Flow- 
ers yellow,  wheel-shaped  (half  an  inch  in  diameter),  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla  being  roundish,  toothed,  and  tipped 
with  a  bristle.  Flowers  drooping;  chiefly  in  pairs,  of  which 
the  upper  ones,  having  flowers  in  their  shoulders,  are  so  near 
together  as  to  seem  almost  in  fours. — Low  grounds;  Newton, 
Watertown. — June,  July. 

Lythrum. 

Lythrum  verticilldtum    Swamp  Willow  Herb,  or  Grass  Foley. 
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A  fine  fresh  looking  aquatic,  two  feet  high,  or  more,  and 
surrounded  at  base  by  a  soft,  thick,  fibrous  substance,  appear- 
ing Hke  rotten  wood.  Leaves  citlicr  opposite,  or  in  threes, 
lance-formed  (not  indented  on  the  margin),  with  stems. 
Flowers  of  a  fine  purple,  approaching  to  pink,  with  five  or 
six  wavy,  spreading  petals,  crowning  a  ten  or  twelve  toothed 
calyx,  supported  by  subdivided  flower  stems,  growing  out  of 
the  shoidders  of  the  leaves,  and  almost  surrounding  the  main 
stem. — Found  in  or  near  the  water  on  the  margin  of  Fresh 
Pond. — July,  August. 

jNIimulus. 
J\fnnnlus  r'lngens  Monkey  Flower.  "  A  handsome  plant," 
two  feet  high.  Stem  erect,  smooth,  angular.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, stemless  or  closely  sessile,  ovate-lance  formed,  serrate 
or  saw-toothed,  and  having  a  long,  sharp  point.  Calyx  tubu- 
lar, with  five  acute  angles,  and  as  many  pointed  teeth.  Co- 
rolla purplish  light  blue,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  hav- 
ing the  petals  yellow,  the  upper  lip  turned  back  at  the  sides, 
and  the  lower  lip  much  larger,  and  irregularly  three-lobed. 
The  peduncles  or  flower  stems  are  four  sided,  curved  up- 
wards, and  grow  out  of  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  flower 
has  been  fancied  to  be  shaped  like  a  monkey. — Ditches  and 
wet  soils. — July,  August. 

MONARDA. 

Monarda  aUaphyUa  Soft  Monarda.  A  plant  with  flowers 
like  those  of  lemon  balm,  but  having  the  taste  and  smell  of 
thyme.  Stem  square,  commonly  purple,  or  spotted,  and 
about  two  feet  high.  Leaves  oblong-lance  formed,  rounded 
at  base,  notched  on  the  margin,  except  towards  the  ends  ; 
also  soft,  downy,  and  appearing  dotted  under  a  microscope. 
Branches  and  leaf  stems  downy.  Calyx  and  bractes,  or 
false  flower  leaves,  fringed  with  parallel  hairs.  Flowers  in 
terminal  heads,  blue,  or  flesh-colored.  Corolla  with  two  lips, 
and  an  open  throat,  the  upper  lip  being  grass-formed,  and 
the  lower  lip  having  two  lobes,  and  a  grass-formed,  middle 
segment. — Rocky  situations. — Woods,  near  Mount  Auburn. 
— July,  August. 

Nympujex. 

JK'^ympJuca  odorhta  Pond  Lily,  or  sweet-scented  Water  Lily. 
This  queen  of  our  aquatic  flowers  is  so  well  known,  that  I 
shall  only  quote  from  Dr.  Bigelow,  a  few  remarks  on  its 
habit. 

"It  is  found  in  deep  waters,  where  its  roots  are  secured 
from  the  frost  in  winter  by  a  sort  of  natural  hot  bed  being 
thus  provided  for  it.  The  roots  creep  through  the  muddy 
bottoms  of  ponds,  to  a  great  extent.  They  are  very  rough, 
knotted,  blackish,  and  as  large  as  a  man's  arm.  The  stalks, 
both  of  roots  and  flowers,  spring  directly  from  the  root. 
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They  vary  in  length,  from  one  foot  to  five  or  six,  accordingr 
to  the  depth  of  the  water." — Common  in  muddy-bottomed 
rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches. — Very  abundant,  large,  and  fine, 
at  Church's  Pond,  at  a  small  distance  from  Mount  Auburn. 
—July. 

ffiNOTHERA. 

(Enothera  biennis  Tree  Primrose,  improperly  called  Scale- 
ish.  Of  this  plant  (though  a  sort  of  pet  of  mine),  I  shall  say 
nothing;  being  aware  that  its  charms,  like  those  of  many 
other  objects,  are  too  familiar  to  elicit  any  great  warmth  of 
general  admiration. 

Q^nothem  pumila  Dwarf  Tree  Primrose.  Stem  smooth, 
rising  from  the  ground  obliquely,  to  the  height  of  about  one 
foot.  Leaves  stemless,  lance-formed,  blunt  pointed,  and 
quite  entire  or  free  from  indentures  on  the  edges.  Calyx 
with  a  very  long  tube,  and  its  four  sepals  or  leaves  bent  down 
archwise.  Flowers  yellow,  four  petaled,  stemless,  and  grow- 
ing in  a  leafy  spike.  Petals  heart-shaped.  Seed  vessel  eight 
angled,  somewhat  oval,  with  the  upper  part  larger  than  the 
lower. — Pastures. — June. 

Orchis. 
Plants  of  this  genus  have  a  corolla  five  petaled,  the  upper 
petal  being  arched  or  vaulted  ;  also,  an  additional,  dilated 
petal  (called  the  lip  of  the  flower),  with  a  spur  or  nectary 
growing  from  its  base.  Those  who  have  seen  one  of  the 
species,  have  a  general  idea  of  them  all.  The  leaves  and 
stems  have  a  considerable  likeness  to  those  of  Veratrum 
viride,  Indian  Poke. 

Orchis  hlephari glottis  Fringed  white  Orchis.  This  very 
delicate  species  is  distinguished  by  its  snowy  white  flowers. 
Its  height  is  about  two  feet.  Leaves  oblong,  sheathing. 
Lip  lance-formed,  fringed  or  finely  divided  at  the  edge,  and 
as  long  as  the  upper  petal.  The  horn  or  spur  is  much  longer 
than  the  germen  or  seed  vessel.  Flowers  pure  white,  on  a 
spike  rather  short  for  the  species. — Rare. — Swamps,  and 
meadows. — Cambridge,  Newton. — July. 

Orchis  Jimbridta  Fimbriated  pur{)le  Orchis.  A  very  beau- 
tiful plant.  Stem  two  feet  high,  with  several  broad-lanceo- 
late, smooth  leaves,  and  ending  in  a  large  spike  of  bright 
purple  flowers.  The  germ  is  bent  inward,  and  swelled  in 
the  middle.  Petals  five,  spreading,  the  two  inner  ones 
fringed  (or  finely  cut).  The  lip  of  the  nectary  is  rather 
longer  than  the  petals,  and  is  divided  into  three  wedge- 
formed  segments  or  parts,  spreading  like  a  three-parted  fan, 
the  segments  being  flat,  fringed,  nearly  equal,  and  not  con- 
verging towards  each  other.  The  upper  petal  is  whole  and 
even  on  the  edge;  and  the  spur,  which  appears  like  a  club- 
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formed  thread,  is  considerably  longer  than  the  germ. — New- 
ton.— July. 

Orcliis  grandijlora  Large  Flowering  Orchis.  This  elegant 
plant  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  or  more.  Stem  thick, 
angular,  fistulous.  Lower  leaves  bhmt  pointed,  oblong  oval, 
or  long  oval,  with  parallel  sides;  upper  leaves,  and  the  brac- 
tes  or  false  flower  leaves,  lance-formed,  and  sharp-pointed. 
Spike  oblong-oval,  many  flowered.  Petals  all  contiguous, 
pale  purple,  the  three  outer  ones  ovate,  concave,  even,  and 
whole  at  the  edge;  the  two  inner  ones  ovate,  with  claws,  and 
cut  or  fringed  on  the  whole  of  their  sides,  but  scarcely  so  at 
the  ends.  Lip  pendent,  deeper  purple,  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  petals  (the  lip  being  sometimes  nearly  an  inch 
long) ,  divided  into  three  segments,  the  two  lateral  ones  wedge- 
formed,  cut  and  fringed  to  the  middle  or  farther,  the  middle 
one  twice  as  long,  fan-shaped,  cut  and  fringed  to  the  middle, 
without  being  notclied  at  the  end,  tlie  fringes  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  converging  in  front  of  the  lip.  The  upper 
petal  has  a  notch  between  the  two  anthers. — Grows  in  wet 
meadows. — Lancaster,  Leominster,  Deerfield,  &.c. — Abun- 
dant in  Enfield,  New  Hampshire. — June. 

"This  plant  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  species  of  Orchis.  Tbe  spike  sometimes  consists  of 
a  few  large  flowers,  but  in  favorable  situations  it  is  five  or 
six  inches  long,  and  three  inches  in  thickness.  The  flowers 
are  more  than  twice  the  size  of  O.  fimbridta^  paler,  and  very 
different  in  the  form  of  the  lip,  which  has  a  very  large  mid- 
dle segment,  with  a  part  of  its  fringe  always  bent  inwards." 
— Dr.  Bigelow. 

Oixhis  orbiciilata  Round-leaved  Orchis.  A  remarkable 
species,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  two  very 
large  round  leaves,  spreading  flat  upon  the  ground,  their 
form  sometimes  varying  to  ovate.  The  scape  or  stem  bears 
a  spike  of  loose,  greenish  white  flowers,  with  long,  grass- 
formed  tips. -Wet  meadows,  &c.;  Danvers;  Hallowell,  Maine; 
Conway,  Romney,  &c..  New  Hampshire. — June,  July. 

Orchis  spectdhiiis  Showy  Orchis.  A  low  species,  with 
large  fine  flowers.  Root  fascicled,  or  in  a  bundle.  The 
leaves  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and  are  large,  oval. 
Stem  six  inches  high,  very  sharp  angled.  Bractes  or  false 
flower  leaves  (not  calyx  leaves)  lance-formed,  longer  than 
the  flower.  Flowers  few,  purple  and  white,  and  among  the 
largest  of  the  genus.  Lip  of  the  nectary  whitish,  undivided, 
as  long  as  the  spur,  retuse  or  slightly  hollowed  at  the  end; 
also,  scolloped  at  the  sides,  with  or  without  intermediate 
teeth.  Petals  straight,  converging,  ovate-lance  formed,  the 
lateral  ones  longer.     Spur  white,  large,  club  formed,  shorter 
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than  the  germ. — Shady  rocks. — Woods,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire. — May,  June.  y 

Watertown,  Sept.  dth,  1835.  '     E.  B.  Ki 

(^To  be  continued.) 


-ENRICK. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Hyacinths  in  Glasses  and  Pots. 

The  following  observations,  though  not  written  expressly 
for  this  Magazine,  we  have  thought  might  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers  who  cultivate  hyacinths  and 
other  bulbs.  The  season  is  now  approaching  for  planting 
them,  and  many  may  be  induced  to  grow  a  i'ew.,  who  have 
heretofore  been  prevented,  from  the  want  of  information  on 
the  subject.  Hyacinths  in  glasses,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
will  flower  as  well  as  when  in  pots;  but  they  have  a  very 
beautiful  appearance,  and  flower  sufficiently  strong  to  ren- 
der them  highly  desirable. 

For  this  purpose,  the  earliest  kinds  should  be  selected;  and 
we  would  state,  that  we  prefer  single  to  double  ones,  or  at 
least,  an  equal  number  of  each,  for  the  following  reasons : 
the  spikes  are  much  taller,  the  bells  far  more  numerous,  the 
colors  more  vivid,  and  the  fragrance  very  powerful ;  indeed, 
in  some  of  the  best  kinds,  the  bells  are  so  profuse  as  to  form 
a  complete  pyramid  of  flowers.  If  attention  is  given  to  the 
following  simple  observations,  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  disappointment. 

Select  good  large  solid  bulbs,  especially  for  glasses  ;  we 
have  often  seen  it  stated  in  the  communications  of  experi- 
enced growers,  that  "  small  bulbs  are  worse  than  useless;"  it 
is  labor  lost,  to  cultivate  those  which  are  sold  at  auction ; 
they  are  the  mere  refuse  of  the  Dutch  florists,  such  as  would 
be  thrown  away  as  worthless  ;  the  roots  are  weak,  and  would 
fail  to  flower  well  if  put  in  their  natural  element,  the  earth  ; 
much  more  so  if  in  an  artificial  one  of  water.  How  frequent 
we  have  heard  complaints  that  bulbs  start  well,  make  a 
rapid  growth  of  an  inch  or  two,  and  then  stop ;  the  flower 
stems  dying  ere  a  flower  opens.  This  is  from  the  cause  that 
there  is  not  sap  enough  stored  in  the  bulb  the  preceding  year  ; 
and  it  must  consequently  make  a  premature  and  sickly 
growth  the  following  one.  Unless  attention  is  paid  to  the 
selection  of  first  rate  bulbs,  disappointment  must  certainly 
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ensue.  All  complaints  arise  from  this  cause  ;  and  if  cheap 
bulbs  are  cultivated,  cheap  looking  flowers  must  also  repay 
amateurs  for  their  care. 

JManagcment  in  Glasses. — The  bulbs  may  be  put  in  the 
glasses  any  time  from  October  to  January  ;  when  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers  is  wanted,  they  may  be  put  in  every  fortnight. 
Place  in  the  bulbs,  and  then  fill  up  with  water  just  so  that 
the  bottoms  of  each  will  be  immersed  an  eighth  of  an  inch  ; 
then  put  the  glasses  in  a  dark  cool  room  until  the  roots  have 
protruded  a  half  an  inch,  or  so,  which  is  generally  in  about 
ten  days.  They  should  then  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  light 
and  air,  as  much  as  possible.  If  they  receive  the  sun  on  one 
side  only,  turn  them  round  every  two  or  three  days  to  pre- 
vent their  growing  crooked.  Change  the  water  once  a  week; 
if  the  glasses  get  very  dirty,  draw  out  the  roots  carefully, 
and  give  them  a  thorough  washing.  The  water  should  not 
be  allowed  to  freeze.  Any  pure  water  will  do  ;  but  rain 
water  is  the  best. 

After  bulbs  are  grown  in  water,  they  are  not  worth  saving; 
as  it  will  take  three  or  four  years  to  recover  their  strength. 

Management  in  Pots. — To  bloom  hyacinths  to  perfection, 
the  pots  should  be  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  inches 
deep;  plant  only  one  in  each  pot ;  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say,  that  it  is  folly  to  expect  to  procure  fine  flowers  from 
a  bulb  in  a  pot  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  a  crocus.  Put 
in  some  broken  potshreds  in  each  pot ;  fill  them  up  with  the 
soil  before  recommended,  and  place  in  the  bulb,  just  cover- 
ing it;  give  the  pot  a  gentle  knock  to  settle  the  soil.  Select 
a  dry  spot  in  the  garden,  and  dig  a  hole  eighteen  inches 
deep;  place  in  the  pots,  and  cover  them  up  with  the  earth 
six  or  more  inches  in  depth;  upon  the  approach  of  frost, 
cover  them  with  dry  leaves,  sea-weed  or  hay.  They  should 
all  be  planted  at  one  period,  during  the  month  of  November. 

Two  or  more  pots  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time  throughout 
the  winter,  thus  giving  a  succession  of  flowers  from  January 
until  April.  If  there  is  no  garden  to  place  the  pots  in,  they 
should  be  put  in  a  box  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  covered  with 
earth  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  the  method  we  have 
practised,  and  have  never  failed  in  blooming  them  well. 
We  have  had  the  main  stems  of  some  single  ones  eighteen 
inches  high,  with  upwards  o{ fifty  hells.,  forming  a  pyramid  of 
flowers  more  than  twelve  inches  in  height.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  a  bulb,  set  in  a  pot  and  immediately  forced  into 
growth,  will  flower  strong;  they  must  acquire  roots  first  to 
support  the  foliage. 

When  they  are  in  flower,  give  them  plenty  of  water,  by 
placing  pans  under  the  pots,  and  keeping  them  constantly 
filled.     We  have  seen  manure  water  recommended,  but  we 
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have  never,  ourselves,  tried  the  experiment ;  cease  to  give 
water  when  out  of  flower,  and  discontinue  it  altogether  when 
the  leaves  assume  a  decaying  appearance. 

Roots  that  have  flowered  in  pots  are  but  little  injured,  and 
will  bloom  tolerably  strong  the  next  season,  if  set  out  in  the 
ground ;  the  same  bulb  should  never  be  set  in  a  pot  two  suc- 
cessive years,  but  by  shifting  them  alternately,  from  the  pot 
to  the  garden,  they  may  be  made  to  flower  vigorously. 

The  management  of  the  hyacinth  in  beds,  to  flower  them 
to  perfection,  will  be  given  in  some  future  number. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  know  what  constitutes 
the  properties  of  a  fine  hyacinth,  we  extract  the  following 
from  Maddock's  Florist's  Directory  : 

"  The  stem  should  be  strong,  tall,  and  erect,  supporting 
numerous  large  bells,  each  suspended  by  a  short  and  strong 
peduncle  or  footstalk,  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the 
whole  may  have  a  compact,  pyramidal  form,  with  the  crown 
or  uppermost  flower  perfectly  erect.  The  flowers  should  be 
large  and  perfectly  double  ;  that  is,  well  filled  with  broad, 
bold  petals,  appearing  to  the  eye  rather  convex  than  flat  or 
hollow:  they  should  occupy  about  one  half  the  length  of  the 
stem.  The  colors  should  be  clear  and  bright,  whether  plain, 
red,  white  or  blue,  or  variously  intermixed  and  diversified  in 
the  eye :  the  latter,  it  must  be  confessed,  gives  additional 
lustre  and  elegance  to  this  beautiful  flower.  Strong,  bright 
colors  are,  in  general,  preferred  to  such  as  are  pale." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  superior  kinds,  and  may  serve  to 
assist  some  in  making  their  selections  : 

Double  White.  Double  Red. 

General  Washington  Bouquet  tendre 

Prince  of  Waterloo  Groot  Voorst 

Triumph  Blandina  Marquis  de  la  Coste 

La  Deese  Comte  de  la  Coste 
Miss  Kitty,  rosy  eye 

A  la  Mode,  rosy  eye  Single  Bed. 

Cochineal,  crimson 

Single  White.  La  Baiaine,  rosy 

Grand  Blanch  Imperial  Lord  Wellington,  rosy 

Grand  Vainquier  L'Eclair 

La  Candeur  Mars,  crimson 
Due  de  Cumberland 

Double  Blue. 

Double   Yelloio.  Grand  Vedette,  pale 

Bouquet  d'Oran^e  Martinet 

Due  de  Berri  d'Or  Habit  Brilliant 

Ophir  Comte  de  St.  Priest,  pale 
Louis  d'Or 

Single  Blue. 

Single   Yellow.  La  Crepuscule 

Princess  Charlotte  Grand  Vedette 

CrcEsus  L'Ami  de  Coeur 
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Art.  VI.  JYoiices  of  new  and  hemdiful  Plants  figured  in  the  London 
Floricidliirol  and  Butanical  Magazines  ;  leith  some  Account  of  those 
which  it  ivouJil  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Eacii  nimiber  containiiiif  eiiiht  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrub.-*.  In  monthly  numbers,  4s,  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  John 
Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  London. 

Curtis^s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  3s.  (id.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Pi'ofessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous  Plants. 

III.     Ranunculdcex. 

P.EONIA 

iiioutan  var.  lAcera,  Double-red  curled  tree  Pacony.  A  hardy  perennial  plant ;  Rowing  about 
two  feet  high  ;  flowers  rosy  red  ;  propagated  like  the  other  varieties ;  a  seedlint? ;  originated 
in  England.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1771. 

A  great  addition  to  this  mag-nificent  genus,  "  Raised  from 
the  seed  of  Pseonia  moutan,  by  Mr.  William  Hyland,  gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  at  Hinchinsrbrook,  near 
Huntingdon,"  and  "  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  April,  1834, 
when  the  plant  was  only  three  years  old."  Mr.  Hyland 
states,  that  the  seed  did  not  germinate  until  eighteen  months 
after  they  were  sown;  and  that  this  is  the  case  with  all  the 
moutan  species.  The  petals  are  much  cut  and  gashed,  and 
distinctly  bordered  with  a  narrow  edge  of  carmine:  it  is  alto- 
gether a  superb  variety.     {Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

XXXII.      Ternstromidceoi. 

CAMELLIA. 

Camellia  japonica  var.  Julianii,  one  of  the  kinds  mentioned 
at  page  343,  is  figured  in  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  for  Jvdy; 
if  it  is  as  regular  in  its  form  as  represented  in  the  plate,  it  is 
a  splendid  acquisition.  C.  japonica  var.  Cunninghamii,is 
figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for  the  same  month; 
raised  from  the  warratah,  impregnated  with  the  double  stri- 
ped: some  of  the  flowers  are  almost  white,  and  others 
entirely  a  rich  crimson. 

LVI.     Myrtdcem. 

LEPTOSPERMUM 
scopirium  var.  grandiflorum,  Rigid-leaved  Leptospermum.     A  green-house  plant,  growing  six 
to  eight  feet  high ;  (lowering  in  spring  and  summer  ;  flowers  of  a  delicate  rose  color;   prop- 
agated by  cuttings  or  seeds;  a  native  of  Port  Jackson.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3419. 

Similar  to  L.  scaparium,  but  with  larcrer  flowers,  and  of  a 
delicate  rose  color  ;  "  a  desirable  plant  for  a  conservatory," 
flowering  copiously  throughout  spring  and  summer.  The 
plants  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  swamps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Botany  Bay.  The  seeds 
were  introduced  in  1817,  to  the  Kew  gardens.  {Bot.  Mag., 
July.) 
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LX.     ProteacecB. 

ISOPOOON 

Louiioiiii  Brown,  Mr.  Loudon's  Isopogon.    A  green-house  shrub,  growing  four  or  five  feet  high ; 
flowers  rich  purple,  appearing  in  spring;  a  native  of  New  Holland.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  342:. 

"A  rare  and  handsome  plant,  and  probably  the  most 
showy  of  the  whole  gemis."  This  species  was  raised  from 
seeds  at  Kew,  and  at  Mr.  Knight's,  of  the  King's  road,  in 
1830,  but  has  flowered  only  at  the  former  place.  The  plant 
is  erect  in  its  growth,  with  alternate  lanceolate,  coriaceous 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  heads,  much  spreading, 
and  of  a  rich  purple  color.  Named  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Loudon,  the  able  conductor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
and  editor  of  various  works  on  horticulture,  agriculture,  &c. 
Discovered  by  Mr.  Baxter,  near  King  George's  Sound,  in 
1829.     {Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

HAKEA  Sw.  ^       ,  .  ,      ^ 

ferruginea  Siu.   Rusty-stalked  Hakea.    A  green-house  shrub,  growing  six  feet  high;  flowers 
white  ;  a  native  of  New  Holland.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3-424. 

A  very  handsome  species,  raised  from  seeds  in  the  botanic 
garden,  Edinburgh.  The  flowers  appear  in  axillary  fas- 
icles,  sessile,  on  several  inches  of  the  main  branches  ;  Dr. 
Graham  states  that  it  comes  nearest  to  the  repanda.  "  It 
flowers  freely  in  a  green-house."  {Bot.  Mag..,  Aug.) 
LXXXII.     Legtiminosfice. 

CLIANTHITS  Solander.    (From  Kleios,  glory,  and  anthos,  a  flower,  in  reference  to  the  noble  as- 
pect of  the  species  of  this  beautiful  genus.) 
punlccus  Solander,  Crimson  Glory-pea.  A  green-house  evergreen  shrub  ;  growing  three  or  four 
feet  high ;  flowering  all   summer;  color,  a  rich  crimson;  cultivated  by  seeds  and  layers;  a 
native  of  New  Zealand.    (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1775.) 

A  most  magnificent  "  half-herbaceous  evergreen  shrub," 
in  the  climate  of  Britain  ;  and  said  to  be,  from  its  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  "•  one  of  the  most  valuable  species  [plants]  that 
has  been  introduced  of  late  years."  In  manner  of  growth, 
it  is  said  to  be  something  like  Sutherlandia  frutescens.  Be- 
ing a  native  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  supposed  that  it  will 
stand  the  winters  of  England  unprotected.  It  is  now  priced 
in  the  nurserymen's  catalogues  at  ffty  shillings  sterling.,  and  as 
Dr.  Lindley  says,  it  will  "  form  one  of  the  most  important 
and  welcome  of  all  modern  additions  to  our  flower  gardens," 
we  extract  the  following  account  of  it,  presuming  this  will  be 
read  with  interest,  and  so  beautiful  as  it  is,  introduced  into  our 

collections. 

"  Its  leaves  are  smooth,  pinnated,  and  of  rather  a  succulent  texture, 
consisting  of  about  eight  pairs  and  an  odd  one.  The  stem  is  entirely 
free  froni  furrows  or  angles,  and  is  about  as  thick  as  a  goose's  quill. 
The  flowers  grow  in  oval  clusters,  hanging  down  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  upon  the  lateral  branches  ;  each  flower  is  rather  more  than  three 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  standard  to  the  tip  of  the  keel  ;  the  petals  are 
of  a  light  bright  rich  crimson,  without  any  mottling  or  marking  ;  the 
standard,  which  is  of  an  ovate  lanceolate  figure,  and  much  tapered  to  the 
point,  is  reflexed  so  as  almost  to  lie  back  upon  the  calyx  ;  the  wings  are 
very  much  shorter  than  the  keel,  the  point  of  which  is  so  prolonged  as  to 
look  like  the  beak  of  some  bird,  although  it  must  be  confessed  not  much 
like  that  of  a  parrot.     The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  brownish  black 
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pods,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  seated  on  a  slender  stipe,  and  convex 
on  the  upper  instead  of  the  lower  edge  ;  so  that  unless  attention  be  paid 
to  their  manner  of  growth,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  seeds  grew  to  the  low- 
er instead  of  the  upper  edge.  Tiiey  are  covered  all  over  inside  with  a 
delicate  cottony  down,  in  which  lie  the  small  kidney-shaped  seeds  of  a 
dull  yellowish  ochre  color,  mottled  with  small  dark  brown  blotches  and 
speckles." 

The  specimen  was  figured  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gowen, 
who  has  found  that  it  succeeds  best  treated  as  a  hardy  plant 
in  a  peat  border.  The  Rev.  J.  Colman  succeeded  in  flower- 
ing it  in  a  large  pot  in  the  green-house,  and  also  ripened  its 
seeds.  The  seeds  were  sent  by  the  Missionaries  from  New 
Zealand.     (Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

ACACIA 

tristis  Graham    Mournful  Acacia.    A  green-house  shrub ;  flowers  yellow ;  a  native  of  New 
Holland.     (Bot.  3fag.,  t.  3420.) 

This  species  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  New 
Holland  in  1828,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  the  past 
spring.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  A.  armata  ;  but  its  near- 
est affinity  is  A.  undulata.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  spe- 
cies, it  is  between  these  two.  Dr.  Graham  thinks  that  many 
of  what  are  now  put  down  as  species,  will,  when  more  is 
known  in  regard  to  this  genus,  be  considered  as  mere  varie- 
ties. The  habit  of  growth  is  much  more  lengthened  than  in 
A.  armata.     {Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

XCI.     Empetrece. 

EMPETRllM 

rubruni  JVilld.  Red  Crowberry.    A  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  with  small  red  flowers,  growing  in 
peat;  a  native  of  South  America.     {Bot.  Reg.,  nS3.) 

A  very  interesting  evergreen  shrub,  but  of  not  much  beau- 
ty ;  its  habit  of  growth  is  rather  procumbent,  and  much 
branched  ;  the  leaves  small,  linear  ;  flowers  solitary  and 
axillary  ;  three  of  the  petals  are  of  a  dull  red,  and  the  other 
an  ochre  color.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton.  (Bot. 
Reg..,  Aug.)  The  order  Empetrete  was  first  instituted  by  Mr. 
Nuttall  ;  and  its  true  character  determined  by  Mr.  Don.  It 
contains  but  few  genera,  and  a  limited  number  of  species  ; 
natives  of  North  America,  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  (Bot.  Reg..,  Aug.) 
CXVI.     Rhamnece. 

COLLETIA 
horrida    Broigniart,  Bristly  Colletia.    C.  ftrox  Gill  and  Hook  in  Bnt.  Misc.,  t.  1.  154.,  t.  44. 
F.  B.    A  hardy  evergreen  shrub  ;  flowers  greenish  white  and  purple  ;  appearing  in  May  and 
June  ;  propagated  by  seeds.    A  native  of  Chili.     (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1776.) 

A  species  "by  no  means  as  handsome  as  the  C.  spinosaof 
the  same  country  ;"  it  has  much  the  habit  of  a  furzebush, 
and  so  thickly  set  with  spines  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
branches.  The  plant  loses  its  leaves  when  old.  "  It  grows 
in  common  garden  soil,  and  prefers  a  hot  dry  situation,  such 
as  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  without  any  kind  of  shade." 
*'  Probably  common  in  Chili  and  Mendoza."  {Bot.  Reg.y 
July.) 
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CLVI.     Polygbnece. 

ERIOGONUM  Michx. 
compisitum     Compound  Eriogonum.    A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  srowinor  three  feet  high; 
flowers  yellowish  white ;  appearing  in  May  and   June  ;  propagated   by   cuttings.     A  native 
of  North-west  America.     {Hot.  Reg.,  t.  1774.) 

A  beautiful  and  highly  desirable  hardy  herbaceous  plant, 
"  forming-  a  patch  of  neat  dark  green  leaves,  which  throw  up 
in  abundance,  in  May  and  June,  their  woolly  scapes,  termi- 
nated by  masses  of  yellowish  white  flowers."  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  rocky  gravelly  banks  of  rivers 
in  New  Albion.  Flourishes  either  in  peat  earth  or  common 
garden  soil.  It  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  har- 
dy perennials.     {Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous  Plants. 

CLXX.     Ericdcece. 

KHODODENDRON 

arboreum  var.  4Ita-cler6nse  Lindf.  Higliclere  tree  Rhododendron.  A  hardy  (?)  shrub, 
growing  six  or  eight  feet  high  ;  color  of  the  flowers  bright  crimson  ;  propagated  by  layers 
and  inarching  ;  an  English  hybrid.     (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3423.) 

This  most  splendid  variety  was  raised  in  the  gardens  of 
Lord  Caernarvon,  from  a  seedling  of  R.  Catawbiense,  which 
had  been  impregnated  with  R.  ponticum,  and  the  former 
again  with  R.  arboreum.  It  is  as  hardy  as  R.  ponticum,  and 
"equally  splendid  in  regard  to  the  size  and  color  of  the 
flowers  with  R.  arboreum."  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  bright 
crimson,  with  spots  of  a  deeper  color.  The  clusters  have 
all  the  freeness  of  R.  Catawbiense.  The  foliage  is  of  a  rich 
bright  green,  contrasting  finely  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  love- 
ly blossoms.  Dr.  Lindley  has  said  that  in  it  "  every  thing 
of  beauty  a  plant  can  possess  seems  collected,  fragrance 
alone  being  wanted."  It  is  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  com- 
mon kinds.     {Bot.  Mag..,  Aug.) 

We  have  a  plant  in  our  collection  which  has  several  buds, 
and  a  fine  display  of  its  blossoms  may  be  anticipated  in  the 
ensuing  spring. 

caucisicuni  var.  straminea  Hook.  Straw-colored  Caucasian  Rhododendron.  A  hardy  (?)  shrub, 
growing  six  or  more  feet  high ;  flowers  yellowish  white  ;  propagated  like  the  other  kinds. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3422.) 

The  present  variety  is  cultivated  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
garden  and  other  collections  in  Scotland,  as  the  R.  caucasi- 
cum  ;  Dr.  Hooker  has,  however,  from  its  variation  from  the 
figures  of  this  species  in  the  Flora  Rossica  and  Botanical 
Magazine  deemed  it  a  variety  unknown  in  its  origin  ;  in  the 
former  work  the  flowers  are  small  and  of  a  delicate  pink,  in 
the  latter  as  large  as  those  of  R.  arboreum,  pure  white  with- 
in, spotted  with  green  and  tinged  with  a  deep  shade  of  blush 
on  the  outside.  It  is  hardy  in  Scotland.  It  forms  a  fine 
shrub,  the  branches  of  which  are  terminated  with  a  large 
umbel  of  straw-colored  flowers.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  underneath  of  a  rusty  color. 
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Tlicre  arc  plants  in  our  collections  imported  as  the  R.  cau- 
casiciun,  which  have  not  yet  Howcrcd  ;  hut  the  foliage  looks 
similar  to  this  figure.     {Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 
i:ki(;a 

iccmviilii 

Eiir>  loiiui  n'ciii-Viitii  D.Don  {new  nrraviivmnw)  \\\  Syat.  nf  flrirtl.  niid  Hot.  A  gircii-liouse 
shrub,  i^niwiiig  iwo  I'cct  lu;;li ;  llowei'iim  in  "Slii;  ;  coldr  wliitc  uiiil  diirk  lirowii.  Jiot.  Mag., 
t.  3-127. 

A  beautiful  species  ;  "  the  foliage  is  of  a  delicate  green 
color,  and  the  leaves,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  form 
a  sort  of  starry  crown  around  the  dense  heads  of  flowers, 
which  are  white  below,  and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  tlie 
deep  brown,  almost  black,  connivcnt  segments  of  tiie  corolla, 
and  the  bright  red,  much  protruded  styles."  Dr.  Hooker 
states  that  it  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Don's  generic  charac- 
ter for  Euryloma.     {BoL  Mag.,  t.  3427.) 

CLXXII.      Vaccines. 

VAOCINIUM 

alljillormn   llonk.    Wliite-Ilowcrcd  Wliurtlolicrry.       A  small  slinib,  with  white  flowers.     A 
imtive  of  North  Aiiiericii.    Bot.  Maif.,  t.  3-128. 

A  pretty  species  of  our  whortleberry,  which  lias  been  in- 
troduced to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  garden.  Nearly  allied  to 
V.  corymbosum  of  L.,  of  which  it  was  first  supposed  a  varie- 
ty. It  is  not  handsomer  than  many  of  our  most  common 
species.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 

citspitisum  Michx.   Dwarf-tufted  Whortleberry.     A  dwarf  creeping  slirtib;   flowers  white, 
tinged  with  blush.    A  native  ofPIudson's  Bay.     Bot.  Ma^.,  t.  3429. 

An  interesting  species,  first  discovered  by  Michaux,  about 
Hudson's  Bay,  but  subsequently  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  by  Mr.  Menzies,  west  of  th^  Rocky  mountains  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  on  the  east  side,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  who 
introduced  it  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  garden.  Its  geograph- 
ical distribution  is  consequently  very  great.  It  produces 
numerous  "delicate  and  gracefid  blossoms"  in  May.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  Aug.) 

CLXXXVI.      Composilcai. 

LASTHENIA  npcandolle,  MSfi. 
glabrata   Lindl.  Smooth  Lastheiiia.     An  animal  i)liint,  with  yellow  flowers;  propagated  by 
seeds.     A  native  of  California.     y>o/.  ftci'.,  t.  1730. 

A  good  addition  to  our  hardy  annuals.  The  plate  repre- 
sents a  terminal  shoot,  with  three  yellow  flowers,  somewhat 
in  appearance  like  Madia  elegans.  The  leaves  arc  o|)positc, 
sub-amplexicaulis,  acuminate,  from  the  axils  of  which  shoot 
out  the  flower  stems.  Introduced  by  the  London  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  in  1834.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  autumn. 
[Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 

CXCV.     Jlsclepiadcae. 

nOV.\  (named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Hoy,  ganlener  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland). 
I'oltsii  Tr«;7^    Mr.  Pott's  Hoya.    A  stove  plant;   flowers  greenish  wliite  ;   a  native  of  Cliina. 
Bot.  Mas.,  t.  3-425. 

H.  Pottsii  is  an  elegant  species,  and  should  be  found  in  our 
gardens.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  the  II.  carnosa,  and 
are   three-nerved  ;  penduncle   two  inches  long.      A  single 
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leaf  of  this  species  was  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  Macao, 
by  Mr.  Potts,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Sabine,  who  planted  it, 
and  it  soon  flourished  finely.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 
CCXI.      Sci^ophulannece. 

RIISSELI.V  (nampd  after  Dr.  Alexander  Rnssel,  an  English  ptiysieian). 
jiincea  Zuccariiii   Rushy  Russelia.    A  green-house  plant,  growing  ahout  three  feet  high  ;  flow- 
ers scarlet ;  appearing  in  July  and  August ;  propagated  easily  by  cuttings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  mi. 

Russelia  juncea  is  a  beautiful  green-house  plant.  It  grows 
almost  destitute  of  foliage,  like  a  slender  rash,  and  the 
branches,  from  their  rather  drooping  habit,  have  an  exceed- 
ingly neat  and  graceful  appearance.  On  the  end  of  nearly 
every  twig,  is  a  raceme  of  tubulous  flowers,  of  a  rich  scarlet" 
color,  which  contrast  singularly  with  the  nakedness  of  the 
plant.  Found  in  Mexico,  by  Count  Karwinski,  and  lately 
introduced  into  Britain  from  Berlin  and  Munich.  {Bot.  Reg., 
July.) 

CCXXVI.      Hydrophyllecc. 

EUTOCA 

divaricata  Lindl.  Straggling  Eutora.  An  annual  i)lant ;  flowers  violet;  appearing  in  June; 
propagated  by  seeds;  a  native  of  California.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1784. 

An  annual  "  pretty  in  bouquets,  but  hardly  of  more  than 
botanical  interest."     The  seed  should  be  sown  in  August. 
Introduced  from  California.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 
CCXXXIV.     BromeUdcecc. 

DYCKIA  Sckultes  (named  in  compliment  to  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Salm, — ReifTerscheid 
Dyck,  a  great  lover  of  gardening,  i&c.) 
Ta.rifl6rn  Sclniltcs  Scattered-flowered  Dyckia.    A  stove  plant,  two  feet  high ;  flowers  orange  ; 
appearing  in  June  ;  propagated  by  ofl^sets.    A  native  of  Brazil.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1782. 

A  fine  stove  plant,  agreeing,  "  in  many  of  its  habits," 
with  the  aloe.  In  the  dry  stove,  "  it  produces  its  rich  orange 
flowers  in  great  perfection,  and  retains  them  in  all  their 
freshness  and  beauty,  for  several  weeks."  Its  leaf  is  very 
curiously  constructed  ;  and  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  that  "few 
persons,  when  they  look  at  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  ever  think 
of  the  curious  internal  mechanism  of  which  all  its  vital  ac- 
tions are  put  and  maintained  in  motion  ;  and  yet  there  is 
not,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  creation,  a  more  singular  ob- 
ject than  a  leaf,  nor  one  whose  structure  is  a  more  admirable 
instance  of  design  and  forethought."  Introduced  from  Ber- 
lin, by  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1833.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

CCXLVII.     AsphodiliK. 

STYPANDRA 

proplnqua  AU.  Cunningham  MSS.  Slender  aznre-flowered  Stypandra.  A  green-house  peren- 
nial plant;  flowers  aziue  blue ;  increased  by  cuttings.  A  native  of  New  South  Wales.  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  8417. 

"A  handsome  plant."  It  was  raised  from  seed  in  the 
Kew  gardens,  in  1822;  "but  under  whatever  culture,  has 
not  shown  itself  a  plant  of  free  growth."  It  grows  in  large 
tufts  among  sandstone  rocks,  in  New  South  Wales.  {Bot. 
Mag.,  July.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gar(hner''s  .Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Lnproi'cinents.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.S., 
H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  8vo.,  Is.  6d.  each.  No. 
LXIV,  for  July. 

In  our  last,  we  stated  that  the  July  number  contained  a 
communication  on  the  coiling  system  of  grapes,  by  Mr.  R. 
Fish,  which  should  be  extensively  read.  The  following  ex- 
tracts we  have  made,  and  we  commend  them  to  all  who  have 
any  faith  in  the  system.  We  have  never,  ourselves,  had 
any  confidence  in  it,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  able 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  remarks  that  so  fully  coincide 
with  our  views. 

After  stating  the  necessity  of  giving  every  new  sjstem  a  fair  trial  be- 
fore condeiiuiing  it,  Mr.  P^ish  observes: — "I  shall,  with  your  permission, 
sometimes  give  you  an  account  of  my  failures,  in  order  that  you  and 
your  readers  may  inform  me  whether  my  want  of  success  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  my  ignorance  of  the  jjrinciples  of  management,  or  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed  ;  or  to  the  delusive  vanity  of  individuals, 
who,  in  order  to  bring  themselves  into  prominent  notice,  have,  without 
sulRcient  proof,  published,  as  most  benelicial  systems,  those  which,  from 
their  very  nature,  cannot  be  attended  with  utility  or  success:  and  I  do 
this,  hoping  that  if  others  should  be  induced  to  follow  my  example,  the 
usefulness  of  the  Magazine  will  be  increased,  and  the  interests  of  garden- 
ing, as  an  art  and  science,  will  be  promoted. 

"  Having  made  these  preliminary  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
offer  some  remarks  upon  a  new  system  of  cultivating  the  vine,  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Mearns  ;  namely,  that  of  coiling  rootless  shoots  round 
the  inside  of  a  pot,  in  order  to  produce  fruit  from  them  the  same  season. 
Allowing  that,  after  much  trouble,  a  few  bunches  may  be  obtained  by 
such  a  process,  especially  when  tried  late  in  the  spring,  my  j)resent  im- 
pression is,  that  it  never  will  be  attended  with  that  utility  which  will 
warrant  its  general  adoption,  even  if  it  were  practicable  ;  and  that,  how- 
ever interesting  it  may  be,  as  establishing  a  j)hytological  doctrine,  the 
discovery  can  lay  no  pretensions  to  the  honor  cnthusiasticiiily  claimed 
for  it,  of  being  a  general  benefit.  I  must  confess  that,  reasoning  uj)on 
first  principles,  my  hopes  of  its  success  never  were  high  ;  but  as  this  sea- 
son I  had  some  shoots  of  old  and  young  wood,  from  three  to  six  feet  long, 
I  was  anxious  to  give  the  system  a  trial  ;  and  accordingly,  putting  up  a 
bed  of  dung  and  old  leaves,  I  plunged  the  pots  partially  into  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  increasing  the  temperature  by  plunging  deeper,  &.C., 
until  from  60-',  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  bottom  heat  ranged  from 
85^  to  95^:  the  atmospheric  temperature  of  the  ])it  ranging  from  45""  to 
60^.  I  was.  well  aware  that  the  success  would  wholly  dej)en(l  upon 
getting  the  wood  in  the  pot  stinnilated  into  action  previously  to  the 
dcvelopement  of  the  buds,  so  that  when  that  took  place,  there  might 
be  roots  formed  to  sup|)ort  them  ;  and  had  succeeded  so  far,  that,  by  the 
time  the  buds  were  expanding,  the  plants,  which  I  examined,  exhibited  a 
dense  mass  of  spongioles  protruding  from  the  wood,  in  contact  with  the 
sides  of  the  pot.     In  the  second  week  in  Jauuary,  I  removed  those  on 
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which  the  embryo  fruit  could  l)o  detected  into  another  house,  where  they 
were  more  exjjosed  to  tiie  liglit,  the  temperature  of  wliich  ranged  from 
65^  to  75^^.  Here,  although  they  looked  well  for  a  short  time,  the  bunches 
gradually'  shriveled  up  ;  so  that,  to  cut  the  story  short,  I  experienced 
a  com])lete  failure." 

Mr.  Fish  proceeds  with  son)e  general  remarks  on  the  "capabilities  of 
plants  to  accommodate  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances;" "  But,"  he  says,  "  why  question  the  utility  of  the  system  be- 
fore you  have  found  it  will  not  succeed,  either  when  tried  earl}'  or  late.'' 
This  question,  frequently  put,  I  answer  by  asking  in  what  the  utility 
consists,  were  I  even  to  allow  that  the  system  did  partially  succeed,  when 
tried,  for  instance,  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March.''  For  the 
final  reception  of  your  plants,  you  must  have  a  frame  or  pit,  &c.;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  if  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  coiling  is  prepared 
to  show  that  a  pit,  ike,  approjjriated  to  such  a  pur])Ose,  will  insure  more 
profit  to  the  owner  than  if  it  had  been  approi)riateil  to  its  wonted  pur- 
poses ;  or  it,  by  filling  it  at  random  with  coiled  pots,  he  could  expect  to 
realize  any  thing  like  the  same  weight  t)f  grapes  which  he  would  expect 
and  obtain  from  vines  planted  out,  and  the  tops  taken  into  the  pit,  frame, 
&c.,  in  the  usual  manner.'" 

The  injury  done  to  old  vines,  by  cuttinpr  away  the  coilers, 
Mr.  Fish  thinks  very  e^reat  ;  the  tine  long  ripened  slioots  be- 
ing much  the  best  for  producing  fruit  ;  and  if  wood  is  not 
wanted,  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  grow.  Except 
where  the  long-rod  system  is  followed,  they  cannot  be  cut 
away  to  any  advantage. 

"  Feeling  somewhat  interested  in  the  suliject,  I  have  written  to  several 
individuals,  and  all  who  have  answered  my  letters  inform  me  of  their 
failures.  All  my  acquaintances  in  this  neighborhood  have  also  failed. 
Surely,  we  do  not  understand  Mr.  Mearns's  system,  or  he  has  not  fully 
explained  it  to  us  ;  or  he  has  himself  been  deceived  as  to  its  relative 
merit.  For  the  purpose  of  farther  elucidating  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to 
propose  the  following  questions,  to  which  he  ought  to  give  a  clear  and 
decisive  answer: — How  many  pots  had  he,  when  first  he  published  his 
invention.^  and  what  weight  of  grapes  did  he  have  from  these  ])ots.''  and, 
upon  an  average,  how  many  pots  were  destitute  of  fruit,  for  one  which 
had  fruit.''  Understanding  that  Mr.  Mearns  had  many  hundred  pots  this 
season,  I  also  desire  the  same  answers  respecting  them.  These  plain 
facts  will  give  more  knowledge  of  the  system,  so  far  as  success  is 
concerned,  than  a  dozen  of  laudatory  or  condemnatory  essays.  To  re- 
move every  doul)t,  it  will  be  necessary  also  to  know  if  Mr.  Mearns  is 
prepared  to  show  that  the  specimens  of  his  success,  to  which  he  refers, 
were  all  the  produce  of  rootless  shoots  ;  and  that  none  of  them,  such  as 
the  black  Constantia  vine,  were  plants  that  had  been  taken  up  with  roots, 
and  then  coiled ;  or  the  produce  of  rootless  shoots  that  are  in  the  second 
season  of  their  growth.  If  in  the  second  season,  I  desire  to  know  in  what 
respect  the  coiling  system  is  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Pillans,  \yho  obtains 
fruit  in  the  second  season  from  plants  raised  from  buds  ;  which  system, 
although  it  appears  to  me  to  be  impracticable,  Avhere  time  and  labor  are 
scarce  commodities,  is  at  any  rate  free  from  that  objection  which  I  have 
already  designated  as  the  principal  argument  against  the  utility  of  the 
coiling  system.  The  propriety  of  the  a])ove  questions  nuist  be  apparent 
to  every  one  who,  like  myselt',  knows  not  whether  to  admit  that  Mr. 
Mearns  obtains  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  by  such  a  process  than  he 
would  do  by  the  ordinary  method  ;  or  that  he  merely  gets  as  much  from 
a  vast  number  of  pots,  as  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  result  from  being 
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viewed  us  a  complete  failure,  which  it  unquestionably  would  in  the  case 
of  those  who  only  had  a  liniited  nunibcr  of  pots  ;  and  therefore  the 
sooner  tiio  matter  is  set  at  rest  the  better,  as  I  know  tliat  the  system  has 
not  only  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  gardeners,  but  also,  in  some  cases, 
of  unpleasantness  between  them  and  their  employers." 

It  has  always  been  our  opinion  that  plants  raised  from 
eyes,  and  fruited  the  second  season  (page  37),  would  much 
better  repay  the  gardener  for  his  attention  than  the  coiled 
system  ;  we  doul)t  if  the  latter  will  ever  be  practised  at  all, 
tudess  for  the  mere  purpose  of  experiment.  The  questions 
of  Mr.  Fish  are  such  as  Mr.  Mearns  can  answer,  and  thus 
throw  more  information  upon  the  subject. 

Just  after  the  above  conununication  w  ent  to  press,  the  conductor  re- 
ceived one  from  Mr.  Mearns,  accompanii;d  with  some  of  theeoiled  vines: 
in  the  former,  he  states  that  he  has  "eoilers  of  last  season  in  pots  and 
boxes,  with  from  three  bunches  to  thirty-six  on  each  vine,  and  of  the 
large  and  tine  kinds.  I  have  eoilers  of  this  season  with  from  three  to 
twelve  bunches  on  each,  and  tine  wood  for  next  season's  bearing.  One 
white  Frontignan  has  nineteen  fine  bunches  upon  it,  and  was  a  rootless 
branches  six  weeks  ago.  I  have  at  this  time  sixty  pots  of  grapes  in  ac- 
tion, with  three  hundred  and  fifty  bunches  u])on  them  ;  many  nearly  ripe, 
and  liner,  of  the  sorts,  than  I  ever  saw  upon  vines  in  a  border.  1  have 
about  thirty  pots  to  bring  into  action,  from  last  spring's  eoilers  ;  and,  as 
these  are  all  my  best  shoots,  I  believe  that  they  will  produce  me  between 
five  hundred  and  six  hundred  bunches  of  very  fine  grapes." 

"  This,"  the  conductor  observes,  "  is  quite  a  ditierent  question  from 
that  of  the  practicability  of  getting  fruit  from  a  coiled  vine  the  first  sea- 
son, which  was  the  chief  point  insisted  upon  in  Mr.  Mearns's  former 
communication." — (p.  60.) 


MISCELLANEOUS     INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

American  Magnolias  in  China. — In  reply  to  a  query,  p.  325,  I  am  able 
to  say  that  Mr.  Beale  has,  in  his  garden  at  Macao,  a  tree  of  Magno- 
]iu  grandiiiora,  which,  when  I  saw  it  last,  in  1830,  must  have  been  twen- 
ty feet  high.  From  the  tree  Mr.  Beale  has  struck  ofl'  several  branches 
by  the  Chinese  mode  of  abscission,  and  distributed  the  young  plants  to 
some  of  the  Chinese  merchants  at  Canton,  and  to  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Macao.  He  has  done  the  same,  also,  with  a  smaller  tree,  which,  from 
the  very  ferrugineous  ajipearance  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf",  I  think 
was  MagnoliVi  g.  elHjJtica.  Besides  those,  he  had  received  from  America, 
Magnoh'rt  glaiica,  and  a  fourth  variety,  which,  if  I  remember  right,  was 
M.  auriculata.  The  two  latter  i)lants  had  then  been  but  lately  received  ; 
but,  as  they  were  in  good  health,  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  also  been 
propagated  and  distributed,  and  now  are  as  well  as  the  two  former,  es- 
tablished in  China. — J.  Meeves:  Loudoji's  Gard.  Mag.  for  Aug. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Tea  Shrub  in  India. — Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta, 
Feb.  16,  1835.  1  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  send  you,  enclosed,  a  copy  of 
a  j)aper  on  the  extraordinary  discovery  which  has  been  made,  or  rather 
confirmed,  of  late,  of  the  true  and  identical  China  tea  shrub  growing 
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wild  in  Upper  Assam,  within  the  Company's  territories,  through  an  ex- 
tent of  hundreds  of  miles  towards  the  Chinese  frontier  station  of  Yun- 
nan, where  the  shrub  is  cultivated  for  connnercial  purposes.  A  more 
splendid  discovery  has  never  been  made,  in  matters  relating  to  the  com- 
mercial or  agricultural  resources  of  India.  A  committee  of  tea  culture 
was  appointed  early  last  year,  consisting  of  some  of  the  highest  civil 
officers  in  Calcutta,  some  merchants,  and  two  of  the  most  enlightened 
Hindoos,  namely  Baboo  Redu  Radhacant  Dih,  and  Baboo  Ramcomul  Sen. 
I  am  a  member  also  ;  and  since  Mr.  Gordon  was  deputed  to  China  to  send 
round  tea  seeds  and  |»lants,  as  well  as  Chinese  cultivators  and  manufac- 
turers, I  have  acted  tor  him  as  secretary  to  the  committee.  Our  instruc- 
tions were,  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  tea  being  cultivated  in 
Hindostan  on  an  extensive  scale^  for  the  sake  of  its  leaf.  This  recent 
discovery  of  the  tea  of  Upper  Assam  has  placed  the  views  and  prospects 
of  the  committee  on  a  fooling  of  almost  mathematical  certainty.  Who 
would  have  dreamt  of  the  shrub  growing  wild  so  ftir  east  as  70°.''  Its 
geograjjhical  limits  had  hitherto,  I  think,  been  traced  only  as  far  as  some- 
where between  105"  and  110"  E.  Ion.  in  the  northern  part  of  Cochin- 
China.  We  have  already  established  tea  nurseries  in  the  mountains  of 
Kamoon,  i^irmare,  and  Gurwhal,  between  the  upper  parts  of  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges.  A  large  consignment  of  bohea  tea  seeds  has  already 
been  received  from  China  ;  but  we  have  now  to  look  to  Assam  only  for 
our  supplies  of  seeds  ;  for,  like  the  seeds  of  all  other  varieties  of  peren- 
nials, bohea  seeds  will,  in  all  probability,  produce  nothing  but  the  com- 
mon sort.  A  l)otanical  deputation  is  going  to  be  sent  up  to  Assam,  as 
soon  as  it  is  practicable,  in  order  to  institute,  on  the  spot,  all  the  inquir- 
ies that  are  necessary  to  render  our  information  resjjecting  the  nature  of 
the  tea  there  as  complete  as  possible.  I  am  to  head  the  mission,  although 
a  more  fit  person  might  easily  have  been  found.  All  my  arguments  have 
availed  me  nothing,  and  the  connnittee  have  determined  that  go  VVallich 
must.  However,  I  am  to  be  aided  by  one  or  two  accomplished  botanists 
of  my  own  recommendation,  and  they  will  more  than  supply  my  own  di- 
vers and  manifold  deficiencies.  Dr.  Wight  and  Mr.  Griffith,  two  of  the 
most  splendid  naturalists  that  ever  came  to  this  or  any  other  country,  I 
hope,  will  accompany  me  ;  I  have  also  named  Mr.  Nash,  a  most  excellent 
man,  recently  come  out.  I  wish  my  friend  Royle  was  out  here  ;  he 
would  be  the  man,  and  he  would  most  undoubtedly  have  been  sent  on 
this  duty.  Dr.  Falconer  has  charge  of  the  Gurwhal  and  Sermare  nurse- 
ries, besides  the  Saharunpoor  garden.  In  matters  of  pure  botany  and 
horticulture,  I  anticii)ate  such  a  harvest  as  was  never  seen  before.  Think 
only  to  herborise  under  the  shade  of  wild  tea  trees,  in  forests  never  in  this 
world  examined  before  ! 

I  have  sent  to  Mr.  G.  Loddiges  the  details  of  a  very  beautiful  consign- 
ment of  growing  plants,  which  he  and  his  worthy  brother  sent  me  lately 
in  a  hermetically  sealedhox  (I  may  almost  call  it  so).  I  wish  you  would 
make  mention  of  this  most  extraordinary  and  novel  mode  in  your  Maga- 
zine. I  have  asked  Mr.  Loddiges  to  send  you  my  letter,  or  an  extract 
from  it.— iV.  Wallich.—Ib. 

The  old  double  Yelloiv  Rose,  I  find  blooms  well  in  the  hills  of  Caer- 
marthanshire,  dressed  with  bog  earth,  against  a  south-east  wall  ;  but  it  is 
subject  to  occasional  blight. — Gard.  Mag. 

Acacia  dealhdta,  planted  in  the  open  garden  in  May,  1834,  and  then 
about  six  inches  high,  measured,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  upwards  of 
eleven  feet  high,  with  abundance  of  long  lateral  shoots,  and  a  stem  of 
considera!)le  thickness.  It  was  protected,  about  half  way  up  its  stem, 
with  spruce  branches  on  the  approach  of  winter  ;  and  the  severe  frost 
of  the  the  8th  of  January,  in  the  present  year,  killed  the  plant  down  to 
the  protected  part. — lb. 
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Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

i^gave  amrricana. — At  Bute  House,  tlio  Villa  of  tlic  Right  Honorable 
Viscountess  Uiilare,  at  Old  liroiiipton,  there  is  one  ot"  these  qilcndid  and 
rarely  flowering  exotics  in  lull  bloom.  Tlie  ilower  stem  is  rising  of  to- 
wards fifteen  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  fine  branched  head  of  Howers. 
Her  Ladyship  has  been  at  the  exjiense  of  erecting  a  canvass  covered 
frame  to  shade,  and  thereby  preserve  its  beauty  as  long  as  possible.  It 
is  the  stri|)ed  variety. — Horl.  Iteg. 

Kxhihitions  of  the  London  HorlicuUural  Society  took  place  on  June  6th 
and  July  4th  ;  the  display  of  Howers  is  said  to  have  been  most  brilliant. 
Gold  and  silver  medals  were  awarded  for  grapes,  strawberries,  currants, 
I'oses,  balsams,  coxcombs,  heartsease,  &c.  &c. — Gard.  Mag. 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs. — What  is  called  the 
second  grand  central  exhibition  of  flowers  of  the  Metropolitan  Society 
of  Florists  and  Amateurs'  stock,  took  place  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the 
15th  and  16th  of  June,  in  the  luirsery  grounds  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  the 
Regent's  Park.  The  gardens,  though  well  attended,  were  by  no  means 
so  crowded  as  on  former  occasions  of  fetes  of  this  and  similar  descrip- 
tions ;  the  days  of  exhiijition  being  fixed  at  exactly  the  same  time  as  those 
of  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  There  W'as  a  splendid  show  of  flow- 
ers, and  some  of  the  sjiecimens  were  more  than  usually  fine.  Wieppert's 
band,  the  band  of  the  Blues,  and  a  brass  band,  v.ere  engaged  to  perform 
on  the  occasion  ;  and  tents  and  awnings  were  placed  in  various  parts  of 
the  garden,  but  fortunately  the  weather  Avas  so  favorable  that  the  tents 
and  coverings  were  of  no  use  but  to  afibrd  shade  from  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun.  Amongst  the  company  present,  there  were  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Count  "Munster,  the  Marchioness  of  Westminster,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Tavistock,  Countess  of  Jersey,  Lord  Andierst,  Ladies  Tal- 
bot, Canterbury,  Clive,  Mayo,  &c.  &c.  There  were  also  several  of  the 
foreign  Ambassadors,  of  whom  the  Turkish  Minister  was  most  conspicu- 
ous. "  The  public  were  admitted  by  tickets,  for  which  half  a  crown  was 
charged,  whilst  those  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  might  be  had  for  one  shil- 
ling ;  these  tickets  were  advertised  to  be  sold  at  the  principal  nurseries 
and  seedshops,  and  at  other  places,  and  those  w  ho  bought  them  got  into 
the  grounds  for  half-a-croum  each,  but  those  who,  through  ignorance,  had 
neglected  to  provicle  tliemselves  with  tickets,  were  charged ^/i^e  shillings 
at  the  gate.  The  majority  paid  this  demand  without  hesitation,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  persons,  apparently  of  the  first  respectability,  ob- 
jected to  so  great  an  augmentation  of  charge,  and  declined  to  become 
spectators  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  garden.  Next  day  the  same 
thing  was  exhibited  for  one  shilliiig. 

The  premium  for  the  best  one  lumdred  distinct  varieties  of  heartsease 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lane,  florist. — Flor.  Cabinet. 

Great  Floricultural  exhibition  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens. — A 
sort  offend  having  arisen  between  Mr.  Cross,  the  ])roprietor  of  the  Sur- 
rey Zoological  Gai-dens,  aiul  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and 
Amateurs,  the  exhibition  of  flowers  by  this  Society,  which  had  heretofore 
been  held  in  these  grounds,  has  been  removed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Cross 
and  his  friends,  however,  were  determined  not  to  sit  down  patiently 
under  this  treatment;  and  accordingly,  on  the  15th  and  16th  June,  in  pur- 
suance of  numerous  advertisements,  a  grand  floral  fete  was  held  at  the 
Gardens,  which  exceeded  even  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  pro- 
moters. The  display  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  geraniums,  roses, 
&c.,  was  splendid  iu  the  extreme.   A  collection  of  shrubby  calceolarias, 
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by  Messrs.  Youn.j,  were  verj^  splendid.  Mr.  Knight,  nurseryman, 
King's-road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  beautiful  collectifjn  of  New  Holland 
plants,  oai)e  heaths,  Sic.  Mr.  Bluir,  gardener,  Staniford-hili,  and  J. 
Brampton,  Esq.,  also  contril)uted;  and  Mr.  Low,  Clapton  Nursery,  had  a 
fine  stand;  Mr.  Wood,  had  some  line  specimens  of  Alstrieiiieria  tricolor, 
and  one  of  A.  puchella.  Messrs.  Young  had  also  a  fine  A.  tricolor,  and  a 
magnificent  geranium  newly  imported  from  France.  Mr.  Lane  produced 
a  fine  collection  of  balsams.  An  immense  variety  of  cut  flowers,  from 
Mr.  M'lntosh,  gardener  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  at  Claremont,  were 
employed  in  decorating  the  tent  in  which  all  cut  flowers  were  exhibited: 
around  the  pillars  were  trained  some  fine  specimens  of  Combretum  pur- 
pijreuni,  Qnisrpialis  indica,  and  Bignonia  capreolata.  The  cliarms  of 
music  were  also  enlisted  on  the  occasion — the  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  being  in  attendance.  The  refreshments  were  of  the  most  light 
and  delicate  kind.  Numerous  marquees  were  erected,  and  every  arrange- 
ment which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  art  effect,  was  made  to  enhance 
the  enjoyment  of  the  visiters.  It  was  not  the  least  animating  feature  of 
the  day,  that  tiie  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  numerous  and 
fashionable,  and  that  every  one  appeared  to  partake  the  espiret  sponta- 
neously arising  from  the  nature  of  tiie  entertainment, — a  great  many  per- 
sons expressing  a  wish  for  an  early  repetition  of  so  interesting  and  a^'ree- 
able  an  exhibition.  The  tout  ensemble  of  the  Gardens  was  beautiful  in 
the  extreme.  On  the  first  day,  near  8000,  and  on  the  second  day  6000 
persons  were  present.  Amongst  the  comp.iny  there  were  Lords  A.  and 
F.  Fitzclarence,  Laily  Munster  and  f^xmily,  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Lord  Southampton,  the 
Turkish  and  French  Ambassadors,  &c.  &c.  After  the  business  of  the 
day  was  over,  the  gentlemen  who  exhibited  at  the  Gardens  dined  to- 
gether at  the  Horns,  Kensington;  Mr.  Tyler  took  the  chair,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  many  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  floricultural  world,  but 
unconnected  with  any  other  Society  of  a  similar  description. 

The  Judges  on  the  occasion  were — Mr.  M'lntosh,  Gardener  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians;  Mr.  Low,  nurseryman,  Clapton;  and 
Mr.  Watts,  nurseryman,  Peckham.  These  gentlemen  standing  so  high 
in  the  profession,  and  in  the  esteem  of  every  person  acquainted  with 
them,  not  the  slightest  cavil  existed  relative  to  their  decisions. — lb. 

Various  prizes  were  awarded  for  roses,  heartsease,  geraniums,  &c. 
&,c. 

A  grand  Floricultural  Fete  and  Exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Flowering 
Plants  for  the  Victoria  cup,  and  other  jirizcs,  was  held  at  Lord's  Cricket 
Ground,  St.  John's  Wood  Road,  Regent's  Park,  May  26.  It  was  nu- 
merously attended,  and  the  display  of  flowers  and  plants  was  very  bril- 
liant, notwithstanding  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  Avas  unfavorable. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  exhibitions  of  this  sort  taking  place  in  every 
quarter  of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs.  We  hope  the  exhibitions  at 
Lord's  Cricket  Ground  will  be  continued  regularly  ;  and  this,  with  the 
exhibitions  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  would  supj)ly,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  used,  the  demands  of  the  north  and  the  south  sides  of 
the  metropolis  ;  the  Ciiiswick  exhibitions  supply  the  west  end  ;  and  there 
remains  only  one  to  be  established  at  Greenwich  or  Deptford,  to  gratify 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  metropolitan  district.  We  could  wish  to  see 
four  large  botanical  and  horticultural  gardens  similarly  situated,  with  a 
view  of  promoting  the  same  objects. — Gard.  Mag. 

Acacia  lophdniha. — There  is  a  plant  of  this  species  growing  luxuriant- 
ly, without  the  slightest  protection,  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  at  Abbots- 
bury  Castle,  on  the  Dorset  coast,  Avhich  ripens  its  seeds  in  the  open  air  ; 
and  there  is  another  plant  of  the  same  species,  twenty  feet  high,  also 
growing  without  any  protection,  in  the  grounds  of  E.  Pendarvis,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  Cornwall.— L.  W.  D.—Ib. 
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haurus  nohilis. — The  largest  sweet  bay  I  ever  saw  is  at  Marj^ajn,  the 
seat  of  J.  P.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  al)uut  twelve  miles  from  Swansea. 
It  is  si.vty-oiie  feet  six  inches  high,  and  forms  a  magniticent  and  compact 
bush.— L.  W.  D.—Ih. 

Rho(h(lendro7i  pontimim. — At  Macs!aiii;h  Castle,  Radnorshire,  the  seat 
of  W.  Wilkins,  Ksq.,  tli(M-e  is  a  int)st  rciuarkahle  specin)en  of  this  ])lant. 
It  is  twenty-one  feethiijli,  and  its  branches  cover  a  space  of  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  in  circumference  !  It  is  grown  without  bog  earth,  and  flow- 
ers freely  every  year. — James  Alexander,  Gardener  to  W.  Wilkins,  Esq. 
Dec,  1834.— /6. 

In  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  there  are  some  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens of  trailing  plants  budded  standard  high,  the  singuhirity  and  beauty 
of  which  deserve  tlie  attention  of  every  amateur.  Wherever  there  is  a 
lawn  or  a  small  spot  of  turf  as  a  foreground,  without  much  interest,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  plant  one  of  these  trees  in  it. — I/j. 

Covent  Garden  .Market. — During  one  week  in  June,  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  the  following  articles  were  sold: — of  peas,  more  than  2500  sacks 
of  three  bushels,  and  12,000  sieves  of  one  bushel  each  ;  of  gooseberries 
2000  sieves  [or  bushels]  ;  of  strawberries  150,000  pottles  [of  two  quarts 
each]. — Conds. 

New  Mode  of  Labelling  Plants. — A  very  superior  label  for  plants 
may  be  made  by  turning  to  account  that  hitherto  time-wasting  accom- 
plishment called  "  transferring."  The  mode  proposed  is,  to  lay  on 
the  up])er  portion  of  a  suitable  slip  of  glass,  a  coat  of  transfer  varnish, 
on  which  the  name,  &.c.,  of  a  plant,  printed  on  paper  and  moistened,  is 
to  be  pressed  with  the  finger  (the  printed  side  downwards).  When  the 
varnish  is  dry,  the  paper  is  to  be  rubbed  oft'  gently  with  a  damp  cloth, 
leaving  the  printing  attached  to  the  glass,  on  which  a  strong  coat  of 
white  oil  paint  is  to  be  laid,  and  sprinkled  with  fine  sand  or  powdered 
glass;  or  another  slip  of  glass  similar  to  the  first,  painted  on  one  side 
with  white  lead,  may  be  cemented  on  it,  when  a  label  of  surpassing  dis- 
tinctness and  permanency  will  be  produced.  Any  ordinary  printed  cata- 
logue of  plants  may  be  made  available  for  the  pur[)ose  al)ove  stated. — 
{Irish  Farmer  <§-  Gard.  Mag.)  This  mode  will,  ])robabl_v,  never  be  much 
adopted,  unless  in  private  collections  of  plants,  where  neatness  and 
beauty  is  the  sole  object.  For  nurserymen,  it  will  not  be  of  much  use. — 
Conds. 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 


Introduction  of  the  Filbert. — Cobbett,  in  his  "  American  Gardener," 
claims  for  himself  the  merit  of  having  introduced  the  Filbert  into  this 
country,  in  the  year  J800.  This  proves  to  be  one  of  Cobbett's  errors.  It 
is  probable  the  first  Filbert  is  the  one  still  growing  in  the  old  Bartram 
botanic  garden,  near  Philadcl[)hia.  It  was  introduced,  we  believe,  by 
the  elder  Bartram — has  fruited  scores  of  years  ago,  and  as  Col.  Carr  (the 
present  proprietor)  assured  us  on  the  spot,  had  made  firm  roots  in  the 
American  soil,  "before  William  Cobbett  was  born." — A.  J.  D. 

Fine  specimen  of  the  Caludium  esculentum. — A  plant  of  the  Caladium 
esculentum,  has  been  grown  the  present  season  in  the  neighborhood  of 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  of  the  following  unusual  dimensions.  The  largest 
leaves  measured  over  the  greatest  extent  of  length  fjur  feet — width 
nearly  three  feet.  The  curiously  formed  spathe,  was  also  twelve  inches 
in  length.  As  we  believe  it  blossoms  but  seldom,  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  add  that  the  color  of  the  flower,  or  rather  the  spathe,  was  neither 
VOL.  I. — NO.  XI.  5 
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white,  as  is  stated  in  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,  nor  green  and 
purple,  as  given  by  Sweet,  in  his  Hortus  Britannicus — but  deep  orange, 
and  tlie  spadix  light  yellow. — lb. 

Coloring  properties  of  the  Venetian  Sumach  or  Purple  Fringe  Tree.— 
We  have  been  informed  by  William  Partridge,  Esii-  of  New  York,  whose 
"  Treatise  on  Dyeing  "  is  a  standard  work,  thtu  the  wood  of  the  Vene- 
tian Sumach  (Rhiis  Cotinns),  well  known  as  an  ornamental  shrub  or 
small  tree  in  our  gardens,  attbrds  a  beautiful  and  permanent  orange  dye. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  that  the  cultivation  of  this  shrub  to 
any  extent  woidd  be  an  object  of  great  profit  to  the  grower,  and  impor- 
tance to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  easily  increased  by  layers,  and  we 
believe,  pefectly  hardy  in  every  part  of  the  Union. — lb. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Green  and  Hot-house  plants,  well  known  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  property  of  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  has  been  lately  dis- 
posed of  hy  him  entire,  and  is  now  removed  by  the  purchaser,  J.  W. 
Knevels,  Esq.,  to  his  residence  at  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson,  near  New 
York.  A  handsome  conservatory  has  been  erected  for  their  reception, 
by  the  latter  gentleman,  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  another  of 
thirty;  and  we  understand  that  no  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to 
preserve  the  reputation  of  the  collection  as  one  of  the  rarest  and  unique 
in  the  country. — lb. 

A  New  Variety  of  Pea. — The  Charleston  Courier  states  that  a  quan- 
tity of  a  new  species  (.'')  of  ])ea  has  been  imported  from  Cuba,  by  Dr.  B. 
B.  Strobel,  of  that  city,  and  placed  in  the  publication  office  of  the  South- 
ern Agriculturist,  for  gratuitous  distribution,  with  a  view  of  introducing 
their  culture  into  the  United  States.  It  is  a  native  of  old  Spain,  and  is 
called  the  Garvanza  or  Braganza.  Peas  of  this  kind  yield  in  old  Spain 
300  Inishels  to  the  acre;  they  sell  ripe  in  Havana  market  for  from  Iffl  to 
$1  50  per  bushel.  They  are  excellent  for  soups,  are  larger  than  even 
the  marrowfats,  and  are  said  to  be  better,  cooked  in  the  same  way. — 
Middletoivn  Sentinel. 

Great  crop  of  Gushing  Pears. — The  original  tree  of  this  valuable 
variety  produced,  this  season,  on  the  farm  of  its  owner  (Col.  Washington 
Cashing,  Hingham),  eighteen  bushels  of  pears.  In  our  report  of  the 
market  for  the  month  of  September,  they  were  selling  at  seventy-jive 
cents  per  half  peck.  If  they  were  all  disposed  of  at  this  price,  they  pro- 
duced the  great  sum  of  #104.  This,  certainly  is  a  desirable  kind  for  the 
marketer. — Conds. 

Massachusetts  Jlgricultural  Society. — The  annual  exhibition  was  hold- 
en  at  Brighton  on  the  14th  of  October.  An  address  was  delivered  before 
the  Society  by  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Deari)orn,  which  we  have  understood  was 
unusually  interesting.  The  show  of  stock  was  exceedingly  fine.  Some 
fine  Ayrshire  cows,  lately  imported  from  England,  were  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion, by  the  owner,  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place. — lb. 

Exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Counties  of  Ontario  and 
Wayne  (N.  Y.),  at  Canandagua. — This  society  held  its  exhibition, 
Wednesday,  Sept.  30th.  The  show  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  was 
very  fine.  Premiums  were  awarded  for  various  excellent  specimens. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  one  of  the  members,  addressed  the  society  in  regard  to  vari- 
ous experiments  which  he  had  made  in  relation  to  the  mildew  on  the 
grape.  "  The  statement  was  wholly  oral,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
full  and  exact  re|)ort  of  it  here  ;  though  the  general  conclusions  which 
Mr.  H.  drew  from  his  ex|)eriments,  was,  that  the  mildew  of  grapes  was 
analogous  totherws^  of  wheat;  that  is,  an  exudation,  or  oozing  out  of  the 
young  grape  through  its  tender  skin,  burst,  in  the  very  early  stages  of  its 
growth,  by  excessive  stimulation  by  too  high  manuring;  and  then  acted 
on  by  the  intense  heat  of  our  American  summer  sun.  Mr.  H.  had  exam- 
ined the  grapes  in  all  stages  of  their  progress,  with  a  microscope,  and 
was  entirely  convinced  that  he  was  right,  as  to  the  nature  of  mildew,  and 
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believed  that  he  liad  ascertained  at  least  one  of  its  causes,  if  not  its  only 
one.  He  exhibited  samples  of  clusters,  taken  Iroin  different  parts  of  his 
vines,  to  illustrate  his  i)ositions  and  cxeniplily  tlie  effects  of  his  different 
modes  of  management.  He  considers  that  the  treatment,  indicated  by 
his  experiments,  was  to  avoid  higl;  manuring,  and  to  jjruiie  little  or 
none,  so  as  to  leave  to  the  clusters  the  shelter  of  all  the  shade  the  vine 
can  furnish,  and  even  to  train  the  vines  on  trees  for  the  saUe  of  additional 
umbrage,  as  the  custom  has  always  been  in  Italy.  On  this  point,  Mr. 
H.  referred  to  the  natural  habits  of  the  graj)e,  and  to  the  methods  of  cul- 
ture pursued  in  the  more  sunny  regions  of  southern  Europe,  and  thought 
that  our  modes  of  treatment,  should  be  drawn  from  those  climates,  as 
being  more  like  our  own,  ratjier  than  from  countries  many  degrees  north 
of  us,  as  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  humid,  chill,  and  unsunned 
atmosphere  about  the  vines,  rendered  nmch  stimulation  and  pruning 
necessary." — Geti.  Farm. 

Rare  Plants  in  bloom  at  Belmont  Place. — Crinum  platypetalon,  Pas- 
siflora  racemosa  princepg,  Nerine  coriiscans  and  lutea;  N.  coruscans  is  a 
brilliant  species,  and  should  be  better  known.  Passiflora  racemosa  prin- 
ceps  is  a  verj'  desirable  plant,  somewhat  similar  to  P.  racemosa  cferiilea, 
but  a  more  profuse  flowerer.  In  the  stove,  several  varieties  of  Hibiscus 
have  been  in  bloom  all  summer,  and  continue  to  throw  out  numerous 
buds.  Hibiscus  insignis,  at  p.  3S4  in  the  last  number,  should  be  Ipoma?a 
insignis,  inadvertantly  written.  Levick's  Incomparable  dahlia  has  here 
produced  a  large  majority^  of  the  flowers,  true  to  the  kind. — Conds. 

[The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  to  the  Conductors,  from  a 
correspondent  in  Craftsbury,  Vt.,  dated  Sept.  30,  1835.] 

"  I  have  never  known  so  backward  a  season;  many  of  those  plants 
which  have  perfected  seed  heretofore,  are  but  just  in  blossom;  such  as 
Gilia  capitata,  Xeranthemum  lucidum,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium, 
Lavatera  trimestris,  Centaurea  cyan  us,  Ageratum  mexicanum,  Crepis 
barbata,  Zinnia  multiflora,  &c.  &,c.  We  have  ah'eady  had  several  severe 
frosts,  which  have  killed  the  more  tender  plants,  such  as  Mirabalis  dich- 
otoma,  Impatiensbalsamina,  Convolvulus,  Commelina,  Dahlia,  &c.,  and 
now,  whilst  I  am  writing,  the  ground  is  almost  white  with  snow,  a  cir- 
cumstance most  unusual  at  this  season."         ***** 

"  I  have,  this  season,  added  several  of  our  native  plants  to  those  I  had 
before;  and  many  of  them  seem  to  bear  the  change  well.  They  are  as 
follows: — Cypripedium  pubescens,  spectabile  and  acaiile;  Habenaria 
grandiflora  (I  think),  Trillium  erythrocarpum  and  erectum,  Pyrola 
rotundifolia  and  another  species  or  variety;  Erythronium  americanum, 
Convallaria  (four  or  five  species),  Liliuni  superbum,  Viola  (four  or  five 
species),  Asclepias  incarnata  var.  glabra,  Sarracena  purpurea,  JVIimulus 
ringens,  Scutellaria  lateriflora  and  gaririculata,  Oxalis  (three  species), 
Hypericum  (three  species),  Kalmia  glaiica.  Spiraea  salicifolia  and  some 
others  of  which  I  have  not  ascertained  the  names.  I  have  used  Eaton's 
nomenclature.  Several  o('  them  are  fine  flowers,  and  if  they  are  not 
yet  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  the  metropolis,  and  vicinity,  they 
should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  happy  to  assist  in  bringing  about  that 
result."  *****"  The  Sarracena  flourishes  well 
in  my  garden,  and  is  beautiful  as  well  as  curious.  The  Kalmia  ghiuca  is 
a  most  splendid  shrub;  I  do  not  know  a  more  beautiful  flower.  If  there 
are  any  of  them,  or  anything  I  can  procure  you,  which  you  would  like, 
I  will  most  cheerfully  send  them.  *  *  #  * 

"  Oct.  1st. — The  snow  w  hich  I  mentioned  last  night  as  covering  the 
ground,  has  fallen  three  inches  or  more,  and  being  very  damp,  has  broken 
down  fruit  trees  and  plants.  My  flowers  are,  this  morning,  nearly  all 
bent  down  to  the  ground  and  covered  with  snow.  This  will  probably 
prevent  my  saving  the  seed  of  several  plants,  especially  of  those  you  sent 
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me.  Such  a  storm,  so  early,  is  not  recollected  by  the  oldest  inhabitants." 
—  Yours,  J.  A.  P. 

Sino:ular  deviation  in  the  grou^th  of  the  Grape. — We  have  received 
(voin  a  correspondent  in  Portsmouth,  the  following  account  of"  the  same, 
accompanied  with  specimens  of  the  fruit: 

"  I  have  sent  you,  as  a  curiosity,  some  purple  grapes,  which  grew  on  a 
white  Sweetwater  vine.  I  am  certain  of  the  fact,  as  1  took  the  grapes 
from  the  vine  myself.  There  is  an  Isabella  standing  near  ;  but  these 
grapes  were  twelve  feet  from  any  Isabella.  You  will  perceive  that  part 
of  them  have  the  form  of  the  Isabella,  and  some  of  them  of  the  sweet- 
water.  The  color  of  one  grape  is  mixed.  The  vines  have  stood  where 
they  now  do  for  several  years,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  taken 
place  before.  The  mixing  of  fruit  in  the  grajie  is  new  to  me.  It  is  noth- 
ing unusual  with  the  squashes,  and  it  has  takeu  place  with  the  apples — an 
instance  of  the  russet  growing  on  a  limb  of  the  Baldwin.  But  in  this 
case,  tiie  limbs  of  the  two  trees  interfered." 

We  tasted  of  the  grapes,  and  some  of  them  had  a  strong  flavor  of  the 
Isabella.  Have  any  of  our  correspondents  ever  known  of  such  a  singu- 
lar anomaly  .''     If  so,  we  should  be  glad  lo    hear  of  it. — Concls. 

Large  Cauliflowers. — We  lately  noticed  some  fine  specimens  in  Quin- 
cy  Market.     One  weighed  upwards  of  tu'elve  pounds. — lb. 

Ji  splendid  shotv  of  Dahlias  lately  took  place  at  the  store  of  Mr.  G. 
C.  Thorburn,  New  York.  We  have  been  informed  that  there  Avas  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  blooms  ;  the  flowers  were  sold,  and  brought  sixty 
dollars. — Conds. 

Exhibition  of  Dahlias. — A  number  of  beautiful  dahlias  were  lately 
exhibited  in  New  York.  There  were  about  three  hundred  blooms,  em- 
bracing one  hundred  and  thirty  kinds,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  of 
which  were  seedlings.  The  following  account  of  the  same  is  from  the 
New  York  American  :  — 

"  We  reconnnend  to  all  lovers  of  flowers,  to  visit  the  unequalled  col- 
lection of  dahlias,  from  the  garden  of  Buel  &  Wilson,  of  Albany,  now  at 
A.  Smith's,  florist  and  seedsman.  No.  388  Broadway. 

"  There  are,  we  sup]iose,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  sorts, 
varying  in  shade  of  color,  from  pure  white,  through  pale  and  bright  or- 
ange, red  and  scarlet,  up  to  the  most  gorgeous  purjile.  They  are  ar- 
ranged with  great  taste,  in  a  box  filled  with  wet  moss,  in  which  the  flow- 
er stems  are  imbedded,  and  present  a  most  beautiful  coup  deceit  indeed." 

Fennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — The  sale,  on  Saturday  last,  of  the 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  left  from  the  e\hi!)ition,  amounted  to  $107. 
The  whole  receipts  in  three  days  exceeded  $^1500.  The  number  of  vis- 
iters, including  members  who  did  not  pay,  and  visiters  on  gratuitous  tick- 
ets, could  not  have  been  less  than  7000.  From  a  Philadelphia  paper, 
dated  Oct.  I7th,  we  cojiy  the  following: 

Imperial  Tokay  Grapes. — "  Each  vintage,"  saj^s  an  article  about  the 
Imperial  ToUay,  "produces  three  kinds  of  wine;  the  first,  that  which 
flows  spontaneously  from  the  grapes  themselves,  which  may  be  called 
the  essence  of  Tokay;  this  is  considered  the  best  kind  of  the  three,  and 
what  makes  it  so,  is  its  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  grapes."  Some- 
thing like  this  is  observable  in  regard  to  that  most  delicious  of  all  fruits— 
the  peach.  In  going  through  a  peach-orchard,  with  fruit-knife  in  hand, 
and  plucking,  paring  and  eating  at  pleasure,  that  peach  is  the  sweetest, 
the  most  luscious,  particularly  if  it  is  a  clingstone,  when  the  skin  has 
bursted,  and  the  juice  is  candied  over  the  cleft  or  fissure  in  the  peach. — lb. 
Gama  Grass. — I  send  you  specimens  of  Gama  grass.  I  have  it  in  all 
soils.  With  us  it  is  worthless,  as  much  so  as  fiorin,  which  made  two 
hours  noise  in  the  world  and  then  expired.  Yours,  J.  Lowell. — Roxbury, 
Aug.  22cZ,  1335. 
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Art.  IV.     Quincy  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  IfC. 


Potatoes  : 
Coniinon 


per  barrel, 

per  1)11  hei, 

per  burrel,. . . . 

per  bushel,.... 
Sweet  potatoes,  jier  bushel, 
per   barrel, 


Chenaiiffoes, 


J  per  barrel,  . 
(  per  bushel,. 
i  per  bushel,. . 

<  per  peck, 

(  per  1 


Turnips, 

Onions, 

'  per  bunch,. 

Beets,   per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  jier  bunch,  (6  each,). 

Salsify,  jier  bunch, 

Horseradish,  jier  pound, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  \>er  pound, 


Cabbages,  Sa/ads,  ^c. 

Cabbages  :   per  dozen. 

iSavoys, 

Drumhead, , 

Brocoli,  each 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head 

Beans  :  shelled. 

Sieva,  per  quart, , 

Common  white,  per  quart,.... 
Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 
Peppers  (for  picUling),  per  lb.,. . 
Spinach,  per  peck. 


Egg  Plants,  each, none 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada  crookneck,  per  cwt.,. . , 
Common  crookne -k,  |  er  cwt.. 
Pumpkins,  each, 


From 
$  cts. 

To 
$  cts. 

1  00 

30 

37i 

1  25 

1  50 

33 

SO 

73 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

33 

50 

62 

75 

20 

25 

3 

4 

50 

75 

50 

75 

none. 

12i 

I2i 

20 

14 

25 

SO 

25 

£0 

12i 

25 

25 

50 

6 

12 

6 

8 

l?i 

17 

none 

12A 

2 

3 

none. 

none. 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

20 

25 

Pot  and  Siveet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck. , 

Sage,  i)er  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,. 
Savory, 


Fruits. 


Apples,    dessert  -. 


Common, 


Porter, 
Russets, 


per  barrel, 

\  per  bushel,  . . . . 

i,  per  barrel, 

)  Jier  bushel, 

J  jjer  liushel, 

I  licr  half  peck,. .. 


J  per  barrel,, 
tl 


per  bushel, 

Pears  : 

St.    Michael  ]ier  dozen, 

Urbaniste,  per  dozen, 

Messire  lean  ^ '"^^''  'j"'*'""'-" 
iviessire  Jean^  j,^,,.  jj^„.j,g^.^^_ 

Winter,  per  barrel, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Peaches,   best,  per  dozen, 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes  : 
Black  Hamburgh,  per  pomid. 
White  sw'eet  water,  per  lb., 

Catawba,  per  |iound, 

Isabellas,   per  pound, 

Barberries,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  |)er  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

(  per  box, 

I  per  dozen, 

<  per  box 

I  per  hundred,. .. 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 


Oranges, 
Lemons, 


From 
$  cts. 

25 
37 
25 
25 


1   00 

50 
1   50 

50 
5  00 

50 
1   50 

50 

75 

1  00 
3  00 

50 
3  00 

3  00 
none, 
none. 

50 
25 
25 
12i- 
75 
6  25 

2  00 

4  00 
25 

4  00 

1  50 

2  50 
1   50 

12 
4 


To 

$   cts. 


1   50 

G2i 

1   73 

73 

75 


1   00 
1   50 

75 
4  00 
4  00 


87i 
6  so" 
2  25 
6  00 

50 
5  00 

2  00 

3  00 
1  75 

14 
6 


Remarks.  The  fine  weather  of  the  present  month  has  ripened  off 
crops  uncommonly  well — far  better  than  was  anticipated  in  September. 
Potatoes  are  plenty,  and  prices  are  much  reduced  ;  large  quantities  have 
already  arrived  from  the  eastward  ; — they  are  of  excellent  quality. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  plenty  and  very  good  ;  but  not  so  large  as  usual. 
Turnips  and  onions  are  abundant;  as,  also,  are  beets  and  carrots.  Pars- 
nii)s  have  not  yet  come  to  hand.  Salsify  is  tolerably  plenty  ;  but  it  has 
not  yet  become  .siitficiently  known  to  be  properly  estimated  ;  we  deem  it, 
ourselves,  one  of  the  most  delicious  vegetables  ;  where  oysters  cannot  be 
had,  it  is  an  excellent  substitute.  Horseradish  is  yet  scarce.  Cab- 
bages are  plenty  and  very  fine.  Of  brocoli  and  cauliflowers,  there  have 
been  some  fine  specimens,  especially  of  the  latter  ;  its  cultivation  is  much 
better  understood  than  formerly.  Celery  is  plenty  and  excellent.  Let- 
tuce, the  past  week  or  two,  has  been  brought  in  of  good  size.  Squashes 
are  very  abundant  and  prices  low.  Apples  are  unusually  plentiful,  and  of 
fair  appearance  ;  Porters  are  about  gone.  Of  pears  the  market  has 
been  supplied  with  finer  sorts  than  any  previous  year.  We  have  ob- 
served, among  others,  the  Gushing,  Urbaniste,  Winter  Beurre  (so  called), 
Moorfowl  Egg,  Fulton,  Marie  Louise  (of  some)  and  Najioleon.  Grapes 
are  abundant;  fine  Catawbas  sell  at  good  prices.  Lemons  and  oranges 
are  scarce  and  high.  Chestnuts  and  walnuts  of  this  year's  crop  are  toler- 
ably plenty. 

October  23d.  M.  T. 
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Art,  IV.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  Sept.  \^lh. — The  meeting  to-day  was  held  for  the  choice  of 
officers  for  the  en.suiiij>-  year;  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  offi- 
cers of  the  Society:  Elijah  Vose,  President,  Enoch  Bartlett,  Jonathan 
Winship,  Samuel  A.  Shurtleffiand  Pickering  Dodge  vice  presidents;  Wni. 
Worthington,  Treasurer;  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Ezra  Weston  Jr.,  Recording  Secretar_y;  Counsellors  and  various  Com- 
mittees were  also  chosen. 

Received. — A  package  of  seeds  from  H.  A.  Breed  of  Lynn;  the  seeds 
having  been  received  by  him  from  the  Baron  Henreich  von  Ludwig,  of 
Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sept  ^6th.— Exhibited.  Dahlias  from  M.  P.  Wilder.  Dahlias  from  S. 
Sweetser.  From  Messrs.  Hovey,  dahlias.  From  S.  Walker,  dahlias  and 
other  Flowers.  A  variety  of  flowers  from  J.  E.  Teschemacher.  From 
S.  Downer,  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Knox,  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien 
(Bartlett)  pears.  From  Wm.  Oliver,  St.  Ghislain,  Capiaumont,  Rousse- 
lette  de  Rheims  and  Gansell's  Bergamot  pears.  From  John  Heard, 
Watertown,  Long  green  or  Bergamot,  Autumn  Catherine  and  two  other 
kinds,  names  unknown.  From  Stephen  Williams,  Northboro',  Harvard 
and  other  kinds,  the  names  unknown;  also.  Summer  Pearmain  apples. 
From  Barney  Hedge,  Plymouth,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears.  From 
G.  W.  Bond,  MiUon  Hill,  St.  Michael  pears.  From  S.  Philbrick, 
Washino^ton  pears  (a  fine  fruit).  From  T.  Lyman,  Jr.,  Harvard 
pears  (?)  From  J.  Barnard,  Dorchester,  a  fine  pear,  name  unknown. 
From  D.  Newhall,  Lynn,  a  pear  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  St.  Michael, 
sowed  in  1823;  it  was  of  the  Bergamot  shape — tolerably  good.  From  R. 
Manning,  Royal  George  (Cox),  a  clingstone,  and  the  Orange  or  apricot- 
peach  (Duhamel);  a  pear,  a  seedling  from  A.  D.  Williams,  Ro.xbury, 
about  the  size  of  the  Seckel;  also,  the  Epine  d'Ete  pear,  and  Quetsche  or 
true  German  prune.     From  E.  Vose,  apjiles,  the  name  unknown. 

October  Sd. — Exhifrited.  A  large  variety  of  dahlias,  from  S.  Sweet- 
ser. Dahlias  from  M.  P.  Wilder.  From  Messrs.  Hovey,  dahlias  and 
bouquets  of  flowers.  Dahlias  from  S.  Walker.  Flowers  of  several  va- 
rieties of  Mimulus  from  Jos.  Breck,  Lancaster. 

From  John  Lowell,  two  kinds  of  pears,  unripe,  (one  the  Capel)  ; 
seedlings  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  the  trees  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Lowell.  From 
Wm.  Oliver,  Seckel,  Rousselette  de  Rheims,  and  St.  Ghislain  pears;  half 
blood  and  Noblesse  (.'')  peaches.  From  S.  Pond,  Seckel,  Golden 
Bi'urre  and  Capiaumont  pears  ;  Semiana  plums.  From  Thomas  Lee, 
Heath  peaches.  From  John  A.  Kenrick,  Urbaniste  pears.  From  M.  H. 
Ruggles,  Fall  River,  Wilbur  pears,  (a  native  of  that  place)  ;  medium 
size  ;  russetty  yellowish  color  ;  flesh  melting.  From  C.  Cowing,  a  na- 
tive pear,  originated  in  Dedham.  From  James  Leonard,  Taunton,  a 
pear,  name  unknown.  From  Dr.  Shurtleff",  Piatt's  Bergamot  pears,  and 
a  kind  the  name  unknown  ;  Whittemore  ap])le,  a  native.  From  B.  V. 
French,  several  varieties  of  apples  and  pears.  From  George  Domett, 
Boston,  St.  Michael  pears,  and  Chasselas  grapes.  From  Jos.  Balch, 
Roxbury,  Epine  d'Ete,  or  Summer  Thorn,  and  two  other  kinds. 

From  R.  Manning,  Washington,  Buff'um,  Gushing,  Bowdoin,  Pope's 
Scarlet  Major,  Raymond,  Saunders  Beurre,  Ronville,  Verte  Longue, 
Williams's,  Epine  7l'Ete,  and  Autunm  Superb  (fine)  pears;  Quetsche  or 
German  prunes  ;  Rambour  Franc  and  red  Calville  apples.  From  S. 
Downer;  Heathcot,  Urbaniste,  and  Beurre  Knox  pears.  From  A.  D.  Wil- 
liams, Dudley  and  Ram's  Horn  ajjples,  and  a  kind  the  name  unknown. 
From  S.  G.  Perkins,  Beurre  d'Or  (golden  Beurre),  Beurre  d'Yfelle 
(Beurre   Diel),  Chaumontelle,    Sylvange,  Doyenne  Gris  and  Duchess 
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d'AnjTOulemc  pears;  the  latter  weiirhin<?  nineteen  ounces,  the  largest  ever 
exhibited  at  tlie  Society's  room.  From  Jacol)  Deane,  Mansfield,  nine 
specimens  of  apples,  accompanied  with  a  letter  stating  that  they  were  all 
seedlings. 

October  10th. — Exhibited.  From  Messrs.  Hovey,  Dahlias.  Dahlias  from 
P.  Sweetser.  From  .J.  A.  Kenrick,  dahlias.  Flowers  from  Wm.  Kenrick. 
Dahlias,  Amaryllis  belladonna  and  Htemanthus  coccinea,  from  M.  P. 
Wilder. 

From  Judge  Buel,  Albany,  Downton  Pippin,  Rosinkruger,  Pigeon 
Rouge,  Alexander,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  ajjples.  From  Messrs, 
Hovey,  Heathcot  and  a  pear,  name  unknown.  From  Charles  Bowen, 
Pomme  d'api  (Lady)  apples,  and  St.  Michael  ])ears.  From  Charles 
French,  Braintree,  !?\veet  ap])les.  From  John  Prince,  Roxbury,  Naum- 
keag  pears.  From  J.  Lowell,  Tillington  and  Urbaniste  pears.  From 
Dr.  Shurtleff,  Urbaniste  pears,  and  a  kind  the  name  unknown.  From 
Stephen  Williams,  Northboro',  three  varieties  of  apples  and  one  of  pears, 
(names  utdinown). 

From  Messrs.  Winship,  Capiaumont  and  Croft  Castle  ]>ears  (the  latter 
one  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlings  ;  very  fine).  From  S  Philbrick,  Wilkin- 
son, Urbaniste  and  Tillington  pears.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Van  Mons 
pears.  From  Madame  Dix,  Dix  pears.  From  John  Clapp,  Reading, 
Seckel  and  Piatt's  Bergamot  pears  ;  several  kinds  of  apples.  From  Dr. 
Robbins,  red  apples  (unknown). 

From  R.  Manning,  Buft'um,  Rousselette  de  Rheims,  Urbaniste,  Wash- 
ington, Heathcot,  Green  Yair,  Jalousie  and  Belle  Lucrative  pears  (the 
latter  one  of  the  finest  varieties)  ;  Imperial  violet,  Antwerp,  and 
Quetsche  d'ltaly  plums  ;  Lyscom  and  Snow  apples  ;  seedling  blood 
peaches.  From  l.  Ames,  Boston,  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Chasselas 
grapes. 

From  Daniel  Chandler,  Mangel  Wurtzel.  From  J.  Clapp,  Tuscarora 
corn. 

Oct.  nth.— Exhibited.  Dahlias  from  M.  P.  Wilder.  From  S.  AValk- 
er,  dahlias.  Bouquets  of  flowers,  dahlias,  and  heartsease  from  Messrs. 
Hovey.    Dahlias  from  S.  Sweetser.    Flowers  from  J.  E.  Teschemacher. 


Art.  VL     Meteorolos-ical  Notices, 


FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  month  of  September  was  delightful  throughout,  and  much  more 
favorable  than  in  seasons  in  general.  Southerly  winds  prevailed.  Quan- 
tity of  rain  very  small. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  53°  17'.  Highest,  70°;  lowest, 
34°  above  zero. 

Winds. — N.  E.  four  days — E.  six — S.  E.  three — S.  one — S.  W.  eleven 
— W.  two — N.  W,  three  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  nine  days — light,  twenty-one  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  eight  days — Fair,  fifteen  days — 
Cloudy,  seven  days. 

Rainy,  three  days — Showery,  three  days. 
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HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    NOVEMBER. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  vines  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  from  the  late  fine  weather, 
will  have  ripened  their  wood  exceedingly  well.  Tie  up  the  shoots  rather 
close,  that  the  plants  underneath  may  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  sun; 
pick  off  the  leaves  and  petioles  as  soon  as  they  ajipear  like  falling  (pp. 
46,  93,  125,  170). 

Vines  in  the  open  air  should  be  pruned  where  it  was  not  done  last 
month.  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes  are  but  just  ripe;  but  the  fine 
weather  has  given  them  a  good  flavor. 

Strawberry  plants  that  were  set  out  in  September,  have  become  now 
finely  rooted:  as  soon  as  severe  frost  appears  they  should,  if  convenient, 
have  a  slight  covering  of  leaves,  straw,  hay  or  coarse  manure  thrown 
over  the  beds    (|).  299). 

Raspberry  bushes  should  be  prepared,  ready  to  be  covered  on  the 
approach  of  frost. 

Transplant  trees  at  this  season,  if  there  is  a  want  of  time  in  the  spring: 
they  will  now  do  well. 

FLOWER     DEPARTMENT. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  JVarcissus,  Crown  Imperials,  Lilies,  Crocuses, 
Gladioluses,  Slc,  should  be  all  j)lanted  this  month,  if  possible;  as  they 
get  better  rooted  than  when  planted  later  (pp.  403,  418). 

Roses  should  now  be  put  into  pots  for  forcing;  choose  a  rich  soil. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  this  month;  the  spring  will  not  do  so 
well  in  our  climate.     They  like  a  strong  soil. 

Chrysanthemums,  in  pots,  should  now  be  neatly  tied  up  to  small  sticks, 
and  removed  to  the  green-house  or  parlor  (p.  13S.) 

Camellias  should  have  their  leaves  washed,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots 
top-dressed  ;  plant  the  seeds  at  this  time   (pp.  133,  134). 

Mignonette,  in  pots,  should  have  but  little  water  for  fear  of  the  plants 
damping  off. 

Carnations,  Auriculas,  and  young  Polyanthus  plants,  should  be  set  in 
a  frame,  and  protected  from  severe  cold,  snd  storms  of  snow. 

Amaryllis  formosissima  and  Tigridia  pavbnia  and  conchiflbra  should 
be  taken  up  immediately,  and  placed  away  from  frost;  the  former  in 
dry  papers,  and  the  latter  in  moist  sandy  loam. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Brick  Pits  for  cucumbers,  melons,  &,c.,  should  be'built  this  month,  and 
every  thing  put  in  readiness  for  forcing  (p.  401). 

Lettuce  plants  should  be  set  out  in  frames,  where  it  was  not  done  last 
month. 

Radish  seed  sown  now  in  a  hot-bed,  will  come  into  use  in  January 
and  February. 

Asparagus  beds  should  be  covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of  coarse, 
strawy  manure. 

Cauliflowers  for  an  early  crop  should  be  protected  by  frames. 
Celery  plants  should  be  now  earthed  up  as  much  as  possible,  as  they 
will  have  nearly  done  growing. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.    Autumnal  Cryptogamic  Plants,    By  J.  L.  R^^^^,.^^. 

Winter,  with  its  icy  magnificence,  has  at  length  begun, 
and  we  have  retired  from  the  pleasant  walks  of  the  gar- 
den and  the  dehghtful  rambles  over  hill  and  dale,  and  through 
the  tangled  wood,  to  the  warm  fireside.  A  great,  though 
usual  change  has  taken  place  in  the  vegetable  world;  the  green- 
house and  conservatory  must  now  impart  that  instruction  through 
their  many-leaved  and  sybil-tongued  inmates,  which  was  but 
a  few  weeks  ago  breathed  forth  from  every  green  and  liv- 
ing thing.  We  talk  much  of  the  solitude  of  nature,  and 
of  the  ravages  of  dreary  winter  ;  of  the  sad  and  fading  livery 
which  she  puts  on  ;  of  the  melancholy  reflections  which  the 
departing  year  calls  up.  And  yet  is  it  so  .''  Is  any  thing 
imperfect  in  her  operations.  The  fault  lies  with  ourselves, 
and  not  with  her  ; — harmony,  beauty,  order,  excellence,  ever 
mark  her  operations.  The  unchanging  order  of  the  rolling 
year  should,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  bear  much  that  is  good  and 
instructive.  Point  out,  if  you  can,  aught  that  is  not  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  order  and  wise  design.  Each  month,  each 
day,  has  its  peculiar  source  of  happiness,  and  is  capable  of 
affording,  to  such  a  mind,  that  genuine  and  refined  delight 
which  especially  belongs  to  the  study  of  the  natural  world. 

The  month  which  has  just  past,  concluded  the  unusually 
fine  autumn  of  the  present  year.  The  late  rich  display  of  the 
autumnal  "  King  of  Flowers,"  the  gorgeous  dahlia,  has  been 
unequalled  for  several  years  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Some   of  these   plants   are   still,*    in   sheltered    situations,   dis- 
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playing  their  flowers  uninjured  by  the  frost  ;  and  the  more 
common,  though  no  less  foreign,  cultivated  plants  of  our  gar- 
dens still  unfold  their  petals  amid  the  decaying  and  prepara- 
tory  liybemating  changes  of  their  hardier  companions. 

A  floral  catalogue  of  the  lingering  blossoms  of  the  year  may 
be  as  useful  to  point  out  the  general  state  of  the  weather, 
as  are  those  of  the  first  approach  and  gradual  advancement 
of  spring.  As  an  interesting  occupation  to  the  florist  and 
horticulturist,  such  a  diary  might  be  recommended;  taking  care, 
however  to  state  the  location  and  circumstances  of  the  spot 
or  garden    in   which  it  was  kept. 

Thus  up  to  the  date  first  given,  I  observe  in  a  garden  not 
by  any  means  protected  from  the  access  of  the  frosts,  Phlox 
scabra,  P.  pyramidalis  alba,  Gilia  capitata,  Tropseolum  majus 
and  var.  atrosanguineum,  Mesembryanthemum  lucidum,  Nioo- 
tiana  decurrens.  Coreopsis  tinctoria  (Calliopsis  bicolor,)  Xe- 
ranlhemum  annuum,  Dephinium  elatum  and  Ajacis,  Trades- 
cantia  virginica  with  several  Cruciferae  ;  while  premature  flow- 
ers have  appeared  on  Cydonia  japonica,  rendering  it  quite  an 
object  of  autumnal  beauty. 

Autumn  and  winter  are  the  seasons  for  the  humbler  but 
no  less  beautiful  productions  of  the  floral  kingdom,  the  fu- 
gacious yet  vivid  Fungi,  the  curious  and  almost  apparently- 
desiccated  Lichenes,  and  the  tiny  delicate  Musci  ;  and  those 
who  reside  on  the  coasts  can  find  elegant  marine  Algs  loos- 
ened by  the  winter  storms,  and  cast  at  their  feet  for  almost 
endless  study. 

Under  the  decaying  foliage,  or  springing  up  among  it,  or 
clothing  the  decomposing  and  prostrate  trunks,  are  the  won- 
derful mushroom  tribe  :  whose  whole  existence,  in  many  spe- 
cies, is  confined  to  a  few  hours,  and  whose  rich  unrivalled 
beauty  almost  fades  while  we  gaze.  Unlike  the  Phaenoga- 
mous  plants,  in  the  absence  of  the  glossy  or  delicate  green 
foliage,  or  perfectly  formed  flower,  nature  seems  to  have  com- 
pensated for  these  deprivations,  in  the  lavish  manner  with 
which  she  has  scattered  magnificent  coloring  upon  their  simple 
forms.  Let  the  naturalist,  therefore,  lay  aside  any  fastidious 
notions  which  he  may  entertain  respecting  these  humbler  links 
in  the  vegetable  world,  and  he  will,  nay  cannot  do  else  than 
admire,  while  his  admiration  will  insensibly  lead  him  to  the 
study  of  their  almost  magic  transmutations. 

I  have  myself  been  for  a  moment  surprised  by  the  splendid 
Pezoza  coccinea,  a  common  fungus,  in  the  woods  of  the  fer- 
tile west,  supposing  it  some  new  and  rich  flower,  mocking  the 
tints  of  the  brillianr  Mexican  sage  (Salvia  splendens.)  \Vho 
has  not  observed  the  golden,  and  orange,  and  purple,  and  vivid 
red  Boleti,   which  springs  so  luxuriantly  in  damp  and  sheltered 
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situations  under  our  forest  trees  ;  or  the  elegant  velvety  and 
agate-ribboned  Anriciilareie,  or  the  tawny  sponge-like  Clava- 
riae.  There,  too,  is  the  singular  iNiduluria,  uiiicii  you  may 
find  in  great  perfection  on  decayed  posts,  or  the  decomposing 
wooden  rail  of  the  flower  border,  if  not  better  provided  with 
tha  living,  glossy  and  antiquated  box,  and  1  have  even  known 
it  to  spring  up  on  the  slender  stick  of  a  pot-plant,  as  if  forcing 
itself  into  notice  by  associating  with  the  more  general  favorites 
of  its  sister  vegetables.  This  is  an  elegant  fungus  ;  resem- 
bling, as  its  name  imports,  a  nest,  and  the  sporangia,  the 
e2,gs.  These  sporangia,  (kidney-shaped  bodies,  which  in  some 
species  are  furnished  with  elastic  umbilical  cords  or  filaments) 
contain  the  sporules,  or  incipient  germs  of  the  future  plant, 
and  are  analogous  to  seeds  or  still  more  to  the  minute  bulb- 
like buds  of  germiferous  stems.  And  should  your  ramble 
carry  you  to  some  dry  sandy  plain,  you  may  there  find,  blow- 
ing about  in  the  wind,  the  singular  Geastrum,  or  "star  of  the 
earth,"  with  a  double  peridium,  the  outer  being  hygrometric, 
and  like  the  far-famed  Rose  of  Jericho  (Anastatica  hierochun- 
tina,)  will  expand  or  close  as  moistened  or  dried.  And  still 
no  less  curious,  yet  far  more  philosophically  mysterious,  is 
the  rapidly  evolving,  and  as  rapidly  decaying  Phallus,  one 
species  of  which  (P.  impudicus,)  is  too  often  an  intruder 
among  the  odors  of  the  garden,  scenting  the  air  with  its 
ammoniacal  fumes  for  several  rods  around.  If  you  have  found 
it,  pluck  it  fearlessly,  and  use  it  as  a  gayer  bouquet  ;  the 
astonishing  fetor  becomes,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  a  pleasant 
and  rather  agreeable  scent.  A  late  English  botanist  men- 
tions the  fact,  which  was  first  noticed  by  Greville,  and  to 
his  testimony  I  may  add  my  humble  own. 

Rut  if  you  are  tired  of  the  frail  offspring  of  a  silent  night, 
which  perish  as  rapid  as  they  grow,  you  may  delight  your 
mind  and  feast  your  eyes  on  the  verdant  carpet  of  those  rich 
green  mosses  which  are  spread  over  that  half  concealed  rock, 
or  are  creeping  in  exuberant  beauty  upon  the  living  stems  of 
the  noble  sons  of  the  forest  ;  or  those  gray  beard  lichens, 
giving  the  appearance  of  honorable  and  honest  age  to  the  pen- 
dent branches  of  others  less  lofty.  Nay,  even  the  paling  of 
the  fences  which  you  pass,  the  unshapen  rocks  of  the  neigh- 
boring wall,  the  sides  of  yonder  venerable  barn  and  no  less 
ancient  family  cottage,  are  covered  with  lettered  inscriptions 
of  time  and  Flora's  busy  and  united  labors.  Read  and  learn, 
from  nature's  volmne,  which  even  dreary  winter  cannot  shut 
from  your  contem|)lation  :  or  perhaps  a  lingering  and  yet  ver- 
dant fern  has  attracted  your  notice,  or  the  ceaseless  babbling 
brook,  not  yet  subjected  to  the  bondage  of  the  conquering 
frost,    contains  manv  a  beautiful  and  beaded  filament  of  some 
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evergreen  Confervas,  the  last  rudimental  type  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

The  faded  leaf,  the  perfect  articulation  of  the  now  drop- 
ping petiole,  the  gorgeous  livery  of  the  autumn  scenery,  are 
all  the  subjects  of  the  botanist's  study.  Themes  of  praise- 
worthy admiration,  monitors  of  good,  eloquent  and  instructive 
teachers  of  immutable  truth,  are  ihey  all,  and  no  season  can  fail 
to  introduce  them  to  our  attention. 

louis,  J.  Li.  xt^^^^^.jj.. 

Salem,  1S35. 


Art.  II.  On  the  employment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
in  J^orth  America  ;  more  particularly  the  indigenous  Species 
and  Varieties^  as  regards  their  effect  in  the  formation  of 
Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  extensive  Plantations  of 
Landscape  Beauty.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden 
and  Nursery,  Nevvburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  following  article,  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  ap- 
peared, some  time  since,  in  one  of  our  agricultural  period- 
icals, and  has  lately  been  translated  into  French  and  publish- 
ed entire,  by  the  editor  of  that  most  excellent  work,  the 
Annates  de  Fromont.  As  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  there  is 
a  great  want  of  information,  and  as  the  article,  at  the  time  it 
appeared,  was  not  probably  seen  but  by  few  of  our  readers, 
we  republish  it,  and  are  happy  in  being  able  to  append  some 
additional  remarks  which  we  have  just  received  from  the  au- 
thor. It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  has  been  handled  by  so  able  a  pen  :  but  we  may 
here  be  allowed  to  give  a  few  hints  upon  the  importance  of 
a  better  acquaintance  with  our  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  the  value  of  such  an  acquaintance  to  gentlemen  who  are 
desirous  of  improving  the  appearance  of  their  plantations,  and 
to  amateurs  and  practical  gardeners  who  would  wish  to  beauti- 
fy, to  the  greatest  degree,  a  small  extent  of  ground.  The 
more  general  adoption  of  our  native  trees  in  ornamental  gar- 
dening, and  their  merits  compared  with  exotics,  we  have  be- 
fore touched  upon  (Introduction,  p.  5,)  and  intended  to  have 
again  reverted  to  the  subject  as  soon  as  lime  and  the  oppor- 
tunity would  permit  ;  but  other  and  pressing  engagements  have 
prevented  this,  and  it  is  with  the  greater  pleasure  that  we  are 
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thus  early  able  to  ofier  tlie  following,  which  so  exactly  cor- 
responds with  our  ideas.  The  sublime  scenery  of  our  country 
as  left  by  nature,  we  can  even  boast  of;  its  high  picturesque 
character  we  shall  never  cease  to  admire.  But  shall  the  hand 
of  man  attempt  no  refinement  ?  Shall  our  country  residences 
be  ornamented  by  nature  alone  ?  Shall  we  not  call  in  the 
aid  of  art  to  beautify  and  give  a  finish  to  the  scene  .''  These 
are  questions  which,  we  fear,  are  rarely  thought  of  by  too 
many,  even  of  those  who  lay  considerable  claim  to  a  taste 
for  landscape  gardening  when  planting  their  grounds.  A  love 
of  rural  scenery  has  been  superseded  by  a  love  of  exotics, 
and  a  desire  to  possess  the  tender  productions  of  warm  climes, 
which  need  great  care  and  attention  ;  these  are  gay  objects, 
and  attract  our  admiration  ;  but  they  are  not  in  place  when 
we  have  done  nothing  to  soften  the  character  of  their  habita- 
tion ;  they  should  be  accompanied  with  neat  gravel  walks, 
smooth,  soft,  deep  green  turf,  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  and 
interesting  forest  trees  ;  formed  and  planted  so  as  to  show 
that  the  garden  is  a  place  to  display  art  in  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection,  and  that  it  should  never  be  mistaken  for  a  state 
of  nature.  Let  it  be  the  object  of  every  one  interested  ia 
the  progress  of  landscape  gardening,  yet  in  its  infancy,  to  im- 
press upon  those  who  are  the  fortunate  possessors  of  beau- 
tiful situations,  the  importance  of  giving  more  attention  to  or- 
namenting their  grounds  ;  and  not  intermix  promiscuously  all 
sorts  of  trees,  without  any  reference  to  their  beauty  when  they 
have  attained  a  few  years'  growth.  The  vernal  tints  of  the 
foliage  of  the  different  species  of  the  oak,  as  well  as  their 
varied  autumnal  shades,  are  worthy  of  study  (Louclon^s  Gard. 
Mag.  Vol.  X.,  pp.  200,  201,  &c.)  and  attention.  But  we 
have  extended  our  remarks  too  far,  and  hasten  to  give  those  of 
our  correspondent. — Conds. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress 
which  horticulture  is  making  in  the  United  States,  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  planting  ornamental  trees,  with  a  view 
to  the  embellishment  of  our  country  residences.  The  mag- 
nificent parks  of  England  have  been  long  and  justly  admired, 
as  constituting  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  that  high- 
ly cultivated  country  ;  and  although  the  horticultural  creations 
of  our  more  limited  means,  may  never  equal  in  extent  and 
grandeur  some  of  those  of  the  aristocracy  of  Kurope,  yet  every 
l)erson  of  cultivated  mind,  is  aware  how  beautiful  the  hand 
of  taste  can  render  even  very  limited  scenes,  by  the  proper 
application  of  the  principles  and  materials  necessary  lo  mental 
pleasure  and  gratification. 

Consider  in  a  single  point  of  view,  what  an  infinite  variety 
of  b'^-antv  there  is   in  a  tree    itself  !      Kvcry  part   is   admirablej 
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from  the  individual  beauty  of  its  leaves,  to  its  grand  effect  as 
a  whole.  Who  has  not  witnessed  in  some  favorite  landscape, 
the  indescribable  charm  thrown  over  the  whole  scene  by  a 
single  tree  ?  Perhaps  a  iiuge  giant,  whose  massy  trunk  and 
wide  out-stretched  arms  have  been  the  production  of  ages  ; 
or  the  more  graceful  form  of  another  whose  delicate  foliage 
reflects  the  sunbeam,  and  trembles  with  the  slightest  breeze 
that  passes  over  it.  There  is  no  monotony  in  nature — even 
in  trees,  every  season  has  its  own  charms.  Spring,  the  season 
of  renewed  life,  witnesses  the  rush  of  the  newly  imbibed  sap 
— the  buds  swell — the  tender  leaves  unfold,  and  the  adinirer 
of  nature  is  delighted  by  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  the 
young  foliage.  Summer  comes — he  is  refreshed  by  the  fra- 
grance of  their  blossoms — their  shade  is  a  welcome  luxury  in 
the  noontide  sun — perchance  their  fruit  may  be  an  acceptable 
offering  to  the  palate — and  who  in  this  country  has  not  wit- 
nessed the  autumnal  glories  of  an  American  forest  ? 

There  is  no  country  of  the  globe  which  produces  a  greater 
variety  of  fine  forest  trees,  whether  considered  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ornamenting  or  timber,  than  North  America.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  for  both  these  purposes,  more  particularly  the 
first,  they  are  horticulturally  better  known  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  than  they  are  now  at  home.  Those  governments 
have  imported  the  seeds  of  all  our  most  valuable  forest  trees, 
annually,  for  more  than  a  century.  Instead  of  planting,  our 
agriculturists  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  destroying.  In 
the  Atlantic  States,  this  period  is  now  past  ;  and  we  would, 
therefore,  first  direct  the  attention  of  the  arboriculturist  to  our 
own  trees. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  catalogue,  scarcely  a  more  inter- 
esting object  than  an  immense  oak  tree,  when  placed  so  as 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  large  mansion  of  a  wealthy 
proprietor.  Its  broad  ample  limbs  and  aged  form,  give  a  very 
impressive  air  of  dignity  to  the  whole  scene.  It  is  a  very 
conmion  inhabitant  of  our  woods,  there  being  44  species  of 
indigenous  growth  between  the  20th  and  4Sih  degrees  of  north 
latitude.*  The  pendulous  branches  of  the  American  elm — 
the  light  foliage  of  the  biich' — the  cheerful  verrial  appearance 
of  some  of  the  species  of  maple — the  delicate  leaf  of  the  lo- 
cust, and  the  heavy  masses  of  verdure  produced  by  tlie  beech, 
are  sufilcient  to  render  them  all  ornamental  in  park  scenery, 
and  they  should  even  find  a  proper  situation  in  an  extensive 
lawn.  Our  American  poplars  should  be  recollected,  when  a 
rapid  giowth  and  immediate  eflect  is  required.  Gleditsch/a 
triacanthos,  or  the  sweet  locust,  is  interesting  from  its  long 
masses    of  thorns.      One   of  our  most   ornamental    trees,    both 

*Micl)aux, 
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in  foliage  and  flower,  is  the  white  wood  Liriodendron  Tu- 
lipifera.  Its  erect,  tall  form,  large  yellow  blossoms,  and  hand- 
some leaves,  have  rendered  it  an  universal  favorite  in  Euiope, 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  stately  object  to  stand  as 
an  isolated  specimen.  The  plane  or  sycamore  (Plalanus  oc- 
cidentalis)  is  too  much  neglected  because  it  is  so  common  ; 
but  in  favorable  situations,  in  deep  soils,  and  where  ample 
room  is  aflbrded,  it  produces  a  noble  tree  of  immense  size. 
Several  have  been  measured  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  in  circumference. 

A  native  tree,  but  litle  known  in  our  ornamental  planta- 
tions, is  the  Kentucky  coffee,  Gymnocladus  canadesisis.  It 
is  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  grows  to  the  height  of 
forty  feet,  and  its  doubly  compound  foliage,  and  very  singu- 
lar appearance  when  defoliated  in  the  winter  months,  are  well 
calculated  to  render  it  an  interesting  feature  in  the  landsca[)e. 
Cupressus  distichum  (Taxodium  Rick.,)  the  deciduous  cy- 
press, flourishing  in  vast  quantities  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Union,  is,  though  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  easy  cultivation,  but 
little  known  in  the  Northern  States.*  Its  beautiful  light  green 
foliage  contrasts  elegantly  with  the  denser  hue  of  other  decid- 
uous trees,  and  we  are  hardly  aware  of  an  upright  growing 
tree,  better  calculated  to  give  variety  of  color  to  groups  and 
masses,  than  this.  Catalpa  syringasfolia  is  a  most  striking  or- 
nament to  a  lawn,  when  in  the  summer  months  it  is  loaded 
with  its  large  clusters  of  parti-colored  flowers. 

But  the  most  splendid,  most  fragrant,  and  most  celebrated 
ornamental  production  of  the  woods  and  forests  of  our  coun- 
try, is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  the  unrivalled  Magnolm 
grandiflora,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  genus,  a  beautiful  tree 
of  seventy  feet  in  its  native  soil,  only  attains  the  size  of  a 
large  shrub  in  the  Middle  States,  and  \\\\\  scarcely  withstand 
the  winters  of  the  Northern.  But  M.  acuminata,  though  not 
so  beautiful,  is  a  fine  large  tree,  sometimes  attaining  the  height 
of  ninety  feet.  It  is  abundant  in  Western  New  York  and  Ohio. 
M.  macrophylla  is  not  only  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  but  also  for  the  extraordinary  size  of  its  leaves  ;  they 
having  been  measured  so  long  as  three  feet.  M.  tripetela, 
the  umbrella  tree,  is  also  a  fine  species  growing  in  districts 
from  Georgia  to  New  York  ;  its  large  cream-colored  flow- 
ers measure  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Still  more 
rare,  though  highly  ornamental,  are  M.  cordata  and  M.  au- 
riculata  ;  small  trees  which  ought  to  be  indispensable  to  every 
collection.      The  species  of  smallest  stature  and  most  frequent 

*VVe  have  seen  a  celebrated  specimen  in  Col.  Can's  parden,  Phila- 
delphia, 180  feet  high,  25  feet  in  circumference,  and  91  years  old. 
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occurence  in  the  INIiddle  Slates,  is  M.  glauca,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  highly  odoriferous.  It  succeeds  best  in  damp  soils, 
and  is  found  very  plentifully  in  situations  of  this  kind  in  New 
Jersey. 

Ornamental  trees  from  other  countries  should  find  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  plantations  of  our  horticulturists.  They 
not  only  have  an  intrinsic  value  in  themselves,  but,  to  a  refined 
taste,  they  offer  gratifications  from  the  associations  connected 
with  them.  Thus  the  proprietor  may  view,  in  the  walks  over 
his  grounds,  not  only  productions  of  his  own  country,  but  their 
fellows  from  many  other  climes.  We  may  witness  flourish- 
ing upon  the  same  soil,  many  of  the  productions  of  southern 
Europe  and  Asia  ;  individuals  from  the  frigid  regions  of  Si- 
beria, and  the  almost  unknown  forests  of  Patagonia  ;  vege- 
tables which  perseverance  has  abstracted  from  the  jealous  Chi- 
nese, and  which  the  botanical  traveller  has  discovered  among 
the  haunts  of  the  savage  Indian. 

Among  the  foreign  trees  which  are  most  generally  culti- 
vated for  ornament  in  this  country,  we  may  mention  the  two 
genera  of  Tilia  and  .^Esculus.  The  European  lime  or  linden 
tree,  with  its  fine  stately  form  and  fragrant  blossoms,  is  a  most 
pleasing  object  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  horse  chestnut 
(c/E.  hippocrastanum)  is  perhaps  better  known  than  any  foreign 
tree  in  the  country  ;  its  compact  growth,  fine  digitate  leaves, 
and  above  all,  its  superb,  showy  flowers,  distributed  in  huge 
buoquets  over  the  foliage,  have  rendered  it  here,  as  in  Europe, 
an  object  of  universal  admiration.  We  would  here  beg  leave 
to  direct  the  attention  of  platiters  to  the  less  known,  but  not 
less  interesting  species  of  this  tree,  natives  of  our  own  soil. 
JE.  pavia,  producing  red,  and  .yE.  flava,  yellow  flowers,  form 
very  beautiful  trees  of  moderate  size.  The  other  species  are 
rather  large  shrubs  than  trees,  and  are  very  pretty  ornaments 
to  the  garden. 

The  brilliant  appearance  of  the  European  mountain  ash 
(Sorbus  ancuparia,)  when  in  autumn  it  is  densely  clad  with 
its  rich  crimson  fruit,  is  a  circumstance  sufficient  to  give  it 
strong  claims  to  the  care  of  the  arboriculturist,  independently 
of  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  But  a  tree,  which,  from  this 
latter  property  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  us,  and  which, 
though  it  is  common  in  Europe,  we  regret  to  say  is  yet  but 
lialf  so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  is  the  silver  leaved  abele, 
P6|)ulus  all)a.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
well  adapted  for  planting,  where  time  is  an  object  of  consid- 
eration. The  flowers  are  insignificant,  but  its  leaves  are  highly 
interesting.  The  under  side  of  each  of  these  is  rendered 
perfectly  white  by  a  dense  cottony  pubescence,  and  in  a  gen- 
tle breeze,  from  their  being  su])ported  on  slender  petioles,  they 
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are  In  constant  motion.  At  a  moderate  distance  to  a  spectator 
standing  on  the  windward  side,  they  give  it  frequently  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  white  flowers. 
It  has  a  beautiful  effect  from  the  house,  when  seen  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  foreground  of  a  handsome  group  of  trees  of  a  dark- 
er green.  Added  to  this,  it  holds  its  foliage  unscathed  by  the 
frost,  until  the  very  latest  period  in  autumn. 

Ailantus  glandulosus,  the  heaven  tree  of  the  Chinese,  is  a 
fine  stately  tree,  and  though  introduced  from  a  warmer  cli- 
mate, bears  the  intense  cold  of  our  -winters  perfectly  unin- 
jured. When  young,  it  somewhat  resembles  our  sumach, 
but  when  it  attains  the  height  of  90  or  100  feet,  with  its  long, 
pendent  pinnated  foliage,  it  will  form  a  very  picturesque  and 
graceful  object. 

We  must  not  forget,  in  this  brief  notice,  the  larches  both 
of  Europe  and  our  country.  Pinus  tarix  has  long  been  con- 
sidered among  the  first  timber  trees  of  the  other  continent. 
The  singularity  of  its  foliage,  as  a  deciduous  tree,  its  long 
declining  branches  and  drooping  spray,  are  well  calculated  to 
give  variety  to  the  landscape,  and  we  are  happy  to  see,  that 
both  this  and  our  two  American  species,  P.  microcarpa  and 
P.  pendula,  are  becoming  more  generally  objects  of  attention 
and  cultivation. 

Among  the  interesting  trees  of  more  recent  introduction, 
and  which  are  yet  rare  in  this  country,  we  may  mention  Sal- 
isburra  adiantifolia,  the  Japanese  maiden-hair  tree.  The  fo- 
liage is  strikingly  singular  and  beautiful,  resembling  that  well 
known  fern,  Adiantum  pedatum,  and  the  tree  appears  to  be 
very  hardy.  The  purple  beech,  a  variety  of  Pagus  sylvatica, 
is  a  very  unique  object,  with  its  strangely  colored  leaves;  and 
a  very  splendid  tree  lately  introduced  from  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  is  the  Osage  orange  (Waclura  auranti- 
aca.)  Its  vivid  green  leaves  and  rapid  growth  are  already 
known  to  us;  but  it  is  described  as  being  a  tree,  in  its  native 
soils,  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  abundance 
of  beatftiful  fruit,  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  an  orange. 
'J'he  weeping  ash  is  also  a  very  unique  and  desirable  object, 
and  its  long  seemingly  inverted  shoots  may  be  introduced  in 
some  situations  with  an  excellent  effect. 

We  have  often  regretted  that,  in  decorating  the  grounds  of 
country  residences,  so  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  proprie- 
tors, to  hardy  evergreen  trees.  Ornamental  at  any  season, 
they  are  eminently  so  in  winter — a  period,  in  this  latitude, 
when  every  other  portion  of  vegetable  matter  yields  to  the 
severity  of  our  northern  climate,  and  when  those  retaining 
their  coats  of  verdure  uninjined  are  beautiful  and  cheerful 
memorials   of   the   unceasing    vitality  of   the  vegetable   world. 
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Deciduous  trees,  at  this  season,  present  but  a  bleak  and  deso- 
late aspect — a  few  evergreens,  therefore,  interspersed  sing,ly 
over  the  lawn,  or  tastefully  disposed  in  a  few  groups,  so  as 
to  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  mansion,  will  give  a  pleas- 
ing liveliness  to  the  scene,  which  cannot  fail  to  charm  every 
person.  We  would  earnestly  advise  every  person  engaged 
in  ornamental  planting,  to  transfer  some  of  our  fine  native  ever- 
green trees  to  their  lawn,  park  or  terrace.  We  are  aware  that 
many  think  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  transplanting  them 
with  success,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that,  with  the  fol- 
lowing precautions,  no  more  difficulty  is  found  than  with  decid- 
uous trees.  In  transplanting,  choose  the  spring  of  the  year, 
at  the  time  the  buds  are  sivelling:  cut  as  few  of  the  roots  as 
possible^  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  become  dry  before  you  replace 
Ihemin  the  soil.  Among  our  most  ornamental  evergreen  trees 
may  be  mentioned  the  different  species  of  pine,  natives  of 
North  America.  Several  of  them  are  fine  stately  trees,  and 
one  which  is  particularly  ornamental  as  a  park  tree,  is  the  white 
or  Weymouth  pine,  Pinus  slrobus.  Pinus  rigida,  when  old 
and  large,  is  a  very  picturesque  tree;  and  Pinus  alba,  rubra 
et  fraseri,  the  white,  red  and  double  spruce  firs,  are  trees  of 
moderate  size,  very  generally  diffused  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  easily  obtained.  The  well  known  balsam  fir,  Pinus  bal- 
samea,  is  such  a  beautiful  evergreen,  and  succeeds  so  well  in 
this  climate,  that  it  should  find  a  place  in  the  smallest  planta- 
tions. We  have  observed  it  thriving  well  even  in  confined 
spaces  in  cities.  Thuja  occidemalis,  the  arbor-vitse,  is  a  very 
interesting  tree,  and,  as  well  as  the  exotic  T.  orienfalis,  will  be 
considered  very  ornamental  in  districts  where  it  is  not  common. 

Among  the  most  ornamental  foreign  coniferous  trees,  we  will 
notice  the  Norway  spruce,  the  drooping  branches  of  which,  in 
a  large  specimen,  are  so  highly  admired;  the  well  known 
Scotch  fir,  the  finest  timber  tree  of  Europe,  celebrated  for 
growing  on  thin  soils;  and  the  beautiful  silver  fir,  Pinus  picea; 
all  of  them  are  noble  trees,  and  as  they  can  be  readily  pro- 
cured at  the  nurseries,  should  be  found  in  the  grounds  of  every 
country  residence. 

Several  other  species  of  this  genus  are  thought  the  most 
beautiful  trees  of  Europe,  unfortunately  are  yet  scarce  in  this 
country.  The  stone  pine,  whose  seeds  are  a  delicious  fruit, 
and  whose  "vast  canopy,  supported  on  a  naked  column  of 
immense  height,  forms  one  of  the  chief  and  peculiar  beaiuies 
in  Italian  scenery,  and  in  the  living  landscapes  of  Claude," 
and  the  not  less  interesting  Pinus  Pinaster  and  P.  Cembra  of 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  But  the  most  desirable  ever- 
green tree,  which  flourishes  in  temperate  climates,  is  the 
classic  cedar  of  Lebanon,  Pinus  cedrus.     Its  singular  ramose 
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branches  and  wild  picturesque  appearance  in  a  large  speci- 
men, give  a  more  mnjestic  and  decided  character  to  a  fine 
building  and  its  adjacent  scenery  than  any  other  tree  what- 
ever. It  is  a  native  of  the  coldest  parts  of  Mount  Lihanus, 
but  according  to  Professor  IMartyn,  more  trees  are  to  be  found 
in  England  at  the  present  time,  than  on  its  original  site.  As  it 
is  scarcely  yet  known  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  this  coimtry,  we 
certainly  do  not  know  of  an  object  better  worth  the  attention 
of  the  arboriculturist. 

We  observe,  in  foreign  periodicals,  that  several  magnificent 
hardy  individuals,  belonging  to  this  section  of  trees,  have 
been  lately  introduced  into  Europe,  and  we  hope  before  long, 
they  will  find  their  way  to  the  hands  of  our  cultivators.  Among 
the  most  remarkable,  we  may  mention  a  splendid  new  genus 
of  pine  (Pinus  Lambert/ano,)  lately  found  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. The  discoverer,  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  botanical  collector 
to  the  London  iJort.  Soc,  describes  it  as  growing  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  producing 
cones  sixteen  inches  in  length.  He  measured  a  specimen  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long  and  fifty-seven  in  circumference.* 
Several  other  specimens  of  this  genus,  of  much  grandeur  and 
beauty,  are  but  lately  introduced  into  cultivation,  and  which 
our  present  limits  will  barely  jiermit  us  to  enumerate.  Pinus 
Douglas*/,  P.  monticola,  P.  grandis,  are  immense  trees  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  America;  Pinus  deodara  [Cedrus  de- 
oddra,  Rox.,]  from  Himalaya,  P.  taurica,  from  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  P.  Laricio,  from  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  are  spoken  of 
as  being  highly  ornamental  ;  Araucaria  imbricata,  a  beautiful 
evergreen  tree  of  South  America,  and  Cupressus  pendula,  the 
weeping  cypress  of  the  Chinese,  are  extremely  elegant — are 
found  to  withstand  the  climate  of  Britain,  and  would  probably 
also  endure  that  of  this  country. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  again  adverting  to 
the  infinite  beauty  which  may  be  produced  by  a  proper  use 
of  this  fine  material  of  nature.  INIany  a  dreary  and  barren 
prospect  may  be  rendered  interesting — many  a  natural  or  arti- 
ficial deformity  hidden,  and  the  eflect  of  almost  every  land- 
scape may  be  improved,  simply  by  the  judicious  employment 
of  trees.  The  most  fertile  countries  would  appear  but  a  desert 
without  them,  and  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  every  part 
of  the  globe  has  owed  to  them  its  highest  charms.  Added  to 
this,  by  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  transplanting,!  ihe 
ornamental  planter  of  the  present  day  may  reali/o  almost  inrnie- 
diately  what  was  formerly  the  slow  and  regular  production  of 
years. 

*  Tra^^^.  Linnsean  Soc,  v.  15,  p.  497. 
t  Vide  Sir  Henry  Stewart  on  Planting. 
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Additional   Mote. — The  beauty   of  our  autumnal   foliage  is 
well  known  to  the  whole  world  :  it  has  long  been  the  theme 
of   admiration   with   the   poet  and   the    painter,   and,   to   a   for- 
eigner, it   appears  to   be  one  of  the  most  superb   features   of 
this  fresh   "  green  forest  land."     Yet,  every  year,  the  axe  of 
the   woodsman   erases  wide   masses  of  the  rich  coloring  from 
the    panorama.      Will    it    not    be    worth    the    consideration    of 
persons  who  are  now  making,  or  who,  in  many   parts  of  the 
country,   before   much   time  has  elapsed,  will  make   extensive 
plantations    of   forest   trees    for    ornament,   shelter   and    profit, 
to  consider   how   splendid   an  effect  may  be    |)roduced,  by  a 
disposition  of   the   most  brilliantly  colored    of   our   indigenous 
trees  in  separate  groups  and  masses,  on  the  parks  and  lawns 
of  extensive   country  residences  ?     It   is    true,   that    autiunn's 
gay   colors  remain  with  us   but  for   a  short   time,    but    is    this 
not  also   true   with   respect   to    the  vivid    greenness   of   vernal 
foliage,  and   the  still  more  fugitive  beauty  of   blossoms  which 
constitutes   one   of  the  chief   points  of  attraction  in  ornamen- 
tal  trees  ?     We   feel  confident   that,  when    landscape   garden- 
ing  shall   arrive   at  that  perfection  which  it  is   yet  destined   to 
attain    in    this    country,    this    will    be    a    subject   of  important 
consideration.        The    high    beauty    with    which    the    richness 
of  our  autumnal  tints   may  invest   even   the   tamest  scene,  we 
were  never  more   deeply  impressed,  than  in  travelling  through 
New  Jersey,  the  months  of  September  and  October,  the  pres- 
ent year.     Every  one  is  aware  of  the  tame,  monotonous   ap- 
pearance   of  a    great    portion  of  the    interior  of   that    State  ; 
but  only  those  who  have   seen  the  same  landscapes  in  autumn, 
can   imagine  with  what   a  magic  glow  even  they  are  enshrined 
in    that    season.     The    following    are    some    of   the    trees  we 
noticed,     as     assuming     the    richest    hues    in    their    foliage. 
Scarlet    oak,    (Quercus    coccinea,)    bright    scarlet,    dogwood 
(Cornus  florida,)  and  the  tupelo  and  sour  gum   (Nyssrt  villosa, 
&€.)  deep  crimson,  different  species  of  Acer  or  maple,  various 
shades  of  yellow  and   deep    orange  ;    the  sweet-gum    (Liquid- 
amber)    reddish    purple,    and     our    American    ash,    a    distinct 
sombre   purple.      These   are  but   a  few  of  the   most    striking 
colors  ;    and    all    the    intermediate    shades   were    filled    up    by 
the  birches,  sycamores,  elms,  chestnuts  and  beeches,  of  which 
we   have   so   many  numerous  species   in  our   forests,   and  the 
whole  was  thrown  into  lively  contrast  by  a  rich  intermingling  of 
the  deep  green  in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  pines,  spruces  and 
hemlocks. 

Yours, 

A.J.  Downing. 
Botanic    Garden   and   JYursery,  ^ 
Jfewburg,jr.  Y.  Oct.  20,  1835.  ] 
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Art.  III.      Beautiful  Plants  growins:  wild  in  the  Vicinitrj  of 
Boston.     By  E.  13.  Kenrick,  VVatcrlown. 

{Continued  from  page  418.) 
All  these  plants  are  pcremiial,  unless  iiitiuuitioii  is  given  to  the  contrary. 

OxALls. 

OxaUs  violilcca.  Violet  wood  sorrel.  "  A  liandsome  spe- 
cies." Leaves  heart-formed,  with  the  pointed  end  at  the  stem, 
like  the  other  species  of  this  genus.  Flowers  violet-colored. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  are  much  larger  tlian  those 
of  our  counnon  wood  sorrel. — Rare. — Rocky  woods,  Brook- 
line,  Connecticut  ;  also,  has  been  found  near  Nonantum  flill, 
Newton. — April  to  June. 

Pedicularia. 

Pediculdria  canadensis .  Wood  Clover.  One  of  the  most 
showy  of  our  early  flowering  herbaceous  plants  ;  especially 
where  it  grows  in  patches  in  woods  or  pastures.  It  has 
exactly  the  taste  of  red  clover  ;  though  its  appearance  is 
very  different.  Stem  erect,  less  than  one  foot  high,  downy 
at  top.  Leaves  dark  green,  lanceolate,  with  scolloped  obtuse 
lobes,  or  leaves  cut-winged,  gash-toothed.  Flowers  in  a  head- 
formed  spike,  terminal,  hairy,  leafy  at  base.  Calyx  five 
leaved,  cut  downwards  ;  corolla  yellow,  or  purple,  or  both  ; 
the  upper  lip  forming  a  long  helmet,  its  point  square,  with  a 
small  acute  tooth  on  each  side,  while  the  lower  lip  is  three 
lobed.  The  flowers  turn  to  the  right,  so  that  the  spike  has  a 
twisted  appearance.  Generally,  several  stems  grow  from  one 
root  ;  which  adds  much  to  the  show. — Woods  and  pastures. — 
May  to  July. 

POGONIA. 

Pogonia  ophioglossoldes,  or  Jlrethibsa  ophioglossoides.  Snake- 
nioulh  Arethusa.  A  curious  little  plant,  with  a  flesh-colored 
flower,  in  the  form  of  a  snake's  head.  Root  fibrous.  Stem 
erect,  one  flowered,  rarely  two  flowered.  Leaves  two  ;  one 
of  them  near  the  middle  of  the  stem,  oval,  and  sheathing  at 
base  ;  the  other  near  the  flower,  oval-lanceolate,  and  much 
smaller  than  the  former.  Flower  light  purple,  nodding,  the  lip 
of  its  nectary  fringed  at  the  edge,  and  spreading. — Meadows. — 
June,  July. 

POLYGALA. 

Polygala  paucifolia.  Fringed  Polygala.  A  beautiful  plant, 
three  or  four  inches  high,  with  purple  flowers.  The  leaves 
grow  mostly  at  the  top  of  the  stem  ;  and  immediately  above 
are  seen  three  or  four  very  handsome  purple  flowers,  crested 
somewhat  like  a  cock's  comb.     Calyx  leaves  five,  the  upper- 
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most  swelled  out  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  acute  ;  the  two 
next,  longer  than  the  corolla,  narrow  at  base,  wider  and 
obtnse  at  top  ;  the  two  remaining  ones  small,  acute,  and 
white.  Corolla  purple,  pea-blossom  shaped  ;  the  middle 
lobe  white,  with  a  purple  crest. — Woods,  Brookline. — Rare. — 
May. 

PONTEDERIA. 

PontccUria  corddta.  Pickerel  weed.  The  tall  blue  spikes 
of  this  very  beautiful,  but  rather  common  species,  are  very 
conspicuous  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  ponds  of  deep  water, 
with  muddy  bottoms.  Stem  upright,  one  or  two  feet  high, 
fleshy,  cylindrical.  Leaves  three  or  four  inches  long,  heart- 
shaped,  very  smooth,  with  convergent  nerves  ;  stem-leaf 
sheathing  at  the  base  of  its  stalk.  Flowers  blue,  crowded  into  a 
long,  cylindrical  spike. — Fresh  water. — Fresh  Pond,  »*tc. — 
July,  August. 

A  variety,  angustfoUa,  has  elongated,  triangular  leaves, 
somewhat  heart-shaped  and  cut  off  at  base. 

Rhexf  A, 

Rhexia  virginica  Meadow  Beauty.  Deer  Grass.  Stem 
square,  one  foot  high,  with  winged  or  mendjranous  angles,  and 
scattering  hairs.  Leaves  oi)posite,  stemless,  ovate-lance- 
formed,  three-nerved,  sprinkled  with  closely  pressed  hairs  on 
both  sides  ;  the  margin  of  the  leaf  being  more  or  less  notch- 
ed, and  having  parallel  hairs,  like  eye-lashes.  Calyx  urn- 
shaped,  hairy,  cleft  into  four  sharp-pointed  segments.  Petals 
four,  of  a  delightful,  fresh,  rosy  purple,  finely  contrasted  with 
very  showy,  long,  curved,  bright-yellow  anthers.  Style 
arching. — Low  grounds. — Rather  scarce. — Brighton. — July, 
August. 

RUDBECICfA. 

Rudbeckia  lacinidta  Cone  disc  Sunflower.  A  tall  plant, 
resembling  the  sunflower.  Stem  upright,  round,  sleek,  from 
five  to  eight  feet  high,  branching.  Leaves  rough  ;  the  lower 
ones  with  stems,  and  so  deeply  cut,  or  scolloped,  as  to  form 
(almost  or  quite)  about  five  distinct  leaflets,  or  lanceolate, 
gash-toothed  segments,  the  tip  leaflet  being  the  largest  ;  upper 
leaves  nearly  stemless,  egg-shaped,  twice  cut.  The  calyx 
has  about  eight  scales  or  segments.  Rays  of  the  flower  yellow, 
lanceolate,  drooping  ;  disc  or  centre  of  the  flower  greenish, 
conical. — Swamps,  and  wet  meadows. — Near  Newton  Corner. — 
August. 

Sagittaria. 

Of  this  genus  we  have  at  least  three  species  growing  wild 
near  Boston,  namely,  the  Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  with  large 
arrow-shaped  leaves,  and  the  S.  acutifblia  (a  dwarf  species,) 
with  small,  grass-formed  leaves,  both  of  them  growing  at  Fresh 
Pond  ;    also,    the    S.    helerophyUa    (found    at    Newton,)   with 
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diffei-enlly  shaped  leaves  on  ihe  same  plant — some  of  llie 
leaves  being  grass-formed,  or  awl-shaped,  and  others  being 
more  or  less  arrow-formed.  But  among  these,  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the 

Sasittdria  sa^illi folia  Arrow  Head.  Stem  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  height.  The  root  is  flesiiy,  and  has  been  used  as  food, 
in  times  of  scarcity.  The  leaves  are  from  the  root,  and  are 
large,  smooth,  whole  and  even  on  the  edge,  and  very  distinctly 
arrow-shaped,  the  point  and  barbs  of  the  arrow  being  acute. 
The  scape  or  main  flower  stem  is  somewhat  triangular, 
bearing  its  flowers  in  whorls  of  three  flowers  each,  or  un- 
divided foot  stalivs.  Petals  three,  white,  roundish,  very  thin, 
and  soon  falling  ofl'. — Sides  of  ponds,  brooks,  ditches,  &c. 
July, — August. 

Of  this  species,  we  who  live  near  the  metropolis,  have  not 
fewer  than  two  or  three  varieties.  We  have  the  lalifolia^ 
having  its  arrow  head  broad,  ovate,  swelled  out  in  the  middle, 
and  rather  blunt-pointed,  with  the  barbs  ovate,  straight,  and 
slightly  drawn  out  at  their  points  ;  likewise,  the  grdciUs,  having 
a  very  elegant  arrow-shaped  leaf,  the  body,  and  the  point  of  the 
arrow  head  being  very  slender,  and  the  barbs  very  long,  slen- 
der, spreading,  and  acute. 

Sarracenia. 

Sarracenia  purpurea  Side-saddle  Flower.  The  whole  of 
this  genus  are  plants  very  singular  in  structure.  The  leaves 
of  the  present  species  are  numerous,  and  all  from  the  root. 
Each  leaf  is  a  kind  of  cup,  or  shoe,  formed  of  a  tube,  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth  or  top  (where  there  is  a  heart-shaped 
appendage),  swelled  out  in  the  middle,  and  contracted  and 
curved  downwards,  till  it  ends  in  the  stem.  A  full-grown 
leaf  will  hold  a  wine-glass  of  water,  and  is  rarely  found  emp- 
ty. The  scape  or  leafless  flower  stem  is  sometimes  a  foot 
high,  or  more,  and  bears  a  single,  nodding  blossom,  no  less 
peculiar  than  the  leaf.  The  exterior  calyx  has  three  small 
leaves  ;  the  interior  calyx  has  five  ovate,  obtuse,  shining 
leaves,  of  a  brownish  purple.  The  petals  are  five,  obtuse, 
guita|;-shaped,  being  rejoeatedly  curved  inward  and  outward, 
and  are  finally  bent  over  the  stigma,  which,  in  this  flower, 
is  a  broad  circular  shield,  or  awning,  raised  over  the  centre 
of  the  flower.  The  petals  are  brownish  purple  on  the  upper 
side,  and  greenish  purple  below. — Mossy  swamps  and  mead- 
ows.— June,  July. 

An  indigenous  variety  of  the  present  species,  has  its  flowers 
yellow. 

Senecio. 
Senecio  aureus  Golden  Senecio.      This  is  a  handsome  spe- 
cies, and  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  the  early  part  of  our  flow- 
ering season.      Stem  erect,  smooth,  undivided,  and  from  one 
to  three  feet  high.     Leaves  of  the  root  on  slender  foot  stalks. 
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smooth,  heart-shaped,  ovate,  notched  on  the  margin.  Upper 
leaves  simply  pinnatifid,  as  if  pieces  were  deeply  cut  out  at  the 
sides,  somewhat  comb-fashion  ;  middle  leaves  pinnatifid,  with  a 
rounded  leaflet  at  the  tip.  P^lowers  golden  yellow,  with  rays  ; 
and  growing  in  corymbs,  or  flattish-topped,  and  somewhat  um- 
brella-shaped heads.  Calyx  smooth,  dark,  often  striped. — 
Meadows. — May,  June. 

SiLENE. 

Silene  pennsylvanica  Pink  Catchfly.  Sometimes  called 
Wild  Pink,  from  its  similarity  in  habit  to  some  of  that  genus. 
Stems  numerous,  about  six,  and  sometimes  even  twelve  inches 
high.  Leaves  of  the  root  spatulate,  or  acute  at  top,  and  ta- 
pering into  a  long  base  ;  those  of  the  stem  lance-formed,  oppo- 
site. Flowers  reddish  pink  color,  in  upright,  terminal  bunches. 
Calyxes  nearly  cylindrical,  hairy,  and  glutinous.  Petals  five, 
wedge-formed,  crowned  at  the  mouth,  and  having  long  claws 
or  petal  stems  ;  also,  more  or  less  notched  at  the  end,  and 
scolloped  on  the  margin. — Dry  sandy  woods. — Near  JNIount 
Auburn. — June. 

SOLIDAGO. 

Our  species  of  SoUddgo,  or  golden  rod,  are  very  many. 
But  in  general,  a  plant  may  be  known,  at  first  sight,  to  be  of 
this  genus,  by  resembling  our  well  known  Soliddgo  odora,  or 
Sweet-scented  golden  rod,  employed  in  medicine,  and  usually 
termed  simply  golden  rod.  The  species  that  are  worth 
cultivating  for  their  flowers,  are  not,  perhaps,  more  than  two 
or  three. 

Soliddgo  altissima  Tall  golden  Rod.  Very  common,  but 
the  most  showy  species  of  all.  Stem  from  three  to  five  feet  in 
height,  erect,  stiff,  rough,  hairy,  branching  at  top.  Leaves 
numerous,  stemless,  lance-formed,  rough,  wrinkled,  irregu- 
larly veined,  and  having  teeth  or  notches  pointing  outward. 
Flowers  small,  but  extremely  numerous,  golden  yellow,  about 
eight  rayed  ;  with  an  oblong  calyx,  contracted  at  top,  and 
having  slender  pointed  scales  or  calyx  leaves,  lying  closely 
over  each  other.  The  flowers  are  in  bunches,  flat  (or 
shaped  like  branches  of  red  cedar),  and  consisting  of  many 
smaller  bunches,  or  one-sided  panicles,  with  divided  and  sub- 
divided flower  stems,  having  the  blossoms  pointing  upwards  ; 
the  whole  inclining  to  one  side. — Variable. — Field  sides,  &.c. 
—  September. 

Soliddgo  Iccvigdla  Marsh  Golden  Rod.  A  tall  inhabitant  of 
salt  marshes,  where  its  large  yellow  tops  are  very  showy  in 
autunm.  Stem  thick,  round,  smooth,  leafy,  from  two  to  five 
feet  high,  and  commonly  branching  at  top.  Leaves  fleshy, 
lance-formed,  perfectly  smooth,  clasping  the  stem  more  or 
less,  and  having  notches,  or  teeth  on  the  margin  ;  root  leaves 
sometimes    at    least,    inverted    egg-shaped.     Flowers   golden 
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yellow,  about  ten  rayed,  and  growing  on  numerous,  one-sided, 
branching  flower  stems.  Flowers  large  for  the  species,  espec- 
ially when  cultivated.  Salt  marshes  at  Cambridge,  &c.  on 
Charles  River. — -September. 

Tepiihosta. 

Tephrosia  virginica,  or  Golega  virginica  Tephrosia.  A 
very  handsome  plant.  It  is  wholly  covered  with  a  pale-green 
down.  Stem  round,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  one  foot. 
Leaves  pinnate  (or  compound,  like  locust  leaves),  from  eight  to 
twelve  pair  growing  in  rows  on  the  sides  of  one  common  leaf 
stem,  at  different  distances  fromi  its  foot,  besides  an  odd  leaf  at 
the  tip  ;  leaflets  pale-green,  oblong-oval,  tipped  with  a  bristle. 
Blossoms  very  beautiful,  growing  upon  divided,  terminal  flower 
stems.  Calyx  hairy,  red,  and  having  awl-pointed  divisions. 
Flowers  pea-blossom-shaped,  with  the  banner  yellowish-white, 
downy,  the  wings  red,  and  the  keel  red,  and  whitish.  Pod 
slender,  and  crooked  backwards. — Rare. — Crows  in  bunches 
in  the  driest  sandy  woods. — Near  Newton  Theological  Semina- 
ry.— June,  July. 

Vernonia. 

Vernonia  novehoraccnsis  Flat  Top.  A  showy  plant  from 
four  to  six  feet  high.  Stem  furrowed,  purplish,  often  branch- 
ing at  top.  Leaves  very  numerous,  standing  disorderly,  with 
short  stems  ;  rough,  paler  beneath,  lance-formed,  finely  notch- 
ed, and  having  a  sharp  elongated  point.  Flowers  numerous, 
looking  like  miniature,  purple,  thornless  thistles,  but  darker, 
forming,  collectively,  a  large,  round,  flattish,  hollow  top,  of 
which  the  flower  stalks  spring  from  difl'erent  heights  on  the 
main  stem,  and  are  some  of  them  branching. — Low  moist 
grounds. — South  border  of  Charles  River,  above  Watertown 
bridge. — August,  September. 

Viola. 

We  have  at  least  ten  species  of  violets  growing  wild  in  the 
environs  of  Boston.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  of  these 
are  the  most  eligible  for  cultivation.  I  shall  therefore  give 
a  brief  description  of  each,  leaving  the  floriculturist  to  make 
his  own  selection.  The  different  species  of  this  favorite 
flower  resemble  each  other  in  so  many  points,  that  a  person 
acquainted  with  one  or  two  species,  can  seldom  be  at  a  loss 
whether  any  particular  plant  be  a  violet,  even  if  it  be  out  of 
blossom. 

Viola  lanceoldla  Spear-leaved  Violet.  Stemless.  Root 
creeping.  Leaves  smooth,  lance-formed,  rather  blunt-pointed, 
slightly  notched  on  the  rim,  and  having  their  stems  tapering, 
Flowers  inodorous.  Petals  white,  greeenish  at  base,  the 
two  lateral  ones  striated  with  purple. — Common  in  wet  mead- 
ows.— May. 
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Viola  hldnda  Sweet-scented  white  Violet.  Stemless. 
Root  creeping.  Leaves  smooth,  flat,  scolloped  on  the  rim, 
and  either  ovate  or  broad  heart-shaped,  with  the  hollow 
rounded  ;  leaf  stems  semi-cylindrical.  The  flowers  look  ex- 
actly like  those  of  the  spear-leaved  violet. — Meadows. — 
May.  Yours, 


E.  B.  Kenrick. 


Watertown,  Sept.  9th,  1835. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Aet.  IV.      On  the   Cultivation  of  Gloxinia  maculata.     By 
P.  Q.,  Philadelphia. 

Sirs  — This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  finest  of  all  the  gloxin- 
ias, when  well  grown.  To  insure  its  flowering  every  season, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  following  method  of  cul- 
tivation. At  present,  the  plants  are  in  that  state  when  they 
require  but  gentle  waterings  ;  and  about  the  first  of  December, 
I  would  prefer  laying  the  pots  on  their  sides  altogether  ;  as 
the  tops  of  the  old  plants  decay,  they  may  be  cut  oft'  (keeping 
them  in  the  hot-house).  About  the  first  of  February,  suckers 
will  be  observed  coming  up  around  the  edge  of  the  pots, 
when  they  ought  to  be  placed  immediately  upon  their  bot- 
toms, and  the  young  plants  encouraged  by  gentle  waterings, 
until  the  leaves  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  old 
plants  must  then  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  as  many 
of  the  strongest  suckers  preserved  as  may  be  wanted  ;  from 
one  pot,  a  hundred  may  be  procured  ;  plant  them  singly  in 
thumb  pots,  in  equal  parts  of  peat  and  leaf  mould,  shifting 
into  larger  sizes  as  they  grow,  using  the  same  compost. 
The  plants  require  more  moisture  than  many  are  aware  of, 
and  if  pans  of  water  are  placed  below  each  pot,  it  will  en- 
courage the  growth  of  them  very  much.  Jl  single  leaf  of  this 
species,  when  well  grown,  ought  to  measure  at  least  twenty 
inches  in  circumference.  ]t  throws  up  its  spikes  of  beautiful 
blue  flowers,  numbering  from  fourteen  to  twenty  on  each.  The 
others,  such  as  speciosa,  var.  alba  and  hirsuta,  are  easily 
propagated  by  leaves  ;  putting  them  in  when  the  plants  are  in 
full  bloom. 

By  encouraging  the  maculata,  while  in  a  young  state,  by 
frequent  shiftings,  rests  the  flowering  of  them  in  September, 
October  and  November.  Yours,  ^x.  P.  Q- 

Philadelphia,  JVovember  8,  18G5. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGEiNCE. 

Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices. 

The  To  Kalon  Grape. — We  understand,  from  a  cclel)ratcd  horticultu- 
ralist,  of  Alltany,  that  Dr.  Spatlbid's  famous  !;rape  of  this  name  is  likely 
to  prove  synonymous  with  tlic  Cataiobn,  now  so  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  of  our  native  gra])es. — Jl.  J.  D.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  SOth,  1835- 
[VVe  have  had  this  kind  in  hearin<^  this  season  ;  the  parent  variety  of 
the  plant  having  hcen  received  by  ourselves  from  Dr.  Spafford.  Wo 
tasted  the  fruit  in  his  garden  at  Lansinjiburgli  several  years  since,  and 
thoui^ht  at  the  time  it  was  synonymous  with  the  Calawha,  and  so  informed 
the  Doctor, who  thought  us  rather  presumptive.  Sul)se(iuently,  however, 
and  after  the  latter  ()ecame  better  known  to  us,  we  thought  we  were 
in  error.  Dr.  Spairord/?erso?ia//)/  iiit'ormed  us  that  he  raised  it  from  seed 
(and  he  believed  from  a  foreign  variety),  and  it  would  l)e  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance if  itslKJuld  |)rove  synonymous  with  the  Catawba.  Our  grapes 
did  not  ripen  sullicienlly  tiiis  year  to  enai)le  us  to  decide  correctly.  It 
certainly  has  much  the  appetirance  of  the  Catawba,  but  we  yet  doubt  its 
being  synonymous.  We  were  at  Lansingburgh  in  the  early  part  ofOcto- 
l)er,  and  the  grapes  were  then  fully  rijie.  In  this  vicinity,  Catawbas 
were  not  ripe,  the  same  season,  until  the  first  of  November.  Another  year 
will,  we  hope,  enable  us  to  settle  this  important  (juestion. —  t'onc?s.] 

Magnolia  consp'icua. — This  beautiful  variety  of  the  Magnolia  we  have 
found  to  grow  much  more  thriftily,  blossom  more  abundantly,  and  with- 
stand the  severity  of  our  winters  more  eftectually  when  grafted  or  in- 
arched on  the  native  specieS;  ctdled,  in  the  west,  the  cucumber  tree,  M.. 
acumimila. — A.  J.  D. 

The  Fapaxo  or  Custard  Apple  (Asimma  triloba,  D.  C.  An6na,  W.  . 
Porcelia,  Ph). — This  tine  indigenous  tree  is  but  too  little  known  or  culti- 
vated in  the  Midille  or  Eastern  States.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  feet  high,  in  the  ancient  garden  of  J.  Parker,  Philadelphia, 
which  has  produced  fruit  for  several  years  (some  specimens  of  which 
were  exhibited  before  the  Pemisylvania  Horticultural  Society  the  present 
season).  The  tree  merits  a  more  general  introduction  into  our  orna- 
mental plantations  as  well  on  account  of  its  fine,  broad,  deep-green 
foliage  and  pendent  purple  fiowers,  as  the  uiiitjue  appearance  of  its 
curious  and  not  inedible  fruit. —  I.  B. 

Elsinbnrgh  Grape. — This  native  variety  has  perfectly  ripened  its  fruit, 
owing  to  the  late  fine  weather,  at  the  country  residence  of  T.  Lee,  Esq., 
Brookline.  It  has  never  bet'ore,  in  this  vicinity  arrived  at  suflicieiit  ma- 
turity to  test  its  qualities.  We  have  beard,  however,  from  gentlemen 
who  have  tasted  the  fruit,  and  who  may  be  considereil  as  the  best  au- 
thority, that  it  is  inferior  to  no  other  native  grajie.  Mr.  Lee  himself 
has  informed  us  that  he  prefers  it  to  the  Catawba,  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  the  most  sujxMior  variety. —  Conds. 

Zinfindal  Grape. — This  varimy,  which,  we  believe  is  as  iiighly  es- 
teemed,l)y  those  who  have  tasted  of  fine  ripened  specimens,  as  the  Hiun- 
burgh,  we  have  found  to  possess  the  excellent  and  rare  (piality  of  keep- 
ing untU  very  late  in  the  season.  W^e  have  at  this  time  (Nov.  25)  a  fine 
cluster,  weighing  nearly  a  [lound,  hanging  upon  the  vines  in  the  green- 
house, which  has  upon  it  scarcely  a  single  decayed  berry.  The  green- 
house plants  have  long  !)een  in,  and  the  h  )use  being  situated  in  a  low 
j)art  of  the  ganlen,  it  is  (piite  damp,  especially  in  wet  weather;  still,  how- 
ever, this  grape  has  kept  its  flavor  and  soundness  perfect  up  to  this 
time.     We   have  no  doubt  but  th.it,  in  a  good  grapery,  where  nothing 
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else  is  grown,  and  the  air  consequently  pure  and  dry,  it  would  retain  its 
qualities  in  a  liigh  dcifrce,  until  the  month  of  January.  We  hope  some  of 
our  friends  will  try  the  ex|)erinient,  and  let  us  know  the  result. — Conds. 
Madura  auranliaca, — A  memoir  has  lately  been  presented  to  the 
French  Institute,  stating  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  good  food  for 
the  silk  worm,  and  will  he  an  excellent  substitute  where  the  Morus 
niulticaulis  cannot  be  grown.  It  is  known  that  the  Madura  grows  free- 
ly, bears  fruit,  and  stands  the  winter  unprotected  in  the  Middle  States. 
VVe  have  seen  one  of  the  finest  s[)ecimens  this  side  of  its  native  hai)itat 
(the  Arkansas)  in  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth,  Philadel|)hia. 
If  the  leaves  should  prove  to  be  as  nutritive  to  the  silk  worm  as  the 
mulberry,  the  Arkansas  will  reap  immense  benefits,  as  the  tree  abounds 
throughout  the  territory,  and  millions  of  silk  worms  might  be  supplied 
with  food.  Would  it  not  be  of  some  inq)ortance  for  those  interested  in 
the  silk  manufacture  to  try  the  experiment? — lb. 

Chinese  Chrysanthemums. — The  weather,  during  the  present  fall,  has 
been  so  uncommonly  fine,  and  unaccompanied  with  severe  frosts,  that 
chrysanthen)ums  growing  in  the  open  air  have  produced  blossoms  in 
abundance.  At  the  residence  of  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  near  Jamaica  Pond,  they 
have  been  surpassingly  sjjlendid,  and  have  presented  one  mass  of  bloom 
for  several  weeks.  Indeed,  so  numerous  and  large  were  the  flowers, 
that  the  plants  were  almost  breaking  under  their  weight.  If  a  judicious 
selection  were  made  of  the  earliest  flowering  sorts,  and  set  in  favorable 
situations,  we  have  no  doubt  but  they  would  display  their  rich  blossoms 
long  after  many  of  the  tender  annuals  have  yielded  to  the  first  light 
frosts. — lb. 

Catawba,  Isabella,  and  Bland^s  Virginia  Grapes. — We  have  lately 
received  (Oct.  31)  from  the  Messrs.  Downing,  of  Newbnrgh,  N.  Y., 
some  fine  specimens  of  the  above  kinds.  The  Catawbas  were  far  su- 
perior to  any  we  ever  tasted  ;  Bland's  Virginia  were  not  quite  ripe,  and 
we  doubt  whether  they  will  ever  perfect  their  fruit  north  of  Virginia; 
it  is  a  superior  sort  and  deserves  full  trial  ;  they  were  the  best  we  have 
ever  tasted.  We  have  raised  some  in  our  garden  this  season,  but  not 
quite  equal  to  those  favored  us  by  the  Messrs.  Downing.  The  Catawi)a 
is,  in  our  estimation  (and  we  are  not  great  lovers  of  native  grapes),  en- 
titled to  a  j)lace  in  every  grapery.  Was  it  but  a  few  days  earlier,  it 
would  be  the  richest  addition  our  fruit  gardens  have  received  for  many 
years.     It  should  be  more  generally  cultivated. — lb. 

Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester. — The  splendid  green-house  which  has 
been  here  building  (Inring  the  past  season,  is  now  nearly  completed,  and 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  It  is  upwards  of  eighty  feet  in 
length,  of  proportionate  width  and  height,  and  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, one  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  hot-house  and  stove,  and  the 
other  to  gr<>en-house  plants.  Mr.  Wilder  has  considerably  increased  his 
collection,  and  it  may  now  be  considered  as  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
amateur  of  gardening.  We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  our 
readers  an  account  of  a  walk  through  the  above  in  a  month  or  two. — lb. 
The  Jlmateur  Garden  of  Mr.  S-  Swectser,  Cand)ridgeport,  has  just 
received  the  addition  of  a  new,  beautiful  and  most  convenient  green- 
house. It  is  upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  is  heated  with  hot 
water  upon  the  same  ])rincii>le  as  that  adopted  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  at  Bel- 
mont  ()lace.  It  works  admirably,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  vvill  su- 
persede the  use  of  brick  flues.  We  intend  to  give  a  plan  of  this  house 
in  a  future  number,  as  it  is  just  such  a  one  as  many  gentlemen  would 
want.  That  at  Hawthorn  Grove  is  also  heated  in  the  same  manner. — lb. 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — The  splendiil  dahlia  show  of 
this  society  took  i)lace  in  Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  the  19ih  of  October 
last.     Premiums  had  been  oflered  for  the  best  varieties,  and  also  for  the 
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finest  Ainerlcan  sec(lliii<r.  The  displiiy,  wo  have  been  infonneil,  was 
most  inai;iiiru;ent,  and  elicited  •,'reat  admiration.  Tliere  was  also  a  pro- 
fusion of  l)ou(iiicts,  irreen-lnaise  plants  and  cidinary  vegetables. 

The  prenunm  for  the  "  best  twelve  varieties"  was  awariled  to  Mr.  R. 
Buist,  of  the  exotic  nursery:  that  fur  the  "  best  American  scedlinj;,"  to 
R.  Carr.  Nnmerons  and  splendid  specimens  were  also  received  from 
the  yjardens  of  H.  Pratt,  Est].,  B.  M.  Onden  and  R.  Carr. 

The  followin;,'  are  the  kinds  for  which  Mr.  Buist  received  the  premi- 
um: Kin;j[  of  the  whites,  Scarlet  perfection,  Cox's  Celestial,  Douf,das's 
Criterion,  Yellow  Turban,  Ijoveley's  Earl  Cray,  alba  |)urpnrcata, 
R<N'ulii,  S|)ringlield  Rival,  Granta,  Cambridj,fe  Reform,  and  Widnall's 
Risin^f  Sun. 

The  premium  for  the  best  bnurpiet  was  j^iven  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the 
cxcelh'iit  gardener  at  Lemon  Hill. the  residence  of  H.  Pratt, Esq. —  Conds. 

Cli'bnie  grundijlbra. — Tiiis  splendid  annual,  the  seeds  of  which  we 
received  by  the  kindness  of  our  friend  Dr.  Ward,  of  Athen-^,  Ga.,  and 
distributed  to  several  irentlemen  in  this  vicinit}',  has  lately  flowered  at 
the  j^arden  of  Dr.  Eustis,  in  Brookline.  The  plants  were  from  the  gar- 
den of  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  near  by,  and  were  taken  out  of  the  ground,  set  in 
jiots,  and  protected  from  frost,  by  placing  them  in  the  trreen-house, 
where  they  blossomed.  Mr.  Lee  informs  us  that  it  is  a  splendid  plant, 
and  if  it  coulil  be  made  to  flower  in  the  open  ground,  in  our  climate,  it 
would  be  a  truly  valuable  addition  to  our  annuals.  We  fear,  however, 
that  mdess  the  seeds  are  sown  in  Februai'y,  and  the  jdants  forwarded  in 
a  hot-[)ed  or  green-house,  th:it  this  will  never  be  the  case.  Dr.  Ward 
writes  us  as  follows  respecting  it :  "1  do  not  recollect  of  having  seen 
Cleome  grandiflora  noticed  as  being  in  any  of  your  northern  collections, 
nor  in  the  reports  of  Euro[)ean  exhibitions,  although,  I  believe,  the  plant 
has  been  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  some  j^ears.  I  received  the 
parent  seed  of  those  I  send,  from  Florida,  but  am  ignorant  of  its  native 
habitat.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  imi)osing  annu- 
als I  have  ever  seen,  though  in  your  climate  it  will  blossom  late,  and 
require  to  be  kept  in  pots,  and  shifted  often  into  larger,  and  finally  finish 
its  career  in  the  green-house.  I  have  now,  however,  some  fine  plants 
come  up  already  [April  14th,  1835,]  from  self  sown  seeds,  scattered  last 
fall  in  pots  standing  near,  which  I  .-^liall  attempt  to  make  a  display  with, 
in  the  open  air."  From  this  we  infer,  that  it  is  doubtftd  about  its  flower- 
iuir  in  the  open  air  in  Georgia.  We  hoi)C,  however,  that  the  experiment 
will  be  tried  the  next  season,  to  flower  it  in  our  gardens,  by  sowing  the 
seeds  very  early.  We  hojie,  also,  that  Dr.  Ward  will  furnish  us  with 
an  account  of  the  success  attending  the  growth  of  the  plants  which  were 
self-sown,  and  which  he  expected  to  l)lossom  this  fall  ;  we  shall  wait 
anxion.sly  to  hear  something  more  respecting  its  character. — Ih. 

Messrs.  Editors, — As  I  am  a  subscriber  of  your  highly  useful  and  in- 
teresting Magazine,  and  read  it  purposely  for  information  in  relation  to 
floriculture,  I  am  induced  to  ask  of  you  directions  for  the  successful 
flowering  of  ranunculuses  and  anemonies.  Please  to  state  particularly 
what  kind  of  soil  they  should  be  set  in,  as  well  as  the  tune  roots  should 
be  set  out,  and  any  other  items  that  may  occur  to  you,  and  much  oblige 
A  Constant  Reader.     Boston,  Nov,  19th,  1835. 

["  A  Constant  Reader  "  is  informed  that  we  intend,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  volume,  to  present  an  article  on  their  cultivation  ;  he  will,  in 
the  mean  time,  find  good  directions  appended  to  a  catalogue  of  bulbous 
roots  .'-titched  in  with  our  last  number. —  Conds. 

Takimr  up  the  roots  of  Dahlias- — Your  correspondent's  (Mr.  E.  Put- 
nam's) remarks  on  the  taking  u[)  of  the  roots  of  the  dahlia,  and  their 
preservation  during  the  winter,  is  looked  for  with  great  interest  by  An 
Amateur.— New  Jerseij,  Oct.  10,  18i5. 
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Art  II.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  October  lltli. — Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  Surpasse 
Virifouloiise,  Bezi  cle  Montiirny  and  Saunders's  Beurie  pears  ;  a  seed- 
ling pear,  raised  l)y  J.  S.  Cal)ot,  Salem.  From  John  Lowell,  Downtoii 
and  Capel  pears  (mentioned  in  report  of  Oct.  3d).  From  I.  P.  Davis, 
Bergamot  S.vlvange  Pears.  From  Mr.  Hunt,  Brighton,  pears,  name 
unknown.  From  J.  Prince,  Urbaniste  pears.  From  J.  Lincoln,  Hing- 
ham.  Seek-no  further  apples.  From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Semiaiia  Plums. 
From  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.  St  Michael  and  Bergamot  Sylvange  Pears. 
From  D.  Adams,  Newbiiry,  baking  pears.  From  E.  Vose,  St.  Michael, 
Tillington,  Capiaumont,  Urbaniste,  Marie  Louise,  Wilkinson,  and  Long 
green  pears.  From  J.  Dean,  Mansfield,  a  basket  of  Ajjples.  From 
VVm.  Oliver,  Wilkinson  pears.  From  Messrs.  VVinship,  Hybrid  Wal- 
nuts (raised  from  the  English  walnut  impregnated  with  the  butternut), 
the  tree  received  from  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.  The  Messrs.  Winship 
will  supply  any  jjersons  with  scions. 

Oct  "iWi. — Exhibited.  From  John  Heard,  Marie  Louise  and  Bel- 
Diont  pears  (the  latter  a  variety  sent  to  Mr.  Lowell  by  Mr.  Knight. 
The  committee  were  in  some  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the  name, 
some  l)elieving  it  to  be  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme).  From  Henry  Gush- 
ing, Hingham,  Hinkley  pears.  From  W.  Keurick,  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
Passe  Golmar,  Beurre  Diel,  Glout  Morccan,  and  Burnet  pears  (a  na- 
tive,and  very  good).  Orange  sweeting  apples,  received  from  Mr.  Le- 
land  of  Sherburne  ;  (said  to  be  beautiful,  sweet  and  fine.)  From  S.  P. 
Gardener,  Brown  Beurre  pears.  From  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  several 
kinds  of  pears,  the  names  mostly  unknown.  From  E.  Vose,  Sylvange 
Verte,  Wilkinson,  Marie  Louise  and  Urbaniste  pears.  From  Madame 
Dix  Dix  pears.  From  R.  Manning,  Beurre  Golmar  d'Automme,  Beurre 
Van  Marum,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  Princess  of  Orange,  Henry  IV., 
Wilkinson,  and  Pope's  scarlet  major  pears;  Greesy,  Marquis,  Kilham 
Hill  and  Minister  apples.  From  B.  V.  French,  AllViston,  Bourassaand 
Fameuse  apples  ;  Tillington  Pears.  From  James  GoUier,  Gohasset, 
seedling  sweet  apples. 

Nov.  1th. — Exhibited.  From  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  Tasseled  yel- 
low. Superb  clustered  yellow.  Golden  Lotus  flowered,  Ghangeable  pink, 
Buff,  Expanded  light  purple  and  Quilled  White  Ghrysanthemums  ; 
Double  white  Camellia  flower.  From  R.  L.  Emmons,  the  Rose  of 
Jericho,  (Anastatica  hierochuntina).  From  S-  Downer,  Forelle  and 
other  jiears.  From  Bezaleal  Taft,  Jr.,  Uxbridgo,  Tift's  sweeting  ap- 
))les.  From  R.  Manning,  Messire  Jean,  Beurre  Diel  and  Goflin's  Vir- 
goulouse  pears;  Red  Doctor  or  De  Witt,  Haskell's  sweet  (fine)  and 
orange  or  lime  apjdes.  From  the  Botanic  garden  and  nursery  of  G.  & 
A.  J.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  presented  by  the  Messrs.  Hovey, 
Gatawba,  Isabella  and  Bland's  Viririnia  grapes  :  the  finest  specimens, 
particularly  of  Gatawi)as  ever  exhibited  before  the  Society.  From  the 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  two  or  three  kinds  of  pears.  From  Gorham  Par- 
sons, Esq.  La  Bonne  Malinoise  pears.  From  R.  Gheney,  Manchester, 
Common  ap|tles,  the  names  unknown. 

November  I4lh. — Exhibited.  From  Messrs.  Hovey,  thirty  varieties 
of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums,  as  follows  :  Spanish  Brown,  Small  deep 
Yellow,  the  Bufl',  the  Rose,  or  |)ink.  Changeable  pink.  Incurving  Lilac, 
Quilli'd  pink,  The  superb  white,  The  sulphur  yellow,  The  two-colored 
red.  The  clustered  pink.  The  early  blush,  Golden  Bronze-back,  The 
superb  clustered  yellow.  The  sxolden  lotus  flowered,  Starry  changeable 
purple,  The  late  purple,  The  Brown  purple.  The  tasseletl  flame  yellow. 
The  tasseled  yellow,  The  tasseled  lilac,  The  tasseled  purple,  The  uar- 
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row  Quilled  white,  The  great  tasscled  white,  Half-doiihle  quilled  white, 
Hiilf-(loul)le  bronzc-buft'  and  Daisy  flowered.  Acconliii£f  to  Mr.  Ha- 
woith's  arranjronieiit,  at  p.  141,  except  the  Daisy  flowered. 

From  S.  Downer,  Lewis,  Beurre  Diel,  Bezi  Vaet  and  Beurr^ 
d'Arend)erjj  pears.  From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Pound  Royal  pears  ; 
j)i|)l)ins  and  Spitzomberg  apples.  From  Win.  Oliver,  Doctor  or  De 
Witt  apples.  From  S.  P.  Gardener,  Esq.,  Boston,  Brown  Beurre 
pears.  From  R.  Mannin<,',  Spanish  Bon  Chretien,  Passe  Coimar,  Bur- 
germeester  and  the  Beurre  Romaine  (so  supposed,  but  not  correct), 
pears  ;  Fail  Harvey  apples.  From  Messrs,  Hovey,  a  native  apple,  re- 
ceived from  R.  Kittredi^e,  Esq.,  Portsmouth,  the  oriiiinal  tree  growinj; 
in  Tewksbury;  the  committee  pronounced  it  a  valuable  variety.  From 
D.  Fisk,  Worcester,  a  basket  of  handsome  api)les  ;  a  native  kind,  and 
worth  cultivating.  From  M.  H.  Ruggles,  Fall  River,  pears,  accompa- 
nied with  a  letter,  in  which  the  fruit  is  stated  to  be  a  u'ilding ;  the  tree 
being  now  forty  years  olil,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  trunk  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter:  it  is  a  great  bearer,  four  and  a  half  bushels  having 
been  taken  from  the  tree  this  season  ;  it  is  sup|)osed  that  it  will  keep 
till  Christmas:  Mr.  Ruggles  suggests  that  it  should  be  called  the  Durfee 
pear,  the  tree  having  grown  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  George  Durfee,  in  Tiv- 
erton, R.  I. 


Art.  III.     New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  iuspecting  committee  on  the  exhi- 
bition of  dahlias,  held  by  that  society,  on  the  8ih  of  Se|)tember  last, 
which  has  been  kindly  favored  us  by  Mr.  Hoirsr,  the  Secretary: — 

Agreeably  to  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society,  held  at  its  rooms  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  September  last,  the 
Connnittee  proceeded  to  discharge  the  dut}'  assigned  it,  of  awarding  the 
diff'erent  premiums  for  dahlias  to  the  different  proprietors  for  prizes,  and 
after  a  strict,  careful,  and  impartial  examination,  decided  on  the  follow- 
ing distribution  thereof,  viz: — 

The  first  premium  for  the  best  six  self-colored  seedling  dahlias,  is 
awarded  to  the  number  designated  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
as  No.  5,  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Diinlap. 

No  second  premium  is  awarded,  no  person  having  three  variegated 
seedlings  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  rules. 

The  third  premium  for  the  greatest  and  best  variety  of  seedling  dahlias, 
is  awarded  to  the  number  designated  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
as  No.  6,  and  was  presente<l  by  Mr.  ^V'^m.  Reid. 

The  fourth  jiremium  for  the  best  twelve  self-colored  imported  dahlias 
is  awarded  to  the  number  designated  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
as  No.  2,  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  ^Vm.  Reid. 

The  fifth  premium  for  the  best  six  varieirated  imported  Dahlias,  is 
awarded  to  the  number  designated  by  the  said  Committee  as  No.  5,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap. 

The  sixth  premium  for  the  greatest  and  best  \-ariety  of  imported  dah- 
lias, is  awarded  to  the  number  designated  by  the  said  Committee  as  No. 
5,  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap. 

Although  the  flowers  presented  at  this  year's  exhibition  were,  in  point 
of  beauty  and  variety,  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee)  vastly  superior 
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to  those  produced  at  any  former  exhiI)ition,  the  numlier  of  competitors 
in  prize  flowers  was  comparatively  few.  Notwithstanclino^  that  the  sea- 
son was  not  as  propitious  for  the  bloom  of  dahlias  as  it  mijiht  have  heen, 
(in  consequence  of  the  continued  drought),  still  it  is  difRcnlt  to  conceive 
that  a  more  splendid  and  beautiful  display  of  this  chaste  and  jror^eous 
production  of  Flora  could  have  been  produced  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices. 

Contributions  of  dahlias  were  received  from  the  followinj^  jrentlemen, 
viz; — Messrs.  Thomas,  Hoirir,  Michael  Floy  &  Son,  Alexander  Sn)ith, 
Noe  &  Boll,  Andrew  Hyslop,  Thomas  Bridgeman,  Gilbert  Davis,  J. 
Hitchcock,  J.  K.  Hamilton,  Dr.  McVieker,  Aaron  Arnold,  E.  Panton, 
Dr.  Guilford,  J.  M.  Catlin,  VVm.  Neale,  J.  Thorburn,  J.  G.  King,  Dr. 
Pennell,  James  Martin,  VVm.  Prince  &  Sons,  J.  Hoyt  and  J.  Brown,  Jr., 
of  New  York  and  its  neighborhood;  and  also  from  Messrs.  R.  Buist,  11. 
Carr,  Dryburgh  Sr  Sherwood,  Henry  Pratt,  B.  M.  Ot^don,  Alex.  Parker, 
— .  Hobsen  and  Anthony  Felton,  of  Philadelphia;  Daniel  McAvoy,  of 
Bristol,  and  Mr.  David  Allen,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  sent  some 
Beurre  and  Virgoulouse  pears.  To  the  above  named  gentlemen,  the  So- 
ciety tender  their  sincere  thanks,  for  their  kindness  and  liberality,  in  send- 
ing such  a  great  variety  of  splendid  flowers,  as  rendered  the  late  exhibi- 
tion unprecedented  in  this  country  for  beauty  and  gorgeous  display. 

None  of  the  seedlings  were  named. 

Mr.  Wm.  Reid's  twelve  self-colored  imported  dahlias  were  as  follows, 
viz: — Groombridge's  Matchless,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Granta,  Spring- 
field Rival,  King  of  the  whites.  Rose  d'Amour,  Widnall's  Perfection, 
Hall's  Palmyra,  Neptune,  Barrett's  William  the  4ih,  Surpasse  Triumph 
Royal,  and  Widnal's  Diana. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap's  six  variegated  imported  dahlias  were  as  fol- 
lows, viz:  Alba  delineata,  Readii, Lucy,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Widnall's 
Enchantress,  and  Louisa. 

Mr.Thos.  Dunlap's  greatest  and  best  variety  of  imported  dahlias  were 
as  follows:  Jason,  Surpasse  Donna  Maria,  Lucy,  Rosabella,  Golden  Yel- 
low, Lord  Derby,  Paroquet,  Felgate's  Negro,  Captain  Ross,  Picta  for- 
mosisisma,  Chelsea  Fair,  Erecta,  National  Guest,  Achilles,  Aurea,  Sal- 
nmander.  Nigra  Snperl)a,  Golden  Yellow  (from  London),  Countess  of 
Liverpool,  Julia,  Miss  Wood,  Paper  white,  Neptune,  Scarlet  Ranuncu- 
lus, Groomltridge's  Matchless,  Dennisii,  King  of  Yellows,  Linn's  fine 
Stripe,  Alba  delineata.  Queen  of  Belgium,  Roscoe,  Royal  Lilac,  Agrip- 
pina,  Mrs.  Talbot,  Blush  Lilac,  Harding's  Black  Prince,  Transcendenta, 
Queen  of  Dahlias,  Pavonia,  Aurantia  speciosa,  Colviil's  Perfecta,  Anne 
Boleyn,  New  Crimson  Globe,  Alba  fimbriata,  Plntus,  Jaune  Insurmount- 
able, Man  of  Kent,  Rose  Striped,  Lady  Grey,  Boll's  Yellow,  Prince  of 
Orange,  Letitia,  Queen  of  W^irtemburg,  Pygmea,  Alba  purpureata, 
Douglas's  Augusta,  Rafanesque,  Fair  Devonian,  Dunlap's  Golden  Yel- 
low, Major  Downing,  Nym{)ha'flora,  Betsy,  Daniel  Webster.  Dawson's 
Victory,  Tenebrosa  linea,  Russell's  Maculatum,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Aurora,  Pizarro,  La  Briliiante,  Miss  Pelham,  Coccinea  Perfecta,  Roset- 
ta,  Barrett's  William  the  4th,  Puri)urea  variegata,  French  white.  Quilled 
Scarlet  Globe,  Springfield  Rival,  Landgravine,  Lord  Broughani,  Theo- 
dore, Levick's  Connnander-in-Chief,  Noblesse,  Madame  de  Witt,  Rea- 
dii, Imperiosa,  Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  Ranunculiflora,  Diana, 
Metropolitan, Maid  of  St.  Leonard's,  Negro  Boy,  Coccinea  speciosissima, 
Faimy  Kemble,  Lord  Althorpe,  Surpasse  Trium|)h  Royal,  Fnlgida  Per- 
fecta, Niobe,  Rose  d'Amour,  Widnall's  Enchantress,  Queen  Bess,  New 
Yellow,  Bellona,  Suli)hurea  perfecta,  Louisa,  Coccinea  Multiflora,  Wid- 
nall's Emily,  Lady  Grantham,  Granta,  Excellent  Rose,  Miller's  Defi- 
ance, King  of  Roses,  Duchess  of  Bedford;  in  all  114  varieties. —  Yours, 
respectfully,  J.  Hogg,  Nov.  11,  1835. 
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Art,  IV.     Quincy  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  4*c. 


C  per  barrel,. 


Potatoes: 

Common,  -,         .11 

<  per  Ijiisliel, 

Chenangoes.jP'^'" ''="•,'■«'>•• 
°         i  per  bushel,.  . 

Easlport,fl'«'"^"7'^i'--- 

<  per  buslicl,..  .  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  bushel 

Turnips: 

^-1  C  per  barrel 

Common,  <  *       ,     ,    ! 

(  per  bushel,.  .  . 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel,. 
Onions: 

C  per  barrel,,  .  ,  , 

Common,  <  per  bushel,,  ,  .  , 
(  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseiadish,  |)er  pound, 

i^hallols,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Fromi    To 

•$  CIS,  $  cts 


Cabbages,  Salads,  §'c. 

Cabbages:  per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Brocoli,  each, 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada  crookneck,  percwt..  ,  2  00 
Common  crookneck,  per  cwt..  1  00 
Pumpkins,  cacli, 1     10 


1  00 
30 
1  25 
33 
1  50 
1  00 
1  75 

75 

25 

1  00 

1  75 
67 
3 
6 
50 
50 
75 
12J 
10 
20 
14 


1  25 

37i 

1  50 
50 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 
37  i 

1  25 

2  00 

4 

75 
75 


12A 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  Iialf  peck,. 

Sago,  per  pound, 

Maijoiam,  per  bunch,.  . 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 


Fruits 


Apples,  de.ssert: 
pel 

per  bushel,,. ,  , 
per  bai  rel,. 
per  bushel,. 


Common,  ^n'''"^=^'7*^l'- 
(  per  busliel 

Ti  1 1    •       ^  per  bai  rel 
Baldwin,  <  ' 


20 


Russetts,   ^  !«-''■ ''•"•'■el,..., 

i  per  bushel,,.  ,  , 

Pears: 

St.  Germain,  per  dozen,,  , . 

Crasanne,  per  dozen, 

■^■iT■   ,    .      S  per  barrel, 

Winter,    <  '      1,1 

C  |)er  busliel, 

St.  Michael    ,  per  dozen,,  ,  .  . 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes: 

Black  Hamburgh, per  pound. 

White  Sweetwater,  per  lb,, 

fllalaga,  per  pound, 

Isabellas,  per  pound, 

Barberries,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

per  box, 

per  dozen, 

per  box, 

per  hundred,,.  .  . 

5  per  barrel 

(  per  bushel, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 


From 

To 

iff  cts. 

$Cl8. 

37i 
17 

6 

6 

20 

12i 

12i 

Oranges,  < 
Lemons,  < 
Chestnuts, 
Walnuts,  < 


1  25 
50 

1  50 
75 

1  50 
75 

50 

25 

3  50 

1  50 

none. 

3  00 
25 

50 
25 

37i 
none. 

1  00 
6  00 

2  00 
00 
374 

4  00 

1  50 
8  50 

2  50 
00 

2  00 

12 

4 


1  50 
62i 

2  00 

1  no 

2  00 
so 

1  00 

50 


4  00 
50 

75 

50 


00 

50 

00 

62i 

00 

00 


3  00 


14 
6 


Remarks.  The  prices  of  most  of  the  various  productions  for  the 
market,  particularly  tho.se  staple  articles,  have  adviiiiccd  a  sh:ide  since 
our  last  report;  husiuess  api)ear.s  lively,  and  sales  are  quite  brisk  ;  coii- 
sideralile  lar;;e  sales  are  made  for  shij)pin>f;  evt-ry  thing  seems  to  assume 
a  more  stirring  aspect.  Potatoes  remain  nearly  the  same  as  in  our  last; 
are,  perhaps,  a  little  more  plenty  ;  consideral)le  quantities  have  nrriveti 
frjm  Nova  Scotia;  very  few  Easlport,  prime  (pi.ility,  have  arrived,  and 
consequently,  those  on  hand,  command  a  good  price-  Sweet,  are  nearly 
all  gone  ;  those  remaininir,  are  hold  at  quotations.  Turni|»s  tire  plenty, 
very  sweet,  of  exceedingly  fine  size,  better,  we  may  say,  than  they  have 
been  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  ;  this  is  owinu  to  the  late  finr-  warm 
weather,  during  which  time  they  made  a  very  rapid  growth  ;  good  crojis 
have  been  gathered  from  seed  sown  as  bite  as  Se])tendier.  Onions  have 
advanced  in  price,  and  are  getting  rather  scarce.  Parsnips  are  large, 
fine,  and  plenty.  Very  little  salsify  to  be  had.  Sales  of  cabbages  have 
been  birge,  and  prices  are  much  higher  ;  it  has  been  diflicult  to  supply 
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the  demand.  Some  most  excellent  brocoli  and  cauliflowers  are  now 
l)roui.'ht  in  ;  prices  have  advanced.  Celery  is  plenty,  and  qualify  fine 
Canada  squashes  are  not  very  ])lenliful;  common  crookucck  may  l>e  had 
in  abundance.  Apples  have  advanced  in  price;  fine  Baldwins  and  rus- 
sets selling  well  at  (juotations  ;  owiujf  to  the  i;rcat  crop,  tiicy  are  not 
of  lar;fesize  this  season.  Of  pears  of  fine  kinds,  there  are  none  in  market, 
now,  except  St.  Germain's  and  Crasanncs  :  these  sell  quickly.  The  St. 
Germain's  are  from  j/ardens  in  the  city  ;  they  have  long  ceased  to  be 
worth  cuitivatinjf  in  the  interior.  Grapes  are  scarce,  excej)t  the  Malai^a. 
Cranberries  are  very  scarce,  and  prices  uncommonly  hiuh  ;  the  quality, 
however,  is  excellent.  Chestnuts  are  small,  and  of  indifferent  quality. 
Boston,  Nov.  21.  Yours,        M.  T. 


Art.  V.     Obituary. 

Death  of  Mr.  Drummond. — We  have  just  received  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  the  well  known  botanical  traveller,  Mr.  Drummond.  He  had 
crossed  from  Texas  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  with  the  intention  of 
ex|)lorin<r  the  botanical  riches  of  that  country  ;  but,  finding  the  season 
unfavorable,  he  sailed  over  to  Havana,  Cuba,  intending  to  spend  a  short 
time  there,  but  died  soon  after  his  arrival.  Thus  the  botanical  and  hor- 
ticultural world  have  lost,  in  a  short  period,  two  of  the  most  valuable 
contributors, — Mr.  Douglas,  whose  indefatigable  exertions  have  en- 
riched the  gardens  of  Europe  and  America  with  so  many  rare,  interest- 
ing, and  beautiful  species  of  jjlants  from  California  and  our  North-West 
Coast,  and  Mr.  Druuunond,  whom  your  botanical  readers  will  recollect 
as  the  naturalist  in  Sir  John  Franklin's  overland  expedition,  and  whose 
collections  in  British  America  were  extremely  valuable.  More  recently 
he  had  ex[)lored  the  Southern  States,  where,  we  believe,  he  amassed  a 
collection  of  ujiwards  of  a  thousand  species  of  plants.  After  this,  he 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Texas,  adding  to  his  collection,  and  was  an- 
ticipating an  interesting  and  profitable  tour  through  Florida,  when  he 
met  with  his  untimely  fate. — Ji.  J.  D.,  Neivburgh,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30th. 


Art.  VI.     Meteorological  Notices. 

FOR  OCTOBER. 


The  month  of  October  was  unusually  fine,  and  accompanied  with 
but  few  frosts,  and  those  very  lii;ht.  Vegetation  continued  in  all  its 
vigor  throughout  the  month.     There  were  a  few  days  of  foL'gy  weather. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temjjerature,  49°  20' — highest  72^-^;  lowest  30° 
above  zero. 

Winds. — N.  two  days — N.E.  one  day — E,  five — S.E.  three — S.  six — 
S.  W.  eight— W.  four— N.  W.  two  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  twelve  days — light,  nineteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  thirteen  days — Fair,  twelve — 
Cloddy,  six. 

Rainy,  two — Showery,  three  days. 


INDEX  TO  BOOKS  REVIEWED  AND  NOTICED. 


GENERAL  SUBJECT. 

An  address  delivered  Vjefore  tlic  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  at  ilieir 
Sixth  Auniver^iry,  Sept.  17,  1834. 
By  J.  C  Gray,  E^q.,  reviewed,        -     22 

All  Address  delivered  l)efore  the  Colum- 
bian Hoiticultural  Society,  at  the  fiist 
aiimial  exhibition,  June  6ih,  1S34. 
Bv  George  Watteiston,  Esq.,  review- 
ed   183 

Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  con- 
taining  papeis  and  communications 
read  to  tiie  Boston  Society  of  iN'aturai 
History,  and  published  by  their  di- 
rection, reviewed,   ....  308 


AGRICULTURE. 

Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  no- 
ticed   113 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Rensselaer  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, reviewed,  ....  Ill 

The  Southern  Agricultin-ist,  and  Regis- 
ter of  Rural  Affairs,  reviewed,  .  IS5 


HORTICULTURE. 

Barrett's    Horticultural    Register,    re- 
viewed   .         .         .         •         •         .     C4  I 


Don's  System  of  Gardening  and  Botany 
noticed,  ......  256 

The  Gardener's  Magizine,  and  Regis- 
ter of  Rural  and  Domestic  Improve- 
ments. Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L  S.,  H.  S.,  &(";.  In  ftlonihly 
numbers.  Bvo.  Reviewed,  24.  lOl). 
147.  230.  261.  352.  386.  427 

Loudon's  Arboretum  Britannicurn,  no- 
ticed  113 

Paxtoii's    Horticultural    Register,    re- 
viewed, ....         25.  60.  234 


FLORICULTURE. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine  and  Flow- 
er Garden  Displayed,  noticed,     191.221. 
"255.  297.  342.  377.  421 
Edwards's  Botanical   Register  and  Or- 
namental Flower  Garden  and  Sinub- 
berv,  noticed,       191.  251.  255.  307.  377, 

421 
Harrison's   Floricultural   Cabinet,  and 
Florist's  Magazine,   reviewed,  269; 
noticed,         .         .         .       343.  257.  345 
Paxtou's  Magazine  of  Botany,  noticed,  221. 
2o6'.  342.  378.  421 
Sweet's  British  Flower  Garden,  notic- 
ed,        ....  .     257.  345 
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Acacia  dealbata,  notice  of  a  large  plant,  430. 

Acacia  loplidntha,  notice  of  a  large  specimen 
of,  69.  432. 

AgcLve  americina,  notice  of  a  plant  in  bloom, 
431. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Massachusetts,  notice 
of  the  annual  show  for  October,  1835,  432. 

Agriculture,  tlie  Indiana  State  Board  of:  a  no- 
tice of  its  pro|Kising  to  award  premiums  or 
certificates  for  essays  on  subjects  connected 
with  husl)andry  and  gardening,  311. 

AniaryllidetB,  remarks  ^on  the  treatment  and 
management  of,  328. 

Anemonies.     See  Ranunculus. 

Animal  Instinct,  aberration  from,  and  very 
singular  iastauce  of,  321. 

Annual  plants  -.  an  account  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  desirable  for  gardens,  with  re- 
marks on  their  growth  and  cultivation,  and 
the  enumeration  of  those  sorts  which  are 
suitable  for  planting  in  patches,  101.  131. 179; 
a  good  selection  of  kinds  for  a  small  garden, 
200 ;  on  the  sowing  of  several  varieties  of  in 
the  fall,  to  flower  strong  the  ensuing  year,  335. 

Apples:  a  method  of  planting  out  an  orchard 
of,  of  six  acres,  being  a  new  experiment; 
deep  planting  entirely  dispensed  with,  97;  a 
select  list  of,  for  ))lanting  a  kitchen  garden 
wanted,  313;  a  list  of  kinds  which  do  not 
succeed  well  in  our  climate,  326;  selected 
list  for  planting  gardens,  embracing  many  of 
the  most  superior  sorts  which  are  generally 
cultivated,  326;  descriptive  account  of  other 
fine  sorts  for  the  same  purpose,  362;  the  ap- 
ple orchard,  important  remarks  on,  329;  on 
the  origiu  aud  history  of  that  fine  and  valu- 
able old  sort,  the  Baldwin,  360. 

Arbor-vitK  :  its  value  as  a  hedge  plant  when 
beauty  is  an  object,  201. 

Arrow  root :  notice  of  some  specimens  sent 
to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soc,  S2. 

Asclepias  tul)erA.sa:    a  notice  of  in  bloom,  225. 

Asiinma.     (See  Custard  apple.) 

Asters,  Canary,  (Cineraria  cru^nta:)  on  the 
culture  and  blooming  of,  251. 

Autumnal  cryptogamic  plants:  on  the  beauty 
and  attractive  character  of,  441. 

A7illea  indica  jihcDi  iicca  :  notice  of,  224. 
Baldwin  apple,  on  the  origin  of,  360. 
Tartsia  cocci:iea.  on  the  culture  of,  13. 

Belmont  Place,  Wutertovvn,  notice  of,  C8.  190. 

.385,  S.S5. 
Perberis  aqui''d:ium,  notice  of,  255. 
Botanical  tour  of  Messis.  Nuttall  and  Town- 
send  noticed,  311. 
Brewer,  Thomas,  Esq.,  notice  of  his  green- 
house, 67. 
Brick  pits  for  forcing  :  on  the  construction  and 


building  of,  with  observations  of  the  growth 
of  cucunil)ers,  &c.,  401. 

Proomley  Vale,  Roxbury,  notes  on,  349. 

Cicteffi  and  Cdcti,  method  of  gralting  describ- 
ed, 217. 

Cactus  AckerniAnnii  var.  major,  a  notice  of 
this  splendid  variety  in  blooui,  222. 

Caliimpelis  scabra,  on  the  culture  of,  182. 

Calendar  of  horticulture  and  floriculture,  35. 
79.  119.  159,  199.  210.  2S0.  320.  360.  400.  440. 

Calailium  esculentum,  notice  of  a  superb  large 
specimen,  433. 

Camellia  japonica  var.  Kiirtzii,  a  new  variety 
noticed,  196. 

Camellia  japonica  var.  F6rd!i,  a  new  variety 
noticed,  119.  221. 

Camellia japonica  var.  Laudrethi,  notice  of,  2C2. 

Camelli:is,  new  varieties  of,  noticed  at  221.  242. 
255.  307.  343. 

Camellia  japonica:  an  account  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Great  Britain,  and  from  thence 
to  tliis  country,  14;  its  cultivation  and  man- 
agement, 15;  first  seedlings  exhibited,  15;  in- 
arching of,  16;  notice  of  that  superb  kind, 
F16yii,  77;  new  kinds  coming  into  bloom, 
72;  a  notice  of  a  new  kind,  119;  further  re- 
marks on  the  cultivation  ami  treatment  of, 
134;  all  the  species  of,  enumerated  and  par- 
ticularly described,  136;  some  rare  sorts  in 
bloom,  165;  a  new  seedling  noticed,  262;  no- 
tice of  a  mode  adopted  in  a  green-house  to 
prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  scorching 
the  leaves,  204;  notice  of  several  fine  varie- 
ties of,  205;  notice  of  a  new  kind,  221;  sev- 
eral splendid  American  seedling  varieties  of, 
ineutioucd,  2^2;  new  mode  of  inarching,  as 
practised  by  Mr.  Floy,  243;  C.  japonica  im- 
bricata,  a  short  notice  on  its  character,  283; 
method  of  -budding,  as  practised  by  some 
nurserymen  in  New  York,  285;  experiment 
to  acclimatize  to  our  climate,  351. 

Cape  Heaths,  on  a  new  arrangement  of,  256. 

Caulifiowers,  a  notice  of  a  very  large  one, 
436. 

C^reus  speciosissimus,  notice  of  a  large  plant, 
26;  Cdreus  grandifidra,  notice  of  a  mode  of 
preventing  the  closing  of  the  flowers,  222. 

Charlestown  vineyard,  notes  on,  190. 

Chenor6dium  Quinoa,  notice  of,  its  value  and 
use,  187. 

Chrysanthemum,  the  Chinese,  an  account  of 
its  introduction  into  Britain,  138;  notice 
of  new  seedling  varieties  originated  in  Eng- 
land, 139;  management  and  successful  flow- 
ering of,  140;  a  new  and  superior  arrange- 
ment of,  according  to  the  late  Adrian  Hardy 
Haworth,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.,  141;  notice  of 
the  flowering  of  several  kinds  in  the  open 
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air,  at  the  residence  of  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  Brook- 
line,  460. 

Chyinociirpus  pentapliyllus,  noticed,  315. 

Citrus  dccmudiui,  line  specimen  of,  noticed,  29. 

CJcAine  grandillora,  notice  of  its  blooming  and 
of  its  cultivation,  461. 

Cosni^a,  notice  of  a  species  of,  385. 

Country  residence  of  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  notes  on, 
351;  of  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins,  notes  on,  73,  350; 
(see  Calls  at  Nurseries,  &c.) 

Critical  remarks  on  the  cliaracter  of  the  Mag- 
azine, 76. 

Cucumber,  large  specimens  noticed,  274;  Walk- 
er's long  green  noticed,  310;  on  llie  cultiva- 
tion and  management  of,  in  brick  i)its,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  beds  to  commence 
forcing,  401. 

Gushing,  J.  1'.,  Esq.,  notice  of  his  garden  and 
grounds,  68.  190.  384. 

Custard  apple,  notice  of  a  fine  specimen  grow- 
ing in  PUiladeljihia,  and  its  merits  as  an  or- 
namental tree,  459. 

Cyclamen  p^rsicum,  a  new  seedling  variety  of, 
mentioned,  226. 

Cypript-dium  calcedlus,  a  notice  of  some  plants 
in  flower  at  Belmont  Place,  273. 

Dahlias:  observations  respecting  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  name  (lately  Georgina,)  and  a 
sliort  account  of  its  history,  115;  notice  of 
the  kinds  which  gained  tlie  most'  i)rizes  in 
EniTlaud  in  1835,  115;  splendid  exliibilions 
of,  in  England,  116;  on  tlie  cultivation  of,  and 
the  properties  of  a  good  flower,  130;  mode 
of  propagating,  131 ;  true  properties  of  a 
good  flower,  131;  superb  varieties  exliibited 
at  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society's  ex- 
hibition, 463;  on  tlie  cultivation  of,  by  cut- 
tings, and  to  flower  roots  in  great  perfection, 
172;  query  respecting  the  insects  wliich  at- 
tack and  infest  tlie  plants,  313;  list  of  some 
fine  kinds,  319;  splendid  show  of,  436;  exhi- 
bition of  several  seedlings,  436;  kinds  enu- 
merated which  gained  the  prize  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  461;  informa- 
tion wanted  on  taking  up  the  roots  of,  461; 
notice  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety's exliibition  of,  and  the  kinds  which  gain- 
ed the  prizes,  463. 

Daphne  odira,  on  the  cultivation  of,  296. 

Douglas,  Mr.,  the  Botanist,  notice  of  his  death, 
2.39. 

Drummond,  Mr.,  death  of,  noticed,  466. 

Egs  plants,  notice  of,  49;  varieties  of,  and  the 
method  of  cultivating  them  successfully,  98. 

Epigaj'a  ripens,  on  the  culture  of,  178. 

Erica  specidsa  .%  notice  of  abloom,  224;  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  species  aceording  to  D. 
Don,  ill  Syst.  of  Gard.  and  Hot.,  256;  Erica 
rubella,  notice  of  its  flowering,  202. 

Esrhschultzia  califoruica,  a  double  variety  of, 
mentioned,  180. 

Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  (see 
Natural  History,  &c.-; 

Euphorbia  Poins^ttii,  notice  respecting  the 
true  name  of,  70;  noticed,  164;  large  speci- 
men of  E.  hexiigonus  noticed,  164. 

Fanny  Kemble  tulip,  notice  of  the  sale  of  the 
bulbs  of,  116. 

Ficus  elasticus,  a  large  plant  of,  noticed,  .30. 

Filbert,  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  to  this 
country,  433. 

Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Warwick- 
shire (Eng.)  notice  of  its  dahlia  exhibition, 
116. 

Floral  Calendar  of  the  flowering  of  native 
plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  from 
March  to  May,  1835,  331;  floral  fair  noticed, 
311. 

Floricultural  exhibitions  at  the  Surrey  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens  noticed,  310.  431. 


Floricultural  Feto  and  exhibition  of  flowers 
and  flowering  plants  ut  Lord's  cricket  ground, 
(Eng.)  432. 

Floricultural  and  botanical  notices  of  new  and 
beautiful  plants,  figured  in  tlie  London  Mag- 
azines, with  some  account  of  those  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  gar- 
dens, 191.  221.  2.5.5.  307.  342.  377.  421. 

Flowers  and  native  plants  in  bloom  in  March, 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  lh9. 

Flowers,  thoughts  on,  76;  several  vernal  vari- 
eties ill  bloom,  274;  on  the  imtural  love  of, 
323;  on  the  structure  and  formation  of,  332; 
the  influence  of,  406. 

Flower  seeds,  on  tlie  sowing  of  severni  kinds 
in  the  liill,  in  oider  to  have  them  bloom 
strong  and  profusely  the  following  season, 
335. 

Flv,  the  turnip,  the  prevention  lor  recommend- 
ed, 189. 

Fruits:  some  remarks  on  the  difliculty  of  iden- 
tifying the  different  varieties,  49;  fruit  bor- 
ders, hints  on,  on  the  importance  of  giving 
more  attention  to  the  preparation  of,  92;  a 
fine  nosegay  of,  271;  a  select  list  of  superior 
pears,  both  foreign  and  native,  81;  select  list 
of  apples,  325.  362;  the  eflects  of  the  severe 
cold  of  the  winter  of  1832  ui)on  fruit  trees, 
349;  some  new  varieties  of,  described  and 
figured,  364;  on  the  importance  of  thinning 
out,  245. 

Gama  grass.     (See  grass.) 

Gailldrdiaaristata,  notice  of  its  beauty,  225. 

Gardening,  on  the  future  progress  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 44. 

Gardeners:  some  remarks  on  the  disadvan- 
tages which  they  labor  under,  93;  on  the 
professional  education  of,  121.  167;  on  the 
intellectual  education  wliicli  they  may  ac- 
quire, and  thus  render  themselves  far  more 
competent  in  their  jirofession,  289. 

Garden  of  S.  Sweetser,  Cambridgeport,  notice 
of  a  new  green-house  erected  at,  460. 

Gardens  and  Nurseries,  notes  on,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
made  in  March,  1835,  161.201.211.281;  calls 
at,  in  the  vicinity  and  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton, 68.  190.  348.  .382. 

Garden  and  residence  of  G.  Pepper,  Esq.,  Phil- 
adelphia, notice  of,  165;  of  that  of  J.  B, 
Smith,  Esq.,  105;  of  William  G.  Buckner's, 
Esq.,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  284;  of  N.  Prime, 
Esq.,  Hell  Gale,  N,  Y.,  245.  275;  of  Mr.  Mi- 
chcls,  Charleston,  S.  (J.,  272 ;  of  S.  Down- 
er, Dorchester,  382;  Win.  Oliver,  Esq.,  363. 

Garden  walls,  on  the  coloring  of,  188. 

Georgina.    (.See  Dahlia.) 

GerArdia,  culture  of  several  species  given,  12; 
notice  respecting  the  G.  quercilftlia  and  G. 
liediculAria,  351. 

Geraniums:  several  new  kinds  of,  in  flower, 
noticed,  223;  several  new  varieties  of,  con- 
sidered fine,  2'14;  on  the  cultivation  and 
treatment  of,  249;  select  list  of,  379. 

Cilia,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ditTerent  spe- 
cies, 180. 

Gilia  coronopif61ia  (C4ntua  coronopil^lin,)  re- 
marks respecting  its  hardy  character  and  its 
mode  of  growing,  225. 

Gladiolus  natalinsis  (G.  psittaciiius,)  notice 
respecting,  30;  on  the  proper  method  of  treat- 
ing to  flower  it  to  perfection,  53;  notice  of 
its  proving  hardy,  229;  notice  of  some  new 
species  in  flower  at  Belmont  Place,  229. 

Gloxinia  maculdta,  on  the  cultivation  and 
treatment  of,  458;  G.  specidsa  var.  silba  and 
hirsiita,  458. 

Gooseberry,  on  the  cultivation,  pruning  and 
treatment  of,  with  a  select  list  of  line  kinds 
for  a  common  garden,  207. 
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Gooseberries,  best  varieties  of,  for  the  table, 
207;  notice  of  the  iicaviest  sorts  produced  in 
England  in  1834,  272. 
Gore,  the  late  governor,  notice  respecting  the 

countrj'  scat  once  owned  by  him,  67. 
Grape,  Piimaston  white  cluster,  notice  of  some 

specimens  of  fruit  exhibited,  31. 
Grape  vine,  on  the  culture  of,  with  some  ob- 
servations on  its  history,  the  age  to  which  it 
often  lives,  the  method  of  making  raisins, 
wine,  (fee,  7;  remarks  on  the  pruning  and 
training  of,  10;  queries  on,  respecting  their 
growth  in  pots,  the  best  sorts  for  the  pur- 
pose, &c.,  23;  notice  of  a  vine  in  a  pot  with 
ripe  fruit,  30:  of  the  white  Nice,  31;  obser- 
vations on  the  cultivation  and  management 
of,  in  pots,  being  a  detail  of  practice  from 
actual  memoranda;  to  which  is  added  a  de- 
scription of  a  small  house  for  their  growth, 
37;  on  the  propagation  of,  from  a  single  eye 
or  bud,  4P;  some  critical  remarks  on  the 
method  of  coiling  vines  recommended  by 
Mr.  Mearns,  95;  on  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  the  formation  of  the  borders,  96. 125; 
remarks  on  the  Thomery  system  of  training, 
117;  on  the  physiology  of  the  vine  and  the 
radical  habits  of  our  indigenous  kinds,  12-'; 
a  few  hints  on  anew  method  of  forming  bor- 
ders, 124;  remarks  on  some  diseases  peculiar 
to  forced  grapes,  126;  manner  and  pro|)er 
time  for  planting  out  in  the  borders,  127;  on 
raising  new  varieties  of  native  kinds  from 
seed,  and  a  notice  of  a  new  seedling,  128;  on 
the  cultivation  of  seedlings,  with  an  account 
of  the  ShurtlelT  grape,  168;  on  the  manage- 
ment, pruning,  training,  and  thinning  of,  in 
green-houses  and  graperies,  being  full  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  172;  system  of  train- 
ing as  practised  by  Mr.  Aslop,  at  N.  Prime's, 
Esq.,  New  York,  246;  new  seedling  kind  of, 
271;  queries  on,  313;  notice  respecting  the 
mildew  on,  383;  specimens  of  several  large 
clusters  noticed,  397;  remarks  on  the  cause 
of  mildew,  434;  a  singular  instance  of  the 
deviation  of  the  growth  of,  436;  To  Kalon, 
the,  notice  of,  stating  that  it  is  likely  to 
prove  synonymous  with  the  Catawba,  459; 
Elsinburg,  tlie,  notice  respecting  its  ripening, 
and  its  fliie  qualities,  459;  Zinfindal,  tlie,  no- 
tice of  its  rare  quality  of  hanging  long  upon 
the  vines  in  excellent  preservation,  459;  no- 
tice of  some  fine  specimens  of  Catawba,  Is- 
abella and  island's  Virginia,  raised  at  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  460. 
Grapes,  ripe,  noticed,  272;   Imperial  Tokay, 

notice  respecting,  436. 
Grape,  Pond's  Seedling,  notice  of  the  origin  of, 

123;  Shurtleff's  seedling;  notice  of,  169. 
Grass,  Gama,  a  notice  of  its  culture,  312;  its 

worthlessness  in  our  climate  stated,  436. 
Grafting,  various  modes  of  performing,  partic- 
ularly upon  herbaceous  plants,  215;  grafting 
wax,  the  composition  of,  217. 
Green-house  plants,  notice  respecting  the  for- 
mation of  a  place  for  them  during  summer, 
389. 
Hammersmith    Nursery,  notice  of  some  fine 
specimens  of  trailing  plants  in,  budded  high, 
433. 
Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester,  notes  on,  72.  349; 
notice   of  a  new  green-house   having  been 
erected  at,  460, 
Heart's-easc,  on  the  history  and  cultivation  of, 
17;  riiflerent  names  which  have  been  given 
to  it,  21;  several  fine  seedlings  enumerated, 
21;  notice  of  two  superb  varieties,  279. 
Heat,  the  infiuence  of,  on  color,  the  disposition 

of  dew  and  of  odors,  27. 
Horticultural  Society,  the,  of  Massachusetts, 


annual  exhibitions  of,  in  1834,  29;  1835,  393; 
weekly  exhibitions  of,  32,  78.  119.  195.  239. 
277.315.  358.391.418.  462. 
Horticultural  Society  and  Mount  Auburn  Cem- 
etery, notice  respecting,  67. 
Horticultural  Societies,  notices  of  their  exhib- 
itions. New  York:  annual  exhibition  of 
the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  and 
grand  show  of  dahlias.  1834,  156;  1835,  463; 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Domestic  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  Geneva,  3H;  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  the  counties  of  Ontario 
and  Wayne,  at  Canandaigua,  434.  Penn- 
SYLVAN4A:  an  account  of  the  receiiits  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  Philadelphia,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  436;  splendid  exhibition  of 
dahlias  in  October,  460.  Maryland:  week- 
ly exhibitions  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Baltimore,  196.  279;  notice  of  the 
annual  exhibition,  273;  weekly  premium  for 
cabbages  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Doran,  273;  no- 
tice of  amateur  premiums  awarded  by,  310; 
notice  of  the  annual  exhibition  of,  in  June, 
1835,  316;  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  by, 
319;  notice  of  the  first  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  June,  1835,  154;  no 
tice  of  ^he  fall  exhibition,  273. 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,   exhibitions 

of,  66.  431. 
Horticultural  Society  of  Hereford,  (Eng.)  no- 
tice of,  116. 
Horticultural  Society  of  Warwickshire,  (Eng.) 

notice  of,  dahlia  exhibition,  116. 
Horticultural  Society  of  Canibridgesliire,(Eng.) 

notice  of  its  dahlia  exhibition,  116. 
Horticulture   and  Floriculture,  a  monthly  cal- 
endar of,  35.  79.  119.  159.  199.  240.  280.  320. 
360.  400.  440. 
Hot  water,  notice  of  the  system   of  heating 
green-houses  by,  invented  by  A.  M.  Perkins, 
74;  method   of  heating   as   adopted   by  Mr. 
Rogerson,  75. 
Housainee  melon,  the  striped,  notice  respect- 
ing, 349. 
Hyacinths,  on  the  cultivation  of,  in  glasses  and 
pots,  418;  a  select  list  of  superior  kinds,  420. 
Illustrations  of  the  Camellia,  by  Chandler  and 

Booth,  noticed,  136. 
India.     (See  Tea  shrub.) 
India  rubber   tree,  notice  respecting  a  large 

specimen  of,  30. 
Insects:    observations  on  some   which   infest 
fruit  trees  and  plants;  with  some  hints  on 
their  destruction,  62;  note  respecting  those 
which  trouble  the  dahlia,  391. 
Ipom.'e^a  insignis,  notice  of,  in  flower,  3.'50. 
Jambosa  vulgaris,  notice  of  a  plant  in  fruit,  72. 
Laiunis  nobilis,  a  large  plant  of,  noticed,  433. 
Lemon   Hill,    Philadelphia,    residence  of  H. 

Pratt,  Esq.,  notes  on,  162. 
Lilirm  cAndidum,  on  the  prolific  character  of 

the  tlower  stalk  of,  175. 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  culture  of;  12,  56;  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fulgens,  spldndens,  and  syphilit- 
ica, 56. 
Lyman,  the  Hon.  Theodore,  Jr.,  notice  of  his 

country  seat,  67. 
Madura  aurantiaca,  notice  of,  202;  notice  re- 
specting its  value  as  a  substitute  for  the  mul- 
berry for  food  for  silk  worms,  460. 
Magnolias,  Messrs.  Prince  possess  a  fine  stock 
of,  286;  notice  of  several  American  specie* 
which  have  been  introduced,  and  are  grow- 
ing in  Canton,  China,  429. 
Magiidlia   conspicua,    notice    of   this  speciei 
growing  finely,  grafted  upon  the  M.  acumi- 
nata, 459. 
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Market,  Q,uiucy,  monthly  report  and  remarks 

on,  34.  77.   118.  153.   195.  238.  2;ti.  314.  337. 

399.  437.  *iG5. 

Market,  Covenl  Garden,  notice  respecting,  433. 

Meteorological   notices,  119.  159.  197.  239.  279. 

32J.  360.  4(10.  439.  466. 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  .\mateurs 
of  London,  notice  of   their  eviiibition,   6o; 
notice  of  tlieir  fall  sliow,  1835,  431. 
Mlniiiliis,  on  The  cnltivation  of  the  luteus  and 
rivuliris,  21;  notice  of  rivulAris  proving  har- 
dy, 227;  notice  of  the  manner  of  growing 
some   species  at  Lemou  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
164. 
Mdrus  multicaiilis,  its  nutritive  qualities  and 
its  superiority  over  the  other  species,  27;  no- 
tice of,  stating  that  it  is  but  a  variety  and  not 
a  true  species,  113;  notice  of  the  destruction 
of,  during  the  winter  of  1834,   310;  remarks 
on  its  hardiness  and  adaptation  to  our  cli- 
mate, 336. 
Moss  house,  notice  of  one,  310. 
Moss,   the   excellence   of,  in  preserving  many 

plants,  178. 
Mount  Monataquot,  Braintree,  farm  of  B.   V. 

French,  noticed,  .348. 
Mount  .\uburn,  Cambridge,  notes  on,  383. 
Mulberry,  the  many-stemmed,  notice  of,  (see 
Mdrus  multicaiilis,)  analysis  of  the  leaves  of, 
271;  the  white  Italian,  some  observations  in 
regard  to,  336. 
Miisa  sapientium  (Banana  tree,')  notice  of  being 

in  flower  and  fruit,  164. 
Mvrtus  tomentdsa,  notice  of  a  plant  in  flower, 

'222. 
Natural  Ilistorv  Societv  of  Essex,  their  e.xhi- 

bitions  of  fruits  and  flowers,  278.  298. 
Nasturtium.    (See   TropaB'olum   atrosanguine- 

um.) 
Nasturtium,  on  the  character  and  cultivation 

of  the  dark  colored  variety.  305. 
Nelunbium  spec:6ium,  notice  respecting,  .350. 
North  American  plants,  some  obsirvations  on 
the  culture  of,  12;  many  beautiful  species  de- 
scribed at  length,  368.  411;  some  species  no- 
ticeil,  435. 
Nurseries,  notes  on:  of  R.  Buist,  Philadelphia, 
20.3;  of  Mrs.  Hibbert,  florist,  206;  of  McMa- 
hon,  236;  of  Robert  Carr,  206;  of  M.  Floy  & 
Sons,  New  York,  2i2;  of  Mr.  Hog^,  Bloom- 
ingdale  Road,  244;  of  John  Tliorburn,  283. 
Nursery  and  Linna^an  Botanic  Garden  of  Wm. 
Prince  &  Sons,  Flushing,  L.  L,  notes  on,  285. 
Nursery  and   Botanic  Ga'rden  of  J.  McArran, 

Philadelphia,  notes  on,  241. 
Nurseries  of  Messrs.  D.  &  C.  Landrcth,  Phil- 
adelphia, notes  on,  201. 
Oak  trees,  information  respecting  the  leafing 

of,  445.  452. 
Oakley  Place,  Wafertown,  notices  of,  70.  385. 
Obituary:  notice  of  the  death  of  Robert  Sweet, 
198;  of  Mr.   D.  Douglas,  239;  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  466. 
Orchard,  the,  detail  of  a  method  of  planting 
one  of  si\  acres  with  apples  and  pears,  aud 
the  number  suitable  for  the  purpose,  97;  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  importance  of  form- 
ing new  plantations  of,  329. 
O'xalis  tetraphv  11a,  on  the  treatment  of,  33  L 
O'xalis  Mauritidua,  a  pretty  species  for  border 

cultivation,  335. 
Pansy,    the    history    and     culture    of.      (Sec 

Heart's-ease.) 

Pancrdtium  Aniancaes,  notice  of,  in  flower,  229. 

Papaw  tree.     (See  Custard  apple.) 

Peais:  notice  of  the  Hardenpont  dePrintemps, 

78;  name  and  descriptions  of  the  new  aud 

highly  esteemed  Flemish  and  other  forei^ni 

kinds,  with  some  remarks  on  their  manner 

of  growth,  and  cultivation,  81;  origin  of  the 


Williams's  Bon  Chretien  (Bartlett.)  84;  fin- 
est native  kinds  described,  their  origin  stated, 
and  other  observations  on  their  growth  and 
excellency,  87;  system  adopted  in  planting 
an  orchard  of,  98;  Muscadine,  a  new  variety, 
described  and  figiu-ed,  364;  an  enumeration 
of  several  fine  native  kinds  in  bearing,  383; 
great  variety  of  native  varieties  exhibited,  395; 
ensiling,  the,  notice  of  a  great  crop  of,  434; 
notice  respecting  a  new  kind,  called  the  Dur- 
fee  pear,  463. 

Pea,  a  new  vart«ty  of,  noticed,  434. 

Peach  trees,  killed  by  the  cold  winter,  189. 

Peaches,  good  sorls  for  growing  in  pots,  266. 

Pepper,  George.  Esq.,  notes  on  his  garden  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  165. 

P^ntstemons,  on  the  cultivation  of,  80. 

Perkins,  Hon.  T.  IL,  notice  of  his  residence,  73. 
191. 

Petunia  phocnicea  and  nyctagiuifldra,  on  the 
method  of  training,  254. 

Phaldngium  esculeutum,  its  culture  noticed,  and 
geographical  distributed  stated,  and  the  spe- 
cies described,  356. 

Pine  apples,  notice  of  some  cut  at  Belmont 
Place,  272. 

PinuB,  notice  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  the 
diflerent  species  in  ornamental  gardening, 
449.  451;  ])recautions  to  be  observed  in  trans- 
planting, 450;  beauty  of  the  stone  pine  and 
cedar  of  Lebanon  (P.  cedrus,)  notice  of  the 
more  rare  kinds  P.  Lamberliana,  P.  deoddra 
(Cedrus  deo(iAra)  P.  Uouglasii,  &c.,  451. 

Plants:  notice  of,  in  bloom  in  winter,  36;  action 
of  tannin  and  other  substances  on  the  roots 
of,  65;  notice  of  the  sale  of  jilants  belonging 
to  the  late  Dr.  Dixwell,  67 ;  enumeration  of 
kinds  in  bloom  in  February,  SO ;  on  growing  in 
moss,  114;  asserted  that  the  extreme  fibrils 
of  the  roots  die  annually  in  the  winter  season, 
152;  indigenous  species  in  bloom  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  March,  1834,  189;  strawberry 
plants,  on  the  preparation  of,  for  forcing,  25.3; 
a  floral  calender  of  the  time  of  flowering  of 
native  species  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg 
Pa.,  331;  descriptive  account  of  beautiful  ones 
worthv  of  cultivation  growing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  360.  411.  453;  notice  of  several 
desirable  climbing  varieties,  3r<5;  rare  native 
kinds  in  flower  at  various  gardens,  390;  new 
mode  of  labelling,  notice  respectins,  43.3;  a 
splendid  collection  of  green  and  hot-house, 
431;  rare  species  in  bloom  at  Belmont  Place, 
435;  a  list  of  native  species  and  varieties 
growing  wild  in  the  vicinity  of  Craftsbury, 
Vt.,  435:  Autumnal  Crvptogamic,  on  the 
beauty  and  attractive  character  of,  and  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  their  sttidy,  441. 

Plant-house  for  the  exclusion  of  heat,  a  notice 
respecting  the  erection  of,  67. 

Plums:  Duane's  purple  French, Royal  de  Tours, 
and  Semiana,  some  account  of,  246;  Scarlet 
gage  and  Criiger's  seedling,  two  new  kinds, 
described.  365;  a  notice  respecting  the  pur- 
ple gage,  366. 

Polyanthus  (Primula  vulgiris  var.)  some  re- 
marks on  their  use  as  an  edging  to  flower 
borders,  251. 

Potatoes:  Perkins's  seedling  variety  mention- 
ed aud  its  mode  of  cultivation  given,  100;  a 
new  species  described,   152;  on   the  cnltiva- 
tion of,  during  the  winter  months,  367. 
Primula  pric'nitens,  a  seedling  variety  of,  no» 

ticed,  215. 
Quincy  Markel.     (See  Market.) 
Ranunculus,  notice  of  two  fine  varieties  flgnr- 
ed,  377;    information    on    their  cultivation 
wanted,  461. 
Rhododendron  arhArenm  hybriduni,a  new  seed> 
ling  variety,  noticed,  197. 
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Rhododendron  p6nticum,  notice  of  a  large 
plant,  433;  notice  respecting  the  41ta  cler- 
ense,  42. 

Rhodochiton  voliibile,  notice  of  its  beauty, 
258. 

Rhubarb:  remarks  on  its  introduction  to  this 
country,  on  the  cultivation  of,  with  a  notice 
of  Wilinot's  Early  Scarlet,  a  new  and  fine 
kind,  247. 

Rol;inia  hispida  var.,  short  notice  respecting  a 
kind  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  R.  his- 
pida,  24. 

Robiuia  hispida,  notice  of  a  scion  grafted  upon 
the  common  locust,  260. 

R.ose,  Tea:  some  splendid  new  varieties  notic- 
ed, 72;  upon  the  propagation  and  cultivation 
of,  by  budding  as  standards  on  hardy  stocks, 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  several  superior 
sorts,  217;  on  the  management  of  the,  in 
pots,  391. 

Rose,  Bazarre  de  la  China,  an  account  of  a  fine 
plant  of,  budded  on  a  hardy  stock,  219;  pro- 
tection of,  when  so  budded,  during  winter, 
220. 

Roses,  fine  seedling  varieties  of,  noticed,  206; 
on  tlie  budding  of,  217.  312. 

Rose,  on  the  history  and  culture  of,  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  different  species,  and  of 
several  of  the  best  varieties  of  each,  290;  the 
■  yellow  double,  a  notice  of  its  blooming  well 
uniier  peculiar  treatment,  430. 

Rural  scenery,  observations  and  remarks  on, 
104. 

Rhmelander,  Mr.,  notice  of  his  garden,  275. 

Salsify,  notice  respecting  its  value  as  a  culina- 
ry plant,  46. 

Salvia,  on  the  cultivation  of  those  splendid 
species,  fiilgens,  spl^ndens  and  mexicana, 
59. 

Salisbilria  adiantifilia,  notice  respecting,  272; 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage  mentioned,  449. 

Sarrac^iiia  purpurea,  notice  of  in  bloom,  273. 

Schizanthus:  notice  of  some  fine  specimens  of 
plants,  36;  on  tlie  cultivation  and  treatment 
of,  104;  on  the  more  particular  management 
of,  witli  some  remarks  on  the  cause  of  the 
disease  10  which  they  are  liable,  and  tlie  best 
mode  of  preventing,  177. 

Scions,notice  respecting  a  fine  method  of  trans- 
portation to  a  great  distance,  390. 

Season,  some  remarks  on,  and  the  backward- 
ness of,  312. 

Seed  store  of  G.  C.  Thorburn,  noticed,  281. 

Shrubs,  a  collection  of  kinds  enumerated,  suit- 
able for  a  small  garden,  2C2. 

Silk  Manufactories,  the  establishment  of,  in 
this  countrv,  noticed,  28;  silk  societies,  some 
notice  of,  273. 

Somerset  Place,  residence  of  R.  Rogerson, 
Esq.,  noticed,  75. 

Spider,  red,  a  notice  respecting  the  character 
of  391. 

Squash,  notice  of  a  very  superior  kind  called 


the  Whig  squash,  28;  the  autumnal  marrow, 
a  fine  hybrid  variety,  described,  28. 
St.  Augustine,  notice  respecting  the   climate, 

and  the  cliaracter  of  the  weather  of,  188. 
Stock  Gilliflowers,  ten  week,  remarks  on  the 
best  metliod  to  obtain  fine  double  plants  of, 
58;  the  variegated,  some  remarks  respecting 
the  cause  of,  205. 
Strawberry  plants:  on  the  preparation  of,  for 
forcing,  253;  account  of  Myatt's  new  seed- 
ling Pine,  272;  of  the  cultivation  of,  with  a 
descriptive  account  of  several  of  the  finest 
kinds  adapted  more  particularly  to  our  cli- 
mate, 299. 

Strawberrv,  an  account  of  a  very  large  speci- 
men of  fruit,  312. 

Sugar,  on  the  manufacture  of,  from  beet  root, 
272. 

Summer,  the  effects  of,  on  vegetation,  from 
prolonged  heat  of,  in  England,  1834,  114. 

Swe«t,  Robert,  F.  L.  S.,  notice  of  his  death, 
198;  list  of  his  literary  works,  198. 

Tannin,  the  action  of  on  roots  of  plants,  65. 

Tea  Roses,  on  the  cultivation  of,  217.  391. 

Tea  Shrub  in  India,  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  a  large  territory  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's dominions  covered  with  the  shrub 
growing  wild,  429. 

Th^a  Boli6a,  a  new  seedling  variety  of,  mention- 
ed, 245. 

Thuja  occidentdlis  and  orientAlis,  notice  re- 
specting its  value  for  hedges,  201. 

Tigiidia  pav6nia,  on  the  cultivation  and  treat- 
ment of,  182. 

Tomato,  notice  respecting  its  use  as  a  culinary 
vegetable,  45. 

Trees  and  shrubs;  some  hints  on  theim])ortance 
of  giving  more  at^en  ion  to  our  indigenous 
species  and  varieties,  5;  on  budding  and  graft- 
ing, including  several  metliods  not  previously 
known,  especially  that  of  herbaceous  graft- 
ing, 209  ;  on  the  employment  of  ornamental 
forest  trees  and  shrubs  in  North  America, 
with  some  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  their 
autumnal  foliage,  414. 

Trefoil,  scarlet,  notice  respecting  its  value, 
wliich  is  stated  to  be  very  great,  274. 

Tro|ifB'clum  m;jus  atrosangiilneum,  notice  re- 
specting, 223;  on  the  cultivation  and  charac- 
ter of  305. 

Tropa;'olum  peregrlnum,  notice  respecting,  284 
315. 

Tropffi'olum  pentaphyllum  (see  T.  peregrlnum,) 
204.  345. 

Tulip,  a  new  and  superb  variety,  called  the 
Fanny  Kemble,  noticed  and  described,  116  ; 
on  the  cultivation  and  treatment  of,  o  flow- 
er them  to  great  perfection,  488  ;  division  of 
into  classes,  411. 

Turnip,  anew  hybrid  variety  of,  noticed,  272. 

Vegetation,  state  of,  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  275. 

Wheat,  notice  of  a  very  great  crop  of,  27. 
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